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DEDICATIOlSf. 


It is seated by customc— from which we arc now bold to a‘?‘;umo authoritie — to bear 
the names of our friends upon Ihc fronts of our bookes, as gentlemen use to set their annrs 
over their gate. Some say this use began by the heroes and brave spirits of ^he old 
world, which were desirous to be thought to patronize learning ; and men in requitall 
honor the name** of those brave princes. — Dhay'ION. 


DEITY. — A Dedication to the 

My Father ! unto 'Thee to whom I owe 
All that I am, all that I have and can ; 

Who raadest me in Thyself the sum of man 
In all its generous aims and powers to know, 

These first-fruits bring I ; nor do Thou forego 
Marking when T the boyish feat began, 

Which numbers now three years from its plan, 

Not twenty summers had embrowned my brow : 
lafe is at blood-heat eveiy page doth prove : 

Bear with it. Nature means necessity. 

If there be aught that Thou canst love, it springs 
Out of the hope that I may earn that love, 

More unto me than immortality, 

Or to have strung my harp with golden strings. — P. J. Bailey. 
DIVINE. — A Dedication to a 

In dedicating to you this volume, a consideration of a far higher nature 
than the formal and customary honour of addressing a man of literary and 
scientific attainments induced me to shelter it under your patronage. In 
the several vocations in which Providence has called you to officiate, you 
have proved yourself the warm and disinterestetf patron of all that is 
benevolent and good, — of everything that concerns the present and eternal 
welfare of mankind; while your praises have been re-echoed from one 
corner of the land to another as the champion of the Christian religion, 
the doctrines of wliich your voice and your pen have done so much to 
illustrate. — D uk. 
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ESQUIRE. — Our Own Dedication to an 

As genuine worth ought always to be recognized and published to the 
world, not for the sake of ostentation, but to provoke to imitation, the 
opportunity is seized of dedicating this volume — the fruit of several years' 
mental labour — to H. G. G. Ludlow, Esq., J.P., D.L., of Hey wood 
House, not merely as an expression of deep thankfulness for many 
personal kindnesses received from him, but as a token of admiration for 
his unwearied benevolence to the poor, his profound interest in the 
young, and his decided sympathy with acknowledged evangelical truth and 
personal religion. "Jo him, and to his truly devoted wife, the parishioner^ 
of Heywood are unspeaka])ly indebted both for the beautiful Church in 
which they worship God, and the numerous Christian advantages they 
now happily possess. — Dr. Davies. 

FATHER. — A Dedication to a 

To my father, whose life, like a perfume from beyond the Gales, pene- 
trates every life which approaches it, the readers of this lillle book will 
owe whatever pleasant thing they may find within its pages. —Phelps. 

MOTHER.— A Dedication to a 

I'his volume is inscribed with deep reverence and alfection to my 
mother. — L oraine. 

NOBLEMAN.— A Dedication to a 

Your honourable name hath stood long, like a happy star, in the orb of 
divine volumes, —a sanctuary of protection to the labours and persons of 
students ; and if I have presumed to flee thither also for refuge, I am 
taught the way by more worthy precedents. It cannot be but for your 
honour that your patronage is so generally sought for, not only by private 
ministers, but even by whole universities ; in tlie vouchsafing whereof you 
have daily as many prayers as tlie earth hath saints. I am bold also to 
present my poor offering, as one loath to be hindmost in that acknow- 
ledgment which is so nobly deserved, and so joyfully rendered, of all 
tongues. Divers of these sermons did presume on the help of your noble 
wing when they first adventured to fly abroad ; in their retrief, or second 
flight, being now sprung up in greater number, they humbly beg the same 
favour.— T. Adams. 

PRINCE.— A Dedication to a 

* * 0 Where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain'd, than liis ? 
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Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more from these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine. 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 

Laborious for her people and her poor — 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day — 

Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace. — 

Sweet Nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed. 

Beyond all titles, and a household name, 

Hereafter, thro* all times — Albert the Good. — Tennyson. 

SISTER.— A Dedication to a 

Dost thou recall, from the bosom of God where thou reposest, those 
long days at Ghazir, in which, alone witli thee, I wrote theso pages, 
inspired by the places we had visited together ? Silent at my side, thou 
didst read and copy each sheet as soon as I had written it, whilst the sea, 
the villages, the ravines, and the mountains were spread at our feet. When 
the overwhelming light had given place to thf* innumerable army of stars, 
thy shrewd and subtle questions, — thy discreet doubt*:, led me back to the 
sublime Object of our common thoughts. * * * In the midst of these 
sweet meditations, the Angel of Death stru( k us both with his wing : the 
sleep of fever seized us at the same time ; T awoke alone | * * * Thou 
bleepest now in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus and the sacred 
stream where the women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle their 
tears. Reveal to me, O good genius ! to me whom thou lovedst, those 
truths which conquer death, deprive it of terror, and make it almost 
beloved ! — Riqnan. 

WIFE. -A Dedication to a 

These ears of corn, gatheiea and rubbed in my hands upon broken 
Sabbaths, I offer first to my wife — Dr, Macdonald, 






Yoar opening promises some great design. IIoRACt. 


PREFACE. — The Beauty of a 

A Preface, being the entrance of a book, should invite by its beauty. 
An elegant porch announces the splendour of the interior. — 1 . Disraeli. 

preface —Carelessness respecting a 

Few read a preface, and few care about it, that I shall make the present 
one as brief as possible. — M oody. 

preface. — T he Composition of a 

So difficult is the composition of a preface, that some authors can 
write a miniature library more readily and satisfactorily tl\an a single 
pij^facc. Hence originated the custom, in times remote, for the makers 
of books to secure for this special department “ the ornamental contri- 
bution of a man of genius j ” and hence, too, even at the present, this 
brief yet elaborate page, though it appeal s at the opening of a volume, 
IS the last^ietfort of mental skill. — E. Davies. 

preface. — T he Definition of a 

It is the otto of the author’s roses ; every drop distilled at an immense 
cost. It is the reason of the ^-easoning, and the folly of the foolish. — 
I, Disraeli. 

preface.— A Devout 

Long ago it used to be said — that there was a nobleman in France, 
in whose domains all the wood and stone, when split or hewn, bore 
the owner’s coat of arms depicted upon them by Nature. I shall not 
inquire into the truth of the story ; but at least \t is certain — that the 
man of piety and observation finds in all the creatures the mark, name, 
and arms of his benign and merciful God. The Book of Nature— ^to 
say the same thing in other words — has many thousand leaves, upon all 
of which the finger of God has inscribed His goodness ; and He scatters 
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them in every place, that we may never want the opportunity of contem- 
plating the height and depth of His love. Happy the man who reads and 
devoutly meditates upon them 1— Scriver. 

PRBFACB.— Dread of Criticism Shown in a 

For the doctrine the author offers no apology, — it is his joy in life, 

and his hope in death: the style will be, as usual, severely attacked. If 

it shall be proved that his reasonings are vitiated, and his statements 

are incorrect, he shall bow to that judgment. Still will he stoop, if 

the censor be of a sufficient order of intellect to warrant a jest and 

sneer ; only let him not be reproved in a vein of language, and with a 

course of illustration, uhich inspired no stimulating zest by containing 

any superior model. — D r. R. W. Hamilton. 

%■ 

PREFACE ^Egotism Displayed in a 

I have such a facility in writing verses, and also in my invention, that 
a poem of double its length would have cost me little trouble. Although 
it contains only eleven thousand lines, I believe that .longer epics do not 
exhibit more embellishments than mine. — Scudery. 

PREFACE. — An Elegant 

On a very elegant preface prefixed to an ill-written book, it was observed — 
that they ought never to have come together; but a sarcastic wit remarked 
— that he considered such marriages were allowable, for they were t\fit 
of kin. — L Disraeli. 

PREFACE. — An Eloquent 

These voices are only echoes, often diverted and bi’oken, yet never 
entirely spent in their transit from the future into the present. They are 
but snatches of the heavenly jubilee — fragments of glorious harmonies 
transmitted now and then from the white-robed choirs and adoring groups 
of the age to come. They are intimations of the glory to be revealed — 
preludes to the eternal hallelujah ! — Gumming. 

PREFACE, — An Entertaining 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem ; some will 
think it needs no excuse, and others will receive none. The design 1 
am ^re is honest ; but he who draws his pen for one party, must expect 
to malge enemies of the other. There is a treasury of merits in the 
fanatic Church, as well as in the popish ; and a pennyworth to be had 
of saintship, honesty, and poetry. My comfort is — their manifest pre- 
judice to my cause will render their judgment of less authority against 
me. Yet if a poem have a qenius, it will force its own reception in 
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the world ; for there is a sweetness in good verse which tickles even 
while it hurts ; and no wn can be heartily angry with him who pleases 
him again«it his will. — D rtoen. 

••■ii 

A 

PREFACE. — Motives Avowed in a 

Concerning the motives which engaged me in the following attempt, 
it is not necessary that I say much ; the nature of my academical situa- 
tion, a great deal of leisure since my retirement from it, the recom- 
mendation of an honoured and excellent fridnd, the not perceiving in 
what way I could employ my time or talents better, were the considera- 
tions that directed my thoughts to this design. Nor have I repented 
of the undertaking. Whatever be the fate or reception of this work, it 
owes its author nothing. In sickness and in health I have found in it 
that which can alone alleviate throne, or give enjoyment to the other 
— occupation and engagement. — Adn. Paley. 

PREFACE.— -Our Own ^ v ' 

In this goodly octavo will be founrf^beautiful emblems — striking con- 
trasts — choice anecdotes — elocjuent sayings— ;impogant definitions — philo- 
sophical truths— experimental facts — interesting hisjgries — graphic sketches 
— theological verities —holy aspirations— in brief, a of the finest and 

most valuable ^passages in English and Classic Literature, about equalling 
in number any compilation of the kind yet attemg^d ; while the r^ge of 
aiSthorship is wider, embracing, as it does, phifosophers and divines, 
poets and historians, sceptics and believers, the living and the dead. 
And yet, with all this multiformity of genius, derived froor separate ages, 
different hemispheres, and every class of thinkers; 'there is a wondrous 
harmony in conviction and statement, demonstrating that Truth is one 
at all times, in all lands, and under all circaaQAy^A. Furtj^ermore,: 
while there are upwards of seven thousand quotations, from upwards of 
one thousand three hundred sources, there is not, we believe, one pretty 
c onceit, or sentimental fancy, in the whole. In the words of the Bard of 
the Night : — 

* Nothing but m hat is soUci and refined 
Should dare cuik public audience of mankind.” 

E\ery page glistens with gems, but they are of the purest water, and there- 
fore can hardly fail to attract and benefit their possessor. — Dr. Davies. 

PREFACE. — A Quaint 

Solomon bids us buy the truth, but does not tell us what it must cost, 
because we must get it though it be never so dear. Every parcel of 
truth is precious, as the filings of gold. We must either live with it, or die 
for it. As Ruth said to Naomi, so must gracious spirits sa^ to Truth*- 
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“Where thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge, and 
nothing but death shall part thee and me.” Truth is our heritage : it is a 
lega<7^ that our forefathers have bought with their blood, which should 
make us wrilling to lay down scything, and to lay out everything, that' we 
may, with the wise merchant in the Gospel, purchase this precious pearl, 
which is more worth than heaven and earth, and which will make a man 
live happily, die comfortably, and reign eternally.— T. Brooks. 

* 

PREFACE.— Sympathy Expressed in a 

You have given way beneath the burden of the days. Come, then, let 
us press very closely each to the other : it does good to weep together, 
Will you allow me an illustration ? It alone can describe what I am ; 
it alone can express what I desire. The desert stretches out implacably 
around ; the day has that fierce character that arises from an earth and 
sky on fire : a caravan approaches, the sand that it disturbs rises, wraps it 
about, ^d fails back upon its track, efiTacing it; the camels drag on 
heavily j the men sit bent in two, — ^they say nothing, look at nothing ; 
they let themselves be carried on, that is all. Meanwhile a figure that 
had kept in the shade beneath a great rock has risen; as the caravan 
passes, this figure stretches out its hand, and offers a vase full of water ; 
the cup is poor indeed, but for all that the men steep their lips therein, 
and when the caravan has resumed its march their heads are lifted. — 
Gasfarin. 

PREFACE.— The Termination of a 

The author does not presume to have swept away all obscurities from 
the sky of truth ; but possibly a few rays of light may have been cast upon 
the dark clouds. For instances of failure he would crave forbearance ; for 
access, he would give the glory where alone it is due. — Bridges. 




AUTHORS QUOTED: 


WITH 

LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Writers of an abler sort. 

Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style. 

Give Truth a lustre, and make Wisdom smile. --Cowpck. 


A. 

ABBOT, ARCHBISHOP. One of the eight 
divines who, by command of James T., made the 
translation of tne Bible. Born 156a ; died i6|b. 

ABBOT, REV. JACOB. A popular American 
theoloman: author of “The Young dipstian,** 
etc. Bom 1803. 

ABU-UI^AZIZ. The Sdllan of Turkey 

ARDY, Mr^J. A writer of agreeable Verses and 
eTales. Bom x8t8 : died 1867. 

ABERCROMBIE. DR. A distinguished Scottish 
physician and philosopher : author of “ Inquiries 
concerning the Intellectual Powers of Man,” etc. 
Bom 1781 ; died 1844. 

ABEKNETHY, DR. An eminent English sur^ 
geon and physiologist. In 1809, he published 
an able volume, entitled **l'he Constitutional 
Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases," which 
made a considerable change in the science of 
surgery. Bom 1764 ; died 1831. 

ADAMS, JOHN Q* A celebrated American static- 
man and orator. Bora 1767 ; died 1848. 

ADAMS, REV. DR. An American divine. His 
priuJbm work is “The Friends of Christ in the 
New Testament. Bom x8o6. 

ADAMS, REV. THOMAS. Styled “the Shak 
apeare of the Puritans." Died X670. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH. The immortal es.sayist : 
editor of “The Spectator," etc. Born 1673 ; died 


a££Ir, : 


j REV. DR. A Jewish rabbi : author of 
•A Course of Sermons. 

AESCHYLUS. Said to be “ the first of the three 
great tragic poets of Greece." Bom 535 8.c. ; 
died 456 11.C 

iESOP. The world-renowned Greek fabulist and 
accomplished courtier. Born about 6x9 8.C.; 
destroyed by the citizens of Delphi 564 b.c. 

astna. 

AFRICANUS, SEXTUS J. A famous Christian 
writer of the third century, pripdpally known by 
his “History of the World." SuppOMd to have 
died 333. 

ATKIN, DR. An English physician and mis> 
cellaneouH writer : author of that favourite work 
— “ Eweuings at Home," etc. Bom 1747 ; died 
tSaa, 


AKENSIDE, DR. A physician and poet. His 
principal poem “ The Pleasures of the fmagi- 
naiion," on its first appearance, met with 
immense success. Bom 1731 ; died X770. 

ALBERT, PRINCE. Suraamed “Albert the 
Good." Bom 18x9 : died x86x, to the profound 
and universal sorrow of the English nation. 

ALCOIT, DR. An American refonner and 
popular educational writer : among bis best 
works is “The House I Live In." Bom 1798. 

ALDINI, GIOVANNI. A distinguished natural 
philosopher. Bora 1763 ; died 1834. 

ALENCON, DUCHESS OF. An illustrious 
French authoress. 

ALEXANDER, ANTON 

ALEXANDER, REV. DR. An eminent Ameri- 
can divine and Oriental sdiolar : author of “ A 
Commentary on Isaiah," etc. Bora 1809 ; died 

ALI?^NDER, REV. DR. W. L. A Scottbh 
theologian : author of “ The Connection and 
Harmony of the Old and New Testaments/* etc. 
Bom x6o8. 

ALEXANDER, REV. THOMAS. A well- 
known writer on the fifty-first Psalm. Died 1673. 

ALFIERI, VllTORIO. A very celebrated 
Italian poet. “Pbilippo 11 .,” and ** Saul," are 
considered his master-pieces. Born 1749 ; died 
X803. 

ALFORD, REV. DEAN. Author of “The 
Greek TesUment,*’ etc. Bom 16x0 ; died 1871. 

ALFRED, KING. Sumamed “the Great" 
Born 849 ; died 901. 

ALISON, SIR ARCHIBALD. A distinguished 
Scottish historian and lawyer. His most im- 
portant work is “The History of Europe." 
Born ^3 : died X867. 

ALLEYN, EDWARD. A celebrated English 
actor, and the founder of Dulwidi College. 
Bom X556 ; died 1606. 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM. Am Irish poet; 
author of “ Day and Night Songs." Bora i8a8. 

ALLSl'O.N, WASHINGTON. An eminent 
Ameriun painter : author of “ Hints to Young 
Practitioners.'* Bora X779 ; died 1843. 

ALVA, DUKE OF. A brave .Spanish general 
who^ it is ssid, was never defeated in mule. 

Bora ssoB ; died 1583. 



AUTMO|lS QUOTED. 


xtv 


Ambrose. ST. Bishop of Milan, and author 
of several Lalift « works which were highly 
esteemed. Bom 340 ; died 397. 

AMES. FISHER. A noted American statesman 
and orator : author of ** Laocoon,” and other 
.essays. Bom tjsfi l died 1808. 

A!fD£KSON,.Riv. WILLIAM. Author of 
** Self-Made Men,*' etc. 

ANNIBALE. An Italian musician, sumamed 
** Padevano.” Died 1655. 

ANSELM, ST. Archbimop of Canterbury, and 
a famous scholastic metaphysician. His gremest 
work is ** Concordia Praraestitiationis necnon 
Gratise Die cum Libero Arbitrio.** Bom 1034 ; 
died 1x09. 

ANTOM MARCH 1 , DR. An Italian anatomist : 
physician to Na^leon I. at St. Helena, and 
author of "The Last Moments of Napoleon,'* 
etc. Died 1838. 

ANTONINUS. Commonly called Marcus Aure^ 
lius, and sometimes designated ** the Philo- 
sopher,** because of his neat wisdom, learning, 
and virtue : author 01 ** Meditations," etc. 
Horn X21 ; died 180. 

ANTONY OF BOURBON. Duke of VcndiSme 
and King of Navarre. Bom 1518 ; died 1569. 

AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS. A most eminent 
.scholastic philosopher, sumamed "the Augeiic 
Doctor.** Bom 1237 ; died 1274. 

ARBUTHNOT, DK. A British physician, author, 
and satirist Born 1675 ; died 1735. 

AKCESlLAUS. A Greek philosopher, founder 
(d* the New Acadeii\y. Bora 316 b.c. ; died 
241 n c. 

ARtiYLL, DUKE OF. Di.stinrai.shed as a parlia- 
mentary debater and popular lecturer : autlior of 
"The Reign of Law," etc Bora 1823. 

ARIOSTO. A celebrated Italian poet; Hallam 
denominates him " the favourite p^t of Europe." 
Bora 1474 : died 1533. 

ARISTOPHANES, llie most famous comic 
poet of Greece. Among his master-pieces is a 
work entitled "The Clouds," a powerful satire 
against the Sophists Bora 444 B.C. ; uied 380 
uc. 

ARISTOTLE. A world-renowned philosopher of 
antiquity, called "the Intellect" of his school : 
author of ** Ethics," etc. Bom 384 B.C. : died 


A^MINIUS, JACOBUS. A Diitdi theologian, 
celebrated for his s^'stem of theology, commonly 
called Arniinianism. Bora 1560 . died 1609. 

ARMSTRONG, DK. An eroment physician and 
poet: author of "The Art of Preserving 
Health**— a didactic poem. Born 1709; died 

ak 3 !?strong, rev. g. 

ARNOT, rev. FRIEDRICH. Author of "The 
Four Temperaments." 

ARNOLD, REV. DK. An Euglish teacher and 
historian of gmat merit: hU chief work is a 
‘‘History of Rome." Born 179s ; died 1849. 

ARNOT, REV. WILLIAM. A popular Scottish 
divine : author of " Illustrations of the Book of 
Proverbs," etc. 

ARROWSMITH, REV. DR. An eminent 

• English divine : **Tactica Sacra." and "Armilla 
Catechetica," ate his piincipal works. Bom 
^6oe ; died x 659 > 

ARTHUR^ TIMOTHY S. An American writer 
of 6ction, illustrarive of domestic life. Bora 

AR^E. REV. A. X. Author of **A Cyclo- 
psedia or RefUgious Anecdotes.” 

ASCHAM, ROGER. A celebrated English 
scholar andl writer : his greatest work is " The 
Schole-Master.” Bom 1515 ; died 1566. 

aspinalLj rev. dr. 

ATHANASiUS, S'l'. An illustrious Greek 
Farher--the supposed author of the creed com- 
monly called "The Athanasian Creed." Born 
896; died 373. 


ATHELWOOD, ISABEL 
ATHEKSTONE, EDWIN. An English poet of 
considerable reputation : author of " The Fall of 
Nineveh." etc. Born 1788. 

ATl'ERBURY, BISHOP. A divine of singular 
ability — " the glory of our EngUsh oraiuri» " 
Born x663 : died, an exile in Paris, 1732. « 

A'lTWELL, HENRY. Amhor of '^Golden 
Thoughts." 

AUGUaTlNE, ST. One of the chief Fathers of 
the Latin Church; author of "The City of 
God," etc. Born 354 ; died 430 
AUSTEN, Jane, a distinguished novelibt, 
"considered almost unrivalled in hdelity to 
Nature." Bom 1775 ; died 18x7. 

AYTON, SIR ROBERT. A Scottish poet of 
eminence. Bom 1570: died 1638. 

AZAI, RABBI BEN 


B. 

BABBAGE, PROFESSOR. A famous English 
mathemaucian ; inventor of a calculating 
machine which cost 7,000 in its conbtruction : 
and author of *‘The Ninth Bridgewater Trea' 
rise, " etc. 801111790. 

BACON, LORD. The illustrious English philo- 
sopher, lord keeper of the Great beal under 
Queen Elizabeth: his greatest work was his 
‘^Instauratio Magna,** uf which the " Novum 


Organum " 


Burn 1561 ; uied 1626. 


„ _ IS a pan. 

BACON, WILLIAM T. 

BADER, DR. f 

BAGEHOT. 

BAGOT, REV. DEAN. Author of " The Art 
of the Poetry of Horace,** etc. 

BAILEY, PHILIP J. The auihorof " Festus"- 
a poem of extraordinary beauty, power, and 
extravagance. Born 1816. 

BAILEY, SIR JOHN 

BAILLIE, JOANNA. A very celebrated British 
poetess: her "Plays on the Passions" is "a 
noble monument of her genius." Born 1762 ; died 

BAli..LTE, REV. JOHN. One of the biogra- 
phers of St Augustine. 

BAKER, HENRY. A persevering and ingenious 
English naturalist : author of *' The Microscope 
made Easy,*' etc. Born 1698; died 1774. 

BAKER, SIR RICHARD. His "Chronicle of 
the Kings of England " was composed in Fleet 
Prison. Bom 1568 ; died 1644. 

BAKER, SIR SAMUEL An illustrious English 
traveller: author of “The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia," etc. -Bora 1821. 

BALE, BISHOP. A zealous writer against 
Popery, Born 1495 ; died 1563. 

BALFOUR, MRS. Author of " The Women of 
the Bible,*’ etc. 

BALFOUR, PROFESSOR. A celebrated British 
botanist and physician : author of " The Plants 
of the Bible," etc. Bom x8o8. 

BALLY, GEORGE 

BANCROFT, GEORGE. An eminent American 
statesman and historian: author of **The His- 
tory of the United States," etc. Bom x8co. 

BAKBAUliD, MRS. The whole of her writings 
are chamaerized by strong poetic feeling and 
great moral beauty. Born 1743 ; died 1825. 
BaRDSLEY, REV. J. W. 

BAKFORD T 

BARHAM, 'rev. RICHARD H. An English 
divine and humorous writer ; better known by 
his literary name — Thomas Ingoldsby : the 
mpular author of "The Ingolds^ Legends.” 
Boro 1788 i died 1845. 

BARING-GOULD, REV. J. Author of "The 
Myths of the Middle Ages." 

BARKER, MATTHEW H. A well-known 
English novelist. Born 1790 ; died 1846. 

BARLOW, JOEL. A political and miscellaneous 
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writer of considerable notoriety. Born 1755 ; 
died x8x2. 

BARNABY. An Enelish poet: author of **A 
Divine Century of Spiritual Sonnets,’* etc. 
Born about i%€g. 

BARKES, JULIA. A treatise on hunting, hawk- 
bg, etc., called *‘The Book of St. Albans,* U 
her chief production. 

BARNES, REV. A 1 .BERT. The well-known 
biblical commentator. Bom 1798 ; died x87o« 

BARNES, REV, JOSHUA. Auther of ^‘The 
Ufe of Edward 111 ." Bom 1^; died 17x0. 

BARON, MICHEL. A FrenOT actor, denomi- 
nated **the Rotcnn olhb rime." Bom 1653; 

BARrH^, R£V« dr. An embent mathema- 
, and pulpit orator. Bom 1630 : 


died t 6 n* 

BARRY, REV. DR. Author of ''Religion for 
Every D^,** etc. 

BARTAS, DU. A celebrated French negotiator 
and poet : his best poem is entitled " The Week 
of Creation." Died fmm wounds received b 
battle, <590. 

BARTON, BERNARD. Amemberofthe Society 
of Friends, commoidy known as “the Quaker 
‘ * of *«The ' 


Poet:" author ( 

1784 : died 1849. 

-«y.w.C.LE 


I Reliquaiy,** etc Bom 


BAS, REV. 

BASIL, ST. Sumamed “the Great" Ammig 
his chief productions are “Homilies oa the 
Psalms," aad “ Homilies on the “ Six Days' 
Work." Bora 399 ; died 379. 

BASSETT. REV. F. TILNEY 

BATES, DAVID 

BATES, REV. DR. A distinguished Presby- 
terian minister: author of **The Lives of Kous 
and Learned Men," etc. Bom 1635 : died 1699. 

BAXTER, REV. RICHARD. styled **the 
English Demosthenes universallv known bv 
his justly admired work, entitled “The Sabta 
Everlasting Rest.” Bom 1615 ; died 1691. 

BAYLEY, SIR JOHN. An iUustrious English 
jurist: author of “A Summary of the Laws of 

‘ the Bills of Exchange." Bora 1763 ; died X84X. 

BAYLISS. WYKE 

BAYLY. REV. lOHN. Author of “The Guar- 
dian Angel." ^m K95 ; died rbss. 

BAYLY, THOMAS H. An Engludi lyric poet 
and novelist Bom 1797 ; died 1839. 

BAYNES, REV. ROBERT H. Editor of “Lym 
Anglicana.'* 

BEARD, REV. DR. Author of **The Inters 
preter of Scripture" etc 

BEATTIE, JAMES. A Scottish poet and meta- 
physiebn. Born 1735 : died 1803. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, D£. A French dnmatUt 
and versatile genius. Boro 1733 ; died Z7Q0. 

BEAUMONT, FRANCIS. A Ivrical ahd de- 
scriptive poet of the highest order. He wrote 
a number of popular dramas b conjuocrion with 
John Fletcher. Bon »86 ; died xors* 

BEAUMONT, REV. DR. One M the most 
eloquent pulj^ oratoni of the present century. 

BEAUMONir SIR JOHN. Author of a col- 
lection of poems, entitled “Bosworth Field." 
Bom xjSa ; died x6s8. 

BEC^IA, MARQUIS DE. An niustrious 
Itaiian : auUior of “Trattato del Delitri e delle 
Pene,"a book wbeb was translated bto the chief 
languages of Europe. Bora 1738 : died 1793. 

BEI^. Sumamed Venera&.^ An English 
monk and Church histoiian, universally bmwn 
bv his *' Histona Ecdesiastica Geinris An- 
glcram." Bom about 673 ; died about 735. 

BEECHER, REV. DR« An embent American 
divine: author of “Views in Dieology," etc. 
Bom 1775 ; died 1863. 

BEECHER, REV. HENRY W. An American 
preacher and writer of extraordinary lUiility and 
eloquence. Bom 18x3* 

BEESLY, REV. A. £ 


QUOTED. Kv 

j r. 

BELL, G. M. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES. A celebnced physio- 
lomt and surgeon : authop^ **The Hand : its 
M^hamm and Vital Bnddwments," etc Bora 

An eminent ItaUan ea- 
sw ive l. Bora z6so ; died 1664. 

BUJjAMY, JACOB. One of t^ most popular 
of Dutch poets: author of “ Vaderlandsche 
Geangen," etc. Bora. xtst^; died z6n* 

BELLeCARDE, ABBX uk Gowntlr known 
as the translator of some of the works of St. 
ChnmosM and other Church Fathers. Bom 
1648 : 1734. 

BEIXlt. REvT GEORGE 

BKLLeW. J. jC. H. Ainhdr of ‘•The Poet.’ 
Corner," etc 

BELZONl, GIOVANNI B. An enterprisbg 
traveller. Bom 1778 ; died zSas. 

BENJAMIN, PARK. An American poet and 
joumalist. Born xSoo ; died 1864. 

BENNETT, WILLIAM C An English poet, 
dislii^tshed as a writer of **Soiags." Bora i8ao. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY. An English jurist and 
utilitarian philosopher : author m “A l>efi»iici 
of Usury," etc Bore 1748; died 1833. 

BENIXEY, RICHARD. Regarded u the 
greatest cl^ical sdiolar England ever produced. 
Bom x66a : died 1749. 

BERNARD, REV. RICHARD. An English 
Puritan divbe : author of '* The Key of Know- 
ledge," etc. Bora 1366 ; died 1641. 

BERNARD, ST. The founder of one hundred 
and sbty monasteries, and the chief promoter of 
the second Cmsade. Bora xogz ; died 1x53. 

BERRIDGE, REV. JOHN.^nthor of “The 
Chrisrian World Unmasked." Born xyxb : died 

BeI^^RAM, rev. R. a. Transbtor of M. 
Coquerers '*I.ecture8 cm Inching." 

BmiAM-EDWARDCM, DE 

BETHUNB. REV. DR. An American divbe, 
poet, and scholar : author of “ The Fnut of die 
Spirit," etc Born 1805 ; died 1863. 

BEITENHAM 

BEVERIDGE, BISHOP. An eminent English 
prebte and orientalist : his most esteemed work 
u “Private Thoughts upon Religion." Bom 
1638 ; died 1708. 

BIAS. One of the seven sages of Greece Lived 
about 566 B.C. 

BICKEKSTETH, REV. EDWARD. A truly 
devout tbeolugiim : author of “ A Help to tlie 
Study of the Scriptures," etc. Bora 1786 ; died 

BllilDULFH, REV. THOMAS T. “EuaykOD 
the Liturgy" is his principal work. Bora 1^3. 

BIGG. 

BILNEV, THOMAS. One of “the noble army 

BINNE^^EV. THOMAS. Author of “ Is it 
Fowble to make the Best of both Woridsf " etc 
Bora iScxk 

BIRKS, REV. PROFESSOR. A polemical 
divbe of great ability. 

BIRT. 

BLACK, DR. An eminent chemist and physi- 
cian. Born rja&j died 1799. 

BLACKIE, PROFESSOR. A Scottish scholar 
and writer. Born 1809. , 

BLACKMORE, SIR RICHARD. A celebrated 
phyiicbn and poet: his “Creatiem" is warmly 
commended. Bom x6so; dbd 1730. 

BLACKSTONE, sir W 1 LL 1 A 1 £ An Hlus- 
trbus English jurist : author of the wcll-knowp 
** Commentaries on the Laws of England." Born 
X793 ; died 1780 

BLACKWOOD, ADAM. His literary reputation 
is derived from a workj^mitUled “ The Martyr- 
dmn of Mary Stuart." Born xs^o ; dbd x6r3. 

BLAIKIE, REV. DR. Editor cf "The Sunday 
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BI«A 1 R, REV. DR. An eminent minister nf the 
Scottish Church : author of “ Lectures on 
Rhetoric," etc. Bom Z7z8 ; died z8oo. 

BLAIR, REV. ROBERT. A Scottish divine, 
whose poem on " The Grave " has won for him 
a laatiim renown. Bom x6qo ; died 1746. 

BLAMIRE, SU^N. An £n|[lish poetess, who 
wrote a number of admired lyncs in the Scottish 
dialect Bom 1747 : died tfoi. 

BLANCHARD, LAM AN. A judidons editor 
and able magariuist. Bora 1803 ; died 1845. 

BLESSINGTON, LADY. As remarlcabl^r her 
literary ability as for her personal beauty. 
Among her most popular works are "The 
Victims of Sodety, and ** Conversations with 
Lord Byron." Bom 1789 ; died 1849. 

BLOMFIELD, BISHOP. An eminent scholar 
and theologian. Bom 1786 ; died x8s7. 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT. Author of the 
well-known rural poem— "The Fanner's Boy." 
Bom 1766; died 1823. 

BLUNT, REV. HENRY. Celebmted for his 
" Lectures on the History of St, Paul." Bom 
1794 : died 1843. 

BLUNT, REV. J. H, Author of "Directorium 
Pastorale," etc. 

BOGART. ELIZABETH. An American poetess. 

BOGATZKY, KARL H. A German theologian : 
author of " The Golden Treasuqr<'' Bom 1690 ; 
didd ^74. 

BOGUS, REV. DAVID. A Scottish divine, and 
one of the first editors of "Thfi Evangelical 
Magazine." Bom 1750 ; died 1825. 

BOILEAU, N 1 COLA& A distinguished French 
poet and satirist His best productions are " The 
Readii4t-Dedc " and *'The Art of Poetry." Born 
x6j6; died 17x1. 

BO 15 , ABBE DU. A French missionary, who 
wrote, in English, "The Characters, Manners, 
and Institutions of the People of India." Bom 
1765 ; died 1848. 

BOLEYN, ANNE. Queen of Henry VIII , 
and mother of Queen Elizabeth, Bom X507 ; 
beheaded 1536. 

BOLIN GBROKE, LORD. A renowned states- 
nian and political writer : Pope pronounced him 
"the best writer of his age." Bom 1678 ; died 1751. 

BOJ.TON, REV. ROBERT. An English scholar 
and divine : author of " Helpes to Humiliation," 
etc. Bora 1572 ; died 1631. 

Bonaparte: prince. An illustrious French 
naturalist; " Illustrations of the Italian Fauna" 
is his best uroduction. Bom 1803 ; died X857. 

BONAR, REV. DR. Author of "Hymns of 
Faith and Hope," etc. Bora x8o8. 

BONNARD, DE. A French poet. Bom 1744 ; 
died X 7 & 4 > 

BON-SENS. LE 

BOOTH, BARTON. Famed as an English actor, 
and author of " The Death of Dido,'^ a drama. 
Bom x68i ; died 1733. 

BORROW, GEORGE. The friend of the Gipsy 
triWs; hts most popular book is "The Bible in 
Spain." Bom x8m. 

BOSSyiERI, PHILIP 

BOS^NT, JAMES B. Bom 1627 ; died 1704. 

BOSSUET, BISHOP. A distinguished French 
divine and pulpit orator. Born 1627 : <llcd ^04. 

BOSTON, REV. THOMAS. A Scottish Prea- 
byterian divine : author of " Human Nature in 
its Fourfold State," etc. Bora 1676 ; died ryza. 

BOSWHLL/ JAMES. The Mographer of Dr. 
Jbbnson; Xm Macaulay styles him "the first 


BO^DJuSil ^HN. Author of "Select Pieces 
_ m Versa and Pr^e." etc. Bom 1783 ; died 18x5. 
9OWLES, QAJROLINE. A poetess univers^y 


admired. After tvrenty years of fiiendship, she 
became the wife of Dr. Southey. Bom 1787 ; 
died X854. 

BOWLES, REV. WILLIAM L. An eminent 
Enghsh poet : author of " The Spirit of Dis- 
covery," etc. Born 1762 ; died xSeo. 
BOWRING, SIR JOHN. An English states- 
man and linguist, rendered famous by his attun- 
ments in the Sdavonic languages. Bom 1792. 
BOWYER, REV. THOJdAS 
BOYD, REV. DR. The popular author of " The 
Recreations of a Country Parson,” etc. 

BOYLE, HON. ROBERT. An illustrious pbiio- 
sopher and lover of science, who founded and 
endowed " The Boyle Lectures." Bom 1626 ; 
died 1691. 

BOYSE, SAMUEL. An EngUsh poet Bom 
1708 ; died 1749. 

BOZIUS. 

BRADFORD, REV. JOHN. A famous Pro- 
testant divine. Born about 15x0 ; martyred zscs. 
BRADLEY, REV. CHARLES. Author of 
" Practical Sermons " , 

BRAINARD, JOHN G C. An American poet 
and editor. Bom 1706 ; died 1828. 
BRAINERD, REV. DAVID. 'Fhe celebrated 
missionary to the Indiana Bom 17x8 ; died X747. 
BRANDE, WILLIAM T. An eminent English 
chemia : author of an excellent " Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art." Bora 17B8 ; died 
z866. 

BRANDON, LORD. A Court favourite. Died 

BR^&ER, FREDERIKA. A Swedish novelist 
of great ability. Bom 1802 ; die d x866. 

BRET, ANTOINE. A French litterateur. Bora 
X7Z7 : died zroe. 

BREWER, REV. DR. Author of " Theology 
in Science," etc. 

BREWSTER, SIR DAVID. The illusirioui 
astronomer: author of " More Workis thau 
One," etc. Born T78X ; died 1868. 

BRIDGE, REV. STEPHEN, A much-esteemed 
English clergyman 

BRIDGES, REV. CHARLES, 'pit well-known 
commentator on Psalm cxix. Died 1869. , 

BROADHURST. 

BROCK. REV. WILLIAM 
BRODIE, SIR BENJAMIN C. The distin- 
guished English surgeon. Bora 1783 ; died 1862. 
BRODRICK, REV. ALAN. Author of " Forest 
Poems" etc. 

BROME, RICHARD. A popular English dra- 
matist, originally a servant of Ben Jooson. Died 

BROOKE, REV. STOPFORD A. Author ot 
" The Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robert- 
son,” etc. 

BROOKS, MRS. M. G. An American poetess. 
Born I 70 S * died X845. 

BROOKS. REV. THOMAS. A celebrated 
Puritan writer; author of "Heaven on Earth," 
etc. Bom x6o8 ; died z68a 
BROOKS. SHIRLEY 

BROOME, REV. DR Beaide^tlm composition of 
his own poems, he contributed several books to 
Pope's translation of " The Odyssey.” Died 1745, 
BROTHERTON, JOSEPH 
BROUGH, BISHOP 

BROUGHAM, LORD. A popular British orator, 
statesman, and writer: author of "Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George 
HI." etc. Bom 1779 ; died 1871. 

BROWN, FRANCES. The btind poetess. Boro 
18x6 

BROWN, PHOEBE 

BROWN, REV. DR. Author of <*The Second 
Advent," etc. ^ 

BROWN, REV. HUGH S. A popular English 
lecturer. 

BROWN, REV. J. a Author of "The Honfe 
Life," etc. 
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BROWN Et BISHOP. Thedistin^ishedexpoM- 
tor of the XXXIX. Arlicien Bum t8xx. 

BROWNE, MARY A. “The Coronal" is her 
best poem. Bbm xBia ; died 1846. 

BROWNE. REV. H. J. 

BROWNE* SIR THOMAS. An eminent anti- 
quaiy and physician : authof of ** Keligio ble> 
dici,^ etc. Bom 1605 ; died x68a. 

BROWNING* MRS. A first-class EnglUh poet- 
ess: her chiof work is entitled ** Aurora Leigh.*' 
Bom 1809 ; died i86x. 

BROWNING, ROBERT. Author of “ Tht Ring 
and the Bool^*' etc. Bom x8za. 

BRU CE, MICHAEL. A singularly plaintive and 
elegant poet Bom 1746 ; died 1767. 

BRlfCE, REV. ROBERT. An able Scottish 
clergyman. Bom X554 ; died i6ji. 

BRUYERE, JEAN DE LA An illnstrioiw 
French wnter and moralist " Les Caract^rei de 
ThBophraste ” is his principal work. Born 1(44 ; 
died 1696. 

BRYAN, MICHAEL. Authorof " A Biogmphi- 
cal and Critical Dictionary." Bom 1757 ; died 
xSax. 

BRYANT, WILLIAM C. A well-known Ameri- 
can poet “Thanatopsis" is regarded by many 
as his finest poem. Bom ^04. 

6RYDGES, SIR SAMUEL^. An able gene.'i- 
logist, topographer, and bibliographer, yet a man 
of eccentric character. Burn 1769 ; died 1837. 

BUCHOLTZER, REV, ABRAHAM. A German 
divine, and an intimate friend of Mclancthon 
Bom X530 ; died 1584. 

BUCK, REV. CHARLES, Author of ‘'A Tlie- 
ological Dirtionaiy,"etc. Born 1771; died 1815. 

BUCKE, CHARLES. An el^uent English 
writer : author of " The Beauties, Harmonies, 
and Sublimities of Nature," etc. Born 1781 , 
died X847. 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES S A celebrated 
English traveller and temperance lecturer. Born 
1786 ; died X855. 

BUCKLAND, REV. BR. Bistingiiished more 
a* a geologist than as a divine His principal 
^ork is "Geology and Mineralon* Considered 
with Reference to Natural Theology " Bora 
1784 ; died iSsfi- 

BUCKLE. HENRY T. A political and historical 
philosopher: autbpf of "llie History of Civih- 
cation in EurcDe." Bom tSaa ; died x86a. 

BUCKMINSTER, REV. JOSEPH S. A mfted 
American disdne and competent scholar. Bom 
; died x8x9. 

BUDGELL, EUSTACE. An able contributor to 
" The Spe^ator," etc Born 1685 ; drowned 17^6. 

BUFFON, COMTE BE. Said to be " the most 
eloquent, if not the most accurate, of naturalists," 
Boru 1707 ; died isfiS. 

BULLINGER, REV. HEINRICH. A Swiss 
pastor and reformer ; lus works are chiefly con- 
troversial. Bora 1504 ; died i s7S. 

BULLOCK* REV. CHARLES. Editor of "Our 
Own Fireside," etc. 

BUNSEN. CHEVALIER VON. An illustrious 
German theologian, historian, and archaologist : 
author of ** Egypt's Place in universal History," 
etc. Bom xtox : died z86d. 

LUNYAN, JOHN. Styled "the Bishop of the 
Baptists.'* His " Pilgrim's Progress " nas won 
for him a world-wide and lasting popularity. 
Bora 1628 ; died x688. 

BURKE, EDMUND. A most illustrious states- 
man, orator, and political writer. Among his 
chief works is " An Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful." Boro 

An emment English 
statesman. Bom tsao; died x^oB. 

BURNET. BISHOP A British historian of con- 
siderable renown. Bora 1641 : died 1715. 

BURNS, REV. J. D. Author of "The Vision 
of Prophecy,” etc. 


BURNS, ROBERT. "The national poet of 
Scotland." Bom 1759 • ^ 79 ^- 

BURRlLLk JAMEb. An American lawyer and 
senator. Sam 177a : died x8ao, 

BURRITT, ELIKU. Styled "the Uamed 
Blacksmith : " author of " i»arks from the An- 
vil," and “ A Voice from the Forge." Bora 181 x. 

BURROUGHS, REV. JEREMIAH. Author 
of "Gospel Conversation," and other devout 
works which were highly esteemed. Bora 1599 ' 
died 1646. 

BURTON, REV. ROBERT. A celebrated 
English humorist and philosopher ; unis'ersallv 
known 1^* "The Anatomy of Melancholy." Born 
1376 ; died about 1640. 

BURY, BISHOP de: Author of *<A Treatise 
on the Love of Booka" Bora 1287; died 1345. 

BUSH, REV. PROFESSOR. A &moiis Ameri- 
can commentator. Bom 1796 ; died x86o 

BUSHNELL* REV. DR. His most important 
work is " Nature and the Supernatural as together 
constituting the One System of God." Born 
x8o2 

BUSSY-RABUTIN, COUNT DE. A distin 
gutshed l*rench wit and satirist. Born 1618. 
di^d i 6 qj . 

BUTLFiR A H 

butler! bMoP. An English author of g>eat 
eminence. " The Analogy of Religion " rendered 
him immortal. Born 1692 ; died X7<s. 

BUTLER, MRS. A popular Engli^ actress and 
writer. Born t8xt. 

BUTLER, REV. DEAN 

BUTLER, REV. W. ARCHER. An Irish di- 
vine and philosopher. His "Sermons" and 
** Lectures " are models of eluant and vigorous 
composition. Born 18x4 ; died 1848. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL. A celebrated English wit 
and poet : author of " Hudibras.” Born about 
x6ia . died z68a 

BUXTON* SIR THOMAS F. A distinguished 
philanthropUt : he produced "A Treatise onilie 
Slave Trade.'' Born 1786 ; died 1845. 

BYRON, LORD. An English poet of wuiwial 
gemus. Bora 1788 ; died 1824. 


C 

C/ESAR, JULIUS. "Dictator of Rome." Bom 
zoo B.C. ; fell beneadi the daggers of political 
conspirators. 44 b.c. 

CAIRD, REV. DR. A Scottish minister and 
pulpit ontor of great note: author of "The 
Kefigion of Common Life," etc. Bora i8aa. 

CALDERON. A famous Spanish dramatist. 
Born x6ot ; died x68t. 

CALDERWOOD, REV. DAVID. A celebrated 
Scottish divine : author of " A History of the 
Church of Scotland " Born 1575 ; died 1651. 

CALDWELL, ROBERT. A modem English 

GENIUS, WALTER. A noted WcLh hiv 
torian, who flourished about ziao. 

CALTHROP, REV. GORDON. Author of 
** Words Spoken to my Friends." 

CALVIN, JOHN. Ine distinguished reformer 
and commentator. Bora 1509 ; died 1584. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM. An eminent KngUsh 
antiquary ; his most celebrated work is Bm.ui- 
nia sive Regnorum Anglue," etc. Bora 1551 : 
died 1622. 

CAMCENS, LOUIS DE. A famous Portuguese 
poet Bora 1524 : died 1579. 

CAMPBELT^ LORD. An illustrious British 
lawyer and statesman : author of " The Lives of 
the Chancellors of England," etc. Bom 1779 ; 
died i86z 

CAMPBELL^ REV. ALEXANDER. Foqnder 
of the religious sect denominate I " the DLdples 
of Christ." Bom X788; died 1855. 
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CAMPBELL* REV. DR. 
lililosophy of Rhetdric" 


Author of “The 
Bom 1709 ; died 


CAMPBELL* THOMAS. A British poet, known 
world'^ide by “ The Pleasures of Hope.” burn 
1977; died xSii* 

CAMPIAN, EDMUND. An English Jesuit : 
author of ** Chronolqgia Universalis. etc. Exe- 
cuted z58s. 

carew Lady 

CAREW* THOMAS. An English poet and royal 
favourite. Bom 1589 ; died 1639. 

CAREY* REV. DR. A celebrated orientalist and 
missionaiT* Bora 1761 ; died 1834. 

CARLETON* william, a famous Irish no- 
'velist: his “Traits and Stones of the Irish 
Peasantry ** is an exceedingly popular bouk. Bum 
1796 : died 1869. 

CARJJSLE, EARL. Author of “A Diary in 
Turkish and Greek Waters.” Born 1802 : died 
X8614. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS. The distinguished British 
essayist, historian, and speculative philosopher. 
Born 179$. 

carpenter, dr. Editor of “Populhr Read- 
ings." Bora 18x3. 

CARRINGTON, EDWARD 

CARTWRIGHT, REV. WILLIAM. An English 
poet and eloquent preacher. Born x6ix ; died 

cm, ABICE An American authoress, who has 
obtained considerable popularity in Europe as 
well as in her own native land. Born about 1822. 

CARYL, REV. JOSEPH. Author of “ An Ex- 
position of Job.” Born x6oa ; died 16^3 

CASAS, BARTOLOMEO DE LAS. A cclcbrat- 
ed ^anish prelate, whose “General Histury of 
the Indies " is invaluable. Born 1474 ; died 1 566. 

CASSIODORUS, MAGNUS A. A Roman se- 
nator and historian, subsequently a monk. Bora 
about 468 ; died about 570. 

CATHElULL. 

CATO, MARCUS P. Denominated by Cicero 
“ the Father of his Country.” Bora 95 a.c. ; 
ended his life byfalling on bis own sword, 46 s.c. 

CAUNTER, REV. H. 

CAUSSIN, NICOLAS. A celebrated French 
writer and Jesuit. His work entitled “ The Holy 
Court ” met with an immense circulation. Bora 
1582 ; died rdsx. 

CECIL, LORD. An able and upright statesmui : 
author of “ The State and Dignity of a Secretary 
of State." Born 1503; died xdza. 

CECIL, REV. RICHARD. One of the mo<.t 
eminent preachers of thb English Church. Beside 
a series of sermons, he wrote “ lEe Life of the 
Rev. John Newton.” Born 1748 ; died 1810. 

CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE. " The Shaki^^eare 
of Spain," and the famous author of “Don 

S 'uixote.” Bora 1547 : died x6i6. 

ALMER8. REV. DR. A divine and writer 
“ flfi whose like Scotland will not soon look again." 
Bom 1780 ; died 1847. 

CHAMBERS, DR. WILLIAM. Author of 
** Essays.” etc. 

gSAMPNEVS. REV. W. W. . 

WANNING, REV. DR An eloquent divine 
and advocate of peace and liberty, born 1780 ; 

CHAPIN, IktEV. DR. A distinguished Americnn 
and orator : author of “ Humanity in 


and ttunklator. Bora 1557 ; died 1634. 
CHaPONE, HESIER. An Engl^ authorals 
cii eonridarable : her “ Letters on the Im- 
pitNeirjiM«ff tha Miiid " aragreatly priaed. Born 

Cl 5 Mg|E$ L King of England. Bom x6oo; 


CHARLE.S XII. King of Sweden. Bom i6Sa ; 
killed 1718. 

CHAKLLSWORTH, MARIA L. The popular 
authoress of “ Ministering Children," etc. 

CHAKNOCK, REV. STEPHEN. Celebrated 
for b»" Discourses on Providence ” Bora 1628: 
died i 63 o. 

CHAKRON, PIERRE, An eminent French 


illustrious French writer : author of ** Q6aie du 
Christianisme.” Bora 1768 ; died 1848. 

CHATHAM, LORD. A renowned and eloquent 
statesman. Born 1708 ; died 1778. 

CHATTERTON, IHOMAS. An EngUsh poet 
of considerable promise, but whose lue wa* cui^ 
^hort by poison. Born ysa j died 1770. 

CHAUCEk, GEOFFREY. “The Father of 
English Poetry.” The celebrated “ Canterbury 
Tales ” are reckoned his best compositions. Born 
1328 ; died 1400. 

CHEEVER, REV DR. Author of “Lectures 
on the Pilnim’s Progress,” etc. 

CHENEDOLLE, CHARLES T. DE. An emi- 
nent French poet : his principal poem is entitled 
“Le G^nie de THomme.” Bora 1769; died 

CHESTER T L 

CHESTErWeLD, lord. An English states- 
man of b4illiiiit accomplishments, but intense 
vanity and ambition : hi> lame as an author rests 
on his “ Letters to his Son.” Born 1^4 ; died 

cffhi^ALIER, MICHEL. A notable French 
economist. Bora i8u6. 

CHEYNE, DK. A famous Scotch physician and 
essayist. Born X67X ; died 1742 

CHILLINGWORTH, REV. WILLIAM An 
eminent divine and coiitrovers ali»i : author of 
“ The Religion of Protestants,” etc. Born iGoa ; 
died 1644. 

CHRYSOSTOM, ST. A pre-eminent Greek 
Father, designated “ the Golden- Mouthed : ” his 
writings consist of commentaries, treatises, asid 
sermons Bom 347 ; died 407. 

CHURCH, REV. R W. Author of “Sermons 
on Great Texu." 

CHURCHILL, REV. CHARLES. Known more 
os a poet than as a divine. “ The Conference," a 
poem, is his master-piece. Born 173 1 ; died 1764. 

CHURCHYARD, THOMAS. An English versi- 
her ; author of “ The Worthiness of Wales,” etc. 
Born about zsao ; died 1604. 

CIBBER, COLLEY. A witty English dramatist 
and actor. Born Z67X ; died 1757. 

CICERO. “The Prince of Roman Orators." Boca 
X06 B.c. ; murdered 43 s.c. 

CLARE, JOHN. The Northamptonshire peasant- 
poet. Born 1793 ; died X864. 

CLARENDON, LORD. An illustrious English 
historian and statesman : author' oi “ The HL 
tory of the Rebellion and Civil Wan." Born 
1608 ; died 1674. ^ 

CLARKE, REV. DR.. ADAM. An eminent 
theologian and orientalist. Bom 1762 ; died 1832. 

CLARKSON, REV. DAVID. ^‘A divine of 
extraordinaiy worth." Born 162a ; died t686. 

CLAY, HENRY. A famous American statesman 


and orator. Born X717 ; died 1852. 

CLEVELAND, JOHN. An EngUiOi poet and 
noted political writer. Born 16x3 ; died X659. 

COBBETT, WILLIAM. Univenally known as 
a vigmous political and miscellaneous writer. He 
Was the friend of the poor. Bora 1762; died 

RICHARD. Hie dittingiiidied 
senator and advocate of free trade. Born 1804 ; 
died 1865. 

COCHRANE, EARL. Author of a valuable 
work, entitled “ The Application of Chemistry 
to A^citlture,** etc. Born 1749 ; died i8gx. 


; died 1852. 
An Engl 




AUTHORS QUOTED. 


COCKTON, HENR'Vto A poinilar Engli«ih 
rov«H«t: Author of **The Life and Adventurer 
of VAleutine Vox.” Bom about i8q8; died 

a^N. DR. An eminent RnalUh phyiridan : I 
axithor of Philosophical Treatise on the j 
Pirsions,” etc. Bom 1736 ; died x8i8. 

COKE, SIR EDWARD. Distinguished as a 
lawyer and a judge : his fame as an author rests 
on his ** Institutes of the Laws of England.” , 

COLERlJSiErHA&LEY. An English poet 
and miscellaneous writer. Bom 1796; died | 

COiSrTDGE, SAMUEL T. A philosopher, 
theologian, and poet of the highest order of 
attammentr. Bom 1773 ; died 1834. 

COIEY, REV. SAMUEL. A popnlar English 
minister. 

COLLET, REV. DEAN. A very learned man, 
and an eminent forerunner of the Reformation : 
he was also the founder of St. PauVs Schools. I 
Bom 1466 ; died 15x0. 

C 01 .T.IER, JEREMY. An able writer and 
historim. His chief work is "A Short View 
of the Ensli<«h Stage.” Bom 1650 ; died 1736 

COLLINS, WILLIAM. Highly gifted as a lyric 
poet; author of “An Ode to the Passions,” 
otr. B<srn 1730 : died 1756. 

COI.LYER, REV, DR. An English divine, cele- 
brated for his several lectures on the Scripture. 
Died 1854. 

COLMAN, OEOROE .Styled “the Younger;** 
a distinguished wit and dramatist. Bom 178% ; 
died 1836. 

COI.TON, REV. CALEB C. The elo'-ucnt but 
unfortunate niitho*’ of “ T.acon,** Died 1833. 

COOMBE, DR. ANDREW. An eminent physi- 
riiin and medical writer. Bom 1707 ; died 1847. 

COMBE, WILLIAM. Author of “ The Devil on 
Two Sticks.” Died xSsn 

CONDER, JOSIAH. Publisher of 
Modem Travell^'* etc. Bora 1789 ; died 1855, 

CONFUCIUS. The immortal Chinese sage, who 
Hovirished ^ b.c. ; died 478 n c. 

CONGREVE; WILLIAM.' A witty and original 
English dramatist : hi^ best composition wa« 
“The Mourning Bride” Bom 1670; died 

1770 . ' 

COOK, ELIZA An exceedingly popular English 
poetess Born 1817, 

COOKE, THOMAS. Acdebrated actor. Born 
T73r ; djid 1848. 

COOPER, REV. EDWARD. Auilwr of "Sser- 
mon«,” etc. 

CORBET. BISHOP. An FngMsh ooet and 
p*ilpjl orator : author of “ Farewell to the 
FairiesJ* etc. Born is8a; died 163s. 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE. Stvied “the Gr^nd 
Comeille,*' because he was the most distinguislied 
of the French dramatists. Born x6q6; died 
T684. 

COTTA, BARON. A celebrated German book- 
w’ler. Bom 1764 ; died x8ia 

COTTON. DR. NATHANIEL. Eminent as a 
phvsidin and a poet: author of “Marriage, a 
Vision.” Bom 1707 : died *788. 

COTTON, REV. JOHN. A learned English 

COVERDALE. BISHOP. The tint translator 
of the whole Bible into English. Bom 1487 ; 
died is68. 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. An English poet: 
author of “Plndurlc Odes,” etc. Bom 1618; 

_died 1667. 

CO^^EY, HANNAH. Celebrated for her 
More Ways than One,” Bom *743; died 
jRort# 

William. Described bv Dr. 
nouth^ as “ the most popular poet of his gene- 
nitmn.'* Bom 1731 ; died sBoo. 


COXE* BISHOP. An eminent American divine ; 
authftr of “ Christi*n B diads,” etc. Bom x 8 t 8 . 

CRABBfi, REV. GEORGE. A wellknm 
FiOglith poet and divine: author of **The 
Boiwgh/* etc Rom 1734 : died x 8 ^. 

CRADOCK, REV. WALTER. Wn t6oo: 
died xdsT* 

CRAKANTHORPE. REV. RICHARD. An 
elegant Puritan preacher; his best woric is 
“Defensio Ecdenm Anglicanm.” Bora 1567; 
died 1634. 

CRANMER, ABCHBTSHOP. A aealom pm. 
moter of the English Reformation. Bom 1489 ; 
burnt xssA. 

CRASHAW, RICHARD A pon of conaMer- 
aUe merit Bom sdis ; died 1650. 

CRAWLEY, 

CREASY, SIR EDWARD S. A celebrated 
English lawyer and historian: author of “The 
Rise and Progress of the English Constitution.*' 
Bom tSxa. 

CREWDSON, MRS. T. D. 

CRICHTON, REV. ANDREW. A talented 
Presbyterian divine. Born 1837 : died t8^. 

CROLY, REV.^ DR. ^ A popular nnet and mis- 
cellaneous writer: his ** Catiline'^ is considered 
“ a splendid performance.** Bom 1780 ; died x86o. 

CRUDEN, ALEXANDER. The well-known 
compiler of “ A Concordance of the Scriptures.” 
Bom 1700 ; died 1770. 

CULLEN, DR. A distinguished physidan and 
medical writer. Bom xTia * died 1790. 

CUMBERLAND. RICHARD 

GUMMING. REV. DR. A voluminous tWo. 
gical writer : author of ** Voices of the Day,” 
etc Bom i8to. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN. A Scottish poet 
and critic. Bom t78s : died 1843. 

CUNNINGHAM, REV. JOHN W Author of 
**The Velvet Cushion,” etc. Bom 1780; died 
i86x. 

CURRAN, TOHN P A brilliant Irish barrister. 

Bom 1750 ; died 1817. 

CUVIER^ BARON. Th* U 1 iistrioii« aoologist and 
anatomist : author of “ lectures on Compatative 
Anatomy,*’ etc. Bom 1769 : died 183 a. 

CUYLER, REV. DR. A popular American 

divine, 

CYPRIAN, ST One of the most eminent Fathers 
of the Church, and bishop of C.trthage : auth r 
of several important Treatises Bom about aoo ; 
msrt^Tcd as8 

CYRIL, ST. Bi«bop of Terusalem: his works 
principally consist ^ of T^ectures to Catechu- 
mms. Horn 315 ; died 38O. 

CZERWINSKl. 


DABSHFLIM 

D AGUESSAU. HENRI F. A celebrated Freooh 
chancellor, orator, and legislator. Bora i(i 63 ; 
died T751 

DALE, Rr'V. CANON. An eimnent divine ani 
poet : author of “The Sabbath Companion,” etc. 
Bom 1707* 

DAT MANY, T.ORD 

DANA, MATILDA F. 

DANAj RICHARD M. An American poet and 
essavist of note. B«n 1787. - 

DAN BY, CECIL 

DANIEL. SAMUEL. A meritorious but 
neglected English poet and hisiorUn. Jlnra xsda ; 
dim t6i9. 

DANTE* The moat distinguished of the Italhm 
poem. Bom rads ; died X3ar. 

DARLEV« GEORt'.E. An Irish poet and mathe- 
maridan. Bora 1785 ; died 1840. 

DARU, COUNT. An illnftrii^ French stat^ 
man, historian, nnd poet: author of “The Hi» 
toiy of Venice,” etc. Boro 17C7 ; died 1809, 



AUTHORS QUOTED, 


DARWIN, DR. ERASMUS. Aii ingeniouii 
EngUfh |^yiiioioti>t«iid poet. Born Z731 ; 6 ktd 
x8oji. v> ^ ^ 

DARWIN. PROFESSOR. Autbor ot '^Ttm 

iy%u!uGN]^|!Bk^ OR. Tt* ck>(]tt.Bt hi.- 
torinn of Refornw^Oi^of'^tike bixteenck 
Cnnixirv,*' Bgni titu : died t 

^An EnglUdi 

poet-laurenfeo : Gondii^ \$ hw chief pro- 

duction. Bom 1605 ; ( W i66d. 

DAVIDSON, LUCKETIA M.‘ An American 
poeteM ci great and rtady alulity. Roru zbotf . 
dmd xSac. 

DAVIDSON, MARGARET M. Sai«i to have 
been ** Aagelk;,” Som tba3; 4Rd xbj8. 

daviesT^mmEune M. 

D^IE&^MRS A n^ euanflntly devout and 

of “Our Heuvcnly 


DIXON, W. HEPWQRTH. _ _ 

popular writer : author of Her Majeaty's 
Tower,** etc. BMm iSai. 

DODDRIDGE, REV. DR. A well-known ex- 

dSSi^RRv!^'' 

DONNE* ReV. dr. An eminent English diVine 

A>ORS£T| EARL.*. Distinguished both as a 
writer and a statesman, fiom 1536 ; died t6o8. 
DOUBLEbAY, tNOMAS 

DOUDNEY, REV. DR. Editor of ‘‘The 
Goml Magosin^" e^ 

DOWnHAHT^V. SeORGE. Author of** A 
Treatise on Justiication,** etc. Died 1634. 

DRAYl'ON, MICHAEL. Axi English pot^t- 
I laureate: his principal composition is ^'ihe 
Poly-Odiiun.*' Bom xs6i ; died xbtx. 

DRENNAN, DR. An Irish poet a^ political 
writer. Bom 1754; died iBao. 

DkEXELlUS, JEREMIAH. A German Jesuit 
aitd orator. Born xsfiz ; died 1638. 

DRUMMOND, REV. D. T. k. Author of 
**Lajkt .Scenes iu the Life ot our haiiuur," 
etc. 

DRUMMOND, SIR WILLIAM. A Britii.h 
schclaf and clever writer. Died i8a8. 

DRUMMOND. WILLIAM. A hcottuJi poet, 
whose u orks are replete with delicacy and ten- 
derness. Bom X585 ; died 1640. 

DKYUEN, JOHN. An English poet-laureate 
and^ royal nistoriographer. ** I'he Ode for St. 
Cecilia s Day '* is regarded as hu finest poem. 
Bom 1631 : died 1700. 

DUDLEY, LORD. Author of *'Thc Life of 
Horae looke." Bom 1781 ; died 1833. 

DUFF, JAMES 

DUFF, REV. DR An eminent Scottish mis- 
siouary : author of ** ludia and Indun Missiuiut," 
etc. Bom 1806. 

DUFFEKIN. LORD. He puMEhed a work, 
enmled "Letters from High Latitudes,” uhicn 
18 justly commended. Born x8i6. 

DUMOULIN. . 

DUNCAN, KEV. DR. I'he founder of Savings’- 
Banks, and author of *''lhe Sacred Pbilosopliy 
t1 the Seasons," etc. Bom 1774; died 1846. 

DUNDLlSON, DK. Distmguished for his pro- 
tound and vaiied Jeanimg. Bom 1798; wed 
1869. 

DUNS, REV. DR. Author of ** Science and 

Christian 1 houghi." 

D U FORT, PAUL. A popular Trench dramaiEt 
Bora 17^. 

DWlGHi, REV. DR. A famous American 
orator and writer : his ** Theology Explained and 
Defended ” is confessedly one ot the best systeiiiN 
of theology extant. Bom 1759 ; died 18x7. 

DWIGUl, KEV. SERENO E. Author of 
** Discourses." Boni 1786; died x8yo. 

DYER, KEV. JOHN. A British poet of con- 
siderable repute. Bom 1700 ; died 175B. 

DYMOND, JONATHAN. .An eminLiit English 
luonlist and essayist, and a niiiiibcr ol tiie 
Society of Frienus. Bora 1796 ; died x8a8. 


An able and 
Her Majesty's 


A well-known ex- 


DAVIES, SIR JOHN. A dEtingUished ‘lawyer 
and pom: his principal composition is *‘'ihe 
ImmortoUty df the Soul.” Bom 1570: died 
x6a6. 

DAVIS, THOMAS. An Insh poet and politi- 
cian. Bora 18x4 ; died 1845. 

DAVY. SIR HUMPHREY. The inventor pf 
the Safety Lamp, and one of the must tamous 
of modem chemists. Bom 1778 ; died 1819. 

DAWES, RUFUS. An American poet ol some 
eminence. Bora 1803. 

DECKER, THOMAS. An English dranuust Ol 
the sixteenth century. ^ 

DEFOE. DANIEL. A popular English writer 
and an originad genius: author ol "Kobiiisun 
Crusoe,” etc. Bora xfibx ; died 1731. 

DELAVIGNE, JEAN F. C A distinguished 
French dramatist Born 1793 ; died 1843. 

DEMING, MRS. H. A. 

DEMOCRITUS. One of the famous Greek 
philosophers : he was styled *' the Laugliui^ 
rhUosopher.** Bora 460 b.c ; died 360 ux. 

DEMOSTHENES. The immorul Greek orator 
Born about 38a b.c ; died 38a u.c. 

DENHAM, SIR JOHN. Deservedly con- 
sidered one of the Fathers of Enghsu poeuy. 
Itorn x6x5 : died 1668. 

DENNY, SIR WILLIAM 

DENTON, REV. THO1VJA.S. Author of a Poem 
entitled ** The House of Superstition,” etc. Bom 
1794: died 1777. 

bEKBY, EAXU An illusirious English stntrs- 

DE^HAVIN, GABRiEL R. A Russian uele 
brity : author of ** An Ode to the Deny,” etc. 
Bora 1743 : died x8i6. 

DESCARTES. A distinguished French mathe- 
mattcian and philosopher. Born 1596 ; Uied XO50. 

D’H^NAULT. ^ , 

DICK, KEV. DR. An eminent Scottish writer : 
author of ** The Chrution Philosopher," etc. 

DlCKEiSS,' CHARLES The popular English 
novelist. Born i8ia ; died 1870. 

DICKENSON, ELIZABETH 

DJNN1E5, ANNA P. A volume of poems— 
** The Floral Year,'* is her best j.roducUoii. 

DKKXETIAN* A famous Roman unperor. 
about 90 ; died 313. 

DIODORUS distuiguished historian. He 
lived in the first century, b.c. 

DION« CASSIUS. A celebrated Roman historian 
end senator: author of *"Xhc History of 
Rome." Bom about 155. ^ , 

DIONYSIUS. A noted Greek histonan and 

DI^R^Ur^^AC^ Author of **The Cunosi- 

lUustriOus English statesman : his last i^ork is 
^Lothnir." Bom i8o5« 


EARLE, BISHOP. JUcoiduiK to Burnet, **he 
was the greatest man of all the clergy ” of his 
time. Boin i6ox ; died 1665. 

EASTLAKE. SIR CHARLES. A celebrated 
English historical pointer, who has enriched the 
literature of art with sevend most valuab.e works. 
_ Born X793 ; died X865. 

Edgeworth, MARIA AweU-known writo 

of fascinating tales. Bom 1767 ; died 1849. 
EDMEbTON, JAMES. A desout moueru En,: 
lihh poet. 

EiiWAKD VI. Founder of St. Thomas's Hus. 



autrom qvcr'bd. 


pittlii^^aBaMmuiGnmiMrSchDolt. BOm 

ED^Al^t'^iv. JONATHAN A Wwiw 
American theologian and mefUphyricMa : auihlir 
oC “ The Freedom of the Will, etc. Bom 1703 > 
died ZTSS. 

EFFRKDI, EVILU 

EHRE^hRG* DiU An emtnen^Gennan naturn* 
Ubt. Bom 1705. 

ELDON, LORD. A dUtingtl^ehdd U^or and 
stateemaa. Bom 1751 ; di^ 1938. 

ELIZABETH, lHAkLOXTB* A trvly det^t 
and pleasing authoress;' Bom 1793 ; dim 1846^ 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN. He^ reign was distin* 
guished As one of the greatest periods in English 
Rterature. Shakspeuae, Spenser, Lord Ba^, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Hooker, were itt Ulus. 
triouB ornaments. Born 1533 : died x6oA 

ELLICOTT, BISHOP. Author of “A Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles,** etc Bom 18x9. 

ELLIOIT, EBENEZEK. Designated the ** Corn- 
Law Rhymer.*' Bom 1781 : died 1849. 

ELPH INSTONE. 

ELY, REV. JOHN. A distinguished Noncon- 
formist divine. 

ELYOT, SIR THOMAS. A celebrated EngUsh 
diplomatist and learned writer : author of ''The 
Castle of Health,** etc. Died 1546. 

EMERSON, RALPH W. An eminent American 
essayist and poet Bom 1803 

EMMERSON, MRS. 

EPICTEJ'US. Originally a slave ; after his 
emancipation, he became a Stoic philosopher. 
He lived in the first century. 

EPICURUS. A famous Greek philosopher, the 
founder of the Epicurean sect Bom about 340 
B.C. ; died 370 ac 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM. A distinguished Eng-* 
Itsh judge. Bora X 793 

LKSRINE, LOKl).^ His chief publication is 
‘'Armata,'* a political romance. Bom 1750; 
died 1833 

EURIPIDES. The illustrious tragic poet of 
^hens It is said that he composed no less than 
niiiety-two tragedies. Bom 480 n c. , died 406 

EUSEBIUS. Styled "the F.-uher of Eccleslas- 
tical History ;*' Jerome rails him "the Prince 
of the Ariani,'* Born .diuut a66 . died about 

E^S, MARIAN C. Under the assumed name 
of George Eliot, she published " 'i he Mill on the 
Floss,** etc. Bora alx>ut z^ao. 

EVANS. REV. J. HARRINGTON An eminent 
English theologian. Bom 1785 : died 1849. 

EVELYN, JOHN. An accomplished English 
writer. His " Sylva ; or, a Discourse on Forest 
Trees." was the first work printed by order of the 
Koyal Society. Born xdao : died X706. 

EVERETT, EDWARD. A famous American 
statesman, orator, and scholar Born 1794 ; died 
1865. 


FABER, REV. GEORGE S. A sridely^-known 
and justly-appreciated theologian. His " Diffi- 
culties of Infidelity** is a masterly production. 
Bom 1773 ; died X854 

FALCON^ER, WILLIAM. A Scottish poet: 

author of "The Shipwreck." Bora 1730; 
_ perished at lea 1769. 

farmer, rev. HUGH. An eloquent praacher 
_ and able writer. Bom 1714 ; died 1767. 

Farrar, rev. Frederick w. Author of 

" The witness of History to Cbciat/ etc. 

farre. dr 

FELLOWES, REV. DR The teamed writer of 
"Christian Philosophy,** etc. Born 1770; died 
1847. 


FELTHAM, OWEN. Celebrated as the author 
" Keiolves^l^vin^ Moral, and Political.** 


FlgNELON^ AI^HRISHOP. An eminent 
rrencbdivxBC whose worlmare generally known 

FENTON^JELIMIL’ a distiiHauhed English 
poeg and hih^rii|«inal wrifeer. Bom 1683 ; died 

fFi^SON, ROSERT. a BritUi pe«t ml 
toose Writer: Vlthor of Shadow ^ the 
Pytaunid/htc. x8ao. 

FEHIrUSON, SAMUEL 

FERRlER, MARY. A gifted Scottish novelist. 
Bnni X78S : died 1834. 

FETIS, FRANCOIS J. A BHgian composer, 
critic, and bioembher: author of ^*A Genera] 
History of etc. Bom 1784. 

FEYJOO, A Benedictihe designated " the 
Spanish Addison.*' Bora 1676: diedx764. 

FICHTE. JOHANN G. A celebrated German 
philosdpher, w]^ works are replete with elu- 


flS^us. An eminent French mathematiciam. 
Bora 1494 : died X555. 

FINNEYT REV. CHARLES G. Author of 
** Lectures on Revivals," etc. Born 1703. 
FITZ-OSBORNE. 

FITZ-RAYMOND. 

FITZROW, ADMIRAL. Superintendent of the 
Meteorological Department of the Board of 
lYade B^ 1805 ; died X865. 

FLAMANK, REV. JAMES 
FLAVEL, rev. JOHN. A noted Cklrintstk' 
divme: author of "Husbandry Spirititaliaed." 
Bora 1637 ; died xfipx. ' 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD. An English poet 
and dramatist. Died 1678. 

FLEMING. Styled " the TraveHcr.** 
FLEMING, CONTARINI 
FLEMING, REV. ROBERT. The celebrated 
anther of " The Rise and Fall of the Papacy." 
Died 17x6. 

FLETCHER, ANDREW. An able .^^oottish 
writer and urator ; sometimes called " Fletcher 
of Saltoun " Born 1653 ; died 7716. 
FLETCHER, JOHN. An eminent English 
dramatist. Born 7576; died 1635. 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS Author of an allis 
gorical poem, entitled ."The Furple Island.^ 


orn 1584 ; died 1650, 

FLEl-CHER, REV. GILES 'Christ*® Vic- 
tory "—a magnificent poem— 4 s the production of 
his genius. Bom 1588 ; died >633. 

FLETCHER, REV. JOHN W. "The devout 
vicar of Madeley." His works are published in 
eight volumes. Born 1739 ; died X785, 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW. A dutinguuhed 
English navigator. Bora 1760 ; died i8x^ 

FLINT, TIMOTHY. An Wrican autlior and 
traveller: author of "*ihe Geograj^y of the 
Valley of the Missiisippi," etc. Born 1780; 
died 1840 

FLOURENS. MARIE J. P. A celebrared 
French physiologist and author: his work on 
" Human Longevity * is a very popular book. 
Born 1794. 

FOLLENj MRS. ELIZA L. The composer of 
" I'wilight Stories,** etc. Bom X787 ; dM 1859. 

FONTAINE. JEAN DE LA. The ftim^ 
French fabulist. Born xdaz ; died s6gs. 

FONTENELL^ BERNARD DE. ^ eminent 
French dramatist and philosopher: his most 
adirared production is '* An Essay on the Geo- 
met^of the Infinite.*' Bora 1657 : died X757. 

FOO’DE, SAMUEL. A comic writer and actor. 


'Christ's Vic- 


ory a magnificent poem— 4 n the production of 
us genius. Ilom 1588 ; died >623. 

ETCHER, REV. JOHN W. "The devout 


Born lyax ; died 1777. 
FORD, JOHN. A ; 


noted Englieh dramatist: 
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audkor 9f ** The L6V6r*a Melancholy/' etc Born 
1586: died i639i 
FORDYCE _ 

FOKSIER, JOHANIf G A Ftofessor of 
aanyial hntory Bom 1754 , died 1794 
PQR^XER, RIGU HoN W. E Tip English 
_.Mit|Mat&aiiRoi^ Bora 18x8 

fUEY. JOHN An able essayist and 
CTy h a a d tnulKer among bi^ pnnctpal works is 
*%Xp£f8a^ on Popular Ignorance " Born 1770 , 

^oIl^bSuILES J One of England's g^test 
etamteen and orators Bom 1749 , died 1806 

JOHN. Author of '^The Book of 

_ pbet and translator. Died 1773 

Franklin, dk. benjamin a famous 

American pnilosOliher and po itiuan Bom 1706, 

FKASL^ JAMES B A popular Scottish writer 
hu "Iravels through Persia" is con^ered a 
inaster piece of hvely delipe wns an# graphic 
sketches Bora 1783 died zged 
FRISWELL, J. BAIN Author of “The 
Gentle Life," ^c Bora 1847 
FN^UE, JAMES A One of England's best 
historians Born 18x8 

FRY, ELIZABLIH Styled "the Female 
Howard ^rn 17B0 ; died 184$ 

FULGENTlub A disuMe of St Augustine, 
ahd an able theologian Bora 478 , died 533 
FULLER, MARGAREl A disungui^hed 
Amencdn authoress, who became, by mdrruge 
with an Italian nobleman, MarchionesB of Ossoli 
Bom x8xo , penshcd at sea 1850 
FULLER, REV ANDKEIY Denomintted 
'the hranklm of Iheology '' author ot " Ihe 
Gospel Its own Witness,* etc Born X754 , died 

FUlIeR, rev dr THOMAS The well 
known historian and divine his ' Chuicli 
History of Bntam* is an invaluable work Lorn 
1608, died i66x. 


081 NSB 0 R 0 UGH, THOMAS An Fnglish 
landscape and portrait painver-^he friend and 
rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds Born 1737 died 
1788 ^ 

Galen, DH a famous Greek wnter and pagan 
lihilosopher BcMdes several very unpoitant 
thatises on medical saence, he wrote many able 
works on philosophy and kmdred subjects, m 
one of which he strongly commends the tem- 
perance and self denial of the Lhruiiani. Boro 
13Z , died about aio 

GALLAGHER, WILLIAM D An Amencan 
poet and journalist of considerable note Bom 

GmAoUD, SGV. JOHN. A leained Engluh 
Moiavtan divme author of "A oummary of 
Chnstian Doctnne/' etc Bora 17x0 died ifyi 

GARBETT, archdeacon An English 
cSergyman of gW literary ability 

GARBEIX RE^ EDWARD The accom- 
bhiAed editor of "The Chrisuan Advocate " 

GAR^CR, DAVID. Pronounced the mo^t cele- 
hraied actor that ever appeared ou the English 

cum poet : anthor of "The Dispensary," etc 

GA^a’IiM; OOTlflTESS t>E. An anil^ 
and memlistof avery h^order "The Near 
and Heavw^ Horim i« her pnncipai work 

GA^J^Hn. ikiaeritonous English poet Bora 
1738 , 6ed xSea 


GERHARDT, rev PAUL An esteetnrd 
German divine and poet Born x6q 6 died 1673 
GESSNER, SALOM^ AdiHtingiiishea Swm 
poet and artist author of *' The Drath of Abel," 
etc Bora 1730 died 1787 
GLTHIN, LADY A profoundly mtelligent 
authoress. Congreve has warmly eulogised her 
"ReliquUe Gethinianm' m one of his poems* 
Bom 1676 . died 1607 

GIBBON. kDWAw The edebrated author of 
*' The Decluie and Fall of the Roman Empire ' 

GIBBS, WILLIAM A 

GIBSON, WILLIAM A relf taught English 
mathematiciaD. Bom 1730, died 1701 
GILBERT, GABRIEL A Irencn dramatist 
Bora i6fo ; died 1680 

GILFILLAN, REV GEORGE Author of "The 
Bards of the Bible," etc Born 18x3 
GILFILLAN, ROBERT A Scottish poet Born 
x8x 3 died xByo 

GILL, REV DR An eminent biblical expositor 
Born 1607 died Z77t 

GILPIN, REV WILLIAM A famous English 
divme and elegant wnter author of " h ssaj s on 
Picturesque Beauty,* etc Born 1734, died 

GIRANDIERE, T A 

GloBORNE RIV THOMAS A theological 
and miscellaneous author Bom 1758, died 
1846 

GLADSTONE, BIGHT HON WILLIAM 
The pnme-minister of England author of " I he 
State m its Relations with the Church,’ etc 
Born x8oo 

GLAPTHORNE. HENRY A dramatic poet of 
the time of Charles 1 

GLYNN, DR An English physician snd poet 
author of * The Day of Judkuieiit, '—a poetical 
essay Died z8oo 
GODOMAR, COUNT 

GOETHE, JOHANN W VON Said to be 
" the greatest modem poet of Germany, and the 
patriarch of German literature " " haust " iS|hin 
chief work Born 1749 died 183a 
GOLDONI, CARLO A celebrated Italian comic 
poet Born 1707 died 1703 
GOLDSMITH, DR The well known poet, 
historian, and essayist Bom 1728 , died 1774 
C( 30 D, DR JOHN M An eminent English 
physician, poet, and miscellaneous wnter Born 
1764 , died 1827 

GOODE, REV DFAN. Author of "The 
Divine Rule of Faith aud Practice, ' etc Born 
x6oo. died 1868 
GOODRICH, NEWTON 
GOODRICH, SAhlUEL G A celebrated Ameri- 
can publislier author of a senes of juvenile 
works under the assumed name of 'Peter 
Pariey " Born 1793 died x86j 
GOODWIN, REV JOHN An English Puntan 
divine His "Divine Authonty of Scripture 
Asserted" u aSpaster piece dS polemic theukgv 
Born IU3 , died 1665 

GORDON, DR An English physician Bora 
z8oz , died 1849 ^ 


GORDON, REV WILLIAM Author of "A 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Lstabhshroent 
of the Unhid States '* Iknrn 1799 , died 1607 

GOUGE, REV DR. A learued English taro- 
Icgmn 

GOUGH, JOHN B The popular temperance 
orator Bom 1817 

GOULBURN, REV DEAN Author of "The 
Pursuit of Holmess," etc 

GOULD, HANNAH F A successful Amencan 
poetess Died 1865 

GRACIAN a celebrated Spanish ecclesiastic 
Hw work entitled "The Hero" was trans'ated 

GIuW'Lbiil^ Bam.5a4.d.^d«,» 
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OKAHAME» REV. JAMES. Author rf an ex- 
ouuutely beautiful poent, entitled *'The Sab< 
bath." Bom 1765 : died zfixs. 

GRATIAN. 

GRAV, DAVID. A Soottidi poet Bora x8a8 ; 
died xfl6f. 

gray, THOMAS. Author of that admirable 
yet aomtffe poem**** An Elegy Written in a 
Cwntry Churchyard." Born 17x6 ; died 1771. 
GREEN j MATTHEW. An En^ub poet. Boro 

^ENE, kSIJ. ROBERT. A truly humorous 
author of ** A Groat's Wmth of Wit 
_ht with a Million of Kepeutanoc.'* Boro 
560"; died ts 
LEGO — 



GK'EGORY, ST. A Greek Father, distinguished 
for hib piety, learning, and eloquence. Bom about 

G 5 ^Y,**LADy Queen of Englaikd for 

nine days only. Bum 1537 ; executed at the 

G^STlIf'fiERALD. An Iribh^velist : author 
*'The Collegians” etc. Bom 1803; died 

GuIfFITH, rev. william. 4 {I0|nl.r 

English divine. 

GRIMSH A W £, REV. THOMAS S. The biogra^ 
pher of the Rev. Legh Richmond. Boro 1777 1 
died 1850. 

ORINDON, LEO H. Author of ** Life,” etc. 

OROSART. REV. ALEXANDER B.* Editor 
of ‘‘'ITie Works of Thomas Brooks.” 

GROSE. REV. JOHN 

GROSVENOR, REV. DR. A popular English 
preacher. Bom X675 ; died X 758 « 

GUICCIARDINI. FRANCESCO. The cele- 
brated bistonan of luly. Born 148a i died X540. 

GUIZOT, FRANCOIS P. G. An illusinous 
French stare«iman and historian : author of 
** Uibtoire Gfo^iale de la GvilixaUon en Europe,” 
etc. Bom X787. 

GURNALL, REV. WILLIAM. Gcnerallv 
known by his ** Christian in complete Armour, * 
Born x6z 7 ; died 1670. 

GUTHRIE, REV. DR. A famous Scottish 
teacher and element lecturer ; founder of the 
Ragged School in Edinburgh; and author of 
*‘ The Gospel in Ezekiel,” etc. Bom z8oo ; died 

gWSn, MADAME, A French lady, distin- 
guibhed for her t -dents and piety. Her works, it 
IS said, form thirty-nine octavo volumea Boro 
1646 ; died z7zq. 

GUYOT, DR. The authw of a aeries of text- 

_ books on geography. Bom 1807. 

GWILT, JOSEPH. An eminent English arcbi> 
tect : ^itor of ” An Encydopsedia of Architec- 
ture.” Bornz 784 * 

GWILYM, DAVI D. Styled ** the Welsh Ovid.” 
Bom Z340 ; died X400. 


HABINGTON, WILLIAM. An English poet 
snd historian. .Bom 1605: died 1645. 

HAYDN, JOSEPH. A Geiman musician, uni- 
versally known by his immortal Oratorio— ** The 
CreanoQ ” Bora x73f : died xSoo. 
HAGENBACH, Rg^TbS. A sSim theologian : 
author of **The Essence and History of the Re- 
formation."^ Bom z8oi. 

HALE, MRS. SARAH Jf* An American au- 

HAU, SIR MATTHEW. An eminent; English 
„ 3 ^««nnd author. Bomjrdoo: diedx676. 

JUDGR. a most humorous 
delmeator of character* as "The Sayings and 
Doings M Sm will AiHy demonstiate. 

“*e ChrUti»B 

Ssnecs; author of **(;QntemptatiQas on the 


Histoncal Passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” Bom 1574; died 1656. r 

HALL, CAPTAIN BASIL. A fomous trmreUer 
and author Bom 1788 ; died 1844. 

HALL, JOHN. A miscellaneotts writer* Bom 
1637 : died zdsfS, 

HALL, MRS. S. C. Apopohi Iiirii : 

her fame rests prineipaVy on ”lhgl^«nd 
Shadows of Jnsh Life "HEMm 7804. M 
HALL, REV. ROBERT. Dn Pam 
— ** Hg haa the eloquence of an nniKg', < the 
fancy of a poeL the subtiltv of a sehoplinail, tig; 
profoundneu of a philosopher, and ihoi^yef 
a saint.” Bom 171C1 ; died xSsc- ' * 

HALLAM, HENRY. An eminent scBahUr, htsj 
torian, and critic t author of '*The CODStitntioaal 


pbysidam traveller, and writer? Died x84». ^ 

HALLIWELL, JAMES 0 . A learned HrkisH 
archsbdlogibt ; one df the biographers uf .Sbak- 
speare. Bora z8ai. ^ . * 

HALYBURTON. REV. Tftt)MA& Agihorof 
*^The Great Concern of Sw*ation,” vtc. .Born 
1674 : died 17x3. « ^ 

HAMERTON, PHILIP O, The 
of ** Thoughts about Art” 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER. An ilhistrinus 
American statesman, brator, and general. Bom 
1757 ; shot in a duel 1804. 

HAMILTON! DUKE CP ' 

HAMILTON MR& ELlZABSm A uteri- 
torious Wniteri her chief work is entitlHl 
** Letters on Elementary Education.” Born 
x7s 8: died z8x6. ' 

HAmLTON, REV. DR. TAMES. An eminent 
Presbvtenan divine t auti ^or of **The -Royal 
Preacher/* etc. Bora 18x4 ; died 1871. 
HAMILTON, REV. DK. R. W. One of the 
most elbquent preachers of his rime. Bom Z704 : 
died Z848. 

HAMILTON, SliR WILLIAM. A moat dis- 
tinguished taetaphybhnan. Bora X7S6; died 

HA&OND, REV. HENRY M mcellent 
orator and author of gSdht ^erit: bis **Aniiota- 
tionl”and ** Paraphrases ”aie generally admined. 
Bom 1605 ; died z6^ ^ 

HANDEL, OEORDE.R. ^e IminorttdMimai. 
dan : hh sublime master-pleee it '*T^e Mofajah.** 
Bora 1684 ; died X759 

HANNA, REV. DR. Editor of The Memoirt 
of the Life and Wxitiugs df 0 r« Cbtdnlera” 
Born x8o8, ^ 

HANNAY. JAMES. A popular Bririah writer of 
fiction: ** Singleton Fontenoy” is bil bestiwork. 

HARE,*^^RCHDEACON. Author of “the 
Mission of the Comforter.” Bom xyod; died 1855. 
HARE, AUGUSTUS J. D. Hu 
Rome ” is an admirable volume. * 

HARPER, JOHN. An eminent ntturglist : 

author of ** Glimpses of Ocean life." 
HARRINGTON,^R JOHN. Spoken of by 
Queen Elisabeth as **that merry<Poet— my God- 
son.” Bom 156Z : died i6i«. 

HARRISON, WILLIAM H. A duOngouhed 
President of the United States. Bom 1773; 
died 1841. 

HARTMANN, J. A German cbemiat: author 
of ‘'Praxis Chymbtrica.” Bora xgSS: died 


IVEY, ELLA L. 

HAVARD, W, 

HAVEN, REV. DR. An Afoeriema divine; 
editor m ** Zion's Herald.” Jfara 1890. 

HAYERGAL, FRANCES R. A modem poetess 
of intreasing feme: her last work is entitled 
** 1 ^ Ministra of Song." 

HAWKER, RfiV* DRT a celebrated CMviaistk 
divine : auihor of “ Morning and Evening 
tions," «tc! Bora xm : died 1897. 

V flarame 
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HAWKSHAW MRS EllZABFTH 
BAWTHORNb, NATHANIEL A favounte 
American novelist Bom 1804 died 1864 
HAVES. SAMUEL ^ . 

HAZtlTl, WILLIAM A vigorous thinker and 
ah akxiueflt cnuc. Bom 1778 , died iSso 
HAADLEV, REV T T An Ainecican divine of 
•ungnlar ability both as a preicher and a vrriter 
auuidr of *'The Sacred Mountams,* etc 
HEBER, BISHOP Known world wide by his 
baanttSil poem, entitled ** Palestine * Bom 2783 
AmL while batJuna. tM 
HsmzELhUNir 

HELPS, ARTHUR A mubir English his 
lanan and essayist author of needs in 
Council,'* etc Bom z8x6 
HELVETIUS, CLAUDE A A French philo<o 
pher Bom 2715 died Z77X 
HEMANS, MRS An accomplished and amia 
ble poetess It was said of her— few h<tve 
wntten so much and so well ” Bom 1794 , died 

H Lasted 

HENRY, PATRICK A distinguished Amenan 
orator and patnot Bora 1736 , died 1799 
HENRY, REV MAll HFW Author of ** An 
Lxpotttion of the Old and Mew Testaments 
Born died 2714 

HENRY, REV PHILIP Father of the Rev 


ieffl4— 

. , _ lem 

* are universally adnured Bom 2593 died 

HE%)ER, rOHANN G VON A most gifted 
German philosopher theolo^n, and poet Born 
1744 1 died, whue engaged ui composuig a hymn 
to the Deity, 2803 

HERDMAN W G 

HERODOTUS An eminent Greek historian, 
styled **The Father of History ' Bora 484 n c 

HERRICK, REV ROBERT Iiiglish 

poet of considerable ment Bom 2592 died 

hI^SILcHEL sir JOHN One of the most 
ftunnus astronomecb of modem times author of 
** A Discourse on the Study of Natural Philoso* 

HERVEy! rev JAMES Knosrn u lihe do 
quent writer of ” Meditations and Contempla 
tions " Bom tvra . died zrsS 

HEKVEY, THOMAS K 'L English poet and 
editor of great ability Bora 2S04 , died 2859 

HESIOD A celebrated Greek poet who lived 
800 8C 

HFY, REV JOHN Author of * Lectures on 
Divunty,** etc. Bora 2734 died 2815 

HEYWOOD, JOHN One of the eirliest English 
dnmtiats, and jester at the court of Henry 
Vlll Died about 2565 

HEYWOOD. THOMAS Among his best 
dramas are ** The EiwUsh Traveller * and * A 

HILL, AARON An English dramatist of ment 
Born 1665 died 2750 

HILL, REV ROWLAND A humorous and 
saicastic dieme— a disciple of George Whitfield 
Bora tf44 j 1633 

HILU sm JOHN A celebrated botanist and 
i^Vtiter Born 2716 died 2775 

.iS&RY B A aueceisful American 

KEV PROFESSOR An am 
n«at geologist author of *^The ReligUm of 
Gedbgy,** etc Bora 2793 * died 2864 

HOARX. SIR RICHARD A noted histonan 

mtkA taaM MWeiithiir Bom 1938 died iBlB * 

A famous Fnglish phileee^ 
loeraafi wi^cr Born 1588 dwn 4679 


HODGF, RFV PROfhSSOR Author of 
•Oiii’ines of Theo ogy ' Bora 2797 
* G 

A Scottish poet known as 

herd ** Bora lyta , died 2835 

HOLDER, WILLIAM An Enrlish writer of 
some celebnty author of “A Trratise on the 
Natural Gi^ds and Ponciples of Harmonv 

H(^DSv 5 ?)Rt 1 i,*RE^JuCHARD An able 
English theologuyi Bora 1590 died 1649 , 
HOLLAND, PHILEMON A skilful teachw 
and I ready and accurate translator of the 
classics Born 2552 died tM 
HOLMES, DR OLIVER W A tbstmniished 
American author, wit and poet Born i8m 
HOLMES, REV WILLIAM 
HOLTY, LUDWIG H C A German lync poet 
cf great excellence Born 2748 died 2776 
HOLYDAY, REV DR aaplain to Charles I 
*ind author of a poem entitled A Survey of the 
World " Been 2393 , died z66i 
Home, rev JUHN a popular Scottish 
dramatist author of The 7 ragedy of Douglas 
Born ira4 died z8o8 

HOMER Universally pronounced *' the greates 
Epic Poet of Greece yet it was said that * ht. 
was bhnd and poor and went about reating his 
verses for breM ' but after hia death * seven 
aties disputed for the lion )ur of being his birth 
place' He u supposed to hive lived about 
the eighth L,.ntury fi c 

HONE WlLl 1 AM A celebrated satirical writer 
author of * 7 he Every Day Bock, etc Bor 

HOOD, IHOMAS A famous English humourist 
and popular poet Like Yonck ' he vras 1 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy 
Bora 2708 died 2845 

HOOK, THEODORE E An English wnter of 
bnllant wit, and a prodigy of cofloquial power 
His " Sayings and Domra ' is considered one 
of his most suteessful wo^ Born 2788 died 
2842 

HOOKER, REV RICHARD Known as '^he 

S ' cious Hooker His ' Laws of Ecclesiasticsi 
ty" IS a master piece of learning reasoning, 
eloquence Born 2553 died z^ 

HOOLF, JOHN An Fnglish translator and 
dramrnist Born 2727 died 2803 
HOOPER BISHOP Bora 2493 martyred 2^53 
HOPKINS, BISHOP A popular Fnglish 
preacher and standard theologian authur of 
'The Doctrine of the Iwo Covenants, etc 
Bora 2^3 , died i6go 

HORACE A first Latin poet Born 65 A c , 

died 8 B c 

HORNE, BISHOP An eminent bibhcal scholar 
author of the well known Commentary on the 
Book of Psalms Born 1730 died 2793 
HOU(»HTON, LORD An illustrious English 
statesman and nuscellaneous wnter riie biogra 
pher of Keats, die poet Born 2809 
HOUSMAN, JAN A oelebre88d Dutch painter, 
who had a peculiar art of prepanng colours. 
Born 2683 . died 1749 
HOW, REV W WALSHAM 
HOWARD, JOHN The humble yet immortal 
philanthropist Bom 1706 .died 2790 
HOWARD, SIR ROBERT A Sstinguished 
poet and b Btonan Born 2606 died 2698 
HDWE, REV JOHN Author of "TfeLiving 
Temple ' and other theological works which are 
hudire prised Born 2630 died 2705 
HOMlL JAMES A Welsh Mmir of great 
edebnty author of *'Fanuhar Letters,'^ etc 
Bom ^5, died s666 

HU WITT, MARY A popular Englidi authoress 
and* moralist, and the translator of Bremers 
" TaW from the Swedish,* Otc Bora t8^ 
HOWITX, WILLIAM A moat entertaining and 
instructive wnter Bom 2795 
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HOWSON. REV. DEAN* Atithor of Scene* 
from the Life of St. Putt/* etc. 'Boni 1815. 
HUDSON, REV. HENRY N. Ao American 
deti^num; atithor of ** Leotutetf oti Shak- 
upeare.** 801112814. 

HUFELAND. DR. An eminent German 
•ctan and tneoical wri^ : hi* “ Art of Proliinging 
Life*' has often been translated and reprinted. 
Bom 176a ; died 1836. 

HUGHES, JOHN. An English poet and essayist. 
Bora 1677 L<^ied ryao. 

HUGHES, THOMAS. A popular social econo- 
mist: author of **Tem Brown's School Daya" 

HU^,' rIv. THOMAS. Author of *• Trage- 
dies,” etc. 

HUGO, VICTOR M. A distinguished French 
lyric poet and novelbt. Bom ifes. 

HULEATT, REV. HUGH 
HULLAH, JOHN P. The sucocssful introducer 
a new system of instruction in vocal music. 
Bom 1812. 

HUMBOLDT, BARON. An illustriou.H German 
traveller, philologist, and statesmsn : author of 
that truly remarkable wont—** Cosmos ; E*f.ay of 
a Phsrsical Descripdon of the Universe,” etc. 
Bora 1760 ; died XS35. 

HUME. DAVID. An eminent historian, philoso- 
pher, and miscellaneous writer. Bom 272 x ; 
died 2776 

HUMPHREYS, D. , Author of ** A Poem on the 
Happiness of America.” Bora 1753 : died z6i8. 
HUNT, LEIGH. Knovai not only as a fancinating 
poet and an original essayist, but also as an able 
political writer Bora 1784 ; died 2859* 
HUNTER, JOHN. A celebrated Bmish anato- 
mist and surgeon : author of ** A Treatise on the 
Blood.” etc. Bora 2738 ; died 1703 
HUNTINGDON, LADY. An En^ish countess 
eminent for her psecy, seal, and munificence. 
Born 2707 : died 2792. 

HURD. BISHOP, An able thet^ical and 
miscellaneous writer Born 1730; died 1808. 
HURDIS, REV. DR. Author of *'Sir Thomas 
^More,” and other poems. Bora 2763; died 
2802, 

HUSS, REV. JOHN. A reformer before the 
Reformation. Born 2373 ; martyred 2415. 
HUTCHINSON, JOI^ A distiimuished theo- 
logian and natural philosopher, whose wntings 
provoked much controversy. Bora 2^74! di^ 

huJlley, PROFESSOR. An eminent t>hy- 
uologist and naturalist: author of '*Mans 
Place in Nature/^tc. Born iSs^. 
HYAClNTHEp P&RE The raaownod Pkcnch 
orator. Bora 1898. 


1 . 

IGNATIUS, ST. One of die earliest Chnsdaa 
Fathers, and one of the most eminent among the 
immediate successoTB of the Apostles. Bora about 

llIpkSxMUtf cKrDIMAL. Celebnteil u a 
learning. Bora 2632 ; died 2737. 
U^^^HORN, jAM^ a diiCinguisbed 

H^ELoJ^jtAN. A popular English poeteia 

IRSNA&I^, ST, Denonuiiated **the Immoftal 
AsoiUe M the GaiJs," His “ Treatise on 
Heresies U highly appreciated even at the 

IR^a Amk^blypun 

^-^1 Ain^oan writer. Hh first work 
Hbt^ of NeV Yoric,** and his lam-^ jA' 
s Waridngten.- Borq sySg ; ^ 


JACRSON, BISHOP. Aikthor of *«The Sbrul- 
ness of Little Sins,” etc. Bora 2811. 
JACKSON, J. R. 

JACKSON, REV. THOMAS. Author of *'Tbe 
Providence of God/’ etc. 

JACKSON, WILLIAM. A musical composer 
and miscdlaneous writer. Bora 2730 ; died 

JA^MB, REV. DR An able commentator on 
part of the Epistle to the Romans. Born 1623 ; 
died T687. 

JAMES I. Born tsfifi; died 2695. 

JAMES, GEORGE P. R. A popular novelise 
and historian. Bora 2801 ; died i860. 

JAMES, REV. JOHN A. An eloquent preacher 
and practical writer : known wOnd-wide by his 
” Anxious Inquirer.” Born 17B5 ; died 2859. 
JAMEaSON, MRS The talented authoress of 
** Legends of the Madonna,” etc. Bom 2797 ; 
died z86o. 

JANEWAY, REV. JOHN. A profoundly devout 
minister. 

JAY, REV. WILLIAM. Called by John Foster 
**The Prince of Preachen : ” authoc of ** Morn- 
ing and Evening Exercises,” etc. Born 2769 ; 
died 2852. 

JEFFERSON, DR An eminent dbysidan. 
JEFFREY, LORD A renowned Scottish judge, 
critic, and essayist ; the first editor of we 
« Edinburgh Review.” Born 2773 ; died 1850. 
JEFFREY. REV. DR. Author of ** Sermons,” 
etc Bora 2647 : died zysa 
EMMAT, WILLIAM 

ENKYM, REV. DR A theologian of eonsi- 
deraUe not e. 

JENYNS, SOAllRw A distingniihed writer and 
politician. Bora 2704: died 1787. 

SROME, ST. The Church owes to him for the 
Latin translation of the Bible, oonimoaly called 
** the Vulgate.” Boro about 340 ; died 480. 
JERROLD, DOUGLAS W. A famous humourist, 
novelist, and dramatist : author of ** Men 01 
Character.” etc. Bom 2B03 ; died 2857. 

ERVIS, REV. T. 

ESSEi. EDWABDa An eminent naturalist : 
author of that deservedlyraopular work*^** Glean- 
ings in Natural Histor>.” Died 28^. 

JEUNE, BISHOP. A disringoished English 
prelate Bora 2806 ; died 1 ( 868 . 

JEWEL, BISHOP. Styled **tbe Jewel of 
Bishops.” His principal work is ** Apologia 
Ecclesim Anglicanx/* which was translate into 
English by the mother of Lord Bacon, and u> 
■aid to have done more for the promotion of the 
Refoimation than any other work. Born rssa; 
died 2572. 

JOHN, f. A. ST. 

JOHN^N, DR. SAMUEL. The renowned 
lexicographer and writer. Born 1700; ^ed 2784. 
JOHNSON. JOSEPH. Author V *' Living in 
Earnest.” 

JOHNSTON, PROFESSOR. A celebrated 
agricultural chemist : author of ** The Chemisory 
of CoquooD Ufo,” etc. Bora about 2790 ; efied 

JO^Is. SIR WILLUU. a. . 

lawyer, poet, and linguist. Bora 1746; died 

BEN. Appropriate^ fieelgifated ” the 
l^tgil of our Dramatic Poe(s.*^ One of fSam cha- 
racters of his first drama—** Eyery Man in bis 
Humour was performed by Shakapeara. Born 
1574 ; died 2637. 

JORflN, REV. DR. An able tcholar and 
bis gtentest work is ** Remarka on Ecdc- 
! History/’ Born 2608 ; died 2770. 
f, MRS* £. A pepalar Americas poetess 
Boi'nxfit;; died >854. 

A mete di«tin|rai8hed Sm 
about 40 i dicA lai;. 
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K. AMES, I OKD A Sottish judge and eminent 
wmer hu Elements of Ciinusm eHtabhslicd 
hn luerary fame 1(010x696 died 1784 
KAMFHUlZlN, iHEODOkUS R A cele 
brated Dutch p«intcr Bim about 1580 died 
x6a7 

KANl. IMMJNUEI Ioun^^er of the tnns 
cendenu) school of philofcojby xithor of 
Kntik der reuien V Piiiunst etc Born 1724 
died 1804 

kEAlS JUHN A poet of great irjmisc but 
his hfe ms uiifortiiiutcly brief Burn 1795 
died x8az 

KUBII* REV JOHN The highly<«iteeined 
ind popuUi author of Ihc Christian \cir 
B irn x7oa died 1S66 

KEMPiS lilOMAb A A Urmtn ascetic 
generally regarded as tl c author uf De Jiuiu 
none Chnsli but many assert that the wutk 
was merel> iound among certain beautiful MbS 
of his copied by his brother Born 1380, died 
1471 

K1 N, BISHOP An elegant poet and distin 
LUisheU theologian his Morning uid Evening 
Hymns ' are repeated daily in tlousands oi 
^duellings April 1637 died 1711 
kLNNLXl, BlSHOi A lamo s antiquary an I 
learned divine Bom z66o died 1728 
KEN 1 , DUKE 01 bather of Queen Victoru, 
and a liberal patron of benevolent eiilcrprises 
Bom X767 died 1820 

KINO, BISHOP Author of * A Poetical Ver 
Mon of the Psalms Bum 1591 died 1669 
KlNO, IHOMAb A populir diamatic writer 
Bern 1730 died x8os 

KINOIAKE, ALEXANDER W Author of 
A History of the Crimean War Born i8oy 
KINGSLIY, KbV CANON ‘Hypatii a 

philosophical romance-'-is regarded by many as 
the best of his numerous liierury produuioub 
Born x8i9 

KiNNUUL LAKE OF 
KIKK., REV PRObESSOR A thoughtful 

Scottish divine author of IheUay 1 Lii< 
made Plain, etc 

KniO, DK JOHN An able and a ell known 
bibltcal wnter Bora 1804 , died 1854 
KlOPblOCK, FRIEDRICH 0 A celebrated 
German poet his reputation rests ou * Ihe 
vlessuh a poem ol extraordinary beauty and 
joaer Born 1724 dad 1803 
K>A 1 P DK All eminent German wnter 
KMGGL PAKON \UN He wrote, besides 
olhei works, Roman names Eebens, ui foui 
s >lumes Bom 1753 , oied 1796 
K N ttiHl , CHAKL Lb A noted publisher, editor, 
and wt der the biograplier of William Caxtun 
i^n i79t 

knight, MRS CORNELIA An Fnghsh 
auihoresk, ana, for a time, a companion to the 
Pirtucess Charlotte Bora 1758 died 1837 
KNMILES, RICHARD Author ot *'The 
Histoi^Ot the lurks ' Bora >545 died i6to 
KNOWLES, HERBERT Bora 1798 , died 1817 
KNUWlnElh J SHE^DAN Aa accomplished 
dram<m und actor, and, withal, a cbeoioguui 
^862 

KHOiXy £#V OR A diihngiushed wnter and 
popular preadher author oi * Essays, MorJ 

the Earl of Mortao said of hikn-^' Ihere hes he 
who hover feared the face of xnaQ Bom 9505 

KOSBE^/H) Louis Aq lUwtnoiis Hoeganan 
Stausman, wairbr, and orator Bant 180B 
'|lR<tJMM4M^&*REV DR An eminent 


lACORDAIRE, ABBi An elegant rrenih 
preacher and (bunder of a new order of Domi 
tiieans author of * Sermons at Notre Dame * 
Born iBoa , died t86i 

lAlDLAW, WILLIAM A British poet Born 
1780 died 1845 

I AM ART IN E ALPHONSE DE A dmni 
guished French hibiorian poet, and orator His 
History of the Girondists ' is an eloquent and 
bril lant composition Bom 1792 died 1869 
LAMB, CHAKELb "ihe m st onginal most 
qu lint, most simple, most touchaug of all modem 
esM^ists Born 1775 died 1834 
lAMslRr, JOSEiH A French prior and 
m>ralist author of The Evangelical Year, 
etc Bora 1654 died 1722 
LAMONi 

aANDON, LEIIIIA £ A gifted Engh h 
poetess of extensive reputauon Born s8oa 
died 1839 

lANDOR WALTER S An English poet and 
m scellancoiis wnter, whose style was original 
ar tique and perfect Born 1775 died X864 
LANGDAl L LORD Air eminent judge Born 
1783 died 185T 

lANkLblER DR An English naturalist and 
pjpular lecturer author of Half Hourh with 
the Microscope Lom 1814 
LANSDOWNL MAKQUlb OF An able 
debater and highly esteemed tor his generous 
encouragement of Uerature and art Born xrfi. 
died 1B63 

1 AKDNb K DK Author of '<lhe Handbook d 
Natural 1 hihsopby etc. Korn 1713 died 1859 
lAlIMEK BISHOP One ot the pnncipil 
reformers of the Church Born 1470 burnt xsss 
lAUN JHOMASDE 

LAVAIER, REV JOHANN C Adistinguaed 
Swiss theologian and physiognomist aulhoi of 
PhyuQgnomischcn Fragmente, * etc Bom 
1741 died xSoi 

I AW, REV DEAN An eminently F vangeheil 
writer 

1 AW, RCV WILLIAM Ills ‘ Senous CsJl t 
4 Devout Life’ has been immensely usetul 
Born 1686 died X76X 

LAWRENCE, bIR THOMAS The most 
famous portrait painter of his day Born ijbj 
died 1830 

LA\ARD, AUSIEN H An orientalist and 
antiquary of wide celebrity atilh nr oi * * N me vch 
and its Kemains, ' etc Born 1817 
LLDYAKD, JOHN An American traveller of 
and fame Born z7sx , died 1788 

LF eI MARY £ An American authoress and 
translator Born 1813 died 1849 
LEE, NAlHANilL An English dramatist 
author of '*lhe iragedy of Nero,’ etc Bom 
z6j6 .died x6qi 

LEL, REV Dk SAMUEL A most persever 
ing studenL and a moat eminent onentalist 
author of **A Hebraw, Chaldaic, and English 
Lexicon ’ etc Born 1782. died 165a 
I EIGH, AURORA 

LEIGH ION, ARCHBISHOP A sound theo- 
Ipgian and an eloquent preacher Bora 1613 , 
died 1684 

LLUCH, RFV DR Author of “Ced’a Glory 
m the Heavens * 

LMIEKRI!, ANTOINE M A auccenful 

LEO A Noted asm mmuncent patron o( htera^ 
lure and the arts 

LJtPN**a)& LORD SK AudMT rf “Tho 

Admirable for hi% learning author of “Letters 
on Liteiatuie, v^ich formed an cp^ ilk ’Oer- 
mait htentuie Bobn 17^9 , died ejSt 
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ITSSING, PROFESSOR 
L’ESTKANGE, SIR ROGER. An English 
partisan writer. Born t6x6 ; dieJ 1704. 
LE'ITICE, RjSV. JOHN. An English poet and 
pulpit orator. Bom 1737 ; died 18 
LEVER, CHARLES J.^ A very popular Irish 
novelist. Korn t8o6 ; died 1872. 

LEWES, GEORGE H. Author of ** A Biogra- 
phical History of Philosophy,” etc 
LEYDEN, DR. JOHN. A celebrated Scottish 
physician, poet, antiquary, and orientalist. Born 
r775 ' dtediSix. 

LICHTWER. MAGNUS G One of the most 
popular fabulists «f which Germany esn boast. 
Bom 17x9 ; died 1782. 

LIDDON, REV. CANON. Author of “ The 
Divinity of Christ,” etc. 

LIEBER, FRANCIS. A distinguished Orman 
historian and ^ pohtiral writer : editor of the 
” Fnryclopaedin Americana.” B'lrii 1800 
LIERli;, PROFESSOR. One of tho L»reaU“.t 
chemists of the present century His “ Fsiniha*' 
lailters on Chemistry ” have ocen intensi'ly ad- 
mired. IV'in 1803 • a*ed 1873. 

LKiHT, REV. WILLIAM E. Author of ”.Soi- 
inuiis nil Personal Religion ” 

IJGHTFOOT, REV DR A learned biblir.»l 
cumnientator. Bom 1602 ; died 1^173. 

LI 1 . 1 . 0 , GEORGE. An effective tragic wntet. 
Born 1603 ; died 1739* 

LILLY, JOHN. Called “the Enpluiist.” Bom 
about 1553 ; died about ifoo. 

T.IMBORCH. VAN 
T.INDSAY, LORI) 


Author of ” fjettera on 


Kq^pt, Edom, and the Holv laind ” Born xRi? 
LINN, REV. DR. An American divine ami 
poet: his best po<'m is eiiftled ”'Ihc Poweisof 
OmiIus ” Born 1777 , died i8<»4 
LIVY. A learned Roman hUtont^l. Burn 50 b t 
died 17 A.D 

LLOYD, ROBERT. \n English poet and usher 
Born T731 ; died 1764 

LOARINc?, H. J. Author of ” Comino’i S.i5ings.” 
•LtXJKE, JOHN. A renowned Knehsh phiioxi- 

? heT: his chief woik is “An Essay on t)i< 
Iij'n.an Understanding.” B'»rn 1(132 . died lytvj 
LOCKER, EDWARD H Author of “Ta>cturis 
on the Bible and Liturgy” Bora 1777; died 

L(h^2:hart, JOHN G. A distinguished 
novelist and critic ; son-in-law and biographer of 
Sir Waller .Scott Bom 1704 • diet! i'*54. 

IA)DGR, THOMAS. An Englsh dramatist and 
ve*-satile writer : Hallam pronounces him one of 
the he*t poeta of the age. Boin T53O ; died 1G23 
LOFFTj CAPKL. An enuneiit barrister and 
m.snzinist. He encouraged Bloomfield to 
pnmish "The Farmer’}, Boy,” cli. Born 1751 , 
died 1824, 

LOGAN. REV. JOHN. A well-kmuMi S.oiiish 
port and miscellaneous writer: .suihur of “An 
tide to the Cuckoo,” and “A Review of the 
Ch.irges against Warren Hastings ' Born 1748 , 
died <783 

LOGAU, FRIEDRICH VON. A German baron 
and poM, remarkable for his irony and p.'ithoK 
Bom 1604 : died 1654 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. An Amcriian 
poet amt achohr of umversal renown Born 

Lol^lNUS. A diwtinguiahed Greek philosopher, I 
critic, and tether ; author of “A Treatise on 
the SubUme.** Bom about 913 ; died 273 
LORAIKE, REy. NEV 1 <S 0 N. Author of 
** Lecturea on the Lord's Prajtfer.” 
tX)UIS XI!. Sunwmed Father of the 

0 ««d." Bom 

Byaon. Bom xBts ( died 1852. 


LOVER, SAMUEL. A successful Irish novelist 
and poet : author of “ Handy Andy,” etc. Born 
1707; died rSt'S. 

lOWE, RIGHT HON ROBERT’. An eminent 
F.nglish sutusnutn and orator. Born i8ix. 

LGwELU JAMES R. A ceftbrated American 
poet, emit, and scholar : author of “ Hie Biglow 
Papers,” etc. Jhira x8xa 

LOWER, M. a: ^ 

LUCAN. A highly imaginative and impresiiive 
Roman epic poet Doin 38 ; put to death 63. 

LLU'AS, DR. 

LUTHER, REV DR. MAR UN. “The Hero 
of the Reformation.” Bom X|b, , died 1546. 

LYELL, SIR CHARLES. A distingmshed 
geologist: author of “The Pr.iidples of Geo- 
l"»y.” etc. Bom 1707. 

LYNDHUKST, LORD An illustrious English 
starrsinan Born 177^: died iffn 

LYlTLErON, LORD. A moit eminent English 
statesman, poet, and historian : author of “ Ob- 
servations on the Conversion of St. Paul ” Bom 
170Q ; died 1773. 

LYTrON. LORI) After Sir Walter Scott, the 
most popular of all the English novelists. Bom 
1805 i died 1873. 


MACAULAY, T.ORO. A renowned English 
historian and essayist. Bora 1800 ; died 1830. 

MACDONALD, DR. GEORGE. Author of 
“The Seaboard Parish.” etc 

MACDUFF, REV. DR A voluminoua theo- 
logical writer. 

MACCillAVKLLI. A famous Italian diplo- 
matist and writer : his most imf ortant work is 
entitled “ Del Principe ” Bora 24^0 ; died 13^7 

MACINTOSH. SIR JAMES. A dRtinginshcd 
lawyer, statesman, and historian. Bora 176s: 
died 1812 

MACKARNE.SS, BISHOP. Bora 1820. 

MACKAV.dk. a popular Scottish ^ t. “The 
Good Time Coming” is included in nis "Voces 
from the Crowd ” Bom 18x4. 

MACKELLAR^ THOMAS An American port 
of some celebnty. Born xSia' , 

MACKEN 2 nE, REV. WILT.IAM b. Author uf 
" Bible Characters,” etc. Died XB7X. 

MACJ.AGAN, ALEXANDER. A Scottish poet : 
author of “ Sketches from Nature,” 

MACLAURIN, REV. JOHN. A truly elociuent 
preaclier. 

MACLEOD, REV DR. A popular Scottish 
divine: editor of “Goed Words,” and author cf 
"The Earnest Student,” etc. Born x8xa; died 
X872. 

MADDEN, Kl.V. DR. An excellent historian 
and poet Be in 1&87 ; died X7O5. 

MADInON, JAMES. A dittiiiguished American 
statesman and political philo.sopher. Born 1751 . 
died T83C 

MAGEE, BISHOP. Celebrated as an orator. 
Korn xBai. 

MAGOON, REV. DR. An American divine of 
considerable note : author of '’The (>rator4 of 


the American Kevoluuon, etc. Born 18x0. 
MAHOMET. The founder of one cf iht prin- 
cipal reUg^s of the world : author of " The 
iGiran ” mrn $69 ; died 639* 

MALCOLM, ^IR JOHN, A Bntith general 
and emment htilorian. Born tyte ; died 1833 
MALLET, DAVID A Scottish poet and mi.s- 
cellaneous writer. Bom about 1700 ; died 17(1$. 
MAN*:AU. 

MANN, HORACE. A noted Anctican educa- 
tionist. Bom 1796 : died i8ra, 

MANNING, AR^mSHOlS Attthorqf ^'The 
Uni^ of the Churdwl* etc. Bom tSoo. 
MANSFIELD* A. Britlshlpwyer and 

scholar of great merit. Bom 1704 ; died 1793* 
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HAMSEU RSV. PEAK. Author of •‘The Umitt 

1 of ReBgiove Thouthti" etc. Bora iSeo ; died 

litA&T, BISHOP. An «ble theological writer. 
Born 1776; di^ 1B48. 

MANTELLi DR. A distinguished geologist and 
palncmtologist : author of "The Medals of 
Creatioit," etc. Bom 1790 ; died xBca. 

MANTOK. REV. DR. The weU-known com- 
mentator on the cx?ix. Psalm. Born zdao; 
died ttarr* 

MANURL don JUAN. A member of the 
Spanish Royal Family : author of " El Condo 
Utcanor." Died about 1350. 

MARMION, SKAKEKLEV. An English dra- 

" matist: his principal work is **The Anuquary." 
Born i6oa : died 1639. 

MAROLLES, ABBE DE. A French AV/Mi/rMr. 
Boro 1600 ; died i68x 

MAKkYAT, CAPIAIN. A naval novelLst of 
world-wide popularity. Bom 179a : died 1848. 

MARSH, CATHARINE. Well-known by " kiig- 
lish Hearts and English Hands.'* Born 1815. 

MARSTONi JOHN. An English dramatist, and 
the friend of Ben Jonson. Died about 1634. 

MARTEN, H. 

MARTIAL, MARCUS V. A famous Latin epi- 
grammatic poet. Bom 43 : died about Z05 

MAR'ITN, MARGARET M. Authoress of 
" Christianity in Earnest " Bom 1807. 

MARTIN, REV. SAMUEL. Author of "The 
Useful Arts," etc. 

MARTINEAU, HARRIET. An English mis- 
odlaneous writer : among her liest productKins 
are " Traditions of Palestine," and " Deerbrook." 
Horn x8oo. 

MARTVN, REV. HENRY. Ihc devoted Indian 
missionary, and translator of the New Testa- 
ment into the Persian language. Bum 1781 ; 
died x8ya. 

MARTYR, JUSTIN. One of the earliest and 
most learned of the Greek Fathers. Born about 
X03 ; martyred about 165. 

MAkVeLL, ANDREW. Distinguished chiefly 
as a senator and poUtical writer. Born xdao; 
died x<S78. 

MASON, REV. DR. An American preacher of 
raM eloquence. Bora X770 • died 1839. 

MASON. REV. JOHN. Author of ^'Sef- 
Knowledgo.'* Bom 1706 : died X763. 

mason, rev. WILLIAM. A divine and poet 
oi extensive reputation. Bom X7B5; died*' 

M^N, SIR JOHN. A celebrated statesman, 
whose favourite maxim wav-" Do, and say 
no^g: *' Died 15M. 

GERALD. An English poet of grow 
(ngfame. Horn x8aB. 

MASSILLON, BISHOP. A most eloquent 
French ureachtf. Born 1663 . died 174a. 

MASSINGEIU PHILIP. One of the most 
Sluitrbus of Shakspeare's successom > 9 ora 1584 
died - ^ » 


maII&^C rev. W. T. 

UNDER 


MAUNDER, SAMUEL. A well-hnown English 
oompiler. Bom »oo : died 1849 
MAURY, LIEUTENANT. A famoiM American 
c and naval officer: author of “ The 
> of the Sea." Bora 1B06, 

A F. A Scottish writer and 
1 a number of useful oompila- 
8 } died X837. 

The unfortunate Emperor of 
: shot 1867. 

An eminent historian and 

first nditor of 
_ pQpolar,audior of ** London 

Md i died lit*. 




MAYOW, REV. R. 

^McCOSILREV. DR. Author of The Intoitioni 
of the Mind," etc. Bora 18x0. 

M^CHEYNE. REV. ROBERT. A truly devout 
Scottish minister : joint-author of " A Narrative 
of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews,** Bom 
18x3; died X843. 

M'OJMB, WILLIAM. An Iiish poet: author 
of " The Voice of a Year," etc. 

MELANCTHON, PHILIP. A Geiman philoso- 
pher, poet, aiid theologian of pre-eminent 

« abilities. He was the coadjutor 01 Luther in 
the Reformation. Bom 1407 ; died 1560. 

MELMOTH. william” Author of "The 
(»reat Importance of a Keligious life." Born 
1666: died X743. 

MELVILL, rev. canon. One of the most 
eloquent divines of the Church of England, and 
author of several volumes of Sermons which have 
met with a most extensive circulation. Bom 
1798 ; died '1871. 

MENAGE, GILLES. A distinguished French 
scholar and critic. Bom 16x3 ; died z6gs. 

MENNES, SIR JOHN. An English poet Bom 
1591 ; died 1671. 

M£RRY C M 

METAS^ASIO,' PIETRO B An " Imperial 
Poet of Italy." Born xOgS ; died 178a. 

M'FARLANE, REV. J)R. Author of "The 
Mountains of the Bible," etc. 

MIDDLETON, REV. DR. A celebrated English 
scholar and controversialist. Bom 1683 : died 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS An EnglLh dra- 
matist, and the contemporary of Jonson, Mas- 
singer, ai d Rowley. Died about 1626. 

MI KLIN, T. H. 

MILL, JAMES. A political economist and his- 
torian : his " History of British India " is pro- 
nounced a irork of unusual merit. Bom 1773 ; 
died xSjfi. 

MILL, JOHN STUART. An eminent English 
philosopher : author of " A System of Logic," 
etc. Born 1B06 ; died 1873 

MILLER, HUGH. 'Jlie celebrated Scottish 
geologist and writer: his last work was "The 
TesHuiuny of the Rocks " Bom xSoa : died 
1856 

MILlER. rev. dr. An American professor of 
ecclesiastical history. Born 1769 ; died 1830. 

MILLER, THOMAS. An English poet and 
basket-maker; the friend of the poet Kogerii. 
Kora t8o8 

MILLHOUSE. 

MlLLlNfvEN, DR. A distinguished antiquary. 
Bom 1774 ; died X845. 

MILMAN, REV. DEAN. An eminent poet, 
historian, and divine : author of " The History 
of Chnstiani^," etc Bom 1791 ; died z868. 

MILNER. REV. DR. The celebrated writer of 
" llie History of the Church of Christ." Bom 
1751 ; died x8ao 

MIl/rON, JOHN. The immortal author of 
" ParadiM Lost " Bom x6o8 ;«dicd 2674. 

MIN O TSON G. A famous Chinese emperor. 

MIRABEAU, COUNT D£. A remarkable 
orator and an eminent stttesman ; one of the 
most notoble petsonages connect with the 
French Revolution. Bom X7'49 1 died X79X. 

MITFORD, MARY R. A cluiming detine 
of English rural life. Bom 2786 ; died 1855. 

MOBILE, |i£V. DEAN. Author 0? Lectures 
on the Church of England^ etc. 

MOIR, DAVID U. ilM bighlMteoined 
" Mta*' of Blackwood*! Magaeuic. BmtypS; 

M01^&£h 0TT, DRi ArDuieh |%eiolQ«tiit 
and naturalist : among his diicf workp u " Licbt 
uad Le^n." bStu Ass. 

MdLIERE. a diBtinguished Fsciidp«i«ric actor 
and author : his master-piece fi| cmMctf the 
Hypocrite." Bora i6as ; died 1^3. 
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MOMUS 

MONOD» REV. ADOLPHE. An eminent SwS^s 
Protestant divine: atithor of ^^LuciUe,** etc. 
Born t8jo ; died 1856. 

MOHTAGU, BASIL. Editor of Lord Bacon's 
works Bom 1770 ; died 1851. 

MONTAGU, LADY MARY W. Celebrated 
specially for her literary correspondence. Bom 
about x6qo ; died 1760. 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL. The tUustrious 
French es<ayi8t. Born 1533 ; died 1592. 

MONTALEMBERT, MARQUIS DE. A volu* 
minous wriler on inuttary subjects. Bom 17x4 ; 
died x8oo 

MONTESQUIEU, BARON. Author of « L* Es- 
prit des Lois," etc. Bora 1689 : died 1755 

MONTKAUCON. BERNAIW DE. A well- 
known French antiquary and critic. Born 1655 j 
died 174X. 

MONTGOMERIE GEORGE W. Author of 
“ Bernardo del (Jarpio." Died n4t.^ 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES. *‘The Moravian 
Poet:” author of “The World before the 
Flood,” etc Born 1771 ; died 1654. 

MONTGOMERY, REV. RoSJERT. The 
talented author of “ The Ofiinipiiesence of the 
Deity," etc. Born 1807 ; died 1855 

MOODY, REV. N. G. Author of “ Lectures on 
the Lord’s Prayer.” 

MOON, GEORGE W. Author of “The Soul’s 
Inquiries Answered,” etc. 

MOORE, DR. GEORGE. An eminent physi- 
cian and devout wnter: “llie Power of the 
Mind over the Body ’’ is his bast work 

MOORE. DR. JOHN. Author of “Zeluco,” 
Born 1730 ; died xSoa. 

MOORE, EDWARD. An English Uttiraieur 
Born i7xa ; died 1757. • 

MOORE, ^ 1 R |OHN The famous military 
commander who fell in 1809, ky a cannon-shot 
at the Battle of Corunna, and whose burial 
was immortalised in a poem by Wolfe. Born 
1761. 

MOORE, THOMAS. The national poetqf Ire* 
lind, or, as Lord Byron designated lum^*^ llie 
poet of all circles, and the idol of his own.” 
Born 1779 ; died xSsa. 

MORE, l^NNAH. Her first work was entitled 
“ The Search after Happiness ; " her last — “ The 
Spirit of Prayer.” Bora 1745 ; died 1833. 

MORE, REV. HENRY. A divine of great 
genius and immense scholarship. Born 1614 ; 

di^ X687. 

MOKE, SIR THOMAS. A famous lawyer and 
statesman. Born 1480 ; beheaded 1535. 

MORGAN, LADY. The distinguished authoress 
of ” Italy.” Bora xySo ; died 1859. 

MORRIS, REV. CALEB. An eminent English 
preacher. 

MORRIS, WILLIAM. An English poet : author 
of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 

MORRISON, REV. DR. CHARLES. Author 
of “The Natural Order of Creation.” 

MOSHEIM, REV. JOHANN L. VON. A cele- 
brated German theologian and historian: his 
great work is “ The Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History.'* Bom 1694 ; died 1755, 

MOTTE, DE LA. A Fream critic, trans- 
lator, and dramatist of note. Born 16^9 ; died 

m< 3 t.ky, j. l. Author of “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic," etc. 

MOULTRIE, REV. CANON. An elegant Eng- 
lish poet : autUbr of “ Layi of ,the English 
Church/' etc. Bptn 1864. 

MOZART, JOHANN C W, A. The world- 
renowned eotppowr ^ music. Bora 1756 ; died 

i*KprKS 80 R MAX. Author of 

Mui 3 sraim*" 2 Siho,M«iuu,i« 

and Butmear." 


MURLOCK, MISS, The talented authoress of 
k ** Tohn HaUrax,” etc. * 

f MXniPHr, ARTHUR. An IiUh dnutkud' 
miscellaneotts writer : biographer of Johnson and 
Garrick. Bom 1738 ; died 1805. 4 

N. 

NABB, T. 

NAIRnE, LADY. A Scottish poetess of «x- 
quirite tenderness, as evinced by “The Umd o' 
tne Leal," and other beautiful poems. Bom 
(766 : died x845' 

NAPIER, LOm A celebrated British genetpl. 
Born xBxa 1 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES J. A renowned 
British general : author of “ Ughts and Shadows 
of Milinuy Life." Born 1782 ; died 1853. 

NAPOLEON 1 . The scourge and Unm of 
Europe. Bom 1769 : died xSsx. 

NAPOLEON III. £x-emperor of the French : 
author of “The Life of Julius Caesar.” Born 
x8o8 ; died 1873. 

NARBAL. 

NEAL, JOHN. An eminent American poet and 
miscellaneous smter Bora 1703 

NEANDER, REV. DR. The fearaed author of 
“The History of the Christian ReUgion and 
Church," etc Bom 1789 : died 1850. 

NEAVES, LORD 

NEELE, HENRY. Author of “The Romance 
of History,” etc. Bora 1798 ; died 1828. 

NELSON, Lord. “England’s greatest Naval 
Hero ” Bom 1758 ; fell in battle 1805. 

NERVAL, GERARD DE. A French UUimintr. 
Born x8o8 : died 1855. 

NEVILE, HENRY. A political writer of note: 
author of “ Plato Redivtvus, or a Dialogue con* 
cerning Government.” Born 1620: died 1694. 

KEVIN, REV, DR. An eminent American di- 
vine and editor: author of “The Mystical Pre- 
sence,” etc. Bom 1803 

NEWMAN, REV. DR. Author of “An K-say 
on the Development of Christian l>octriiie,'* etc. 
Born x8ox. 

NEWTON, REV. DR. A popular Methodist 
preacher. Born 1780 ; died 1854 

NEWTON, REV. JOHN. “The Messiah "and 
“ Cardiphonia *' are his chief productions. Bora 
1725 ; died 1807. 

NE>VT0N, SIR ISAAC The discoverer of the 
law ^ gravitation : and, indisputably, the 
greatest antronomer, philosopher, and mathema- 
tician of recent times. Bom 1642 ; died 1727. 

NKY, MARSHAL One of the most valiant of 
French hcroea Born 1769 : shot 1615. 

NICOLAS, AUGUSTE. A Ftmch judge and 
writer. 'The work on which his literary reputa- 
tion is founded is entitled “ Philosophical Studies 
on Christiani^. Bom 1807. 

NICOLE, REV. PIERRE. A celebrated French 
lophAr and theologian : his principal work 


is pubtiriiiiiM in twen^-three volumes, entitled 
“ Moral EMays and Theological Instructions.” 
Born 1625 ; died x&s. 

NIGHTINGALE. FLORENCE. The hettrine 
of the Crimea: her “Notet on Ho^itals” is in- 
valuable. Born xSaa 

NORRIS. REV. JOHN. A distinguished philoso- 
pher ana mystical divine: author of “An Essay 
toward the Theory of the latelligibie World.'* 
Born 2657 ; died X7xx< 

NORTON. HON. MRS. A widety-knowu and 
highljresteemed authoress, descriosd by Mr*. 
SwgWick as “ the perfection of intellectual and 
phyMcal beauty, uniting masculine force with 
feiainlne delicacy.” Born 1808. 

NOVALIS. The assumed name of Friedrich Von 
Hcwdenbeig, an eminent German philewmlier and 
myttical writer: autliqf of a remarkable work 
entitled “ Christianity in Europe.” Born xjya ; 
died tSoz. 
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O. 

O'SRIEN, WILLIAM S. An tament but un- 
fartuuate Irish leader. Som i8ot ; died 1B64. 

O’CONNELL, DANJEL. One of the most 
gifted and eloquent politicians Ireland has yet 
prudueed. Born 1775 : died XS47. 

O^OOWV, CORNELIUS 

O'HAKAi KANE. A popular Irish dramatist; 
aitthor of **'11)0 Golden Pi(»pin,*' etc Died 
1788. 

OKEN^ ^ PROFESSOR. A famous Germ.an 
naturalist and physiologist. He iiublished that 
remarkable woik — '*The Elements of Natuin) 
* Philosophy, the Theory of tlic Senses, and tht 
Classification of Animals." Dorn 1779 ; died 1851 

OLDHAM. JOHN. An English satn 1st ; the 
friend of Dryden. Bom 1653 ; died xoS j. 

C PIE, MRS* A brilliant writer of fiction. Bom 
1769: diqd 1653. 

OKIGEN. One of the most elomient and in 
fiuential of the early Christian Fathers : c 0111 
piler of a valuable edition of the Old 're'.tameiii, 
entitled ** Hcxapla *' Born t86 ; died 25 v 

OSBORNE, FRANCIS. An English biogr.tphi- 
cal and historical writer. Born 1589 ; ditd 1059 

OSBORNE. REV. LORD S. (J. 

OSBUKN, WILLIAM. A well known uritcr on 

Eg3rpt and iicr language. 

OTWAY, 'J'HOMAS. An eminent English dm* 
matLst. *' Venice Preserved '* i«. considered his 
best drama. Born 1651 ; died 1685. 

OVEKfiURY, SIR IHOMA.S I)c.s<ril>ed as 
"one of the most accompUshud geiiLlcnicii about 
the Coiut of James 1 *' Bom 1581 ; poiscmed 

OVID, PUBLIUS N. A most famous Kumaii 
poet. Bom 43 n.c. ; died t8 a.d. 

OWEN, KKV. UK. An able and voluminous 
author. His ** Ks|XiSiu<i)i of the Kplsile to th* 
liebreas ** is prized by every theological student 
Bom 1616 ; died 1683. 

OXLNDEN, BISHOP. An eminent prelate an I 
successful writer : author of " Portiaits iroiu 
(he Bible,** etc. 


PAXAFOX, JOSE. The illustrious govenx i 
and defender of Saragossa, born 1780 ; dieti 

PA&, REV. ARCHDEACON. The'cck 
braied author of *' Moral and Political Phi oso 
phy,” Born 1743 ; died 1805 
PALMER KAY * 

PALMERSTON, LORD. A statesman of won- 
derful ability and pure patrluiism. Burn 1784 , 
iiied 1865. 

PA HDO E, J U LIA. A popubr English authoress. 

Bom x8o8 : died 1862. 

PAREU&>, REV. DAVID. A learned riennaii 
Calvuiistic commentator. Bom 1548 ; died 16 a 
PARK, MUN(K). A famous and cnurprising 
eimlorcr; author of "Travels in the Interior oi 
Awea." Bom 1771 ; penshed 1805, 

PARKER, REV. DR. Editor of *-The Pulp.i 
Ahalyst." 

PARKER, REV. THEODORE. A celebrated 
American orator and rationalistic divine. Bor^ 
>810; died i860, 

PARNELL, REV. DR. A devout Irish poet 
whose poems were introduad to the world t>) 
Pope. Bom 1679 : died 17x7, 

PAKR, HEV. DK. An Eni^'tsh scholar ahd 
critic, renowned for ha leafening and co loquui 
powers Bom 1747: died 1805* 
pJSkrOU, SAKAll P. w. She puUEheti 
**FeinX«aves" under the pseudonym of Fann> 
Pem. Born x8xt 

BASO^* BLAISE. Characterised Vy Bayle a« 
** tnm o( the suLliintti apunu in the wotA t** 


author of ** Ponses,'* etc. Born 1633; died 
1662. 

PATKICKii BISHOP. A prelate of rare ability, 
learning, and piety. He wrote a Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the Old Testament. Born X626 ; 
died X707. 

PaITERSON, MARY ' 

PA'ITEKSON, ROBERT. Author of "An In- 
troduction to Zoolney." 

PAULDING, JAMES K. A popular Ameiicaii 
novelist and miscellaneous wntcr. Born 1779 ; 
died xb6o. 

PAVILLON, ETIENNE. A French poet. Born 
1632 ; died X7U5. 

PAWLET, SIR AMVAS 

PAYNE, JOHN H. An American dramatist and 
actor : chiefly known by that popular and ex- 
quishely tiuching p<^ — *' Home, sweet 
Home.’ Bern 1792 ; died 185a 

PAYSON, REV. DR. An eminent Anioricau 
preacher of impassioned and all'persuasivc 
eloqiicm e. Bom 1783 ; died 1827. 

PEABODY, REV. WILLIAM B. O. An Anicri- 
caii poet and mnga/inist of considerable note. 
Bomi 17^9; died 1847. 

PEARSON, REV. THOMAS. A prize essa) ist ; 
aiiihur of " Infidelity : its Aspects, Causes, and 
Agencies." Dieil 1864. 

)*EEL. SIR ROBKk'r. Justly regarded as 
" the most distinguished statesman of his age." 
Bom X788 , died, from a fall from his horse, 1850. 

PEl.LISON, PAUL. The hiKtonan of the French 
Aciulcmv. Born 1624 ; died xhoi. 

PENAliES 

PENN, WILLIAM. The celebrated Quaker; 
founder and legislator of Pennsylvania. Boin 
1644 ; died 1718 

PF.RL IVAL, JAMES G. A popular American 
poet mid scholar. Burn X7Q5 ; died 1856. 

PERCY, REUBEN AND SHOLTO. Joint- 
editors of "The Percy Anecdotes." 

PETRARCH, FRANCESCO. An eminent 
Italian scholar and poet. Bom 1J04; died, 
sitting among his books, 1374. . 

PKTKONIUS, ARBITER. A talented Latin 
satirist ; author of a novel entitled " Satyricon." 

^ Died, by his own hand, 66. 

PHELPS, ELIZABETH. A favourite American 
authoress. Born 1615 : died 1852. 

PHILEMON. A distinguished Athenian fori, 
the rival of Menander. Born 360 d.c. : died 
263 B c. 

PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

PHILIPS, JOHN. A successful English poet: 
aiiihor of ** 'I'he Splendid Shilling," — a mock 
heroic poem. Born 1676 ; died 1708. 

PH ILLIPS, EDWARD. A nephew and pupil of 
Milton. Beside "A Life of Milton,*' he pub- 
lished ** Theairum Poetarum." Bora 1630 ; died 
xOto. 

PIERSON, LYDIA J. 

PtERREi S r. An eccentric bbt eminently bene- 
votdnt French priest aqd writer ; Rousseau 
deuaired that " lie was an nonour to his age and 
his species." Born 1658; died 1743. 

PI ESSE, G. W. S. 

PINDAR. Said to be "the great lyric poet of 
Greece," Born 520 n.c. ; diea449 b.c. 

PITMAN, ISAAC The well-known promoter of 
the nhonettc svstem of writing, 

PIIX RIGHT HON. WILLIAM. An fllus- 
trious Bmish statesman and debater. Born 1759 * 
died x8o6. 

PLAIFERE. REV. DR. 

PLATO. Ine immortal philosopher of Athens. 
Bom 489 \ died 347 b.c. 

pi ATT, S. H. 

PIJIUTU^ MARCUS A, A very celebrated 
Roman comic poet. Bora 224 b. c ; died 164 n c- 

PLAY FAIR, LYON. Author of a nunfoer 
of troudscs and Icctum on ^anttry. born 
**»«>■ 
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PLINY. Commonly called " Pliny the Elder " 
HU great work- “Natural History, "U, accord 
ing to “ Pliny the Younger/' of ** great compass 
and erudition, and aa varied an Nat 're hemmC'* 
Po*n 23 ; perished, by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. 70. 

PLUTARCH. A famous Graek writer, chiefly 
distinguished for a work entitled “The Para let 
Lives of Forty>six Greeks and Romans" fioA 
ahiiut fo ; died about zao 

rO'.'OCk. REV EDWARD An enrinent Eng- 
hsh theologian and orientalist. Born 1604 ; di^ 
169:. 

POE, EDGAR A. An American poet of great 
promise, but whose life was not prolonged to 
fulfil the bright hopes his first productions kindled 
Horn 181 X ; died 1849 

POLHILL. EDWARD 

POLIX)rK. SIR FREDERICK. A disiin- 

I 5ilok^e1j>w1*rS** 

POLLOKI rev. JOHN. The biographer of 
Robert Pollok. 

rOLLOK, REV. ROBERT The gifred author 
of that magnificent poem -“The Course of 
Time." Bom 1798 ; died 1827. 

POLYBIUS. An eminent didkctic Greek his 
torian and moralist. Bom 204 0 c ; died 122 

PO&, ALEXANDER One of the most ccle- 
brated English poet't. Born x638 ; died 1724. 

I*OPE.SPENCE 

PORTER, GEORGE R Author of “The Pro- 
gress of the Nation " Born 1792 ; died i8<2. 

PORTER. REV. EBENEZFK President of 
Andover Theological Seminary. Bom 2772 ; 
died 1834. 

PORTEUS, BISHOP An author of great repu- 
tation. His chief work consists of a series of 
“ Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew." Born 
1731 ; died t8o8. 

POWER, REV. PHILIP B Author of “The 
I Wills of the P^aIms." etc. 

POWKRSCOURT, LADY. An eminently devout 
w«ter. 

PRAED, WINTHROP M. A dib inguisKcd 
EiigUbh poet and magazinist. Bora zSoa* died 

praIt, REV. JOSIAH The biographer of 
Richard Cecil. 

PRAY ISAAC C 

PRENTICE, GEORGE D An American poet 
and journalist Bom 1802: died 1870. 

PRESCO'n', WILLIAM H. An American his- 
torian of the highest order of merit : author of 
“The History of Ferdinand and Uabella," etc. 
Bom 1706 ; died Z859. 

PRICE, REV. AUBREY C. Author of “Oc- 
cupy till I Come " 

PR I CF., REV. DR. A political and miscellaneous 
Welsn writer. Bom 1723 ; died 1701 

PRICHARD, PROFESSOR. An eminent Fng- 
lish ethnologist and physiologist. His “ Re- 
^rches into the Physical Hi&iory of Mankind " 
IS a work displaying great talent and persever- 
ence Bom *785 ; died 1848. 

PRIKRTO, SILVANUS DE 

PRIESTLEY, REV. DR. A celebrated English 
philosopher, and theologian : author of 
* Tne Institutes of Natural and Revealed Reli- 

^§NCE, JOHw C. Author of “Dreams and 
Bora 180B ; died t866. 

PRINGLE, THOMAS. A Scottish poet and 

Bo™ 1789 ; died 1824, 

PRIOR, MATTHKW. An £<«lhh diplimtiit 

end magislnist : her literary fame rests chiefly 
^ Lyrics." Bora tSas ; died 

P&U&rSR, tHYAM 'W. 


Hsh p^t, wh*) wrote under tlie ^ 
of “ Barry Cornwall," and whose songb Jiav<> 
obtained consid rableuepularity. Bom i7g>. 

PROPERTIUS* SEXTUS A Atalenterl Roman 
elegiac poeC, the friend of Ovid. Born alxruc, 

WILLIAM. An EngUsh antiquary 
and politician: he compiled several volumebof 
Records Bom 1600 : died x66o. 

PUCKLR. 

PULSFORD, REV. DR. Author of “Quiet 
Hour^" etc. 

PUNSHON, REV. DR. Aa eloquent preacher 
and popular lecturm’. 

PUSEY, REV. DR. The leader of the Trac- 
t.irians, and author of “ A Commentary on 
Daniel/’ etc. Born x8oo. 

PYTHAGORAS. One of the most famous phi- 
losophers of antiquity, and the invent ir of 
several important geometrical theorems, as well 
as stringed musiem instnimentb. Bom about 
600 B.C. 

Q. 

QUARLES, FRANCIS. A quaint English foet : 
bis “ Emblems " are very widely known. Born 
1592 : died X664, 

QImRLES, JOHN, Son of Francis Qnarles, and, 
like him, a poet. Bora XC24 : died xi^s. 

QUESNEL, PASQUIER. A French polemic.^! 
writer Bom *634 ; died 17x9. 

QUINCEY, THOxMAS DE. A celebrated Eng- 
lish essayist, and author of that remarkable 
hook— “l*hc Confessions of an Opium*£ater." 
Bom 1785 ; died 1859 

QUINTILIAN, MARCUS F. An eminetit 
Roman teacher and critic: his chief work is 
“ Institutio Oratoria " Born about 45 : dtoi 
about 1x8. 

R. 

RABELAIS, FRANCOIS. A French writer, 
famous for his learninci wit, and humour: his 
“ Les Fails et Diets du G6ant Garf^ntua et de 
-son Fils Pantsgruel." is hib master-piece. Born 
abo'it 1483 ; died about ISS3. 

RACINE. JEAN. A distinguished French dra 
matist, highly commended by Voltaire, and a 
rival of Corneille Born x6w ; died x6oq 

RAGG, REV. THOMAS. The thoughtful author 
of • Creation’s Testimony to its God " 

RAIKES, ROBERT. A not^ English philan- 
thropist— the founder of Sunday-Schools. Born 
X735 ; died i8zt. 

RALEIGH, REV. DR. Author of “The Story 
of Jonah/’ etc. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER. An illustrious 
scholai, warrior, and statesman : his “ History of 
the World ’’ was written in the Tower. Born 
1552: beheaded x6x8. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN. A Scottish poet con- 
siderable fame. Bom 1685 ; died 1758. 

RAMSAY, REV. DEAN. The popular author 
of RemxDiscences of Scottish Life and Charac- 
t ter,** etc. Bora X703 : died 1873. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS. An EngUsh dramatist, 

RA^FM^ of Ben Jonson. Bom 1605; died 1634- 

RANTZAU. COUNT DE. A distinguished 
French warrior, often so severely srounded, that, 
at last, he possessed Imt one leg, one arm, one 
w, and one eye 1 Diedx6$i. 

EAPIN, Paul DE. Authorof an exceedingly 
popular “History of England" in eight 4(0 
volumes. Bora x66r ; died tTsS. 

RAWL^ WILLIAM. An aminent American 

DR? 
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l iliil flM ^r aad hiitariaii. Boro i;ii ; died 

RA^ARD, DR. E. 

REGNIEReMATHURIN. A celebrated French 
satiriet Bora xj^ ; died 16x3. 

REID, REV. Dk. Pronounced a **patient, 
modest, aad de^ thinker:*’ author of *^An In- 
auiry into the Hanum Mindt" etc. Born 17x0 : 
died 1706. 

REMBOL-D. < 

RENAN. ERNEST. A Ulented FrendR 
orientalist and critic: author of ’^llie Life of 

RKYn 5 LDS. bishop. One of the Assembly 

of Divinea Bum 1505 ; died 1676. 

REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA. The greatest 
Mrtraic-painter Eni^nd has ever produced 
Boro 1703 : died rroa. 

RHODlOmUS, <^L 1 US. An Italian phitolo 
gist. **Ailtiqus Lectiones ** was his prinopai 
work. Bom 1450 ; died xrsr 

RICHARDSON. SIR JOHN. A famous 
BritiiA naturalist and traveller. Bora 17871 
di^ 1865. 

RICHMOND, REV. LEGH. An eminently 
|rious and earnest divine : author of ** The 
Dahymaii’s Daughter/' etc. Born 1772 ; died 
xBav. 

RICHTER, JEAN P F. A German writer 
whose numerous productions are full of beauty, 
wisdom, and rich and rare humour. Born 1763 . 
died x83& 

RIDGE, DR. An eminent physician 

RILEY. Editor of *’The Dictionary of Qassical 
Quotations.* 

RINGBLBSRG, JOACHIM S. VAN A dis- 
tinguished Flemish philosopher : author of A 
Treatise on the MetW of Study." Born about 


XSP0{ died ij^ 
ROBERTS, DR. 


ROBERTS. REV. RICHARD. A popular Eng. 
lish preacher. 

ROBERTSON. REV. DR A justly celebrated 
historian : auttorof **The History of Scotland,” 
etc. Born 172X ; died X793. 

ROBERTSON, REV. FREDERICK W, One 
of the greatest preachers the Church has lately 
produced : author of ** Expository Lectures on 
the Epistle to the Corinthians," etc. Born x8t6 , 
died 1853 

ROBESPIERRE, MAXIMILIEN M. J. A 
French demagG|^e, surnamed “ the Incomipti' 
ble '* Bora 1750 : mllotiiied 1794. 

ROBINSON, MART. An Engl& poetess and 
actress. Bom 1758 ; died x8oo 

ROBINSON, REV. THOMAS. An Rnglish 
naturalist ef some note. Died 17x9. 

•ROBSON, D. S 

.ROCHEFOUCAULD, DUKE DE LA. An 
illustrious French courtier and moralist ; chiefly 
remembered by his “ Reflexions et Maximes ” 
Bora died s68o. 

tROCHESTER^^EARL OF. An English courtier 
and satirist. Bora 1647 ; died x68e. 

ROGERS, PROFESSOR. A toletvted EtM;l»h 
essayist: author ef **The Eclipse of Faith,^etc. 
Bora 1806 . , 

ROOE^ R^. DR. CHARLES. Extensively 
fcnowA by his **Centttiy of Scottidi LU^* 

ROGERS, REV. TIMOTHY 

ROOERK SAMUEL. An EngUah poet of many 
aAd eminent qualities. His name is associated 
with ** The Pleasures of Memory," and '‘Italy." 
Born 1763 ; died iSss. 

ROLLIK, CHARLES. A French professor and 
toterian; author of a popular work, entitled 
"HistDire Anaenne,‘*'wlndi has been translatied 
into Born rflfli : died X7ai. 

ROulnb, RST. muhML T«*wdl-1qu«n 
"Th. ti& Widk, md TVhn^ of 
FhitJk** Bora 17x4 ; died 1795 

RDUOXY, SIR AmUEL. An eminent EngUsh 


lawyer and statesman. Born 1757 ; died, bv h» 
own hand, dixiiog a paroxysm of Jiraiu fever, 
x8x8. . 

ROSCOHUdir. EARL OP. An Oliutrioii. 
Enuish poet.. Born 1633 • died 1684, 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN /. A Swiss philosopher 
and writer ofsplendid abilities, which were un- 
happily employed pa behalf of Infldetity Born 
xTxa : died 1778. 

RCBVE, NICHOLAS. A p6et-laoreate and 
trajne writer. Bbrn 1673: died 17x8. « 

ROWLEY, WILLIAM. AnJlnglish dramatist, a 
contemporary of Shakspeare. 

RUDYARD, SIR BENJAMIN. An elegant 
Englidi scholar. Bora 1572 : died 165B. 

RUSKIN, JOHN. One of the most eloqurpt 
and brilliant writers on art and nature : author of 
“ The Stones of Venice," etc. Bom 18x9. 

RUSSELL, EARL. An illustrious British states- 
man ; the biographer of Ihomas Moore. Born 

RlffnERFORD, REV. SAMUEL. A Scottish 
divine, eminent for piety, eloquence, and love of 
truth : author of ** The Life and Triumph of 
Faith." Born about x6oo : died x66x. 

RUYSBROEK, JEAN DE. A Flemish, mystic, 
called " the Ecstatic Doctor." Bora about 1294 , 
died 1381. 

RYLAND, REV. DR. Author of “A Life of 
Andrew Fuller." Bora 1753 ; died xSas. 

RYLE. REV. CANON. A highly gifted Evan- 
gelical clergyman, and author of numerous 
wokrs in divinity. 


SAGE, ALAIN LE. A distinguished French 
dramatist and novelist. Born ; died 1747. 
SALA, GEORGE A. An EngUsh littiraienr: 

author of " Rome and Venice,*’ etc Bora 1827 
SALLUST. An eminent Roman histonan : hts 
chief Works were ” Bellum CatUinanum'* and 
" Bellum Jugurthinum." Born 86 fi.c. ; died 

siilDERSON, BISHOP. Author of " De jlra- 
menu OblifflUone," etc. Born 1587 : died 1663. 
SANDFORD, MRS. JOHN 
SANDYS, ARCHBISHOP. A learned but 


tSiMe.’’ Bora X519 ; died X588 
SANNAZARO, jACfOPO. An illustrious Italian 
poet; author of ** Arcadia/* etc. Bom 1458, 
died »3o. 

I SAUNDERS, DAVID. “The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain." 

I SAURIN, REV. JAMES. A truly eloquent 
French preacher, whose “ Sermons *' are still held 
in great r^te. Bom 1677 ; died 1730. 

! SAVAGE, RICHARD. An English poet of sin- 
gular amlity, and of still more singular life. Bora 

'Sa^iIleT' sIS' henry. "We nuy )u«ly 

deem hun,'* says Nallam, “the most learned 
Englishman in profane literature of the of 
Elizabeth.'* Bora 1549 ; died 162a ^ 

SAVONAROLA, GlKOLAMO. A vehement 
^Italian orator and poUtical reformer. Born 1453 ; 
straxmled 1498. 

SAWYER, WILLIAM 

SCHJLLER, JOHANN C P. VON. The 
, national poet of Germany : author of the immor- 
ul drama— “Wallenbcein." Bora 1759; died 
rSos. 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK, MARY A. An 
atfthoress of rare conversational and literary 
power, as shown m her “Memoirs of Port 

SC^PENH^fe^rl^&a AodetraM 

German thinker of nusanthropical habato. 

X788 ; died x86o. 
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SCinO. ProbaWy tke srrea^rt mSiiary 
Rome evw fnoduced * he alee exceHed lo the 
Gieek lanifuage and Hupratore. Bom 935 b<c. ; 
died iBga c 

SCOTT e M. 

SCOTTI HEV! JAMES. , A noted pii|pit ^tor : 
author of a seno$ of politic^ eaaaye pubUhed 
iioder the»gnature of " A»H-Setanui.**aad Old 
Sbr-Boota" Bom x7m; died 1814. 

SLOTT, REV. THOMAS. Authw of the well- 
known “ Commentary on the Bible.*' Bom 1747 ; 
died i8ai. _ ^ 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. ^ITie areat Scottish 
novelist and poet, who “did for literature what 
Shakspeare did for the drama ; " author of “The 
Waverley Novels,** etc. Pom 1771 ; died xS^a. 

SCOUGAL, REV. HENRY. A Scottish philo- 
sopher and divine : his chief work is entitled 
“The Life of God in the Soul of Man.** Born 
16501 died X678. 

SCRAGGS. 

SCRIVER, REV. CHRISTIAN. An eminent 
German court-preacher i author of ** Gotthold’s 
Emblems *’ etc. Bom 1629 ; died 1693. 

SCUDERY, GEORGE DE A French dramatist. 
Bom about 1601 ; died 1C67. 

SLCKER. ARCHBISHOP. A di«.tinguished 
prelate, whose charges and sermons form twelve 
\olumes. Bora xdgs ; died 1768. 

SECKER, REV. WILLIAM. An English cler- 
gyman of peculiar genius and original talents : 
author of ‘W'he Nonsuch Professor.** 

SEED, REV. JEREMtAH. An English essayist 
and rorrespondent Died 1747. 

SELDEN, JOHN. A famous English statesman, 
lawyer, and conversationalist. “U has been said,*' 
states Hallam, ** that Selden’s * Table-Talk * is 
worth all the Ana of the Continent: in this I 
should to disposed to concur.” Bora 1584 ; died 

SELKIRK, ALEXANDER. A Scotchman cele- 
brated as a navigator. It is sujiposrd that his 
adventures were narrated to Daniel Defoe, who 
baled thereon his ** Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe.** Born 1676 ; died 1733. 

SENECA. A Roman philosopher, stoic, and 
moralist of great note and eloquence. Born 
about 5 8.C. ; died, b a warm bath, 65 A.D. 

SEVIONE, MADAME ®E. A French writer, 
distinguished for her epistolary talent and great 
personal beauty. Born s6i6 : died 1696. 

SEWARD, WILLIAM, A friend of Dr. John- 
son, and author of “Anecdotes of Distmgulslicd 
Persons.*' Dorn 1747 ; died 1700. 

SEWELL, DR. G. Ah eminent English physician 
and miscellaneous writer. Died 1726 

SEWELL, ELIZABETH M. Thegifted authoress 
nf “Amy Herbert,'* etc. 

SEYMOUR. REV. M. HOBART., Widely 
known by his “ Evemoffs with Romanists *’ 

SHAFTESBURY, LORD. An illustrious En^l sh 
statesman. 4 

SHAKSPEARE, WILLIAM. The immortal 
bardqt Stratford-on-Avon— “ the myriad-minded 
men* Born 1564 ; died 16x6. 

SHARP, ARCIiBiSHO?. AAthor of seven vo- 
lumes of sermons. Bora 1644: died 17x4. 

SHAW, THOMAS B. AnlSnglish widter and 
translator: aurtier of *' Outlines of English 
Literature.** Bora k8i3 : died 186a. 

SHEA, JOHN A. An Irish poet and maguanist. 
Bom kSsj ; died 1845. 

SHEA, SIR MARiIn A. Clever both as an 
artist and a poet Born 1770 : died xBsa 

SHELLEY, "^RCY B. Ope of England's 
greatest poets. Born 179a; dmyned at sea xSsa. 

SHENSTONE, WILLIAM. Ar pastoral poet and 
miseeUaneous writer of correct sentiment and 
rultiyated taste. Bom 17x4 ; died 1763. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD B. An illustrious 
•tatesman, and a dramatist and wit of the first 
order. Bom 1751 ; died 16x6. 


SHERLOCK, REV. DR. An eminent Etiglibh 
theologian t author of ** A Practical Treatise on 
Death. Born T641 : died 1707, ' 

SHERMAN. REV. TAMES. Author of “Ac- 
quaintance with God.” 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. A celebrated writer of tra- 
gedies, comedies, and poeina B.m 1594 ; died 

iHUTE, RfV. NATHANIEL 
alBBES, REV. DR. A sound and voluminous 
writer on theology. Bum 1577 ; died 1635 
SIDNEY, ALGERNON. A noted English repul*- 
Kcan : author of “Discourses on Government ” 
Born 1622 ; died x6^ 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP. One of the most nc- 
complislied English statesmen nnd writers of lus 
time. Born X554 ; fell in battle 1586. 
SIGOURNEY, MRS. LYDIA H. An American 
poetess and author of worid-wide popitlarity. 
Born X79X ; died x86s. 

SIMEON, REV. CHARLES. The author of 
numerous theological works which are highly es- 
teemed. Born 1759 ; died X836. 

SIMONIDES. A distinguished Greek lyric poet, 
a friend of Themistocles and a rival of Pindar 
Born 556 B c. ; died 467 b.c. 

SIMPSON, MRS. T. C 

SIMPSON^ REV. DAVID. Author of “ A Pica 
for Religion/' etc. 

SIMPSON, REV. R. J. An eloquent advocate 
of Freemasonry. 

SISMONDf JEAN C L. An eminent Swiss 
historian : his “ Histoire des Frangai^ ” is con- 
sidered hi& best work. Born X773 ; died xSia. 
SKELTON, REV. JOHN. An English sdfoW 
and poet, whose learning was strongly prajhed by 
Erasmus. Bora X460 ; died 1520. 

SKINNER. REV. ROBERT 
SLADDEN. DILNOT 

SMART, CHRISTOPHER. An English poet, 
celebrated for his classical knowledge. Bora 
1722 ; died X770 

SMILES, SAMUEL A popular English bio- 
grapher ; author of ** Self-Help,” etc, 

SMITH, ALEXANDER. The gifted writer of 
“ A Life Drama.” Born 1830 : diM 1667. 
SMITH, DR. ADAM. A well-known political 
economist: author of “A Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents.*’ Born 1783 : died 1790. 

SMITH, DR. SOUTHWOOD. An English phy- 
sician and writer of great ability, and one or the 
projectors of “ The Westminster Review.” Born 
about X7Q0. 

SMITH, DR. WILLIAM. Chief editor of “A 

p 

smith; REV. HENRY. Stvlcd “the Silver- 
Tongued Preacher.” His “Sermon.s” are in- 
tensely suggestive and eloquent. Born 1550; 
died 1600. 

SMITH, REV. SIDNEY. A political writer 
critic, and preacher of extraordinary efficiency. 
Born 1771 ; died 1845. 

SMITH, WILLIAM. Called “the Father of 
English Geology.*' Born 1769 1 died 1B39 
SM01.LETT, TOBIAS G. A dieringuisbed Scot- 
tish novelist and editor. Born tjai i died 1771. 
SMYTH, PROFESSOR. Author of “ Lcfct.Mts 
on Modern Histoiy,** etc. Born 1766 ; died x640* 
SUANEN, BISHOP. A Fientb pralate and 



SOLON. A fiuBOUB Athenian legialakor, who was 
ranked with the Seven Sages of Greece. Bom 
]6a8 B.C. ; died 558 a.c. 

S^ERVILLE, William. Aa English poet 
and man of letters ; his principal composition is 
entiiled “Ihe Chase ” Born 1692 ; ^d 174s. 

SOPHOCLES. The renowned Greek tragic poet. 
lUe AnCiantB gave him the appellation of “the 



AUtHOte QUOTED. 


hi» naiivf^graccfulnep* aiiti 
Bom 405 B.C. ; died 405 d.c 

V. posaewtig grout 

lit|r, and earnest&oi*. Bom 1633, 

, ^fUffi/LkS. An Irish dramatutt of 


,BOOTil£|tK,<Ti|PMAS. AnIrishdraniatu,tor 
^ ** UruQoo- 

^ kp”md Born ri^o : died 17^ 

80 ^H£V| 0K> A di 9 tli)^hed poeMaureate, 

« ^vjMOigrij^^ «nd miscellaneoui wntOr. Bioru 

M IWf hl$S. Hermaidemiame was Caro- ^ 

SOUTHWELt.^ ROBERT. Author of sevcr.il 
hymns and religious treatises. Bom 1560 . exe- 

REV- JOHN. Editor of “ Things 
Now and Old.** . 

SPENSERf Ip^MUND. An iDustriod^^ English 
poet: autfair of “The Faerie Queene.'* Burn 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES. An emineat American 
poet and magaxinist. Bom Z79X 
. SF&T, REV THOMAS. An English poci 
and tne historian of “The Rye*House Plot ' 
Bom 1036 : dted Z7X3. 

SPUKGEoir CHARLES H. An exceedingK 
popular minister : author of “ llie Treasury of 
Itevid/’ etc Bom <834. 

SPURSTOWE, REV. WILLIAM. Died 16% 
STAIR, LORD An eminent Scottish statesman 
and jurist. Bom 16x9 ; died 1695 
STANFORD, REV. CHARLES Author of 
*' Centra) Tniihs,” etc. 

STANISLAUS. King of Puland ; distinguished 
for his literary ability and acquirements : author 
of ** The Works of the Benevolent Philosopher.’* 
Bom 1677 ; died 1766. 

STANLEY, LORD. An dlusirious English 

ST^LEV, REV. DEAN The eloquent author 
of ** Sinai and Palestine/' etc. Born z8x5. 
STEBBING, REV. HENRY. Extmsively 
known Iw his valnable “ History of the Chnstiaii 
Chur^.** Bom zBoo ; died Z857. 

STEELE, MRS. 

STEELE, SIR RICHARD. An accomplished 
essayist and dramatist ; the first editor of “The 
Taller.” Born xfivx ; died 1729. 

STEBVENS, GEORGE. An elegant scholar, 
and well-acquainted with -old English literature 
Dorn 1736 ; died x8oo 
STENNETl', REV. DR 
STEPHENS, SIR JOHN 
STERLING, REV. JOHN. Eminent as an 
essayist ana a critic, Bom x8o6 , died a844. 
STEKN. rev. a. H. The renowned Abyssi- 
nian missionary and ci^ive. 

STERNE, REV. LAWRENCK A celebrated 
Irish humorist: author of Tristram Shandy,” 
etc. Bora 17x3: died 1768. 

STEVENSON, REV. DR The popular author 
of ** The Loro our Shepherd,” and othct religious 

St^VASS, RF.V. GEORGE 
STEWAM, DG'^ATJ). A distingunhed Scot- 
tteh liMlosophtf : author of “Elements of the 
PJbuloiopby of the Human Mind.” Bom 1753 ; 

s^w^rVrsv. dr a. 

STI| 4 <INGFLE£X, BISHOP. Of great repula- 
tioq as a teligiotis controversialist Bom 1635 1 


.tlEtilfGh EAHt OF, AnilMousScotiuh 

siURY, JOSEPH. A celebrated American judge 
m lawrwriter: author of “Commentaries on 


STOWE, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER. An 
Amencan authore<«s of great distinction, Lui 
knovm^ chiefly as the Wnter of “ Uncle Tom’* 
Cabin,* a work which obuiioed an immense ctr. 
culation * Bom xSta. 

STOWE, REV. CHARLES 
STRETCH, L. M. 

STRICKI^NO*^ AGNES. A talented English 
anthoress; her literary fame is derived nnrici- 
pally from her “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land ” Bom 1606. 

STROVE 

STUART. REV. A. MOODY. Author of “ The 
Three Marys,” eti . 

STUART, DK An eminent Scottish editor and 
^ mihccllaneous writer. Bom Z746 ; died Z786 
SULLIVAN, DR WILLUM. Author of “The 
Pulilic Men of the Revolution,’* etc. Bom 1774 . 
died 1839 

SULLY, Due DE. A very celebrated French 
statesman and historian. Bom isto ; died 1641 
SUMNER, ARCHBISHOP A distinguished 
prelate: author of “The Records of Creation,” 
and other iuvalhable treatises. Born 1780 , died 
z863 

SUMNER, BISHOP. A thoroughly evangelical 
and highly revered divine ; author of “ Sermons 
on Christian Chariw,” etc Born 1790 
SUPERVILLE. REV. DANIEL DE A 


SUPERVILLE, REV. DANIEL DE A 
French Protostant minister of note. Bom 1657 ; 
died 1728. 

SURREY, EARL OF. “An accomplished 
nobleman, a brave soldier, and one of the best 
English poets of his age.” Dorn 15x6, be- 
headed XS47 

SUITON, REV. CHRISTOPHER. Died 1629 

SWAIN, dlARLLS. Known as “the Man- 
chester Poet : ” author of “ The Beauties of the 
Mind,” etc Bom z8q3. 

SWENDENBORG, EMMANUEL. 'Die famous 
Swedish mathematician and theosophist-Hihe 
founder of the “ New Church “smts. Bom r688 , 
died 177a 

SWirr, REV. DEAN. A celebrated 
humourist, satirist, and political writer “Ine 
lole of a Tub” is considered hU master-piece 
Bom''x667 ; died 1743. 

SWINBURNE, Al^ERNON C. A rising 
EInglish poet. Born 1843. 

SWINNOCK. REV. GEORGF. Author of 
'* The Cbristiau Man’s Calling ” etc. Bora 1627 . 
died If 73. 

SYNESIuS, BISHOP. An eminent philosopher : 
author of “A Treatise on Dreams,^* etc. Boro 
378 ; died 430. 


TACITUS, CAIUS C. A renowned Roman 
historian. His “Annales” is universally re- 
garded as his best composition Born about 55. 

UGLIACOZZI, GASPAKO. A distinguished 
Italian surgeon and lecturer. J^ora X546 , died 

tII¥; ARCHBISHOP. Authorof “The Dan- 
gers and Safeghards of Theology,” etc. Born 
x8iz. 

TALFOURD, THOMAS N. A celebrated 
EnglisS judge, poet, and promiicuous writer : his 
“Ion”—* tragedy, was very successful. Bom 
^951 died, on the bench, while delivering a 

TALLeVr^D a famous Frendi statesman and 
wit Ajmong his notable sayings is this— Lan- 
guage » given to man to conoeal his thoughts.'* 
iTSt ; died 1^8. 

TASSO, TORQUATO. An Italian epic poet of the 
highest distinction: author of “Gerusalemme 
Liberata,** etc. Bom X 544 ; died 1595 . 

TATHAM, EMMA. A* eminently<.gifted Eng^ 
lish poetess : her chief composition is entitled 
“The Dream of Fythagoiaa.** 



AtITHORfli OUQtlBD, 


lAVLOR, BISHOP JEREMY. One of the 
most Ulostrioue prelates of the Cihurcjbt and one 
of the most eloquent thedoguoa. Im 1613 : 
died x667. W 

Taylor; henry. Ah EnnUsh dMatist of 

celebrity. Bom x8oo. * 

TAYLOKi ISAAC An eminent EogUsh writer : 
author of "The Natural of Enthu- 

Marni." etc. Bom *787 ; died'xfbs. . 

'J'AYLOR, JANE. A gifted p<»tcas and 
oellaneous writer. Bom 1783 ; died 1804. 
TAYLOR. REV. ABRAHAM 
TAYLOR. REV. JOHN. Author of » A Sketch * 
of Moral Philosophy, ” etc. Bum x68o : died 


'J'EONER. BISHOP. The poet of Sweden : 
author of " The Children of the Lord's Supper," 
translated by I/mgfellow. Bom 1789 ; died 1846. 
lEMPLE, BISHOP. Author of "Sermons 
preached at Rugby,*’ etc. 
lEMPLE, SIR WILLIAM A renowned Eng- 
lish diplomatist and miscellaneous writer. Born 
itiaB ; died 1690. 

IKNNENT, blR JAMES E. A ©‘Icbrated 
Irish traveller and statesman. Bom 1804 ; died 


ii6o 

TENNYS 


England’s poet- 


^YSON. ALFRED, 
laureate. Bom xBoq. 

TENTERDEN, LORD. An eminent lawyer 
and Judge. Bora 1769 ; died 1834. 

TERENCE. A Roman comic poet of great fsme. 
His works are pronounced "models of elegant 
diction and pure Latinity." Bora 19s a.r. ; died 
1^ B c. 

I'ERTULLIAN. One of the most illustricns of the 
Latin Fathers. Bora about 160 , died about 340. 

'I H ACKERAV, WILLIAM M. A popular Eng- 
lish novehbt, of* whom it has bcea well said— 
** He was a man in all the qualitiS of intellect., 
A child in all the qualities of heart.** Bora x8xi , 
died 1863. 

IHEOCRITUS. Said to be "the Father of 
Greek Pastoral Poetry.*’ He lived 383 n c. 

THEOGNIS. A notaole Greek philosopher and 
jioet. 

1 HEOPHRASTUS. A Greek thinker and brator, 
whose original naoie^ wa*i Tyrtamus His 
" Moral Characters *' is intensely admired. Boru 
374^b c. ; died 986 b c. ^ 

1 HIEBAULT, DIEUDONNE A distinguished 
French hii/fwteur: author of "Souvenirs of 
Twenty Years* Residence in BeriiiH*’ etc Bora 
»733 ; died 1807 

I HOMPSON, REV. DR. An eminent American 
divine. Among his several works—'* I.ove and 
Penalty ** holds a conspicuous place. Bora 1819. 

THOM&ON, ARCHBISHOP. Author of "An 

_ OiitKne of the Laws of Thought " Bom x8x9. 

THOMSON, JAMES. The poet of " The Sea- 
sons.'* Bom x^ ; died Z748. 

THOMSON, REV. DR. ANDREW. Of exalted 
reputation for his seal and eloquence ; styled 
" the Princa of Debaters : " autnor of " Great 
Missionaries.** Bom 1770; died 1831. 
THORNDALE, REV. DR. 

THOROLD, REV. ANTHONY W. A devout 
and earnest evangelical clergyman. 

THLCYDIDES. A Knowned Greek general and 
historian, whose celebrity is derived cmefly from 
his ** History of the Peloponnesiaa wST" Bora 
471 B.C. ; died 40X 8 c. 

TKYER. Editor of Milton’s complete works. 

'J'lByLLVS. A distinguished Roman poet, an 
imiinate friend of Horace. Bom 55 8.C. ; died 

TILLOTSON, ARCHBISHOP* Author of 
" SennoDB.'^ which take a forymost pliioe in the 
relwons literature of England. Bom xdjo; 

TlMtiff^OHN. He has published, ammig 
whia* works, " The Ysnr^fiook of Faas." Bom 
•8ob. 


TOD, _ 

Western II 

TODD. REV. 

. generally by 


x8oo ; died 1^3, 
TOOKE, ANDREW. 



[EL. Author of 
me. Bom 1989 > 
>R. An Ameni 
hb "Stadpat's 


tbtw and 

teacher. Bom 1673 ; diedATSit ' ^ ^ 
TOPLADV,REy,AlIOUSftrSM. AaEhriwh 
Calvinistic divine, celebrated wlnCipaUy jis the 
‘Composer of several exquisitely beauttflu hymns. 
Bom 1740 ; died 1778. * 

TORRENS, ROBERT. Author of several works 
oi^l^cal economy and cominercn. tBorti 17^; 

towhsSend, rev, 0 . H. * 

IKAILL, REV. ROBERT. A pract^ mauir 
in divinity Bora 1G42 ; died 1783. 

I'RAPP, lUi.V JOHN. A quaint, hut highly 
*«ui»esuye commentator. Bom 1699 : died x66a. 

TRENOS, ARCHBISHOP A distinguished 
ecclesiastic and eminent phildfmst: author of 
" Notes on the Miracles," etc. Bora 1807. 

TROWER, BISHOP 

TRUSLER, REV. DR. A succeviful compiler of 
sermons, which were printed in imitation of MS. 
Bom ; died 1820. 

tucker; HON. G. An eminent statesman and 
lawyer; styled **the American Blackstone.” 
Bornx759; died 1837. 

TUPPEEL MARTIN F. A popular English poet: 
author of " Proverbial Philosophy," etc. Bom 
x8io. 

TURNBULL, REV JOSEPH 

TURNER, CHARLES 

TORNER, SHARON. An English historian 
and poet of considerable fame. The work by 
which he is best known is ** The Sacred History 
of the World *' Bom 1768 ; died 1847 

TUSSER,. THOMAS. Author of "Five Hun- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry united to as 
many of Good Housewifery," etc. Bom 3590, 
died 1580. , 

TWEEDIE, REV, DR. An attractive religious 
writer, 

IWISS, REV WILLIAM. A learned English 
minister: author of " Vindicis GratUB." Born 
?S75 : died 1646. 

TYNDALE, WILLIAM. Famed as a Chnreh 
reformer and translator of the New Testament 
into English Bom 1500; burnt 1536. 


U. 

UDALL, REV EPHRAIM. Author of '*A 
Treatike on Sacniege." Died 1647. 

ULLMANN, REV. DR. A German theoln|^n, 
whose works enjoy a very high reputauon: 
author of "The Sinlessness of Jesus,** etc. 
Bora X796. 

UPHAM^ KEY. PROFESSOR. An able Ameri- 
can divine. Among his principal works are ** A 
Philosophical and PracUcal Treatise on the 
Will." Bom 1790. 

USHER, ARCHBISHOP. A distinguished 
Irish scholar and elaborate writer on theokfy. 
Bom 1580 , died z65<i». 


VANCOUVER, CAPTAIN, A Mieus En^isE 
drcumnavigi^ : author of "VaBoobWh 
Voyage," OiedsToS. 

VAMfDERKlSTE, REV. R. W. jMmt 
" Notes of a Siat Years* Mission.** . 

VAUGHAN. HENRY. Aaemineat Wslshimet 

4 asd devotKuial writer, called somctk>«* "tbe 
Swurim." Bom r6ai : died xtes. 

VAfGHAN. REV. DR. TheigM Pfe^cHer of 
the ’Temple Chuz^: epthor m "Plain )^o<ds 
od Chmtmn living,* etc. 
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VAUVENARGUES MARQUIS DF.. A Frencli 
moral philoiopher. Bo'n itts ; died »747. 
VENASLKS. ^EV. GEORGE 
VKNATORIUS. 


VENN, REV, HENRY. A liiffhly^<tecinc.l 
English theo)c|nan : author of '* The Complete 
Duty of Man, Born 172^ ; died 1707. 

VENNING. REV. RALPH. An Kiiftlish minis, 
ter. noted for his eloquence and piety. Botn 
1690 : died 167^. 

VFRE, sir FkANCTS DE. A dMimroWud 
Knejish general. He left, in MS, an account 
of his life, entitled "The Commentaries of Sir 


F. Vere." Rom 1554 : died 1608. 

VERY, JONES. An American poet and iiiaga- 
/inist. Bora z8ti 

VrCrORlA, QUEEN. England’s Sovereign 
l.:idy ; authoress of "Leaves from the Jouinal 
of our Life," etc. Bora iSig. 

VI NET, REV. DR. Pronounced “the mo‘.t 
Original and pliilosophical of the Swiss pteai It- 
ers.’* " The Outlines of Philosophy " is one of 
his chief productions. Born 1797 ; died 1847. 

VIRGIL. The world-famed Roman poet. Born 
70 B c : died iq u c. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS M. DE. A most re- 
markable and brilliant French dramatist and his- 


torian, who became a pillar of Deism in Frame. 
Born. i(xM : died 1778. 

VORAGINE, ARCHBISHOP. Author of " The 
Golden Legend/' etc. Bora i2jo ; died 1298. 


WADDINGTON, REV. GEORGE. An English 
writer, who published a " History of the Church 
from tne ICarliest Ages to the Reformation/’ etc 

WAIJcifiS^'RRV. JAMES B. Author of an ex- 
ceedingly popular and useful volume'— "The 
Philosophy of the PUn of Salvation." Born 
1805. 

WALLER, EDMUND. An English poet, whose 
intellectual abilities were of the mst order. Born 


1605^; died 1687. 

WALPOLE, HORACE. A famous literary gossip, 
amateur, and wit: author of “Letters," etc 
Boro f 9Z7 ; died 1797. 

WALSH, WILLIAM. An English poet and 
writer, rile patron of Pope, and ,the friend of 
Dryden. Bora 1663 : died Z709, 

WALTON. IZAAK. The biographer of Hooker. 
Donne. Wotton, and Herbert, and author of 
“The Complete Angler." Bora 1593 ; died z68?. 

WARBURTON. BISHOP. An eminent critic, 
controversialist, and writer, widely known by his 
“Divine Legation of Moses." Bora 1698 ; divd 


wXSb. REV. SAMUEI^ Author of “ Dis- 


oonnet." ^ Born zs77 : died T63a 
WARDLAW. rev. dr. An accomplished theo- 
logian : author of “Christian Ethics,^' etc. Bom 
T770 ; died 1853- 

WARING, ANNE L. An English poetess of 


great promise. 

WARNER, SUSAN. An exceedingly popular 
Aihariean anthores-, who, for some time, pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Elizabeth 
Wctherall. Her first novel—** ITie Wide, Wida 
WVUl**— met with great success. 

WAR'PON^ THOMAS. An Enmish poetdaureatr 
ani promsor pf poetry at Oxford. Born 1726; 

WAitwiSk, ARTHUR 

WARWICK. EARL op. Author of “Memoin! 
0^ hi'A Own Time." Born 1608 ; died 1683. 

WA.SHfNGTON.GEN£lfUL. Thefounderand 
iWkletit of the United States of America. 

waZC’ste'Bom.,*.. 


WATKINS, REV. CHARLES. An Englwn 
poet and noted geologist. ‘ Bom 2795. 

WATSON, BISHQP. An eminent theologian and 
miscellaneous writer: author of '*An Apology 
for the Billie.'* etc. Bom 1737 ; died 1816. 

WAT.SON, REV. RICHARD. Author of “Theo- 
logical Institutes" etc. Born 1781 ; died 1833. 

WATsON, REV. THOMAS. *‘A Body of 
Divinity " was his principal work. Died about 
T<V>o. 

WATTS, ALARIC a. A celebrated English 
journalist and iittirateur. Born 1799: died 
1864. 

WA'ITS, REV. DR. -‘A divine ard poet of well- 
merited fame : author of " I he Improvement of 
the Mind," ‘/Divine and Moral Sungs" eu. 
Bora Z674: died 1748. 

WAYLAND, PROFE.'^.SOR His ** Tre.itisc on 
Human Responsibility" will be regarded as .1 
leading work in its own department for many 
ye.'irs'to come. Born 1796; died 1865. 

WEBBE. CAROLINE 

WKBBE, CORNELIUS 

WEBSTER, DANIEL. One of the mom re- 
nowned American orators and statesmen Born 
17S2 : died 1852. 

WEBSTER. DR. NOAH. A distingiibhcd 
American philologist and lexicographer. Boin 
1758 : died 1843 

WEBSTER, JOHN. An English dranuitist of 
the <ieventeenth century. 

WEI I BRECHT. REV. J. J. 

WELBY, AMELIA. An American poetess. 

Horn i8ai ; died 1852. 

WELLINGTON, DUKE OF. The immortal 
hero of Waterloo. Bora the same year as Na- 
poleon I., lyfig : died 1853. 

WELSH, rOHN 

WESLEY,* MRS. SUSANNAH. The mother of 
the Wesleys. 

WESLEY, REV CHARLES. The poet of 
Methodism. Born 1708 ; died 1788. 

WESLEY, REV. JOHN. The founder of 
Msthodictn. Bora 170 died Z79Z. 

WESr, BENJAMIN. The renowned Amerivin 
painter. Burn 1738; died iSaa 

WESTCOTT, REV. B. F. 

WF STN ESS 

WHATElV,' ARCHBISHOP. One of the 
most celebrated writers of his day : author of 
“ Essays on Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul," etc. Bora Z787 ; died 1863. 

WHEELWRIGHT. REV. JOUN. Founder of 
the town of Exeter, in America Born 1594 ; died 

WHI?WRLL. REV. PROFESSOR. A distiii- 
giiished English Philosopher : author of ** I’he 
History of the Inductive Sciences," etc. Born 
T795 ; died x866. 

WHIPPLE, EDWIN P. An eminent American 
essayist, critic, magaziuist, and lecturer. Born 
1810. 

WHITE, HENRY KIRKE. An English poet 
of great promise, but whosq life was shortened by 
excessive study. Rom 1785; died 1806. 

WHITE, REV. GILfiERI^ A fammis English 
naturalist: author of **The Natural History of 
Selborne." Bom 1720 ; died X703. 

WHITE, REV. HENRY. An English clergyman 
of first-class literary attainments. Died X836. 
WHITECROSS. REV. J. 

WHITFIELD, REV. GEORGE. Designated 
**the Ihinceof Pulpit Orators the founder of 
the Calvinistie Methodiats. Bora 17x4 died 

w’^ItLOCK, ELIZABETH. fAn Eni,li.h 
actress, the sister of the famous Mrs. Siddons. 
Bom z76i ; died 1836. 

WHIITIER, JOHN G. An American poet and 
philanthropist of great celebrity. Born fSoB. 

WICLIFFE, rev: JOHN. A divine of tmmorw 
tal fame, appropriately styled “ the Morning Star 
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of tlie Refoimation : " traniilator of the first com- 
plete veraioa of the English Bible. Botn 1334 , 
d:ed 1^84. 

WIELAND, CHRISTOPH A distinguishe 1 
German poet and translator. Born 1733 : cited 

Wltii'BRFORCE. WILLIAM. An illustrious 
Englifh statesman and phiUnthropist : author 
of that very succesxful and useful work— “A 
Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System 
of Profesied Christians Contrasted witli Real 
Christianity.'* Born 1759: died 1833 
W 1 LBYEt JOHN. An eminent English composer 
Lived abexut 357a 4 

WILCOX, CARLOS. An eloquent American 
poet Born 1794 ; died 1827. 

WILRINS, BISHOP. A distinKiiished m.tthe- 
maticiaii and theologian. Born 1614 ; died 167a. 
WILRS, REV. W. A noted gc«lu«i'i. 

WILLES, LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE 
WILLIAM DE WYKEHAM. A very eminent 
English statesman and eccIcsmMic. He erected 
New College, Oxford, Winch'*iter ('ollege, and 
also re-builc a great part of Winchester Cathe- 
ilr.il Horn 1334 : died 1404 
WII.LIAMS, REV JOHN A devoted mis- 
sionary, styled "the ApiMlc of Polyiitsu . " 
author of “A Narrative of Mi*-'-ioiiJiy Liner* 
prise in the South Seas.” Born 1790 , murdered 
ity the islanders 18^9 
WILLIS, H 

\VII.LIS, NATHANIEL P. An American editor 
and poet of universal repute. ILrii 1807 ; died 
1867. 

WILMOT. SIR JOHN K. A learned English 
judge. Burn 1709 . died 1793. 

WILSON, J r, 

WILSON. PROFESSOR. The well-known 
"Christopher North an eiiiiiicnt critic, pqet, 
and miscelUneuiis writer. Born 1785 ; died 185^ 
WILSON. PROFE>SOR GKORGK The reic* 
hrated Scotti-h c'lciuiu: author of "TiieFivt 
G.itewaysuf K.nouhdge,” et< . Born t8i8 . died 
18' 9 

WiL.'sON, PAF. A finious British travcI’^T 
be-ides othtr important worh<«, he inibU«>h(.d 
" Travel* 111 the Holy Land." Born 1773; died 

Wll\oN, REV J. H A po})ular S, o,ti«.h 
('lerg>inan : author of " Our Father in Heaven," 
etc. 

WILSON S. 

WINGATE, DAVID 

WINSLOW, DK. FORBES. An eminent En- 
glish physician and .iiithur; editor of "SThe 
Journal of PHycholoeical Med cme ” Bom x8io. 
wInSLOW, REV. DR. Author of " No Con- 
demnation in Christ Jesus.’* etc 
WIRT. WILLIAM. An eloquent Am7iic.m 
lawyer and writer. Bora 177a , died 1834. 
WISEMAN, CARDINAL. An illustnuus scholar : 
author of " Lectures on the Coiiiicctiun between 
Science and Revealed Keligioti,” etc Born 
i8oa ; died i86< 

W1 THh R. GEORGE. An English poet, satirist. 

and pohncal writer Bern 1588 died 1^167 
WOLCOTT, i)K. An EusUsh phvsiuan and 
satinst of inieusc humour, who passed under the 
name of "Peter Piudar.” Burn 1738; died 
1819. 

WOI.FE, REV. CHARI.es. An Irish divine 
and poet: author of "The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” pronounced by Lord Byron ** the 
most perfect ode in the language." Born 1791 ; 
diei 18 jj. 


WOyLFF. REV. DR. The renownei Easier-i 
traveller and missionary to the Jea*s : author i f 
'yTravelt and Adventures. ' Bora *795 ; died 

WOLSEY. CARDINAL* Born 1471 ; died isio. 
with the memorable sentence on his Ups—*' Had 
I but served my God as faithfully as 1 h.ive 
served my king, He would not have given me 
over in my gray hairs.” 

WOLSTONfcRAFl', MARY. A celebrated 
English authoress and translator. Her " Letteis 
from Norway” contain many fine descriptive 
pasMiges. Born 1759 ; died 1707. 

Wt)Rl.sWORTH. BISHOP Author of "A 
Commentary on the Iloli Scriptures,” etc. Born 
1807. 

WORDSWORTH. WIIdJAM. "The Lake 
Poet *' Bora 1770 ; d ed 1850 

WOITON, SIR HENRY. An illnstriniis Eng- 
lish diplomatist and writer; author of "7'hc 
Elements of Architecture, ** etc. Bom 13C8; 
died 1639. 

WYAIT, SIR THOMAS. A celebrated statev 
man, fourtior, and poet. Born 1503; died 1543. 

WYCHERLEY, WfLLIAM. A very popular 
English dramatist. Born. 1640 : died 1713. 

W\ 1 * 1 E. REV DR. Author of "A Pilgrimage 
to Rome,” etc 

WYNDHAM, SIR WILLIAM. An eloquent 
English senator. Born 1687; died 1740. 


X. 


XF.NOPHON. ^ The ithis^rious Athenian com* 
monUer, hi&totian, and philosopher. Born about 

XlJfENFS, CARDINAL. A celebrated .Spaniard 
'and patron of literature Born 1436; died 1517. 


Y. 


YAT.DON, REV. TFfOM AS. Author of " The 
'Jeinple of I* ame,” etc. Born 1671; died 1736. 
YOUNC,, CHARLOTTE 
YOUNt;, DR THOMA.S. A rclcbraled natural 
philosopher Born 1773 , died i8ac> 

YOUNCt, REV DR EDWARD The immuml 
hard of the night. Born 1O84 , died 1765 
YOlTNf ;, REV DR lOHN An eminent theo- 
logian : author of " llte Christ of History,” etc. 


Z. 


ZENO The famous Greek philosopher, and 
founder of the school of Stoics. Born about 353 
B c ; died about 363 p.c 

ZIMMERMAN, JOHANN 6 VON. Tie 
divtingnished moralist and phjsicmn: author of 
” An Kssay on bolitude,” etc Bom 1738 ; died 


ZIlJzENDORF, COUNT VON. The founder 
or restorer of the Moravians or Hermliiiters. 



ZOUCH, REV. DK A theological writer of 
considerable note. Born 1737 ; died x8i5> 
ZsCHOKKE, JOHANN H. D. A voluminrus 
(jerman author. The work by which he is be<*t 
known is " Meditations on Dt^h and Eternity.** 
Born 1771 ; died 1848. 
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** General obsmtahons drawn from f^rtut^ars ate the jetoeh of knowledge^ cbnefrekenehng 
great stoH in a /&/<? room ** — I/)CKE. > 


A —The Letter 

1 his IS the king;, pt lefiider^ in the empire 
of Utters forming ibc vnnottii laiigtmge$ ef 
the world Ai^ wherefore? Beoauhe it 
Rpresents the mt sound madh by the 
organs of speech without the leasft effort^ 
or even altering th^ natural position or con* 
figuration of the lips — Diu DAViu:s« 
e 

AARON <-The Character of 


Aaion never appears so perfect a cha* 
racter as Moses lie h as more a man pf 
the tinn-Sy su^ ject to pa'>sing infiuences and 
prevailing tastes lie also lacked the bum* 
iqg enthusiasm of his meek, yet daimg 
brother NtverthelobS he must hate pos- 
sessed sale gifts to have been chgsen his 
companion and fellow-labourer in that 
tronddrfiil deliverance of the Childmn of 
Isiael from Bgypt, and ni conduvtSng them 
forty yeajts through the wilderness to the 
Promised tAnd Much mote muk he have 
possessed an elevation and ppnty^of 
lacter *fiu above his fdlows, te have^ been 
chosen aj^ the founder of the Jewish priest- 
hood, the fifAt to pmuster at fhe altar, and 
to ii^eseixt sacerdotal d^asty more 
g^oriouii and i^ortal thab the t^e even 
of Davidp or any SucceuitSon of kihgs that 
ever filled^ throAe,----:p]UVL&v; ^ 


AARON.— The StMCth of 





lie hlesosd, and bade m keep gars 
laents pare 

From^looa of souls. But then, as Moses 
• raised 

The wjrstic Weastplato, and that dying eye. 
Caught the last mdiancp of those precious' 
Noiie<v 

By whose otatidar and fbiiful light 
Jehovah had sp oft 3H3s will revealed 
Unto the chosen tribes whom AarOn 
In all their wandeiing^-rbut whose iPxor 
mised Land 

lie miglit not look upon— he sadly Imd 
Hl^ liead iqion the mountait/g tur^ breast, 
And with one pxafen half wmpped m 
stifled groans, 

Gave up the ghost — giG<rtritKnT, 


ABBA— Jpathcr# 

^ese two words enshrihe a world of 
pamo^ and beauty. Albert of dBierc&t 
languages— Abba** bemjg Hyrlaj^ and 
bather** Greek— they posse^ but one 
meaning, Why, ^ig chvm^-in- 
spiicd tautology? Simply and eubU^ly 
on^ccount of that vkal, tmd lntenee» 
blessed relatkmship whak now ea^itt^ be- 
tween the Great Parent^end Hi^ redmmd 
children, that no oftiei^ WOios ift 

degree/ eaprese^-^ 

A|IB|4v^Tambt jb WeetmiasM^ S/ 
MoitiUty, 

Thmk howmfi^wyAl 
Sleep with»iift«A«lp Of 
Here tberli^ hM l YmdaiK i 

WhOfpbtr winf s^reggtiilo, 






ABBEY. 


ABtUTlBB, 


Whete Aom theit {mlpiti sealed b dust, 
Th^ preach-^** In grnatnau ia no trust : 
Here*8 an acre lown indeed 
With the richest, royal’st seed 
That the earth cUd e’er sack in, 

Since the fust nan died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

Though gods th^ were, as men they died : 
Here are sands, i^oble things, 

Dropp’d from the ruin’d sides of kings : 
Here^s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead tw fate. 

F. Beaumont. 

ABBEY.— The Window of an 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 
Through which the deepen’d glories once 
could enter, 

Streaming from off the sun-like seraph’s 
wings, 

Now prawns all desolate : now loud, now 
fainter, 

The gale sweeps through it» fretwork, 
and Usings 

The owl his anthem, where the silenced 
<}uire 

lie with thtir hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 

But in the moontlde of the mom, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of 
hea:v€n, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, 
Which then 

Is musical— a dying accent driven 
Throng the huge arch, which soars and 
^ sinks again ; 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the Uight wind by the wateiwl, 
And harmonized by the old choral wall : 

Others, that some original shape, or foim 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given 
the ^wer 

(Though less than that of Memnon’s statue, 
warm 

In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fix’d hour) 
To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm 
4 Sad but serene, it sweeps o’er tree or 
tower; 

The cause X know not, nor can solve ; but 
such 

The flket t I’ve heard it,— once perhaps too 
much.— B yron. 

'*ABEL,^Tbe Character of 

What a lovely character ! Our Lord, 
**Who knew what was in man,’* styles him 
imtecus Abel" He was a bright 
example of righteousness; a meric, but 
Seotofus servant of God, enriueiit in fiith, 
sted&iadypeiseveriug in holinesu, patienriy 
, snffisihte^in rite cause of religlaa, a^ 
riMttmlife with an hononrable mait^ 
RoutiisoE. 

s A 


ABEL— Id Heaven. 

And there wasani^frAiAnnww. Meric 
and humble, there bent before the Divine 
Majesty a solitaiv human spirit It sunjg;, 
but it was a lonely son^. It gazed, but its 
eye rested upon nothmg like itself. Its 
thoughts and affections circled within their 
own individual consciousness. It could 
find npne who were naturally like-minded 
with it None had ever sinned of its new 
associates, none had wept, none had died. 
It had brought a new history with it to 
heaven. It had carried hither mingled 
emotions which only it could know. But 
the soul of righteous Abel did not long 
feel alienation there. Up from this world 
another and another sprang. He the soli- 
tary was set in a family : he the lonesome 
was surrounded by a throng. — D r. R. W, 
Hamilton. 

ABILITIES.— Natural 

Natural abilities can almost compensate 
for the want of every kind of cultivation, 
but no cultivation of the mind can make up 
for the want of natural abilities. — Schopen- 
HAUFER. 

ABILITIES.— Poetical 

These abilities, wheresoever they be 
found, are the inspiied gift of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some, though most 
abuse, in every nation; and are of power to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility— to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune — to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of God^s almightiness, and what 
He works, and what lie suffers to be 
wrought with h^h providence in His 
Church^o sing victorious agonies of mar- 
tyrs and saints, the deeds and triumph of 
just and pious nations, doing valiantly 
through faith against the enemies of Christ 
— to deplore the general relapses of king- 
doms and states liom justice and God’s true 
worship,— lastly, whSitever in religion is 
holy and subume, in virtue amiable or 
grave, whatsoever hath passion or admiia- 
non in all the changes of that which is 
called fortune from without, or the wily 
subtleties and refluxes of men’s thoughts 
from within ; all these things with a sc^ 
and treatable smoothness to paint out and 
djescribe.— Milton. 

ABIUTXE$.-Tlia Uae of. 

The knack of making good use of mode- 
rate abilities seemts m esteem of meiL 
and oftem irises to h^^ Auae than real 
atrik-^La lUxnovFoucatitB. 



ABlUtV, 


ABtSHt. 


Ability is as taquisite to execnte a great 
enterprise as capacity to devise it— H* 
Taylor. 

ABRAHAM. — ^Tbe Renown of 

Abraham is one of the most renowned 
persons the world ever saw. ^ Be<>ide8 the 
oonspicuotts place he holds in the Bible 
history, he is introduced into the Karan of 
Mohammet and is regarded by the Arabians 
as the father of their nation, and by the 
Jews as theirs. The ancient Persians pay 
him the highest honour, and think he was 
Zoroaster, as before their great teacher. In 
India, too, Abraham is honoured by some 
beets as their distinguished ancestor. The 
people of Egypt, Chaldea and Damascus 
acknowledge their obligations to this illus* 
trious man. * * * But what shall we say of 
the blessinj^s which he received from ? 
His believing posterity have been multiplied 
as the stars of heaven. His venerable 
name is invested with immortal honour in 
the history of the Church and of the woild, 
— second only to Him whose name is above 
every name. Canaan, the Land of Pro- 
mise, was given to his natural posterity for 
fourteen centuries, as their peculiar inherit- 
ance. And, above all, from hU loins, tUe 
divine Saviour in due time appeared in the 
flesh, to ransom, by His sufferings, death, 
resurrection, and glory, a multitude of im- 
mortal souls, whom no man can number. — 
Mackenzie. 

ABR1DQER8. -The Care of 

Had it not been for their care, which 
snatched many a perishable fragment from 
that shipwrecK of letters whidi the bar- 
barians occasioned, we should, perhaps, 
have had no works of the ancients remain- 
ing.— I. Disraeli. 

ABRIDOER3— compared to Etchers. 

I must compare such to fine etchers after 
great masters.— I. Disraeli. ^ 

ABSENCE— a Banishment. ' 

Absence from those we love 
Is sdf from self 1 A deadly banishment. 

Shakspeare. 

ABSENCE— in Love. 

Absence in love is like water upon fire ; 
* ®iwch extinguishes it 

AB8ENCE.-MeiitdI 

^ P'ontaimp attended the burial of one 
of his friendsi and some time afterwards he 
calM to visit faiia At first he w ahock^ 
at the infimnation of his death ; hoi* ke« 


covering from his sturprise, observed:'-*- 
'*Tnie ! true ! 1 f<ecolleet I went to his 
funeral”- I. Disraeli. 

ABSENCE.— The Results of 
Absence in most that quenches love^ 

And cools the warn desire, 

The ardour of my heart improves, 

And makes the flame asj^. 

Cotton. 

ABSENT.— Night Thought! of the 
WeaTy with toil, 1 haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel 
tired ; 

But then begins a joum^ in my head, 

To work my mmd, when body’s work ’s 
expir’d ; 

For then my thonghts— ftom 6r where I 
abide — 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 

And keep my drooping eyelids open i^de, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do 
see : 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewd himg in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beanteoi^ and her old 
face new : » 

Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by nig^t my 
mind, 

For thee, and for myself no quiet find. 

Shakspeare. 

ABSENT— yet Present. 

As the flight of a river 
That floats to the sea. 

My soul rushes ever 
In tumult to thee. 

A two-fold existence 
I am where thou art ; 

My heart in the distance 
Beats close to thy heart 
Look up 1 I am ncsi thee, 

1 gaze on thy face ; 

I see thee, I hear thee, 

1 feel thine embrace.— L yttoH. 

ABSENT.— Speaking of the 

When the absent are spoken of, some 
will speak gold of them, some silver, some 
iron, some lead, and some always speak 
dirt, for they have a natural attraction 
towards what is evil, and think it shows 
Mnetration in them. As a cat watching 
for mice does not look up though an ele- 
phant goes by, so are they so busy moiuh^ 
for defects, that they let great ekceUenoei 
pass them unnoticed. X ^ not say it is 
not CMrisiitm to make beads of otheta’ 
faults, and tdl them over eveiy day ; 1 say 
it is infimoL If you want to know bow 
the devU feds, you if youatesschi 
an OSA— H. W. 0SBCHBR. 



AtSOLUTB. 


ACADBMY. 


ABSOLUTE, —Th0 

God is caSfid '* The Absolute" by the 
Bdst-— Dk. Webster. 

ABSOLUTION— Befonhand. 

When Tetzel was at I^ipsic, in the six- 
teenth century, and had collected a great 
deal of money from all ranks of the people, 
a nobleman, who suspected imposition, put 
the question to him—" Can you grant abso- 
lution for a sin which a man shall intend to 
commit in future?" "Yes,” replied the 
frontless commissioner, "but on condi- 
tion that a proper sum of money be actually 
paid down. ’ The noble instantly produced 
the sum demanded ; and in return received 
a diploms^ sealed and signed by Telzel, ab- 
solving him from the unexplained crime 
which he secretly intended to commit Not 
loim after, when Tetzel was about to leave 
Leipsic, the nobleman made inquiry respect- 
ing the rood he would probably travel, 
waited for him in ambush at a convenient 
lace, attacked and rubbed him ; then heat 
im soundly with a stick, sent him back to 
Leipsic witn his chest empty, and at parting, 
said— "This is the fault I intended to com- 
mit, and for which 1 have your absolution." 
— Arvine. 

ABSOLUTION— a Divine Act. 

It appertaineth to the true God alone to 
loose men from their sins. — S t. Cyril. 

ABBTINBNCB— Enjoined. 

Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a hand of easiness 
To the next abstinence ; the next more 
easy; 

For use almost cob change the stomp of 
nature, 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. — Shaksfears, 

ABSTINBNCB.— The Pain of 

The abstinence from a present pleasure 
that offers itself is a pain, nay, oftentimes a 
veiy great one. — L ocke. 

ABSTINBNCB.— A Reason for 

Finding that deep and holy spirit-breath- 
ing was suspendea daring bodily enjoy- 
ments, godly souls have often interdicted 
tiie granftcations of the flesh, in order to 
help their spirits in the God- ward direction. 
-^PULSFORD. 


ABSTRACTION.— The Habft of 

Things that differ vety greatly one from 
another, are often found to be alike in some 



wfUk which U may j^ye been joined ; and 
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thus the mind acquires the habit of 

to tSeon^is habit is^lled abstrac- 
tion ; and the words employed on such oc- 
casions are called abstract terms. 
Taylor. 

ABSTRACTION— no Positive Act. 

Abstraction is no positive act : it is simply 
the nggative of attention. — SIR W. 
Hamilion. 

ABSURDITY.— Humbled by en 
We are more profoundly humbled by 
some absurdity we have fallen into than 
some sin we have committed, unless the sin 
involved some absurdity. — D r. Vimet. 

ABUSE. — Coarse and Refined 
Abuse is not so dangerous when there is 
no vehicle of wit or dehcacy, no subtle con- 
veyance. The difference between coaise 
and refined abuse is as the difference be- 
tween being bruised by a club and wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. — ^Dr. Johnson. 

ABUSE.— Liable to 
Though a good man and a wise, yet he is 
liable to every man’s abuse. — B p. Taylor. 

ABUSES.— The Evil of 

Liberty may be endangered by the abuses 
of liberty, as well as by the abuses of 
power.— Madison. 

ABYSS.— The ^ 

There is something unspeakably awfid in 
this word. Oiiginally, it was applied to 
the ocean, or to the under-world, and ac- 
cordingly had nothing particularly solemn 
in its meaning. Now, however, in New 
Testament language, it is us^ as a 
noun to describe Aaies — the place of the 
dead generally, but^ more specifically that 
part of Aades — the bottomless pit — ^in which 
the spirits of fallen angels and uni^enerate 
men are confined until the general judgment. 
Hence its thrilling import — Dr. Davies, 

ACADE'mY.— T he French 

It was such that, ilbw when the members 
speak of these first days of the Academy, 
they call it the golden age, during which, 
with all the innocence and freedom of that 
fortunate peribd, without pomp and noise, 
and without ipiy^other laws tnan those dF 
friend^ip, tiiev enjoyed together all which 
a society of imnds, and a rational life, can 
yield of whatetjpr softens and charms.— 
Felisson. 

ACADEMY.— Need for w BngUsli 
Had an academy been established in 
eonntiy, we idiould have possessed all oar 
present advantages with the peculiar ones cd 



academy. 


ACcuaEft. 


such an iuBtittttion. The congregating spirit 
creates by its sympathy; an intercourse 
exists between its members which had not 
otherwise occurred; in this attrition of 
minds the torpid awakens, the timid is em- 
boldened, and the secluded is called forth ; 
to contradict, and to be contradicted, is the 
privilege and source of knowledge.—!. 
DlSRALU. 

academy. — T he Success of an 

An academy can only succeed among in- 
dividuals themselves. It will not be by the 
favour of the many, but by the wisdom and 
energy of the few. It is not even in the 
power of Royalty to create at a word what 
can only be formed by the co-operation of 
the workmen themselves, and of the great 
taskmaster — Time 1 — Disraeli. 

• 

ACCELERATION.— The Principle of 

A period of social improvement, or of 
intellectual advancement, contains within 
itself the principle ol acceleration.— IIP. 
Taylor. 

ACCENT. — The Importance of 

Accent is the soul of language ; it gives 
to It feeling and truth. — Rousseau. 

ACCENTS — Heavenward borne. 

Winds on their wings to heaven her accents 

dwre, 

Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. 

Dryden. 

ACCIDENT — Oeniutet developed by 

“It was at Rome,” says Gibbon, “on 
the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars wem sin^ng vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, t&t the idea of 
writing the DecUne and Fall of the City 
first started to my mind.” 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In 
hU mother’s apartment he found, when very 
young, Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen and, by 
a continual study of poetry, he became so 
enchanted by the Muse, that he grew irre- 
coverably a poet. 

^ir jewua Reynolds had the first fond- 
ness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Richardson’s Treatise. 

We owe the great diacovety of Newton* 
to a veiT trivial accident. When a student 
at Cambridge, he had retired during the 
plague into the country. As he was read- 
ing under an apple-tzee, one of the fruit 
feu, and struck him a smart blow on the 
head. When he observed the smallness of 
the apple, he was saiprised at the force of 
tne striAe. miis led hint to consider tlm 


accelerating motion of fallitm bodies ; firpm 
whence he deduced the pnn^e of gravity, 
and laid the foundation of hs philosophy. 
-^1. Disraeli. 

ACCIDENT— God's Part. 

What men call aepident is God’s own 
part— P. J. Bailey. 

ACCIDENT.— The Wind of 
What reason, like the careful ant, draws 
laboriously together, the wind of accident 
collects in one brief moment. — S chiller. 

ACCOMMODATION.— The Law of 
Without this, there can be no such thing 
as instruction. The teacher must lower 
himself to his pupils, m order to raise them 
to himself. So to the child the man be- 
comes a chUd, and explains the truth in a 
form adapted to its age, by making use of 
its childisn conceptions as a veil for it. In 
accordance witli this principle, every revela- 
tion of God has made use of this law of 
accommodation, in order to present the 
divine to the consciousness of men in forms 
adapted to their respective stand-points.— 
Neander. 

ACCOMMODATIONS.— A Pedestriar's 
A volume of Shakspeare in each pocket, 
a small bundle with a change of linen slung 
acioss his shoulders, an oaken cudgel in his 
hand, complete our pedestrian’s accommo- 
dations. — Sir W. Scoir. 

ACCOUNT.— The Final 

Of all accounts, the final one will be the 
most accurate and decisive. It will em- 
brace not only every deed, but every thought 
and word. Infinite Wisdom will audit it, 
and Infinite Power settle it.— £. Davies. 

ACCUMULATION.— The Desire of 
When this desire has once gotten hold of 
the heart, it shuts out all other considerations 
but such as may promote its views. And 
as it closes the heart, so also it clouds the 
understanding.— Bp. Mant. <* 

ACCUSED. — Protection of the 

It is a principle that should never be lost 
sight o^ that an accused person is presumed 
to be innocent ; and that no other vexation 
should be imp^ed upon him than what is 
absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
future investigation,— S. Smith. 

ACCUSER.— A False 
A false accuser is a monster, a dangerous 
momstei, ever and in every way malignant, 
and ready to seek causes of conplwt.— - 
Deeosthines. 
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ACHBS. 


ACTION* 


ACBBS^tlM RMtiU of IMoeftii. 

A ittddfsA and a swift disease 
Bust on ^ heart. Life’s chiefest fort, does 
tehee, 

And then on all the suburb vitals preys ; 
Next it corrupts the tainted blood, 

And scatters poison through its purple 
flood : 

Sharp aches in thick troops it sends. 

And pain which like a rack the nerves 
extends.— Oldham. 


ACTlNQ.--^The Interbn between 

Between the acting of a dreadful thii^ 

And the 6ist motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream, 

Skakspaaks, 

ACTION— Defined. 

Action is, so to speak, the genius of 
nature.— Dr. Blair. 

ACTION— the Destiny of Man. 


ACQUAINTANCE— worth Cherishing. 

Acquaintance, bom and nourished in 
Adversity, is worth the dierishiug ; 

*Tis prov^ steel which one may trust one’s 
life to.— J. S. Knowles. 

ACQUAINTANCE.— A Miserly 

1 believe he would be willing to take the 
beam out of his own eye, if he knew he 
could sell the timber. — F oote. 

ACQUAINTANCE.— Need for making 

If a man does not make new acquaintance 
as he advances through lifc^ he will soon 
find himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship $ft constant repair * — 
Dr. Johnson. 

ACQUIREMENT.— The Term 

It is used in opposition to natural gifts ; 
as, eloquence and skill in music and paint- 
ing are acquirements; genius — the ^ft of 
nature. It denotes especially personal at- 
tainments. — Dr. Webster. 

ACQUISITION.— Risks attending every 


Action is at once the destiny and the lot 
of man. All the conditions of his existence 
are framed upon the 
tivity. * It is so in 
The elastic foot fo: 
limb for endurance ; the armj at once supple 
and sinewy, for toil ; the eye and the ear 
are for their respective revelries insight and 
sound. It is BO in our mental constiiution 
By the active exercise of the powers which 
God has dven us we classify objects and 
understand truths ; we discriminate, we in- 
vent, we analyse, we compare, wc combine. 
It is so in our moral natiure. The power by 
which we distinguish between right and 
wrong ; an instmet of worship, which, how- 
ever wc may brutalise, we cannot wholly 
btifie ; yearnings after a nobler life, which 
no debauche^ can exiinguish nor murder 
absolutely kill — ^these are all implanted 
within us by the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. — P UN shon, ‘ 

ACTION. — The Eloquence of 
When the action is natural and graceful, 
it is eloquent in a pre-eminent degree.— Dr. 
Davies. 


supposition upf his ac- 
man^B physical frame, 
r speed ; the firm lithe 


Every noble acquisition is attended with 
its risks : he who fears to encounter the one, 
must not expect to obtain the other. — 
Metastasio. 


ACTION — ^the End of Thought. 

Action is the end of all thought, but to 
act justly and effectively, you must think 
wisdy.— Lord Stanley. 


ACQUISITIONS.— Great 
To make great acquisitions can happen to 
vcy few.— DR. Johnson. 

acrimony.— T he Growth of 
A just revfiirence of mankind prevents 
the growth, of acrimony and brutality. — 
Shavtbsbury. 

ACT.— A Right 

A light act strikes a chord that extends 
through the whole universe^ touches all 
mtraT iiitellig^c& visits evety world, vl- 
heates aloQg Its wnoie extent, and conveys 
its vibrsitm to the very bosom of God I— 
BlNRStr 


ACTION — cannot enforce Argument. 

Action can have no effect^tpon reasonable 
minds. It may augment noise, but it never 
can enforce aig^ent If you speak to a 
dog, you use action ; you hold up your hand 
thus, because he is a brute ; and in propor- 
tion as men are removed from brutes, actiou 
will have the less Influence upon them — 
Dr. Johnson. 

ACTION. — Immediate 

Happy is he whose action is as quick as 
the impulse that calls for it !— whose daily 
obedience has in it the iiedi colours of new- 
born convictions l*fWhose feet sound the 
echo 6f God’s **Ar^r— D r. Raleigil 



iUCTXON. 


ACTmrxEe. 


action— «BA kM the OiMor* 

Whfln Pemdsthenes was aakfid wluit was 
the first part of an orator, what the second, 
and what the third ?heanswered—<* Action.** 
The same may 1 say, if any should ask me 
what is the first, the second, the third part 
of a Christian, I must answer—** Action. ” — 
T. Brooks, 

ACTION.— The Neceasity of 

The fact is, that in order to do anything 
in this world worth doing, we must not 
stand shivering on the bank, and thinking 
of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It 
will not do to be ])erpetually calci)Iating 
risks, and adjustingnice chances : it did aU 
very well before toe Flood, when a man 
oould consult his friends upon an intended 
pubUcatioii for a hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for six or 
seven centuries afterwards ; but at present 
a man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and 
consults his brother, and his uncle, and his 
first cousins, and his particular friends, till 
one fine day he finds that he is sixty-five 
years of age,— that he has lost so much 
time in consulting first cousins and par^ 
ticular friends, that he has no more time, 
left to follow their advice. — S. Smith. 

ACTIONS.— Bad 

The worst part of bad actions is — they 
m^e us worse.— D r. Vinet. 

ACTIONS.— Brave 

Bent on deeds 

Of glory, but a votary at the shrine 
Of modesty, he scorns the arrogant vaunt 
As base, but bids brave actions speak his 

worth. — ^SCHYLUS. 

ACTIONS, — The Centre of our 

As all the rivers run into the sea, and all 
the lines meet in the centre, so all our 
actions terminate and centre in God. — T, 
Watson. 


ACTIONS.— Conjectures respecting 

Our best conjectures, as to the true spring 
of actions, axe very uncertain ; the actions 
themselves are all we must pretend to know 
from hlstow. That Csesar was murdered 
by twenty-fW conspirators, I doubt not ; 
but I very much doubt whether their love 
of liberty was the sole cause.— Chestrr- 
FXBtD. 

ACTIONS.— Divine 

The mortal streams of divine actions 
flow only from the pure springs of divine 
s«Bctoi-W. Sbckk^ 


ACTIONS.— Oreat 

Great actions are not slways true sons 

Of great and mighty resolutions $ 

Nor do th* boldest attempts bring forth 

Events still equal to their worth ; 

But sometimes fail, and, in their stead, 

Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

S. Butler. 

ACTIONS. — ^The Immortality of our 

Our actions must clothe us with an im- 
mortality loathsome or glorious.— Colton. 

ACTIONS.— Moral 

Moral actions may be done from natural 
principles, and will certainly centre in self, 
in some shape or other ; but a truly Chris- 
tian act must proceed from a gracious prin- 
ciple in the heart. — Bogatzky. 

ACTIONS.— The Principles of 

The inward persuasion that we are free to 
do, or not to do a thing, is but a ifiere 
illusion. If we trace the true principles of 
our actions, we shall find that th^ are 
always necessaxy consequences of our voli- 
tions apd desires, whicii are never in our 
power. You thhik ^rself free, because 
you do what you will ; hut an you j^ee to 
wttlf or not to will; to desire^ or not to do- 
strei Are not your volitions and desires 
necessarily excited by objects or qualities 
totally independent of ^ou? But, will 
say — ** I fern free.** This is an illusiou, that 
may be compared to that of the fly in the 
fable, who, lighting upon the pole of a 
heavy carriage, applauded himself for 
directing its course. Man who thinks him- 
self free is a fly, who imadnea he has power 
to move the universe, i/riiile he is himself 
unknowingly carried along by it.— Bon - 
Sens. 

ACTIONS.— The Return of 

Be vicious, and viciousness may go down 
as an heir-loom in half-a-hundred mmilies ; 
be inconsistent, and enmity to the Gospel 
may be propagated over a parish; give 
occasions of onence, and many may rail ; 
those who are entering in the narrow way 
may be discouraged, and those who have 
9heady entered may be made to stumble. 
Ye live not for yourselves ; ye cannot live 
for yourselves ; a tkousand fibres connect 
you with your fellow-men, and along those 
fibres, as along sympathetic threai^ run 
your actions as causes, and return to as 
eflects.— C anon Meltill. 

ACTIVTTX&S.— A Man's 

The Jews compared a man with a fixed 
employment to **a vineyard fenced, ” A 
*goo4 *oompariaan. A man's activities, 



ACTIVITY^ 


ADAM AND BVB. 


within l^s proper calling, are not like trees 
scattered up and dofwn the wayside, or over 
the wilderness, when much of the fruit is 
loi^t; but lilu well'planted and well- 
trained vines in a garden, where the most 
is made of them, and they are all husbanded 
and preserved. — S toughton. 

ACTIVITY — impressed on Man. 

'While all around aie working, from the 
wavelet’s tiniest ripple and from the rose- 
bud’s heart, ever glowing into deeper 
crimson, to the tu^ess ocean and the 
menial and monarch sun ; whilst unwearied 
labour was the condition of Paradise, and 
angels cease not in their ministry, and there 
is no faltering in the march of the heavens, 
and the Son went about doing good, and 
the Eternal Father, the Watchman of Israel, 
neither slumbereth nor slcepeih, you will 
not wonder that, by a law as beniun as it is 
authoritative, God has impressed activity 
upon His favourite creatuie— man, and lias 
provided that his shall not be a zoophitc 
existence, dinging in blind helplessness as 
a parasite to its guardian rock, but a life 
beautiful and lioly, a life of quickened 
pulses And an activity and an energy of 
which insensate matter knows not; and 
finding, in the rapturous doing of every 
day life, its very soul and essence of joy.— 
PUNSHON. 

ACTIVITY.— Literary 

You must act : inactive contemplation is 
n dangerous condition for minds of pro- 
founil moral sensibility. We are not to 
dream away our lives in the contemplation 
of distant or imaginary perfection. We 
are to act in an imperfect and corrupt workl; 
and we must only contemplate perfection 
enough to ennoble our natures, but not to 
make us dissatisfied and disgusted with 
these faint approaches to that perfection, 
which it would be the nature of a brute or 
a demon to despise. It is for this reason 
that I exhort you to literary activity. It 
ismol as the road of ambition, but of duty, 
and os the means of usefulness and the 
resource against disease. It is an exercise 
necessary to your own health, and by 
wliich you directly serve others,— Mack- 
intosh. 


ACTIVITY.- Perpetual 
I am always in haste, but never in a 
hurry ; leisure and I have long taken leave 
of each other.— J. Wkslby. 


ACTOB.*-*The Description of an 
A man who does his business by nights 


\Yho teoeim his pay for playing, and 
3’er he 


works wh^’er he 
9 


Baikouk. 


ACTOR.— The Emotion of on 

Betterton, although his countenance was 
ruddy and sanguine when he performed 
Hamlet, through the violent and sadden 
emotion of amazement and horror at the 
presence of his father’s spectre, instantly 
turned as white as his neckcloth, while his 
whole body seemed to be affected with a 
etrong tremor : had his father’s apparition 
actually risen before him, he could not have 
been seized with more real ponies. This 
struck the spectators so forcibly, that they 
felt a shuddering in their veins, and partici- 
pated in the astonishment and the horror so 
apparent in the actor !— I. Disraeli. 


ACTOR.— The Individuality of the 

Even under his borrowed guise the actor 
belongs to himself. He has put on a mask, 
beneath it his real face still exists ; be has 
thrown hirtiself into a foreign individuality, 
wliich in some sense forms a shelter to the 
integrity of his own character; he may 
indeed wear festive attire, but his mourning 
is beneath it ; he may smile, divert, act, his 
soul is still his own ; his inner life is un- 
disturbed; no indiscreet question will lift the 
veil, no coarse hand will burst open the 
gates of the sanctuary. — G asparin. 

ACTORS.— Rules for 

Rules may teach us not to mise the arms 
above the head ; but if passion carries 
them, it will be well done ; passion knows 
more than art. — B aron. 

ACTORS.— Tragic 

Tragic actors should be nursed on the lap 
of queens I — ^Baron. 


ACUTENESS.- Intellectual . 

Mere intellectual acuteness, divested as it 
is, in too many cases, of all that is com- 
prehensive and great and good, is to me 
more revolting than the most helpless, 
seeming to be almost like the spirit of 
Mephistopheles. — ^Dr. Arnold. 


ADAM AND EVE. ^ 


All kind 

Of living creatures, new to sight, and 
strange 

Two of far nobler shapes erect and tall, — 
God-like erect, with native honour d^, — 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 

And worthy seemed ; for in their looks 
divine 

The image of their glorious Maker dione ; 
Truth, wisdom, sauctitude, severe and 


pure, 

(Severe, but in true filial fieedom plaq^) 
Whence true authority in wai though 
both 





ADAmiriOH. 


ADMIRAL. 


Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed : 
For eontempUtion he^ and valour formed ; 
a^ess she, and sweet attractive 

He ^God only, she for God in him : 

His iair large front, and eye sublime, 
declared 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly 
hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 
br^ : 

She, as a veil down to her slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevdled, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils; which 
implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And by her yielded, by him best received. 

• * * • * 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest 
pair 

That ever since in love's embraces met ; 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
bom 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 

Milton. 

Adam, the father of mankind, was no 
squahd savage of doubtful humanity, but a 
noble specimen of man ; and Eve a soft 
Circassian beauty, liut exquisitely lovely 
beyond the lot of fallen humanity.— 
H. ^ILLER. 

ADAPTATION— Universal. 

Throughout the universe there is a 
wonderfiS proportwmng of one thing to 
another. The size pf animals, of man es- 
pecially, when considered with respect to 
other animals, or to the plants whicn grow 
atound him, is such as a regard to his TOn- 
veniency would have pointed out. A giant 
or a pigmy could not have milked goats, 
reaped com, or mowed grass ; a giant could 
not have r^e a horse, trained a vine, or 
shorn a sheep, with the same bodily ease as 
we do, if at alL A pigmy would have 
been lost amongst rushes, or carried off 
birds of prey.— A dn. Paley. 

ADDRESS.— A Good 

Ofttimes a good address carries with it 
inSnitely greater weight than the soundest 
logic or the loftiest ebquence.— Da. 
Davies. 

ADJ£CTZVB.*-Langttage Indebted to the 

lAnguage bM as much occasion to ad* 
jeedve the distinct signification of the 
verb, and to adjective also the mood, as 
ithastoadj^ve thoA It has adjeedved 
aUdhitA-^TooKB. 


ADldZMZSTRATlON.— The Culminating 
Point of 

The culminating point of administration 
is to know well how much power, great or 
small, we ought to use in all circumstances. 
--Montesquieu. 

ADMINISTRATION.— A Violent and 
Arbitrary 

A violent and arbitrary administration is 
only an evil and oppression. — Abd-ul* 
Aziz. 

ADMIRAL.— A Mighty 

A mighty admiral, dark and terrible, 
bearing down upon his antagonist with aU 
his canmss straining to the wind, and all 
his thunders roaring from his broadsides. — 
Everept. 

ADMIRAL.— An Old English 

The fireside, on a winter evening, was a 
scene highly picturesque, and worthy of the 
pencil cn Wilkie. The veteran sat in his 
easy chair, surrounded by his diildren. A 
few grey hairs peeped from beneath his hat, 
worn somewhat awry, which gave an arch 
turn to the head, wmch it seldom quitted. 
The anchor button, and scarlet waistcoat 
trimmed with gold, marked the fashion of 
former tmics. Before him lay his book, 
and at his side a glass prepared ly the 
careful hand of a daughter, who devoted 
herself to him with a tenderness peculiarly 
delightful to the infirmities of age. The 
benevolent features of the old man were 
slightly obscured by the incense of a 

cigdrre,” which spread its fragrance in long 
wreaths of smoke around hin^lf and the 
whole apartment. A footstool supported 
hit wounded leg, beneath which lay me old 
and faithful dog stretched on the hearth. 
Portraits of King Charles the First and Van 
Tromp (indicating the characteristic tnm of 
his mind) appeared above the chimney- 
piece ; and a multitude of prints of British 
heroes covered the rest of tne wainscot A 
knot of antique swords and Indian weapons 
gaixiished the old-fashioned pediment of the 
door ; a green curtain was extended across 
the room, to fence off the cold air, to 
which an old sailor’s constitution is par- 
ticularly sensitive. Such was the picture. 
If benevolence was the striking feature of 
his disposition, religion was the guide of 
his conduct, the andior of his hope, the 
stay of all his confidence. There was an 
hADitaal energy in his private devotions, 
which proved the firm hold which Chris- 
tianity had obtained over his mind. 
Whether in reading or in conversatioii, 
at riie name of God he instantly uncovered 
his httd, by movement of 
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AZiVBKTtllUS. 


ztl^otts liittUiig. but itln^ ever 

ke(»t him ftcmi ctmrch* His ea^ple there 
watf ft silent reproof to the idle and in- 
dilTermt 1 see him stHl in imagination, 
kneeling, nncoftscions of all around him, 
absorb^ in earnest pravcr, and though 
his features were eoncealed, the agitation 
of his venerable head indicated the fervour 
of his supplications. The recollection has 
often quickened my own indolence. Such 
was the man whose memory was endeared 
to all who knevf his worth, affording us a 
beautiful example of a true old English 
officer. — Locker. 

ADMIRATION.— Pleasure in 

There is a pleasure in admiration ; and 
this is that which propeily causeth admira- 
tion — when we discover a great deal in an 
object which we understand to be excellent ; 
and yet we sec more beyond that, which 
our understandings cannot fully reach and 
comprehend.— Abp. Tillotson. 

ADMIRATION AND ADORATION. 

The difference between admiration and 
adoration is observable in the difference of 
their respective objects; and that differ- 
ence IS inimeasurcable. For, speaking 
strictly, we admire the finite; we adore 
the Infinite. -Canon Liddon. 

ADMIRATION AND LOVE. 

Admiration and love are like being 
intoxiCiitcd with champagne ; judgment 
and friendship like being enlivened. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

ADMONITION.— Private 

Private avlnionition is rather a proof of 
benevolence than of malevolence. It was 
the saying of Austin, when his heaiers 
resented his ficquenl reproofs— “ Change 
your conduct, and I will change my con- 
versation.**— W. Sfcker. 

ADOPTION— by God. 

Divine adoption is an act of God, whereby 
He does judicially take and constitute those 
that are by nature strangers to Him, and 
none of His family, members of Ilis family 
and His own children, giving them the 
prhnlegt^ of His children, or of His house 
or cUldren.— Boston. 

AO01PTI0N— among Men. 

4dopiion among men is an act by which 
a man takes fhe child of another, and 
nlaces it in the condition of hia own child, 
to be in every respect from thenceforth aor 
hli|6iivift irith all me rights, and privilo^, 
niid<QbBgaiic»ks» and duties of a child. 
Thi^InlftceEnenttosttch onactisth^ | 
* to 


ness, or benevolence, the generosity, or 
compassion, or affection, or any or w of 
these, of the adopter. — D ean M’Neile. 

ADORATION.— The Object of 

Jehovah — ^the absolutely Perfect, and the 
abirolutely Happy — ^is the object of our 
supreme and unceasing adoration. — £. 
Davies. 

ADORATION.— The Objects of Popular 
The more immediate objects of popular 
adoiation amongst the heathen were deified 
human beings. -Farmer. 

ADORED. — The Desire to be 
It is the ever-moving, acting force, 

The constant aim, and the most Ihiisty 
wish 

Of every sinner unrenewed, to be 
A god ; in purple or in rags to have 
Himself adored. — R. Pollok. 

ADRIFT.— Cast 

Griped and bound 
To a single plank. 

And left on the waves alone with God I 
Lyiton. 

ADULATION. — The Danger of 

When Alexander the Great had received 
from an arrow a wound that would not 
lical, he said to his paiasites — “Yoi^say 
that I am Jupiter^s son, but this wound 
proves me a feeble man.” Undeserved 
piaise is always fatal in its effects on tlie 
vainglorious flupe. More danger lurks in 
adulation than m abuse, since it is the 
slaver that kills and not the bite. They 
who are voracious of vam compliments, 
dunk from a Circean cup, which first ex- 
hilarates to madness and then destioys — 
Maooon. 

ADULATION. — Titles Blown from 

Think’st thou the fieiy fever will go out 
With titles blown adulation? 

SUAKSPEARE. 

ADVANTAGB.- The Abuse of 

The abuse of any advantage is much 
more uucreditable tmin the want of it — 
Collier. 

ADVENTURE.— Noah'e Dountiessness of 
Who buit undaunted could explore 
A world of waves, a sea without a shore, 
Trackless and vast and wild as that re- 
veal’d 

When tound the aric the birds of tempest 
wheel’d I— 



ASVMaAft?. 




Wbni all ww still ia the destroying 
hour 

No sto of man -*no vestige of his power ? 

S. Rogsks. 


AiDVBRSARY.—Disputiog without an 
It may be thought that to vindicate* the 
permanency of truth is to dispute without 
an adversary. — B eattie. 


ADVERSARY.— The 
The adversary, Satan, or the devil, so 
called by way of eminence. — Blattie. 


ADVERSITY— Apostrophised. 

Adversity ! thou thistle of life, thou too 
art crowned — first with a flower, then witli 
down.— Foster. 

adversity.— B ruised with 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 
VVe bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of 
pain, 

As much, or more, we should ourselves 
complain. — S hakspeare. 

ADVERSITY.— The Benefits of 

By adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration ; 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown. 

^ Daniel. 

ADVERSITY.— Comfort with 

Adversity is not without comfort and 
hopes.— Lord Bacon. 

ADVERSITY.— A Hymn to 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best I 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pan^ iinfelt before, unpitied and 
alone* x 

Wh« first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, bis darling child, design’d, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth 
And bade to form her infant mind. 

S tem rugged Nurse ! thy rigid lore 
vmh patience many a year she bore ; 

A borrow was uiou bad’st her know. 
And from her own die team’d meltat 
other*« woe. 




at thy frown terrific, fjly 
Setf^ewfiig FttU/* idl* brood, 
™ld toghter, noise^ mud thoughttea 
And leave ns leisure to good 


disperse, and widi them go 

The summer iriend, the flattering foe } 

By v^n prosperity received 
To her they vow their truth, and are again 
believed.— T. 41 ray. 

r 

ADVERSITY— preferred to Ptoeperity. 

If adversity hath killed his thousands, 
prosperity hath killed his 'ten thousands ; 
therefore adversity is to be preferred* The 
one deceives, the other instincts ; the Ont 
miserably hapj^, the other happily miser- 
able ; and therefore many philosophers have 
voluntarily sought adversity and so much 
commend it in their precepts. Demetrius, 
m Seneca, esteemed it a great infelicity 
that in his lifetime he had no misfortune. 
Adversity (hen is not so heavily to betaken, 
and we ought not in such oases so much to 
macemte ourselves. — ^Burion. 

ADVERSITY.— Struggling with 

Sir Walter Scott was sitting at a writing- 
desk covered with papers, and un the top 
was a pile of bound volumes of the 
ieur, — one, which he was leaning over as 
my brother and I entered, was open on a 
chair, and two others were lying on the 
door. As he rose to receive us he closed 
the volume which he had been extracting 
from, and came forward to shake hands. 
He was, of course, in deep mourning, with 
weepers and other trapping of wo, but his 
countenance, though certainly a little wo- 
begonish, was not cast into any very deep 
fuirows. His tone and manner were as 
friendly as heretofore, and when he saw 
that we had no intention of making any 
attempt at sympatlw or moanification, but 
spoke to him as of old, he gradually con- 
tracted the length of his countenance, and 
allowed the comers of his mouth to curl 
almost imperceptibly upwards, and a re- 
newed lustre came into his eye, if not 
exactly indicative of cheerfulness, at all 
events of well-regulated, patient, Christian 
resignation. My meaning will be mis- 
understood if it be imagined fiom this 
picture that I suspected any hypocrisy, or 
an alFectation of |pief in the first instance, 
I have no doubt, indeed, that he feel^, and 
mostacotelv, the bereavements which have 
come upon him ; but we may fairly suppose, 
that among the many visitors he must have, 
there may be some who cannot understand 
that it is proper, decent, or even poMble, 
to hide those finer emotiqpis deep in ^he 
sheait He immediately b^n conversing 
in his usual style— tlfc chief topic being 
<teptaih Denham (whom 1 had recently 
am in London) and his book of African 
TravelfLi^which Sir Walter had evidently 
read ira sraeh attentUm. * * * After 
^ II 
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sitting A quarter of an hour, ¥(e came away, 
well pleased to see oar Mend quite 

lAspi^t^HUkdr’thougli bQ'vnod donr^^ 
a little brine bla$t, and here and there a 
bnuadh tne less, as sturdy in the trunk as 
tvee» and very possibly all the better fo; the 
Biaaidine^better, 1 mean, for the public, 
inasmodiaa he has now a rast aUmdonal 
^ stimulus for exertion^ laqd one wMcb all 
'the world must admit to be thoroughly 
noble and generoua — C a^t. JlALiy 

ADVBRnrTY.«r^7be,Ule o£ 

Adversity, like wint^ weather, is of use 
to kill those vermin which the summef of 
prosperity is^pt to produce and nourish. — 
Aurowsmith. 

ADVICE.— Agreeable 

There is nothing so difficult as the art of 
making advice agreeable ; and indeed all 
the writers, both* ancient and modem, have 
distinguished themselves among one another 
according to the perfection at which they 
arnved m this arL How many devices 
have been made use of to render this bitter 
’portion palateablel Some convey their 
instructic^ to us in the best chosen words, 
others in the most harmonious numbers, 
some in point of wit, and others in short 
proverbs. — Addison. 

ADVldS.-^Baiy to Oive 

It is easy for a man to give advice to his 
neighbour, but to follow it one's self is not 
so easy. As a proof of this, I have known 
physicians lectunng their patients most elo- 
quently on the benefits pf abstinence ; then, 
if they are themselves overtaken by disease, 
doing the very same things which they 
would not allow their patients to do* 
Theory and practice are very different. — 
PhiIsmon. 

ADVICE. — Few can Receive 

If there are few who have the humility to 
receive advice as they ought, it is often 
because there are few who have the dis- 
cretion to conv^ it in a proper vehicle, and 
to qualify the harshness and bitterness of 
rep^^ by an artful mixture of sweetening 
iu^dients. — Seed. 

ApVICB-^RMely Given. 

Nothitg is given so ungrudgingb^ as 
* advice.— 'L a Rochefoucauld. 

# 

ADVICE— must be Gentle. 

Our advice must not fail like a violent 
atom, beaiiiHt down and making those to 
droop whom H is meant to cherish and 
te&esb* It must descend as the dew upon 
aa 


the teader herb, .or like m^ltlhg flakes of 
faow ; the it fallA^he longer HdFtlls 
upod and the deeper it sinks into theflodnd. 

r^BD. 

ADVISER.— 'The «aered QAce of an 
2fo office can be mord umd ikau that 
of an adviaej^ especially if it has relation 
to 'the high&t mterestq of man.— D r. 
Davies* ' i 

ADVOCATE.— The BuBineSi of an 

An advocate in eouxit is employed to 
t/e/efui client. I{e does not begin by 
aamhtmg his guilt, or in any way Wing 
hi^ plea on the conceded fact that he is 
gu3ty ; his proper business is to show that 
he is guilty, or, if he be proved to 
be so, to see that no^ injustice is done him. 
—A. Barnes. * * 

ADVOCATE.— A Faithful 

A faithful advocate caq never sit without 
clients. Nqr do I believe that any man 
could lose by it m the end, that would not 
undertake a cause he knew not honest. A 
golrlsmith may gajn an estate as well as he 
that trades in every edarser metal. An 
advocate is a limb ot friendship; and ffirther 
than the altar he is not bound to go. And 
it IS observed of as famous a lauyer as 1 
think was then in the world, the Roman 
Cicero, that he was slain by one he had 
defended, when accused of the murder of 
his father. Ceitainly he that defends an 
wjuxy is next to him that commits it And 
this IB recorded, not only as an example of 
ingratitude, but as a punishment for patron- 
izing an ill cause. — Feltham. 

ADVOCATE.— A Great 

O Pollio I thou the greatest defence 
Of sad, impleaded innocence, 

On whom, to weigh the grand debate, 

In deep consult the fathers wait— H orace. 

AFFABILITY.— The Efficacy of 

Affability is of a wqpderful efficacy or 
power in procuring love. — E lyot. 

AFFECTATION.— The Artfficlol Uglinesa 
of 

The fool is never mm provoking than 
when he aims at wit, the iU-favour’d of our 
sex are never more nauseous than when 
they would be beauties, adding to their 
natural deSormity the artificial ugi^eas ^ 
afifectatioa,— WvcttERtEY. 

AFFECTATION.— The Cum of 
VHxn Cicero consulted the^mde ut Del- 
phos, ooDcemingwhat course of studies Ito 
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sboolA jwiitte* % aasifcr wsuh-^'WUov 
Miuxnt* If mxf^ da thin^ 

arfrectation almost iuilm<mnoL— i 

J.BAawowt, • ‘ . 

Ali'rBOtrATld«^--^eA^ 

Af6ct&ti6a h tim ^sdCm of fools, imd 
thofoUyof rnanyacomparadvelT wise mao. 
-Moiiirs. ^ ^ 

AFFBCTAtXOVt-— Uathed. . 

lo my Soul Iloathe 
AH afiecbitioii ; 'tis my pecfeqt scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust^ 

’ COt^aiL 

AFFBCTAT10K.r-Tiie Suppoaitioo'^ pro- 
ducing 

All afiectation proceeds Apm Hieimpposi- 
tion of i)ossessitig something better th^ the 
res^.cSr the world possesses. Nobody is 
vain of possessing two legs, and two arms, 
because ^t is the precase quantity of either 
sort of limb which everyb^y possesses. — 
S Smith. 

APFBCTIBLS.-^Counsel to Become 

Lay aside the absolute, and, by .union 
with the creaturely, become affiectible.-^- 
S. T. COLCRIDGS. 

AFPBCTXNO.— Design ip 

Careless she is with artful caie, 

Afifecdug to seem unaffected. '-C ongreve. 

AFFBCTION.— Conjugal 

A mvried woman of the Shawnee 
Indiana made this beautiful reply to a 
itian whom she met in the woods, and who 
implored her to love and look on him. 
** Oulman, my husband,*’ said she, '* who 
is for ever More my eyes, hinders me 
from seeing you, or any other person.”— 
Arvike. 

AFFECTION— miiet be Cooled. 

Affection is a cod that must be cool’d, 

Else, Sttflei^d, it will set the heart on fire : 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath 
none.— S haksfeare. 

AFFECTION.— FUid 

Ancient hlstoiy records, that a certain 
eity was besieged, and at kngth obliged to 
TOTcender* In the city there were two 
m^eti^ who had, in some way, obliged 

dty before it was set cm taking with 
them as tameh of their prop^ d$ each 
cmH Carry abemt his person. Aocoidingly 
«e ttfo genetoos youths appeared ,at me 


gates of ihe cdty, one of them carrying 
fhefr fh(ae;^ ana the other their mother.— 
AwvyMB.' 

AFFECtlOK.— Maternal 

Jfost as the diminutive! wren.wiH fight 
‘vhnrdlnMnestforhec young agednst^e 
[ ]mn 07 blrkof^lstasahen^gdheTher 
[ diidtmis benbath her wings, and herself 
bravely meet and repel the«8Woop of the 
^savenous l^le, so will maternal affection 
ne^e her who gave us birth to shield us 
from all dangers yrJdch' imperil either our 
^bodim or our souls, nence materiud 
affection, for this and other reasons, is 
tndy sublime and God*}ike 1— Dr. Davies. 

APFACTION.— Paternal 

Socrates was once surprised by Ald- 
biades, playing with his children. The gay 
patndan rather scoffed at him for joimng 
m such sports ; to whldT the philosopher 
replied— “You have not such reason as 
you imagine to laugh so at a father playing 
With his child. You know nothing o£ that 
affection which parents have to their 
children ; restrain your mirth till you have 
children of vour own, when you wiU, 
perhaps, be found as n«HottloaB as I now 
seem to you to be.”-^RVli«k 

AFFECTION.- The Fewer of 

Affection is the savage beast, 

Whidi always usannoyeth 5 

And never lets us live in rest. 

But still our good destroyeth : 

Affection’s power who can suppress, 

And master when it sinnetn, 

Of worthy praise deserves no le'.s, 

Than he that kingdoms winneth. 

Brandon. 

affections.— T he Cultivation of the 

It appears unaccountable that oui 
teachers generally have directed their 
instructbns to the head, with very little 
attention to the heart* From Aristotle 
down to Locke, books without number 
have been composed for cultivatiim and 
improving the understanding ; but in 
proportion, for cultivating and improving 
the affections.— K aimks. 

AFFECTIONS.— Tbs PasbiBation of tiio 

None of the affections have been noted 
to fascinate and bewitch, but love and envy. 
—Lord Bacon. 

AFFECTIONS. — Houadiold 

If ever honsehold affections and loves are 
gnmefol things, they are graceful in the 
poor. The ties that bind tne wealthy and 

*3 
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the proud to home may be forged on earth, 
but those which link the poor man to his 
humble hearth axe of the true metal, and 
bear the stamp of heaven. The man of 

« descent may love the halls and lands 
is inheritance as a part of himself, as 
trophies of his birth and power ; the poor 
man's attachment to the tenement he holds, 
which strangers have held before, and may 
to-moxTow occupy again, has a worthier 
root, struck deep into a purer soil His 
household gods are of flesh and blood, with 
no alloy oi silver, gold, or precious stones ; 
be has no property but in the affections of 
his own heart ; and when they endear bare 
floors and walls, despite of rags, and toil, 
and scanty meals, that man has his love of 
home from Gud, and his rude hut becomes 
a solemn place. '-*I> xckens. 

AFFLICTED.— Qod Regards the 

On heaven’s high throne He sits, whose 
watchful 

Regards th’ afflicted, when unfeeling pride 
Denies that justice which the law asks for 
them.— i^ciiVLUs. 

AFFLICTION.— The Benefit of 

It is related of one, who, under great 
severity, liad fled from the worst of masters 
to the best (I mean he had sought rest in 
the bosom of Jesus Christ, the common 
Friend of the weary and the heavy-laden), 
that he was so impressed with a sense of 
the benefit he had derived from affliction, 
that lying on his death-bed, and seeing his 
master stand by, he eageily caught the 
hands of his oppressor, and kissing them, 
said — ** These hands have brought me to 
heaven.’* Thus many have had reason to 
bless God for afilictioxi, as being an instru- 
ment in his hand of promoting the welfare 
of their immortal souls 1 — Buck. 


So do the ^inds and thunder cleanse the 
air ; 

So working bees settle and puxge the 
wine; 

So lopp’d and prunM trees do flourish ; 

So doth the Are the drossy gold refine. 

Spenser. 

AFFLICTlON^-^Tbe Beat Remedy for 

The best remedy ibrafliiction is submitting 
ta Frovidence. Ifust is a hard nut to 
crack, but itiias a sweet kernel. ^’All 
^ings work together for good to them Hh&t 
love Ood.” whatever foils from the skies 
is, sooner or later, good for the land : what- 
evercomes to us from God is worth having, 
even thoxi||h it be a rod. Therefore, let 
uaidougHifhe heaviest sail with oattytm 
H 


the sheaves of harvest, and learn to sing 
at our labour while others murmur.— 
Spurgeon, 

AFFLICTION.- Brothers in 

Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the 
bliss 1— R. Burns. 

AFFLICTION. — Consolation Given in 

Before an affliction is digested, consola- 
tion comes too soon ; and after it is digested, 
it comes too late ; but there is a mark be- 
tween these two, as fine, almost, as a hair, 
for a comforter to take aim at — Sterne. 

AFFLICTION.— The Fire of 

As we sometimes hold a crooked stick 
over the fire to straighten it, so God holds 
us over the fire of affliction to make us 
more straight and upright. — ^T, Watson. 

AFFLICTION.— Look up in 

If affliction grasps thee ruddy, 

And presents the rack and cup, 

Drink the draught and brave the torture, — 
Even in despair look up ! — Chester. 

AFFLICTION.— Pmyer with 

The spirit of prayer docs not necessarily 
come with affliction. If this be not poured 
out upon the man, he will, like a wounded 
beast, skulk to his den and growl there. — 
R. Cecil. 

AFFLICTIONS.— Christiana in 

Stars shine brightest in the darkest night ; 
torches arc better for beating ; grapes come 
not to the proof till thev come to the press ; 
spices smell best when bruised ; young trees 
root the faster for shaking; gold looks 
brighter for scouring ; juniper smells 
sweetest in the fire ; the palm-tree proves 
Uie better for pressing ; chamomile, the 
more jrou tread it, the mor^ou spread it. 
Such is the condition of all God’s children : 
they are then most triumphant when most 
tempted j most glorious when most afflicted ; 
most in fovour of God when least in man’s 
and least in their own : as their conflicts, 
so their conauests ; as their tribulations, so 
their triumphs ; true salamanders, that live 
best in the furnace of persecution : so that 
heavy afflictions are the best beoefactors to 
heavenly affections ; and where afflictions 
hang heaviest, corruptions bang loosest ; 
and gmee^ that is hid in nature, as sweet 
water in rose-leaves, is then most fragrant 
, when the fire of a&ction is put u^er to 
distil it oat-*-BoGAizkY. 
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AFPLICtlONS.— Blfbots of 

Afflictions seat br Frovid^ce, melt the 
con^ttancy of the noble-minded, but confirm 
the obduracy of the vile. The same furnace 
that hardens day, liquifies gold ; and in the 
strong manifestations of divine power, 
Pharoah found his punishment, but David 
his pardon.— Colton. 

AFFLICTIONS.— The Necessity of 

* When Mr. Cecil was walking in the 
Botanical Gardens of Oxford, his attention 
was arrested by a fine pomegranate tree, 
cut almost through the stem near the root. 
On asking the gardener the reason of this, 
“ Sir,” said he, “ this tree used to shoot so 
strong that it bore nothing but leaves ; I 
was therefore obliged to cut it in this 
manner; and when it was almost cut 
through, then it bi^n to bear plenty of 
fruit.*” The leply afforded this inquisitive 
student a general practical lesson, which 
was of considerable use to him in after life, 
when severely exercised by personal and 
domestic afflictions. Alas ! in many cases, 
it is not enough that the useless branches 
of the tree be lopped off, but the slock 
itself must be cut — and cut nearly through 
— before it can become extensively fmitful. 
And sometimes the finer Mie tiee, aiirf the 
more luxuilant its growth, the deeper must 
be the incision.— J. A. James. 

AFFRONT. — Freedom Construed into an 

•Captious persons construe every innocent 
freedom into an affront. — Ckabbe. 

AFFRONTS. — The Forgiveness of 

As affronts are next door neighbours to 
insults, they are seldom forgiven or forgot- 
ten, except, perhaps, by tie young. — E, 
Davies. 

AFTERNOON.— A Sultry 

No sound nor motion of a living thing 
The stillness breal^s, but such as serve to 
soothe, 

Or cause the soul to feel the stillness more. 
The yellow-hammer by the wayside picks, 
Mutely, the thistle’s seed j but in her flight. 
So smoothly serpentine, her wings out- 
spread 

To 1^ a little, closed to fiill as fiu*, 

Moving like sea-fowl o’er the heaving 
waves, 

With each new impulse chimes a feeble 
note. 

The russet grasshopper at times is heard, 
Snapping his many wings, as half he flies, 
Half hovers in the air. Where strikes the 
sun, 

Widi sultriesi beams* upon the sandy 
plain, 


Or stony mount, or in the closer deep vak. 
The harmless locust of this western clime, 
At intervals, amid the leaves unseen, 

Is heard to Mog with one unbroken sound, 
As with a long-drawn breath, beginning 
low, 

And rising to the midst with shriller swell, 
Then in low cadence dying all away. 

Beside the stream, collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the 
ground, 

Continue still to wave their open fans 
Powdered with gold, while on the jutting 
twigs 

The spindling insects that frequent thO 
banks, 

Rest with their thin transparent wings out- 
spread 

As when they fly. Ofttimes, though 
seldom seen, *■ 

The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our 
groves. 

Is heard to moan, as if at every breath 
Panting aloud. The hawk, in mid-air 
h^h, 

On his broad pinions sailing round and 
round, 

With not a flutter, or but now and then, 

As if his trembling balance to regain. 
Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 
And all again is still. — C. WiLCOX. 

AGE. — The Advance of 

The advance of age is at first unperceived ; 
but it is, nevertheless, certain and rapid ; 
and when it is realized, it seems to appioach 
almost with the speed of light : and life at 
lost seems to end soon after its commence- 
ment— Dr. Davies. 

AGE. — The Calm of 

How quiet shows the woodland scene I 
Each flow’r and tree, its duty done, 
Rqjosing in decay serene, 
tike weary men when age is won ; 
Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts insure ; 
Waiting their summons to the sky. 
Content to live, but not afraid to dit^. 

Klblc. 

AGE. — The Characterlstice of each 

Each succeeding age and generation 
leaves behind it a peculur character, whioh 
stands out in relief upon its annals, and is 
associated with it for ever in the memory of 
posterity. One is signalfeed for the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, another for that of 
printing; one is rendered memorable by 
the reviM^ of letters, another by the refor- 
mation of religion; one is marked in 
hiatory by the oonquesttk of Napoleon, 
f aitotiw fs rendered illustrious by the dis- 

tS 
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cQvenes of N^wIoil If we are aaked by 
whal characteriadc the pieseat a^ will be 
maiiked in fhture records, wemswer, by the 
nlntdes which have been wrought in the 
subjuffiadon of the powers of the material 
wona to the uses of the human race. In 
this respect no former epoch can approach 
to compkition wkh LA&Dirsfu 

AIMI.-^The Childhood of 
Old age is but a second childhood. — 
Ahistophanes. 


AQB-*Deocil«iAff Bmptiness. 

Clouds of affection from our 3 routhful eyes 
Conceal the emptine&is which age descncs : 
The soul's dark cottage, batter’d and 
decayed, 

l^ets in new lights through chinks that time 
has made.<-^WALL£R. 


AQE. — ^The Foundations of 

^The foundations of an honourable and 
comfortable age are laid in the minor- 
ity of chUdren ; if the plant be not kept 
straight at first, the tree will be crooked 
incurably at the last.— B p. Reynolds. 


AQB.-«Tho Golden 

The golden age was first, when man, yet 
new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 

with a native bent, did good pursue i 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
llis words were simple, and his soul 
sincere; 

Needless was written law when none 
opprest; 

The law of man was written on his breast i 
No suppUant crowds before the judge 
appear'd : 

No court erected yet, nor cause was heard ; 
But all was safe, for conscience was their 
guaid--OviD. 

This truly is the golden age: much 
honour cometh by gold.— Propertius. 

* 

AQB.— The Honourableneai of 

Tell me what you find better, or more 
honourable than age. Is not wWom en- 
tailed upon it? Take the u^xnmence of 
it hi everythh^ s — in an old fhend, in old 
wine^ in an ola pedigree.— M armion. 


AGB.— the Iren 

Hardstedsuooeeded; 

Ai 4 aftabbofa as the metri were men ; 
Tmthi ntodfiity, and sihame the world 
fotapok I 

fund, ** !?•«>*• 


AOB.— Middle 

As we advance from youth to middle 
age, a new fidd of action opeiui» and a 
different character is required. The flow 
of gay impetuous spirits begins to subside ; 
life gradually assumes a graver cast ; the 
mind a more sedate and thoughtful ttum. 
The attention is now transferred from plea- 
sure to interest ; that is, to pleasure difiuiied 
over a wider extent, and measured by a 
laiger scale. Formerly, the erjoyment of 
the present moment occupied the whole 
attention; now, no action terminates ulti- 
mately in itsebf, but refers to some more 
distant aim. Wealth and power, the in- 
struments of lasting gratification, are now 
coveted more than any single pleasure; 
prudence and foiesight lay their plan; 
industry carries on its patient efforts ; ac- 
tivity pushes forward; address winds 
around ; here, an enemy is to be overcome ; 
there, a rival to be displaced ; competition 
warms ; and the strife of the world thickens 
on every side. — ^Dr. Blair. 


AGB.— Old 

Old age^ 1 conceive, is by no means one 
of the evils of life ; because in proportion 
as the infinnities of the aged increase in 
number and degree, their sensibility also 
becomes more languid; and because to 
them the mere pleasure of living com- 
pensates the pains of life.— Panages. 

AOB. — The Port of 

Life has its bliss for these, when past its 
bloom ; 

As wither’d roses yield a late perfume : 
Serene, and safe from passton’s stormy 
" rage, 

How calm they glide into the port of age 1 
. Shenstonk. 


AOB. — The Problem of the 
It is the great problem of the age to 
reconcile facts with knowledge— philosophy 
vrith religion.— Adn. Hare. 

AOB. — ^The Tendency ^ the 
No one, who has paid any attention to 
the peculiiur features of our present era, 
will doubt for a moment that we are living 
at a period of moat wonderful tranrition, 
which tends ratddly to accomtdish that 
great end to whidh indeed all history points 
nalwOum tfthe unUy of monkimL 
Not a unity which breidtt down the limits 
and levels the peculiar characteristics of the 
different narions of the earth, but raithei 
a tu^y the rault vxAprwkut m thcis venr 
national varieties and antagoiditic ipaU- 
tfoa-^PRXNCB Albbilt* 
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AOB.*— Tlie ytnMblaoM of 

To our mind, the veneraHeness of age 
made Old Mao at the Gate** aome- 
thii% like a spiritual presence. He was so 
old ; who comd say how few the imlsations 
of his heart between him and the gravel 
But there he was with a meek happiness 
upon him ; gentle, dieerful. He was not 
built up in bricks and mortar, but was still 
in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him ;**-the sky, the trees* the green 
swar^ and flowers with the breath of God 
in them 1-^Jerrolp. 

AGE. — The Veneration of 

The eye of age looks meek into my 
heart 1 The voice of age echoes mourn- 
fully through it 1 The hoary head and 
palsied hand of ^ plead irresistibly for 
Its sympathies ! 1 venerate old age ; and 
I love not the man who can look without 
emotion upon the sunset of life, when the 
dusk of evening b^ins to gather over the 
watery eyes, and the shadows of twilight 
grow broader and deeper upon the under- 
standing.— Longfellow. 


AGE AND YOUTH. 


Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot nve together : 

Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is full of care ; 

^Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bate ; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age's breath is short ; 

Youth is nimble, is lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold. 


A|re is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame : 
Age, 1 do abhor thee ; 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 

O my Lovc^ my Love Is young ! 

Skakspears. 


AGED. — ^The Duty of the 

A material mrt of the duty of the aged 
consists in studying to be usetul to the race 
who succeeds them. Here opens to them 
an ^tensive field, in which thw may so 
easploy themselves as oonsidemmy to ad- 
vance the happiness of mankind. To them 
it belo^ to impart to the young the fruit 
of thdr long experience; to Instinct them 
m fm proper ocmdnot* and to wain them 
the various dangers nf We ; by wise 
their preripUate ardour ; 
^ by praeeptAttt example to frwin 
to and viitne. Andwbdomf 
when }<faed widt mteowle^d virtue^ 
dMria an anthority over tlte htt^ mind* 


greater even than that whidi arises from 
power and station. It can cheek the most 
ibfward, abadi the most profligate, and 
strike with awe the most giddy and un- 
thinking,— Dr. Blair. 

AGED.— The Lamentatfoo of the 

I have live^ long enough ; my wav of life 
Is fidl'n into the sear— the yellow 1^ ; 
And that which should accompany old 
age— 

As honour, love, obedience* troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their 
stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour* 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but 
daze not.— Shakspearb. 

AGENT.— A Moral 

A moral agent is a being that is capable 
I of those actions that have a moral quality, 

I and which can properly be denominate 
i good or evil in a mom sense. —Buck. 

AGENTS.— Free 

Heaven made us agents, free to good or 
ill— D ryden. 

AGGRESSOR. — The Insolence of the 

The insolence of the aggressor is usually 
proportioned to the tameness of the suf- 


ferer. — A mes. 

AGHAST.— Standing 

Aghast the maiden rose^ 
White as her vei^ and stood before the 
queen 

As tiemulously as foam upon the beach * 

« Stands in a wind* ready to break and fly. 

Tennyson. 

AGHAST.— Waldng 

Aghast he waked ; and starting from hit 
bed* 

Cold sweat in clammy drops his limbs 
overspread.— Drypen, 

AQITATXO^.— The IComent of 

We only feri^agitation when the moment 
for acting a dreadful thing approaches. 

Corneille. 

AGREEABLE.— The Character who pauaa 
for 

The character in conversation which com- 
BUMiiy passes for agreeable is made up of 
ctvili^ and falsehood.— Dean Swift. 

AGEBBABLBNBiS.— The Katara ol 

It co&8i$tB in a aymmetiy of which we 
know not the rulei^ and a secrat confermity 

IJ 
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of lUe features to each other, aiul to the air 
aiMl complexion of the person. ’-La Kociiic- 
fOPcauLO. 

AORJCULTURE-the Foundation of 
Manufacturea. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufac- 
biresy since the productions of natuie are 
the materials of art.— Gibbon. 

AORICULTURE- gives Ricbee to a 
Nation. 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a 
nation, i>ut the only riches she can call her 
own.— Dr. Johnson. 

AORICULTURB.— The Progress of 

Amculture still holds, notwithstanding 
the developmetit of commerce and manu- 
factures, a fundamental position ; and, al- 
though time has changed the position which 
the owner of the land, with his feudal 
dependants, held, the country gentleman 
with his wife and children,-- the country 
cler^man, the tenant, and the labourer, 
yet form a great and united family in which 
we gladly recogn ze the foundation of the 
social state. — Prince Albert, 

AIR.— Bad 

Inhaling bad air is drinking in death !— 
Dtt, Davies. 

AIR. — The Consumption of 

Unlike other natural wants, our consump- 
tion of air is not voluntary. The action of 
the lungs is like the oscillations of a pendu- 
lum. It is incessant : sleeping or waking, 
in sickness or in health ; sitting, standing, 
os moving, it is maintained with a regu- 
larity and continuity quite Smlei^eiident of 
the will, lis suspension is the suspension 
of life —Dr. Laroner, 

AIR— DeacrlbeiAv 

Air is the transparent, colourless, in- 
vistb^e, light, and attenuated fluid with 
which we are always sunrounded. — ^D r. 
Lardner. 

AIR.— A Lively Little 

See the effects of a long piece of music «t a 
puhiic Concert. The orchestra are breathless 
With attention, jumping into major and minor 
keys With the most ecstatic precision. In the 
mmift of all this wonderful Kience, the 
audience are half devoured with eHttui 
On a sudden there i)wiiigs up a liv^ little 
air,, eupreasive of some natural filing, 
10 poin^ of science not worth a half- 

S r; the audience all spring up, eveiy 
nods, every foo‘ beate time, and eveyy 
»|so ; a B&hremsi smile bmakv out on 
ik 


every face; and every one agrees ^at 
music is the most delightful rational enjoy- 
ment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy.— S. Smith. 

AIR.— The Pressure of 

As it is everywhere present, it presses 
upon every substance with a weight equal 
to fiiieen pounds per square inch. So that 
the pressure of air sustained by a man is 
equal to about fifteen tons ! This seems to 
be a tremendous burden for every man to 
bear ; yet it is not so much as felt This is 
mainly owing to the elasticity of the human 
body, and the equal pressure of the air in 
all directions. In consequence of the for- 
mer, if any part of the body is unusually 
oppressed, it gives way like the buffer of a 
railway carriage ; and in consequence of 
the latter, the pressure from within coimler- 
balances that from without.— Dr. Brewer. 


It is easy to calculate its pressure upon 
the entire surface of the globe, which is two 
hundred millions of square miles ; so that 
its pressure will he five thousand billions of 
tons ! This certainly seems an enormous 
weight ; but we must remember that every- 
thing on the earth is adjusted accoidingly. — 
Dr. Brewer. 

ALARM.— The Effect of an 

An alarm has an awfulness connected 
with it which no language can posribly 
^ describe. If it occur at night-time, whole 
families, and sometimes whole neighbour- 
hoods, are alike di&lurbed and distressed by 
it.— E. Davies. 

ALBUM.— The First 

The first album, consisting of fragments 
written by various persons in a blank book, 
is said to liave been kept on the Alps, in the 
monastery of St. Bruno. In this every 
traveller, at his departure, was asked to in- 
scribe his name, and he usually added to it 
a few sentences of devotion, of thankfulness 
to his hosts, or of admiration of the scene 
around him.— Loaring, 

ALCHYMXBT.— The Deatii of an 

’Twas morning, and the old man lay 
alcne: 

No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, the expression wore 
Or his death-struggle. H is long sil veiy hair 
l4iy on Uis hollow temples thin and wild, 
His fWune was wasted, and his features wan, 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the tiuoe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 

The stonn was raging stil). The shutters 
swung 

Soeamii^ as harshly in the fitful 
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And All without went on— as aye It will, 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heait 
Is breaking/ or has broken, in its change. 

The fire beneath the cnictbie was out ; 
Tlie vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious h.iiil 
That fashioned them ; and the small rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 
T^y on the alembic’s rim, as if it still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 

And thus had passed from its unequal 
frame 

A soul of fire— a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down— an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. Oh, how 
poor 

Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out- 
flown 

HU strength upon the sen, ambition- 
wrecked — 

A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Blooding in quiet on her lonely nest ( 

N. l\ Willis. 

ALCHYMY.-— The Benclita Derived from 

The pursuit of alchymy is at an end. Y et 
surely to alchymy this right is due— that it 
may truly be compared to the husbandman 
whereof A£sop mikes the fable, that when 
he died, told his sons that he had left unto 
them a great mass of gold buried undcr- 
OTOund in his vineyard, but did not remem- 
ber the particular place where it was hidden ; 
who wn^ they had with spades turned up 
all the vineyard, gold indeed they found 
none ; but by reason of their stirring and 
the mould about the roots of their 
vines, they had a great vintage the year fol- 
lowing : so the painflil search and stir of 
jdchymUts to make gold, hath brought to 
light a great number of good and fruitful 
experiments, as well for the disclosing of 
nature as the use of man's lile.— Lord 
Bacon. 

ALCOHOL.*— The Nourishing Power oi 

The lessening in weight, or sulistance, is 
one of the most UMial consequences of the 
approach of old age ; it is a common symp- 
tom of the decline of Kfe. The stomach 
rither does not receive, or docs not digest, 
food enough to replace that which Is daily 
removed worn the substance of the body. 
Weak alcoholic drinks arrest, or retard, and 
inns diminish, the daily amount Ofifhis loss 
W substance. They gently stimulate the 
westive oigans o&o, and nelp them to do 
wtr work more luBy and fiothfully ; and 
thus the bfJdy is sustained to a later period 
Hence poetshavc called Wine **the 
tnilk of the 1 ^^ f and sdentifie philosophy 


owns the propriety of the term. If ii does 
not nourish the old so directly as it 
nourishes the young, yet it certainly does 
aid in supporting and filling up their failing 
frames. And it is one of \he happy con.se- 
qucnces of a temperate youth and maidiood, 
that this spirituous milk does not fad in its 
good eflects when the w*eight of years begins 
to press upon us.— rkuF. Johnston. 

ALDERMAN.— The Deriv a Jon of the Term 

This tenn is derived from the Saxon 
“aelder-man,” formerly the second in rank 
of nobility among our Saxon ancestois, 
equal to the “earP of Duno-Saxon. There 
were also seveial magistrates who bore the 
title of Alderman ; and the jildmnamts 
toHns Anglim seems to have been the same 
ofllcerwho was afterwards styled CapUalts 
ymhciaiius An^He^, or Chief Justice ot 
lingland.— Loaring. 

ALEXANDRA.— A Welcome to 

Sea-kings’ daughter f«om over the sea, 
Alexandra 1 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the 
street I 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet I 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers I 
Make music, O biid, in the new-budded 
lK)wers ! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 
Flames, on the windy headland flaie ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire I 
Clash, >e bells, in the merry Mardi air \ 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 

Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra ! 

Sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne, 
Come to ub, love us, and make us your 
own: 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each ^ Dane m our welcome of 
thee, Alexandra I 

Tennyson. 

ALIEN.— The DuUea «f an 

An alien ought to attend to nothing but 
his own business, nevi^r bo meddle yrith the 
aflfiiaM of others, and least of all to pry into 
thelconcerhs of a fwign state.*— CicxROl 

^9 
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ALXBNATION.^The Bvlto of 
This is a word of datk and sad import, 
and hence it is. nnuttenblv distressing to 
witness its actealizadon in the case of long- 
attached friends, but chiefly in that of the 
members of a once united and happy famUy. 
The evils resultii^ from it ofren pass the 
boundaries of lime, and influence the 
destinies of eternity !'^£. Davies. 

ALXMBNT.— The Moral Effect of 

The moral effect of aliment is clearly 
evinced in the different tempers of the 
carnivorous and the frugivorous animals: 
the former, whose destructive passions, like 
those of ignorant men, lay waste all within 
their reach, are constantlv tormented with 
hunger, which returns and rages in propor- 
tion to their own devastation ; this creates 
that state of warfare or disquietude which 
seeks, as in murderers, the night and veil of 
the forest ; for should they appear on the 
plain, their prey escapes, or, seen by each 
other, their warfare begins. The frugivorous 
animals wander tranquilly on the x>lains, 
and testify their joyful existence by frisking 
and basking in the congenial rays of the 
sun, or browsing with convulsive pleasure 
on the green herb, evinced by the motion 
of the tail, or the joyful sparkling of the 
eyes, and the g^l)ols of the hera. The 
same effect of aliment is discernible amongst 
the different species of man, and the peace- 
ful temper of the frugivorous Asiatic is 
strongly contrasted with the ferocious 
temper of the carnivorous European.— 
Rousseau. 

ALLBQIANCE— Over-Pressed. 

Allegiance may be pressed too far, and 
render^ useless, just as a well«tempered 
sword may be riiivered to pieces upon its 
own anvil. — Dr. Davies. 

ALLEGIANCE— a Principle. 

Allegiance it a principle, and therefore is 
more excellent than Ic^alty, which is no 
more than a feeling or sentiment. It may 
and does exist under every form of govern- 
ment, but in wetl-condu^ed monarchies, 
this principle also assumes the form of 
loyalty, ana in fidelity and obedience be- 
eomes warmly attached to the sovereign. 
—Dr. Webster. 

ALLBGOHXE8.— The Uee of 

AUegories and spiritual significations, 
when applied to faith, and that seldom, 
are laudable; but when they are drawn 
from the life and converration, they are 
daiwaoai, and, when men make too many 
of went, pervert the doctrine of faith. 
AUegories are fine ornaments, but not of 
I*UTHER. 


AXA^BGORIST.— Tlie Aim of an 

The best thing, on the whole, that an 
allegorist can do, is to present to his readers 
a succession of analogies, each of which 
may separately be strikingand happy, With- 
out looking very nicely to see whether they 
harmonize with each other.— Macaulay* 

ALLEGORY.— The DweUlng-place of 

Allegory dwells in a transparent palace. 
— Lemierrb. 

ALLEGORY.— A Sophist's 

The allegory of a sophist is always 
screwed ; it crouches and bows like a snake, 
which is never straight, whether she go, 
creep, or lie still ; omy when she is dead, 
she IB straight enough.— Luther. 

ALLIANCES.— The Benefit of 

Alliances do serve well to make up a 
present bieach or mutually to strengthen 
those states who have the same ends. — 
Rudyard. 

ALLY.— A Doubtful 

It is better to have an open enemy than 
a doubtful ally. — Napoleon I. 

ALPHABET.— The English 

The twenty-first verse of the seventh 
chapter of Ezra contains all the letters of 
the English alphabet, uuh but one excep- 
tion. — E. Davies. " 

ALPHABET.— The Hebrew 

The eighth verse of the third chapter of 
Zephaniah contains every letter, mcluding 
finals of the Hebrew alphabet, as well as 
every vowel sound, and also ihe diflbrent 
forms of the Sbeva.— £, Davies. 

ALPS.— The Apocalj^ptie Splendours of the 

I looked, and saw behind the dark mass 
of the Mole (a huge blue-bkclt mountdiu 
in the foreground), the granite ranges rising 
gradually and griiq}y as we rode ; but 
further still, behind these grey and ghastly 
biniers, all bathed and blazing m tlie 
sun's fresh splendours, undimmed by a 
doud, unveiled even 1^ a filmy fleece of 
vapour, and oh 1 so white, so intensely, 
bhndingly white, ^inst the dark-blue sky, 
the needl!^ the spires, the solemn pyramid, 
the transfiguration cope of Mont Blanc I 
Higher«,iuid still higher, those apocalyptic 
splendours seemed lifting their spectral, 
spiritual fbnns, seeming to rise as we rose^ 
seeming to start Uke giants hidden firom be- 
hind the black brow of intervening rangea, 
opening srider the amphitheatre of jficirf, 
until, as we reached tne highest pmtg m 
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our roud, the whole unearthly rision stood 
revealed in sublhne peispectivel The 
of the Revelation came rushing 
i my aoiiL This is, as it were^ a door 
, i in heaven. Here are some of those 
everhuitiiig mountain ranges whose light is 
not of the sun, nor of the moon, but of the 
Lord God and of the Lamb I Here is, as 
it were, ^*a gi^ white throne,” on which 
One might sit before whose face heaven 
and earth might flee ; and here sea of 
glass mingled with fire!” Nay, rather, 
here are some faint shadows, some dim and 


veiled resemblances, which bring our earth- 
imprisoned spirits to conceive remotely 
what the disencumbered eye of the ecstatic 
Apostle gazed upon I * * * I do not won- 
der that the eternal home of the glorified 
should be symbolized by a Mount Zion : I 
do not wonder that the Psalmist should say 
— ** 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the At/Is 
whence cometh my help !” For surely 
earth cannot present, nor unassisted fancy 
conceive, an object more profoundly signi- 
ficant of divine majesty than these moun- 
tains in their linen vesture of everlasting 
snow !— C. Stowe. 


ALPS. — The Foundation of the ^ 

The great mountains lift the lowlands on 
their sides. Let the reader imagine, first, 
the appearance of the most varied plain of 
some richly cultivated country; let him 
imagine it dark with graceful woods, and 
soft with deepest pastures ; let him fill the 
space of it, to the utmost horizon, with in- 
numerable and changeful incidents of 
scenery and life ; leading pleasant streamlets 
through its meadows, strewing clusters of 
cottages beside their bonks, tracing sweet 
foot]:»ths through its avenues, and animat- 
ing its fields with happy flocks, and slow 
wandcsrlng spots of cattle; and when he 
has wearied himself with endless ims^ning, 
and left no space without some loveliness of 
its own, him conceive all this great 
plain, wil!lr4b infinite treasures of natural 
beauty and happy human life, gathered 
up in God's hwds from one end of the 
horizon to the other, like a woven gar- 
ment ; and shaken into deep falling folds, 
as the robes droop frenn a king's shoulders ; 
all its bright rivers leaping into cataracts 
along (he hollows of its fall, and all its 
forests tearing themselves aslant against its 
slopes, as a rider rears himself bimk when 
his horse plunges ; and all its villages nest- 
ling them^ves into the new windings of 
its glens ; and all its pastures thrown into 
ate^ craves of greensward, dashed with 
dew along die dges of their folds, and 
tweepingoown into endless slopes with a 
hm and there lying quietly, half on 
thegntalB, halftatheaur; and he will have 


as yet, In all this lifted world, only the 
foundation of one of the great Alps. And 
whatever is lovely in the lowland sceneiy 
becomes lovelier m this change : the trees 
which grew heavily and stifliy from the 
level line of plain assume strange curves of 
strength and grace as they bend themselves 
against the mountain side; they breathe 
more freely, and toss their branwes more 
carelessly as each climbs higher, looking to 
the clear light above the topmost leaves of 
its brother tree : the flowers which on the 
arable plain fell before the plough, now 
find out for themselves unapproachable 
places, where year by year they gather 
into happier fellowship, and fear no evil ; 
and the streams whiim in the level land 
crept la dork eddies by unwholesome banks, 
now move in showers of silver, and are 
clothed with rainbows, and bring health and 
life wherever the glance of their waves can 
reach. — Ruskin. 

ALPS.^Nearing the 

Who first beholds those everlasting clouds. 
Seed time and harvest, morning, noon, and 
night, 

Still where they were, steadfast, immove- 
able ; 

lhos«* mighty bills, so shadowy, so sublime 
As rather to beloi^ to heaven than earth,^ 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a meling that he loses not, 

A somediing that informs him 'tis an hour 
That he may date henceforward and for ever. 
To me they seemed the barriers of a world, 
Saying— •• Thus far, no farther.” And as 
crer 

The levd plain I travelled silently, 

Nearing them more and more, day after day, 
My wandering thoughts my only company, 
And they before me still —Oft as I look'd 
A strange delight was mine^ mingled vnth 
fear; 

A wonder as at thin« I had not heard of ; 
And still and still 1 felt as though 1 gamd 
For the first time. — S* Rogers. 

AMBASSADOR.— Advice to an 

To be in safe^ yourself, and serviceable 
to your country, you should alwa^ and 
on all occasions, speak the truth. By this 
means your truth will secure yourself, if 
you shall ever be called to any account ; 
and it will also pm your adversaries to a 
loss in all their disquisitions and under- 
takings. —W otton. 

AMBASSADOR.— The Deportment of an 

An ambassador, invested with antboritv 
to tiatisact the business of his principal, 
carries with him, In bis whole briiaviour, a 
dq>6rtment agreeaMe to the instructions of 

ai 
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hif flupeiior ^ he speaks in the langu ige» 
and adopts the genetal character u( we 
power whom he is commissioned to repre- 
aent^B?. Sumnsr. 

Al|IBA8SADOR8.<-The Omee of 

Ambassadors are the eye ami ear of 
states. •—Guicciardini. 

AMBITION.— A Cheek to 

Philip, King of Macedon, as he was 
wrestling at the Olympic games, fell down 
in the sand ; and when he rose again, ob- 
serving the print of his body in the sand, 
cried out — ** Oh, how little a parcePof earth 
will hold us when wc are dead, who are 
ambitiously seeking after the whole woild 
svhilst wc are living ! ” — Arvine. 

AMBITION.— ^The Evils of 

Ambition is a gilded miseiy, a secret 
poison, a hidr^cii plague, the engineer of 
deceit, the mother of hypocrisy, the paicnt 
<»f envy, the ouginal of vices, the moth of 
holiness, the blinder of hearts, turning 
medicines into maladies and remed cs into 
diseases. High seals are never but uneasy, 
anti crowns are always stuffed with ihmin. 
— T. Brooks. 

AMBITION.— The Fever of 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a bell, 

And there hath been thy bane ; thcic i-* a 
fire 

And motion of the soul which w ill not 
dwell 

In its own narrow bein'?, but asjiirc 

Beyond the fitting medium of (h siie ; 

And but oi1|te kmdled, quendilcss ever- 
more, 

T*rc*ys upon high adventure, nor can tiie 

or aught but rest ; a fcvei at the coie, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever 
bore.— Byron. 

AMBITION.— Great 

Oreat ambition is the passion of a great 
dull acter. He who is endowed iviih ii may 
l^crform very great or ve^ bad actions ; afl 
depends upm the principles which diiect 
him.— Napoleon I. 

AMBITION.— The Miaory of 

When Napoleon returned to his palace, 
immediately after his defeat at 'Waterloo, 
he cOnBnued many hours without taking 
Afiy retehment One of the grooms of the 
chamber ventured to serve up Some coffise, 
in hts cabinet, by the hanos of a child 
whom Napoleon bad occasionally dis- 
tingniidied his notice. The emperor 
Mil motkmless, with his hands spread 
over his ieyes. The page stood patiently 
hefp'>ft himi ipSeiq'i with inftmtme curiosity 


on an image which presented so strong a 
conUast to his own figure of simphdty 
and peace $ at last the little attendant pre- 
sent^ his tray, exclaiming, in the famili- 
arity of an age which knows so lii^^e dis* 
tinctions— ** Eat, sire ; it will do yoi good.” 
I'he emperor looked at him, and asked— 
you not belong to Gonesse?” (a 
village near Paris.)— ‘‘No, sire, I come 
from Pierrefite.” “Where your parents 
have a cottage and some acres of land?” 
“ Yt% sire.” “ There is happiness,” replied 
tlie man who was stiU the emperor of 
France and king of Italy.— Arvine. 

AMBITION— the Mark of Nobleat Mlnde. 

Ambition is the stamp impress’d by 
Heaven 

To maik the noblest minds ; u ith active heat 
Inform’d, they mount the precipice of 
power, 

Grasp at command, and tower in quest of 
empire ; 

While \ ulgarsoijls compassionate their cares, 
(Ure at their height and tremble at their 
danger. 

Thus meaner spirits with amarement mark 
The varying seasons and revolving skies 
And ask, what gu.lly power’s robeluoushan I 
Rolls with eternal toil the pond’rous orbs ? 
While some archangel, nearer to perfection. 
In easy state presides o’er all tiieir motions, 
Ditects the planets with a careless nod, 
Conducts the sun, and regulates the spheres. 

Dr. Johnson. 

AMBITION.— The Reward of 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall 
find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clour is 
and snow ; 

lie who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Mu.it look down on the hate of those 
below. 

Thougli high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the e.irth and ocean 
spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toN that to those 
summits led. — Byron. 

AMBITION.- The Spark of Great 
It was not till after the terrible passage 
of the bridge of Lodi that the idea entered 
my mind 3iat t might become a decif«ive 
actor in the political arena. Then arose 
for the first time the spark of great ambif 
tiom— Naikileon 1. 

AMBITION.— Unboiioded 

When I^rfaus king of F.pinas, was mak- 
ing great prejmirations ibr his htended 
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expedition into Italy, Cineais the philo* 
soj^er, took a tavonrable opportumty of 
acitosttng him thus t The Romans, sir, 
are reported to be a warlike and victorious 
people ; but if God permit us to overoome 
them, what use shall we nmke of the 
victory?" “Thou askest," said Pyrrhus, 
** a thing that is self-evident. The Romans 
once conquered, no city will resist tis ; we 
shall then be masters of all Italy." Cineas 
added — “ And having subdued Italy, what 
shall we do next ? " Pyrrhus, not yet aware 
of his intentions, replied — “Sicily next 
stretches out her arms to receive us." 
“That is very probable,” said Cineas, 
“but will the possession of Sicily put an 
end to the war?" "God grant us success 
in that," answered Pyrrhus, “and we shall 
make these only the forerunners of greater 
things, for then Lybia and Carthage will 
soon be ours; and these things being 
completed, none of our enemies con offer 
any farther resistance.” “Very true," 
added Cineas, “for then we may easily 
regain Macedon, and make an absolute 
conquest of Greece; and, when all these 
are in our possession, what shall we do 
then?" Pyrrhus, smiling, answered — 
“ Why then, my dear friend, we will live 
at our ease, drink all day long, and amu^ 
ourselves with cheerful conversation." 
“ Well sir," said Cineas, “and why may 
wc not do all this now, and without the 
labour and hazard of an enterprise so 
labSrious and uncertain ? ” Pyrrhus, how- 
ever, unwilling to take the advice of the 
philosopher, ardently engaged in these 
ambitious pursuits, and at last perished in 
them. — Arvine. 

AMBITI0N.--Vaulting 

1 have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itseft^ 
And falls on the other.— S hakspeake. 

AMBITIOUS.— The Time to be 

If there is ever a lime to be ambitious, it 
is not when ambitkm is easy, but when it 
Ls hard. Fight in daikness; fight when 
you aie down ; die hard, and you wont die 
at all— H. W. Beecher. 

AMERICA. 

Child of the (earth's old age.— Z amikin. 

AMERICA.— The Discoveiy of 

About two hours before midnight, Co- 
lumbus, standing <m the foiieeeatle, obsmved 
a hght at a distance, and private^ pointed 
H out to Pedfo Guttierei; a page of 
gamV wardrobe* Oattiieres 
and ttaUing 10 of the 


fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it 
were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight the joyful sound of “ land I 
land i " was heard from the Hnta, which 
kept always ahead of the other ships. But, 
having hem so often deceived by faftacious 
appearances, every man was now become 
Slow of belief, and waited in all the anguidi 
of uncertainty and impatience for the return 
of day. As soon as morning dawned, all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. From 
every ship an island was seen, about two 
leagues to the north, whose fiat and verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered 
with many rivulets, presented the aspect of 
a dclighdul country. The crew of the 
Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, as a 
hymn of thanksgiving ttf God, and were 
joined by those of the other ships, with 
tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to Heaven was 
followed by an act of justice to their com- 
mander. They threw themselves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation mingled witli reverence. 
They implored him to pardon their igno- 
rance, incredulity, and insolence, which 
had created him so much unnecessary dis- 
quiet, and had so often obstructed the 
prosecution of his well-concerted plan; 
and passing, in the warmth of their aamim- 
Uon, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man whom they had 
so lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
person inspired by Heaven with sagacity 
and fortitude more than human, in order to 
a'^complish a design so fiir beyond the 
ideas and conceptions of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats 
were manned and armed. They rowed 
towards the island with their colours dis- 
played, with warlike musics and other 
martial pomp. As they approached the 
coast, they saw it covers with a multitude 
of people, whom the novelty of the spectacle 
had dfrawn together, whose attitudes and 
gestures expressed wonder and astonish- 
ment at the strange objects which presented 
themselves to their view. Columbus was 
the first European who set foot on the new 
world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dre^ and with a mdeed aword in 
his hand. His men followed, and, tcneeline 
down, they all kissed the ground which 
they had so long desired to see. T^ 
next erected a crucifix, and, prostrating 
themselves before it, returned thanks to 
God for conducting their voyage to sudi a 
happy issue. Th^ then took solemn pos- 
sesttcm of the countiy for the crown of 
Castile and Leon, with ail the formalities 
which the Portuguese, were accustomed to 
observe in acts of this kind m their new 
dtiQOveries.— P r. Robertson, 

n 
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AMBRXCA.— Th9 Futuie of 

4fMsis says the American Continmit was 
the mat created ; it wilt be the last in the 
folBlment of the designs of the Creator. 
A cosmopolitan land — cosmopolitan in the 
intentions of its founders, in the bloody 
straggle of^its defenden--God has in store 
for you who people it the accomplishment 
of admirable results. Northward are the 
Esquimaux; southward is Africa. You 
summon from walled China the unmoving 
people to dwell amid the jnovmg nation, 
the stationary to mingle with the progres- 
sive ; all impelled by the breath af you, 
the ^at humanitarian people. The foun- 
datmof your pe^le is the Bible, the book 
that BpeiU£8<of wod, the hvmg word of 
Jesus Christ In an admirable manifesto 
from your President there shines through 
his words tha Christian faith. A belief m 
Jesus is at the root of this nation : and 
when I return 1 shall tell Europe that 1 have 
found here liberty associated with Christi- 
anity, and have been among a people who 
do not think that to be free they most be 
parted from GocL-^Hyacinthe. 


AMERICA.— On Leaving 


With triumph this morning, O Boston I 
I hail 

The stir of thy deck and the spread of 
thy sail, 

For ^txey tell me I soon shall be wafted, 
in thee. 

To the flourishing isle of the brave and 
the free, 

And that chiU Nova Scotia's unpromising 
strand 

Is the last I shall tread of American land. 

Well — peace to the land ! may her sons 
know, at lengih. 

That in htnh-mmded honour lies liberty's 
strength. 

That though man be as free ai the fetter- 
less wind, 

As the wantonest air that the north cah 
unldnd, 

Vet, if health do not temper and sweeten 
the blast, 

If no harvest of mind ever sprung where 
it pass'd, 

Then mblest is sueh freedom, and baleful 
its might,— 

Ftee only to ruin, and strong but to 

b&hti 

Famm to the lew X have left whh 



admetimes leeallf what I cannot 


bt of those evenings,— too br^ 
^ AdeBifhtl 
ITQeMbKOonmseend eoogwehaveotol'n 
on tbe night; 

H 


When tibeyVe ask'd me the mataieta, the 
mind, or th€ mien 

Of some bard I had knowfl or sdme chief 
I had seen, 

Whose glory, though distant, they hmg 
had adored. 

Whose name had oft hallow'd the wine- 
cup they pour'd. 

And still as, with sympathy humble bat 
true, 

I have told of each bright son of fame all 
I knew, 

They have listen'd, and sighed that the 
powerful stream 

Of America's empire should pass, like a 
dream. 

Without leaving one relic of genius to say 

Ilow subhme was the tide which had 
vanished awayt 

Farewell to the few— though we never may 
meet 

On this planet again, it is soothing and 
sweet 

To think that, whenever my song or my 
name 

Shall recur to their ear they'll recall me 
the same, 

I have been to them now, young, un- 
thoughtful, and blest. 

Ere hope had deceived me or sorrow deprest. 


But see !— the bent top-sails are ready to 
swell— 

To the boat, I am with thee— Cduiqbia, 
farewell ! — T. Moore. 

AMERICA.— Men In 
In America, we see a countfy of which 
It has been truly said, that in no other are 
there so few men of great learning, and so 
few men of great ignorance.— B uckle. 

AMERICAN.— The Name 
The name — American, must always exalt 
the pride of patriotism.- Washington. 

AMULET.— The Name and Uae of an 

A piece of stone,.metal, or other anb- 
Btance, marked wiu certain chaimcten, 
whidi people wear about them as a pro- 
tection against diseases and enchantments. 
The naine^ as well as the thing itself, is 
derived from the East, comii^ from the 
Arabic /kmaS^ a lodce^ or anything hnog 
round the neck.— Buck. 

AMULETS.- The Wearing of 

Amulets were mudi wotn by the Jews, 
who attadied the most superstitious notioni 
to ftiem. Many the Christaans of M 
fintcentnrywsorelhem, maurkedwltliafiiihi 
as a symbol d^the IMsemer«-nBuaL 
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whatever aimtsea semi to kHl time» to 
hiUtlie fooiltiies, imd to banish reflection. 
— CaABBA 

AteUSBMBNTB.— Znaoeeat 
Innocent amnsenients are such as excite 
moderately, and anch as produce a cheerful 
imme of mlnd^ not boisterous mirth ; such 
ba refresh, instead of exhausting, the sys- 
tem ; such as recur frequently, rather than 
continue long ; such as send us back to our 
daily duties mvigoiated in body and spirit ; 
such as we can partake of in the presence 
and sodety of respectable friends ; sudi as 
consist wiui and are favourable to a grate- 
ful piety ; such as are chastened by self- 
respect, and are accompanied with the con- 
sciousness that life has a higher end than 
to be amused. — ^Dr. Channing. 

AMUSBMBNT8— in Relation to Religion. 

They are to religion like breezes of air 
to the flame— een& ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it outi*— D&. Thomas. 

ANALOGY. — Reasoning from 
We reason from analogy when we sup- 
pose that the stars, like toe sun, are sur- 
rounded with planets, which derive froi^ 
them light ana heat. The same Divine 
Wisdom which is seen to have made this 
admirable arrangement in one instance, is 
presumed to have made it also in others, 
when we see that every part of the earth's 
surface, and every drop ot water, is crowded 
with animated beings, we reason from ana- 
log in supposing that the Divine Benc<- 
volence, which has filled one spot of His 
universe with life, has done the same in 
other pUces of Hts dominion.— ^1 . Taylor. 

ANARCHY— Described. 

The choking, sweltering, deadly, and 
killW rule of no rule ; the consecration of 
cupidity and bnying of folly, and dim 
stupidity and baseness in most of the affitirs 
of men. Slop-shirts attainable three-half- 
pence cheaper by thd ruhi of living bodies 
and immortal souls.— Cajllylb. 

anarchy.— the EvU Reeult of 
W^here there is lack of govmment, or a 
atata of society where there is no law, or 
whet^e the law is luefficient, there anarchy 
win ultimately become general, and proya 
che sad cause of poiittcal confusion and 
national distress.— DR. Davies. 

ANARCHy.-^WIld 

Than wild anarchy 

Ihaaeiiaogktatarill; beneath its rsg| 
□ties «re sunk, and houses ate o'ertunrd ; 
And, in the contest of the spesr, it breaks 
Ike batUe's bleedtug tsahA— SOPUOOLSS. 


ANAtHBMA.— Deflnithms of an 

An cdhring oe present made to some 
deity, and himg up in a temple.— Dr. W. 
Smith. 


A ban or curse pronounced with religions 
solemnity by ecclesiastical authority, and 
accompanied by excommunication.— Dr. 
Webster. 

ANATHEMA.— The Form of an 

Let no church of God be open to Androni* 
cus and his accompfioes ; but let eveiy samd 
temple and sanctuary be shut against them. 
I admonish both private men and magis- 
trates, neither to receive them tinder their 
roof, nor to their table ; and priests more 
especially, that they neither converse with 
them living, nor attmd their funerals when 
dead.— Syhesius. 

ANATOMIST.— The Science of the 

The anatomist presents to the eye the 
most hideous and disa^mable olqects, but 
hib science is useful to the painter in ddine- 
ating even a Venus or a Helen. — Hume. 

ANATOMY.— A Rarity In 

The anatomv of a little diild, represent- 
ing dl parts thereof is account^ a greater 
rarity tWi the skeleton of a man m full 
stature.— Dr. Fuller. 

ANCESTORS.— The Boast of 

The man who has nothing to boast of 
but his illustrious ancestors, is like a potato 
— ^the only good belonging to him% under 
ground, -^VERBURY. 

ANCB8TOR8,— The Deeds of 

The deeds of long-descended ancestors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours. 
Theirs in eSect,— Ovid. 

ANCESTORS.— The Qloiy of 
The gloiy of ancestors riieds a light 
around posterity; it allows neither thei; 
good nor bad qualities to remain in ob- 
scurity.— Sallust. 

ANCESTRY.— The Humhlo Source of 
How high soe’er thy pride may tmoe 
The lonj^foigotten founders oi thy race, 
Still mnst the seardi with that a^lnm end 
From whose poUuted source we au desoend. 

JVVSNAL. 

ANCKOR.*-PofgUig the 

The windlass stmiiis the tackle dbnlas, the 
black mound heaves bdoiA 
And red and deep a kumlrea vdns built 
ont at every throe ; 

*S 
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It rises, roars, rends all outright— 0 Vulcan, 
what a glow \ 

^iS blinding whtt^ *tis blasting bright, 
the high sun shines not so I 
like high sun sees not, on the earth, such 
6ety fearful Aow ; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, 
the ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like 
men before the foe ; 

As quivering through his fleece of flame, 
the sailing monster slow 
Sinks cm the anvil — all about the faces 
fiery grow— 

** Hurrah ! ** they shout, ** leap out— leap 
out : ” bang, bang, the sledges go ; 
Hurrah 1 the jetted lightnings are hissing 
hij^h and low ; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at eveiy 
squashing blow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the 
rattling cinders strow 

like ground around ; at every bound the 
sweltering fountaius flow^ 

And tliick and loud the swiiiking crowd, at 
every stroke, pant “ Ho I ’’ 

In livid and obdurate gloom, he darkens 
down at last, 

A shapely one he is and strong as e'er from 
cat was cast. 

A trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou 
hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward 
beneath the deep green sea I 

S. Ferguson. 

ANCHORS.— The Invention of 

Some ascribe the invention of anchors to 
the 'lyrrhenians ; others to Midas, the son 
of Gordius The most ancient are said to 
have been of stone, and sometimes of wood, 
to which a great quantity of lead was 
usually fixed. In some places baskets full 
of stones, and sacks filled with sand, were 
employed for the same use. All riiese were 
let down by cords into the sea, a n^fcy their 
wetj^t stayed the course of the MWnfter- 
wams, anchors were made of iron, ^rst with 
only one fluke, but in a short time a second 
was added by Eupalamus, or Anacharis, 
the Scythian philospher. — LoarIng. 

AMBCDOTE— t>efined% 

A particular or detached incident or fact 
of an interesting nature; a biographical 
incident or fragment ; a single passage of 
private life. -^D r. Webster. 

ANBCDQTB.— Pleasure Derived finom an 

Those to whom any aieedote Is old, will 
not b^ offended if it be well applied ; and 
those to whom it may be new, wU receive 
Urn double pleasure novelty and illustra* 


ANECDOTE. — The Power of an 

An anecdote, if well read or told, will 
prove more interesting and potential (Iian 
the most eloquent utterance or the most 
elaborate argument. Large audiences have 
frequently been convulsed with lai^hter or 
bowed down with grief by its mighty influ- 
ence. - Da. Davies. 

ANECDOTES — Common Stock. 

Anealotes, like the air, are private pro- 
perty only so long as they arc kept in ; the 
instant the one is t< »Id, or the other liberated, 
they are common stock.— Colton. 

ANOSL.— The Bright Beauteousness of 

an 

The beauteous creature came toward us, 
white-robed, with his face like the sparkling 
of the morning star.— Dante. 

ANGEL.— The Obedience of an 

Just as ** 1 love" is the passion of an 
angel’s heart, “ I serve” is the motto on an 
angel’s brow.— E. DavjES. 

ANGEL.— The Understanding of an 

Compare a Solomon, an Aristotle, or an 
Archimedes, to a child that newly begins 
to speak, and they do not fnoie transcend 
such a one than the i^elical understanding 
exceeds theirs even in its most sublimg im- 
provements and acquisitiona— Dr. South. 

ANGEL-The Voice of an 

The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, ^that be awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d 
to hear. — Milton. 

ANGELS.— Belief in the Existence of 

Such a belief is in full keeping with our 
deepest and holiest feelings. We naturally 
long for the spiritual and heavenly ; and 
this is the Divinity which speaks in our 
bosoma In those and thoughtful 
moments which sometimes come over us, 
there is an impression made, all-pervasive 
in its influence— an indescribable conscious- 
ness whic^ no subtle argument will dispel 
—that we have direct and unbroken fellow- 
ship with ioteUigences higher and better 
than we are ; and this pe^iar conviction 
obtains a greater depth and richer sweetness 
when the spirit feels herself alone^ or when 
she sits amid the wreck of earthly things 
and is loosened from the terrene and peiwi- 
abfe. Every fetter is then shaken 0 % and 
for a whUe she dwells only with the In- 
visibie 1 Let the soonier remember that 
there b incomparably ware truth in the 
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iatuittooB of the htart than in the less 
trustworthy oooclusiouu of the head. 
Everyone knows^** says a odebrated 
**that there is sudi a thing as 
proposkitti to be truer though the 
understanding may be unable to master It 
It b to our fitding^ rather than to our thinks 
ingt that the sublimest arguments are 
pnmarily addresse*!. Where logic works 
out one truth, the heart has already realized 
twenty ; because love, which is the heart's 
activi^, is the profoundcst and nimblest of 
philosophers All things that live, and are 
loveliest, are bom there.*’ Hence this 
belief in angels had its first existence in the 
heart : after-experience did but intensify 
and strengthen it. It must, therefore, be 
true ; or verily, there b no truth soever. 
-Dr. Davies. 

ANOBLS. — The Creation of 

Their life was ere the heavens were con- 
ceived, 

I'he stars begotten, or the ages bom. 

P. J. Baii.ey. 

ANGELS. — Deliverencee Wrought by 

The great day alone will declare what 
deliverances these girded swordmen of the 
Captain of the Lord’s hosts have wrought 
for each of His little ones in their journey 
through the Wilderness. — A. M. Stuart. 


AMQBLS.—Tbe Pacultiw of the 

» 

Angels, in their several degrees of ele« 
vation above us, are endowed with move 
comprehensive faculties. -'-liOCKBf 

ANOBl^S.^The Fallen 

Heaven once suffered a vast and instan- 
taneous depopulation. Spirits to whom it 
was the birtnplace, udief had known no 
inferior stage of being, created in purity 
and crowned with glory, of mighty power 
and intelligence, covered themselves with 
the guilt and shame of a most unnatural 
revolt. What a home was theirs I One 
element of ^blessedness filled it 1 Festal 
was their song, and jubilant was their 
triumph 1 It was their own habitation, but 
they left it. It was a chief position — the 
highest rank— a principality, out they did 
not keep it They fought, but prevailed 
not, neither theii^lace found any more 
in heaven. * ♦ * There was a strange 
vacancy amidst those groves: untrodden 
paths and ungathcred fruits. Diadems and 
lyres lay in neglected heaps. The brows 
which had worn those diadems were now 
scarred by the wrath-blast ; the hands 
vihich had struck those lyres were now 
bound with everlasting chains. — Dr. It 
W. Hamilton. 

ANGBLS.— The Guardianship of 


ANOBLS.— The Disposition of the 

Tt is pure benevolence. As the attributes 
of the Deity may be resolved into love, so 
the God-like virtues of these spirits refer to 
the same principle. Their tasic may some- 
times be — to break seals of judgment, to 
discharge vials of wrath, to ring out 
trumpet^peals of doom ; but love, in all its 
degrees, constitutes their essence and per- 
vades their being,— giving beauty to their 
robes, and lustre to their crowns,— gilds 
the sphere in which they sliine, and attunes 
|hc harmonies which they warble. — D k. 
R. W. Hamilton. 


ANOBLS.— The Entertainment of 

. - ^ So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist— the common glo 
Of theologians j— but with keen despatcl 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
lo transubstantiate: Vrliat redounds, tn 
spires 

through spirits with ease ; nor wonder : 
byBre— 

Of Sooty coal the empiric aldiymist 
to turn, 

Metels of drbsslcst one to perfect gold. 
As from me mtne.— M ilton. 


Some will have it— that God allots two 
angels to one person,— one to guard and 
comfort him, the other to tempt and vex 
him. This was Plato’s idea. He says 
** Every individual is attended by a good 
and evil genius ; ” and the PuuuBcians bor- 
rou eil it from him. But as *'God cannot 
be templed with evil, so neither can He 
tempt any man,” nor appoint or allow any 
instrument of Ilis to do so. Others, again, 
assert — that He assigns a particular angel 
to each saint. This, indeed, was the enr- 
Tcnt JH^n of ancient times. The Jewish 
KaUHBttught— that Adam’sguardian-augcl 
was wied — Roziel, Abraham’s— Zachiel, ‘ 
Isaac's— Raphael, Jacob’s— 'Peniel, and 
Moses’s* -MetralioiL One thing is certain 
— wherever a believer is found— whether 
in gorgeous palace, or humble cottage— in 
cold dungeon, or happy home— in sunering 
chamber, or crowded street— on restless 
ocean, or gloomy desert, there they throng 
to bless him — £. Davies* 

ANOBLpS. — T he Miniatmtlon of the 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there 
' love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures 
base, 

Thai^nay comjNission of their evils move ? 

J*7 , 
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were ihe case 

Of men thaa l>easts: but oh th’ ei^ceed- 
lug grace 

Of high^t God, that Ibves His creatures 
so» 

And all His works with mercy doth em- 
brace, 

That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to Wicked man, to serve His 
wicked foe 1 — Spensilr. 

ANQBLS.'-'The Numbera of the 

Angels are distributed around us in great 
numberst Th^y form an army, an encamp- 
ment, according to the Scriptures ; and a 
numerous army, a well-regulated camp, are 
not afraid of the attacks of the enemy. ~ 
Sr. Basil. 

ANQBX^S.— The Power of the 
Human and mental power is impotency 
itself in comparison with that which the 
angels possess. They ** excel in strength.*’ 
Tlwyare styled “mighty,” “poweis,” as 
if they were the impersonations of that 
attribute.— Dr. Davies. 

ANOBL8.— The Viaite of 

When angels have come, they have 
sjKiken to a patnarch m the door of his 
tent— to a distressed husbandman threshing 
his wheat under an oak— to persecuted 
apostles m prison. But can tou thinly of 
an instance of divine or angdtc visitation 
to a king on his throne— to a noble in his 
palace— to a nch man surrounded with 
splendours — to a sage amid his books? 
An angel ^once came to a seer who was 
trusting to his own wisdom, and trying hard 
to outwit omniscience ; but it was with a 
drawn sword; and the far-seeing prophet 
or necromancer owed his salvation to an 
assl An angel once came to a king on 
a throne ; but it was to smite him with 
\tuims, so that he gave up the |Post 1 — 
Dr. Ualeigu. 


AMOBLS,— The Will and Work of 

The will and work of angels are in per- 
{(Set harmony ; theiefore an angel s duty is 
an on^’s delight.— Dk. GiniiRiE. 

AlMlBR'-^Foihidden. 

Be not angry you cannot make otheis 
ai yvu wiab them to be, since you cannot 
dSMuU youradf what yoi, wish to be.— 
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impotent passion that 
ofirman ; it 


nothing it goes about ; and hurts the man 
who is possessed by it more than any other 
against whom it is directed.- C larendon. 

• 

ANQBR.— Intemperate 

There is not in Nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so 
beLtly, 

As doth intemperate anger.— J, Webster. 

ANGBR.— Peace made in 
He that makes his last peace with his 
Maker 

In anger, anger is his peace eternally. 

Rowley. 


ANGER.— Sinful 

If a man meets with injustice, it is not 
required that he shall not be roused to 
meet it ; but if he is angry after he has had 
time to think upon A, that is sinful. The 
flame is not wrong, but the coals are. — 
li. W. Beecher. 

ANpBR— Subdued. 

Francis Xavier sometimes received in 
the prosecution of his zealous labours the 
most mortifying treatment. As he was 
preaching in one of the cities of Japan, 
some of the multitude made sport of him. 
One, more wanton than the rest, went to 
him while he addressed the people, feign- 
ing that he had something to communicate 
in private. Upon his approach, Xi^icr 
leaned his head to learn what he had to 
say. The scomer thus gained his object, 
which was to spit freely upon the face of 
the devoted missionary, and thus insult him 
m the most public manner. The father, 
without speaking a word, or making the 
least sign of anger or emotion, took out 
his handkerchief, wiped his face, and con- 
tinued his discourse, as if nothing had 
occurred. By such a heroic control of his 
passions, the scorn of the audience was 
turned into admiration.— Ar vine. 

AN GBR. — Temperate 

Temperate anger well becomes the wise. 

Philemon 


ANGER— Tired. 

Anger la like 

A full hot horse, who being allowed his 
way, r* 

Self-mettle tires him*— S uaxspears. 

ANGUKC^aa Alt. 

No doubt but that angling Is an wnA 
an art wortli your learning t Uta ahMiim 
is, rather^ whether ySs be ou^e of 
learning it; for angluw is Bomeiwt BkS 
poctr^s-^ntii & Ga bom to Kly asltd 
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mukt not only Ining an inquiHng, 
wit, but also a large measaie of 
padeace^ — ‘Waltow. 



AMQ&ma.^The DeUghu of 

Ves I dear to ns that solitary trade, 

’Mid vernal peace in peacefulness pursued 
Through rocky glen, wild inoor, and hang- 
ing wood, 

White-floweniig meadow, and romantic 
glade ! 

The sweetest visions of our boyish years 
Come to our spints with a murmunng tone 
Of running waters,— and one stream ap- 
pears, 

Remember’d all,— tree, willow, bank, and 
stone! 

How glad were we, when, after sunny 
showers, 

Us voice came to us issuing from the 
school I • 

IIow fled the vacant, solitary houra, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool t 
And still our sot^ retain, in manhood’s 
prime, 

'I'he love of joys our childish years that 
blest ; 

So now encircled by these hills sublime. 
We anglers, wandeiing with a tranquil 
breast, 

Build in this happy vale a fairy bower of 
rest— J. Wilson. 

AlftMALCULA.— Wonders of the 


In the clearest waters, and also in the 
strongly-troubled acid and salt-fluids of 
the various zones of the earth; — in springs, 
rbers, lakes, and seas;— in the internal 
moisture of living plants and animal bodies, 
and probably, at times, carried about in 
the vapour and dust of the whole atmosphere 
the earth, exists a world, by the common 
senses of mankind unperceived, of very 
minute living beings, which have been 
called* for the last seventy years, infusouo. 
In the ordinal^ pursuits c? life, this myste- 
rious and mflnite k ingdom of in mg creatures 
is passed by without our interest in its 
wonders. But to the quiet observer how 
atltonishing do these oecome, when he 


, I to his aid those optical powers by 
whidi his faeulw of vision is so much 
streiagtheuipd 1 in every drop of dirty, 
water, we are genemly, if not 
always, able to perceive, % means of the 
microscope, moiving bodies,- of from one 
eleven hnwed and flfrieth to one twenty- 
ftve dumtondih of ah inch In diameter, and 
pacAeed so dosety tegetber, 
ml; epace betwe^ eadi individual 
that of thchr diameter.— 


ANIICALS.— Cruelty to * 

One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, 
whiqH 1 muna on ^ road only half-killed, 
wishing to put thd creature out of its 
misery. 1 am shocked at the thoughtless 
cruelty of many people ; yet I did a thing 
soon after, that has given me cbnsidemble 
uneasiness, and for vAich I reproach myself 
bitterly. As I was ridix^ homeward, 1 saw 
a wag^n standing at a door, With three 
horses ; the two foremost were eating their 
com from bogs at their noses ; but I ob- 
served that the third had dropped his on the 
ground, and could not stoop tc^et any food. 
However, 1 rode on in atenoe, without 
assisting hiiL But when 1 nad ^t nearly 
home, I remembered what 1 had observed 
in my absence of mind, and felt extremely 
hurt at my neglect ; and would have ridden 
back had Inot thoimht the waggoner might 
have come out of Uie house and relieved 
the horse. A man could not have had a 
better demand for getting off his horse, 
tlian for such an act of humanity. It is by 
absence of mind that we omit many duties.— 
R. Cecil. 


ANIMALS.— The StAit of Mu(ie on 

For do but note a wild and wanton bexxl, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and 
niighing loud, 

Which 18 the hut condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a tnimpet 
sound. 

Or any air of music touch their tars, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand. 

Their savnge eyes turn’d to a modest gare, 

By the sweet power of music; therefore 
the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods, 

Since nought sj stockish, hard, and full of 

But nwc for the time doth change his 
ni^e.— SlIAKSPLAKB. 


ANIMALS.— Hurtful 
Of wild creatures, a tyrant { and of tame 
ones, a flattear.— B ias. 

ANIMALS.— The Inatlncte of 

All the worderfiil insltindts of animals, 
which, in my humble opinion, are proved 
beyond a doul t, and the Mief hi wnich is 
not decreased with the increfise of science 
and investigatirq^— all Jtoe instincts are 
given them only for t!tt combination of 
preservation of their speciqA'' If they h&d 
hot these instmeta^ th^y tsg 

the earth in an itAfotik This bee, tkft 
understands architeetme so pjt stnpfd 
iSfk a b14e«>stpne out <.«r hif pwrr paitiaiUK. 
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Implies* of toaking honey ; and, with all 
tiii IAlent% only exists that boys may 
eat his labonts^ and poets sing about them. 
Oi puerii f^tutas deelamatio Jias, A 
peasAnt giu of ten years old puts the whole 
tepublic to death with a little smoke ; their 
payees are turned into candles, and everf 
clergyman's uife makes mead wine of the 
honey ; and there is an end of the glcffy 
and wisdom of the bees 1 Whereas, man 
has talents that have no sort of reference to 
his existence ; and without which his species 
might Tcmain upon earth in the same safety 
, ’ as if they had them not. The bee woikn 
Ui that particular angle which saves most 
time ana labour ; and the Ijoasted edifice he 
-ns constructing is only for his egg i but 
Somerset House, and Blenheim, and the 
].,ou\re, havh nothing to do with breeding 
Kpic poems, and Apollo Belvidercs, and 
Venus de MedK:is, liave nothing to do with 
living and eating. We might have dis- 
covered pig-nuts without the Royal Society, 
and gathered acoins mthoiit reasoning 
aliotft curves of the ninth older. The 
immense superfluity of talent given to man, 

, V^hicH has^o bca^ng upon animal life, 
which has nothing to do with the mere 
preservation of existence, is one veiy dis- 
' tinguishing circumstance in this t omparison 
’^riiere is no other animal but man to whom 
mind appears to be given for any othcf 
purpose than the preservation of body - 
S. Smith. 

ANIMALS.--- Instruction Derived from 

Tlie daily labours of the bee 
Awake rny soul to industry : 

>Vho can observe the careful ant 
And not provide for futnie want ^ 

My dog — the trustiest of liis kind — 

With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
f mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my service copy Tiay ; 

In constancy and nuptial love 
I learn «y lesson from the dove : 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 

With pious wing, protects her care, 

And every fowl that flies at laigc, 

In^tnicts me lo a patent’s charge.- Gax . 

AHlMALS.-^The Treatment of 

t»oor beasts that every day we sec o’er- 
drlveib 

iPloddiliyp along their path in patient 

Na God for them, i#hope of 

heaven, 

"their abdeixig, tefi^ng Vptrlts.to su<itaiiil 
IM* we foiling on the 


Now. bowed beneath the cruel, heavy load, 

Kow shrinking from the hasty, cow'rdly 
Wow I 

Ibe dumb brute bears no malice in his 
heart, 

For all the sutTerings he undergoes : 

111 treated, yet he bravely plays his part, 

And meekly bears his neritaM of woes- 
1 watched the two, the man Uiat held the 
rein, 

The bridled beast that at his bidding 
ran, 

And asked, which was the better of the 
twain, 

The noble beast, or the ignoble man ? 
Shall we, on whom a gi'acious God bestows 

Heaven’s hope to cheer us in life’> 
darkest hour. 

Be more impatient of our daily woes 

Than they who lack such hope, such 
heart- sustaining powdl?— CuLLEi i. 

ANIMALS. — Uniform Actions In 

The bees now build exartly as they built 
111 the time of Homer; the l>ear is as 
Ignorant of good manners as he was two 
thousand years past : and the baboon is still 
as unable to read and write, as persons of 
honour and cpiahtv were in the time of 
(Jueen Lli/alicth. Vet it is not from any 
lack of inconveniences, nor any extraordi- 
nary contcntcdiiess with Iheir situation, that 
any species of animals remains in such a 
stale of sameness. The wolf often hills 
twenty times as much os he wants ; and if 
he <auld hit upon any means of preserving 
his superfluous plundei, he would not perish 
of hunger as often as he does. To lay 
tra])s for the hunters, ami lo cat them as 
tlicy vveie caught, would be far prefeiable 
to all those animals who are the cause 
and the contents of traps themselves.-— S. 
Smiih. 

ANIMALS. — War among 

As for war, let the slags fighting with 
each other, and belling denance across the 
hills and all the other pugnacious male 
animals in the world testify, that without 
trumpet or dram, herald’s flag, or cham* 
pion’s pgc of liattle, they can throw down 
and take up the gauntlet, announce a Casus 
M/i\ imd proclaim peace Or waras peifectly, 
and with far lei»s neeiUess diplomacy than 
we. Take, however, as still more striking, 
that strange military proceeding, tlmt Coup 
iVFJat of die bees, when Uiw put their 
hives under martial kw, and slaughter the 
drones. How the matter is mai^ged, np 
one exactly knows, but^ere is plainly 
pel feet concert among the layers, and utter 
disconcert among the victims. What inas« 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, IndiaU mutipyi 
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or the like, can vie with this as an act of 
eflre«,tive, premeditated murder ?^PkQP. G. 
VriL8QN« 

ANHIHXLATION— no Lew. 

Annihilation is no law of the ascertained 
universe. — D k. R. W. 

ANNIVERSARY.— The Return of an 

And now the rising day renews the year — 
A day for ever sad, for ever dear.— VlROH.. 

ANNOYANCE.— Little Things Create an 
A grain, a dust, a wandering hair. 

Any annoyance in that precious sense. 

SlIAKSPKARE. 

ANSWER.— The Right Way to 

A ihoughlful kind answer is almost omni- 
potent. It not onl^ makes a friend still 
more friendly, but it subdues the wildest 
passion and the deepest prejudice of the 
greatest enemy. Tne cowardly become 
btave under its inspiring influence, and the 
brave arc nerved by it to nobler deeds and 
mightier exploits. And yet, though it U so 
soothing, enchanting, and ]>otential, it costs 
the uUerer nothing. Tin£>, therefore, is the 
right way to answer ; and were it universally 
adopted, many a tear would be unshed, 
many a passion be unprovoked, and many 
afriend be’ retained. —Da. Davils. 

AiAwBR.— T he Wrong Way to 

« We hre supposed to live in an age of free 
and active thought. As to the amount of 
thought for which the age takes credit to 
itself there may be some doubt, but all 
will admit that we live in an age of free and 
active talk, in which political, social, eccle- 
siastical, and religious subjects are being 
perpetoaUy discussed. The discussion m 
such subjects calls forth many bad feelings 
and bad words. Even temperance cannot 
be advocated by some, excepting in iht 
most disgracefully intemperate mnguage. 
Anger, unchoiitableness, intolenmoe^ prevail 
most tei^bly by reason of our dj&rences 
on political and theological questions, and 
ham words are used, and hard names are 
called. Writing ink is generally composed, 
ina great meanire, of gall; the chtmistiy 
of the fluid in whidi we write our thoughts 
and fbdings is very symbolical of many ^ 
the tfamgrhts and feelings themselves. If 
you look into the eorrespotidenoe of a news^ 
paper, you may And to perfection what h is 
tq answer a fool according to his folly, so 
as to he like unto him. Controversial 
Mrmom slso^ ini ooDtrovfg^ 

Catholics, and Cathb- 
llei mwerw each acoording 

title othier sMyt ihatis, accoidtng to the 


other’s bitterness, and violence, and nmcour. 
Now, whenever your antagonist’s folly takes 
these shapes— showing itself in anger, in 
scorn, in ungenerous msinoations, in 
assertions, in wilful perversion of facts or 
.gjisingenuons concealment of facts— answer 
hot according to such folly as that, lest you 
bspome dishonest, mean, nariow-minded, 
and ill-tempered as your adversaiy.— 11. 
S. Brown. *■ 

ANTI-CHRIST.— Views of 
Some regard him as a pretender to the 
Messiaship, like Barchocheba ; others as * 
one who claims to he the vicar of Christ ; 
while others have found him in Nero, and 
even in Satan incarnate I— Buck. 

ANTICIPATION.— The Bfee«ediiNe of 
How frequently the anticipation of some 
special enjoyment, or the posseasion of some 
coveted boon, proves to be more blessed 
than the actual ization itself! But while 
this is the common experience on earth, it* 
shall not be so in heaven. 7'Atre, realiza- 
tion shall infinitely exceed all manner Qpf 
anticipation.— Dr. Davies. 

ANTICIPATIONS— Descried. 

Channing lights from Fancy^s dreaming ; 
Gilded beams fium Beauty’s seeming ; 

Joyful hoj)cs of future blessings ; 

Dreams ot F ame’s unearned caressings ; 
Smiles from Foiiune, \iiles from Fissure ; 
Vkions of some unknovvm treasure ; 

Daily thoughts of someth^ noble, 

Free from caie, or thought, or trouble ; 
Bright delusions of the }outhfui. 

Only wanting in the truthrul ; 

Gilded baits and bursting bubbles, 

Prov ing but a sea of troubles ; 

Dreams of earth allied to heaven, ' 

Youth and Hope to thee are given. 

jEtna. 

ANTlNOMXANXBId.— A Rebuke to 
Rowland Hill would have tried the 
ciuical Sicily of the most erudite. His 
eccentricities weroof great notoriety. With 
many strong points of character, he com- 
bined notions prodigiously odd. One of 
those restless infesters of places of worship, 
commonly called Antmomiausi, <me day 
called on Rowland Hill, to bring him to 
account for his too severe and legarOnspeL 
Do you, sir," asked Rowland, the 
to be a Nile of life 
to Chris^ r Certainly not,” Mlied 
the viaitoK Th4 minister rang the wl4 
Md on the ser^t mi^ng his appearance^ 
he ^uiet\y^adde(W<*ji|(n, £cS^t mao 

he k beyond ttoSiMof evenr wtiete «i 

^ ^ a * ' t ** * SI 









ANTIQUITY.— An A^llniHte 


Ininetemte antipathies «gaiatt panicuhr 
attiont or pdfsonsy and passionate "'atitabh- 
ments to otnerst are to be avoided.— 
Washington. 

ANTIPATHY-- in Relation to Hope and 
, Renton. 

A habit is generated of thinking that a 
natural antirathy exists between hope and 
reason^— I. Taylor. 

ANTIQUARIAN.— The Memoty of the 

A thorough-paced antiquarian not only 
remembers whiK all other people have 
thought proper to forget, but he alsofoigets 
what all other people think it proper to 
remember. — Colton. 

antiquary^— A Description of the 

One that has hit^being in this age, but his 
life and conversation in the days of old. 
He neglects himself because he qw bom in 
his own time, and so mr off anticpiity, which 
he BO mudi admires ; and repines, like a 
younger brother, because he came so late 
into the world. He spenda the one half of 
his time in collecting old and insignificant 
trifles, and the other in slewing them, which 
he takes a singular ddight in, because the 
oftener he does it, the further they are from 
being new to him. He is a g^at time- 
server, but it is of time out of mind. His 
days were spent and gone long before he 
came mtp the world, imd his only business 
is to collect what he can out of the ruins of 
them. He values things wrongfully for 
their antiquity, foigettmg that the most 
modem are really the most ancient of all 
thi^ in the world ; like those that r^kon 
4heir pounds before their shillings and 
pence, of which they are made up. He 
W so strong a natural affection to anything 
that is old, that he may truly say to the 
dust and worms—** Thou art my father,” 
and to rottenness—** Thou art ray mother.” 
— S. Botlcr. 


ANTIQUITIB8.— HistoHeal 

I dam assure any wise and sober man— 
that btstprical antiquities db desem and 
WtU reward the pains of any student ; will 
jte understand the state of former 
ages, ult constitution of goypmments, thd 

.I^Mm^on of do<^m a^opfnio^ 
the oitthial of ancient and the composition 
the tenures of property, 
po%, die rites efrd^m 
virtue mul vice, aa4 

imtnreof 


Antiquity I thou wondious oham, what 
art thou? that being nothing art ev^ 
thing ! When thoU wert, tmm wevt no< 
antiquity— then thou wert nothing, but 
hadst a remoter antiqnity, as thou Aledst 
it, to look back to with blind veneration ; 
thou thyself being to 'thyself flat, jejune^ 
modem 1 What mystery lurks m this retro- 
version ? or what half /anuses are we, that 
cannot look forward with the same idolaliy 
with which we for ever levertl The 
mighty future is as nothing being evi^- 
thingl The past is everything being 
nothing 1— Lamb. 

ANTIQUITY.— The Recwnmendatlon of 

An established government has an infinite 
advantage by that veiy circumstance of its 
being established, the bulk of mankind 
being governed by authority, not reason, 
and never attnbuting authority to anything 
4hat has not the recommendation of anti- 
quity. — H ume. 

ANTIQUITY--doea not make Truth. 

*Tis not antiquity, nor author, 

That makes troth truth, altho’ Time’s 
daughter, 

’Twas he that put her in the pit 
Before he pulrd her out of it ; 

And as he eats his sons, just so 
He feeds upon Bis daughters ton, • 
Nor does it follow, ’cause a herald, . 

4Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old, 
To be desceimed of a race 
Of ancient kings in a small space, 

That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic that we can make old. 

S. Butler. 

ANTITHESIS—^ Bloooora of Wit. 

Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, 
but it will never arrive at maturity, unlesi 
sound sense be the trunk, and truth Ihe 
root. — Colton. 

ANTirasSIS. — The Employment of 

Young people are dazzled by the bnL 
liancy^of antithesis, and employ it-**^LA 
BRUYERa4f * 

ANXIETIES.— Needicu 

The Uneiulity of mankind create to 
thmusel w a thousand needless 
byih vain search after a thii^ that new 
was, nor ever will be, found upon ea^ 
Let us, then, sit donj^qqptented with our 
lot; and in the inea|Piie be as hmySS 
we can in a diligent pcepaiation^ wM 
ia to come.— T. AdaNs. 
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AlfXtBTY A>iB tBUST. 

Between a mn, tom with anxiety, tossed 
fean lotting with care» and the good 
who calmly trusts iii the Lord, there 
is as great a difference ae between a brawl* 
log, roaring mountain Brook, that, with 
' mad haste, leaps from crag to crag, and is 
gronnd into boiling foam, and the placid 
river, which, with Muty on ^t$ banks and 
heaven in its bosom, spreads blessings 
wherever it flows, and pursues the noiseless 
tenor of its way back to the great ocean from 
which its waters came. — ^Dr, Guthrir, 

APATHY. — ^The Adoption of the Term 

In the first ages of the Church, the 
Christians adopted “the term to express a 
contempt of eaithly concerns, — Dr. Web- 
ster, 

APATHY.—The Meaning of 

According to the Stoics, apathy meant 
the extinction of the passions by the as- 
cendancy of reason,— K. Fleming. 

APOLOGIES —Vanity Displayed in 

A lady invited Dean Swift to a most 
sumptuous dinner. She said — * * Dear Dean, 
this fish is not as good as 1 could wish, 
though I sent for it half across tlie kingdom, 
and It cost me so much,” nammg an in- 
credible price. **And this thing is not 
such du> I oug^t to have for such a guest, 
though it came from such a place, and cost 
such a sum,” Thus she went on, deciymg 
rmd underrating every article of her expen- 
sive and ostentatious dinner, and teasing 
her distinguished guest with apologies, only 
to find a chance to display her vanity, m 
bnnmng her trouble ana expense into view, 
until she exhausted his patience. He is 
reported to have risen in a passion, and to 
have said — “True, madam, it is a miserable 
dmner ; and 1 will not eat it, but go home 
and dine upon sixpence worth of herring. ” — 
Arvuve, ^ 


ApO^LBXY-^ Retaining Fee. ^ 

A sli^t touch of apoplexy may Be called 
a retaining fee on the part of death.-*- 
Mrnage. 

APOSTASY.— Different Kinds of 

First — original, in which we have all 
participated; secondly— national, when a 
kingdom relinquishes the profession of 
Chnstianity; thirdly— personal, when an 
mdividnal backslides from God j fourthly— 
when men are given up to judicial hardness 
of heart, as Judas. — Buck. 

APOSTASY.— Recovered from 

In the bloody reign of ({uem Maiy of 
England, Archbishop Cranmer became Ob- 
noxious to her perseculuig spirit She was 
determined to bring him to the stake ; but 
previously employed emissaries to persuade 
him, by means of flattery and false pro- 
mises, to renounce his faith. The good 
man was o vet come, and subscribed to the 
errors of the Church of Rome. His con- 
^Bcience smote him: he returned to his 
former persuasion ; and, when brought to 
the ^take, he stretched forth the band that 
had made the unhappy signature, uid held 
it in the flames till it was entirely consumed, 
frequently exclaiming — “That unworthy 
hand I ** after which he patiently suffered 
martyrdom, and ascend^ to receive its 
reward.— Arvine 

APPAREL.— The Best 

A man ought in his clotharto confonR 
something to those that he converses with, 
to the custom of the nation, and the fashion 
that IS decent and general, to the occasion, 
and his own condition ; for that is best that 
best suits with one’s calling, and the rank we 
live m. And seeixig aU men are not CEdi- 
puses to read the riddle of another man’s 
inside, and most men judge by appearances, 
it behoves a man to baiter for a goro esteem, 
even from his clothes and outside. We 
guess the goodness of the pasture by the 
mantle we see it wears.— Feltham. 


APOLOGY— in the Original Sense. 

An apol^, in the original sen8e,^ras a 
pleading on from some <mAiga or imputa- 
tion, 1;(^ explaining or defenduig sKinciples 
or mduct. l^Lberefore amounM to a 
vindicatioit — Crabbs, 


AFOIiOQy— In the Preasat Senrn. ^ 

One who now offers on apology, admi# 
hims^ to have been, at least apparentlyt 
brings forward some 
Pwwiito dttumrtahgl tenders a frank 
^^gment, of rapararion.-- 




APPAREL.— The Importance of the 
Costly thy habit as thv purse can buy, 

Buflf dot express’d in fency ricK not 

For Se apparel oft proclaims the mam 
APPAREL.— ^cli 

Rich apparel has strange virtues it 
makes him that hath it without meana^ 
teemed for an excellent wit, be that 
it with means, puts thq, world ia ramem* 
braHhof his means; it l»ps the^eforanitaas 
of natute, and saves Instfe to her heautKdji^ 
mehea osiyinnal holidsQ^ Yhera it shinei; 

i» ♦ ^ 33 f 
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APFUCATtON. 


MSU the wits of ladies at woxh, that otherwise 
would be idle ; furuisheth your two shilling 
ordinary ; takes possession of your stage at 
your new play ; and enricheth your oars, as 
scorning to go with your scull.—- J onson. 

APPSAL.-'-An BfiTectual 

Some old soldiers going to be shot for a 
breach of discipline, passing by Marshal 
Turenne, point^ to the scars on their faces 
and breasts. What speech could come to 
this? It had the desired effect. The mar- 
shal instantly stayed the execution, and 
gave the men a free pardon. — Percy. 

APPEARANCE.— A Good 

What is a good appearance? It is not 
being pompous and starchy ; for proud 
looks lose hearts, and gentle words win 
them* It is not wearing 6ne clothes ; fur 
such dressing tells the world that the out- 
si(’e is the better part of the man. You 
cannot judge a horse by his harness ; but a 
modest, gentlemanly appearance, in which 
the dress is such as no one could comment 
upon, is the right and most desirable 
tiling.— Spurgeon. 

APPEARANCES.— Deceitful 

The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as sin itself, than hell more foul, 
i'he wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 
Strength a weak reed; health sickness’ 
enemy, 

And it at length will have the victory. 
*Beauty is but a painting ; and long life 
Is a long journey in Decemt>er gone, 
Tedious and full of tribulation.— Decker. 

APPEARANCES.— The Effect of 

In many cases mere appearances have 
all the effect of positive realities.— L ivy. 

APPEARANCES.— The Expense of Keep- 
ing up 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I 
should never want a nne house nor fme 
furniture.— Dr. Franklin. 

APPETITE.— The Rage of the 
Man’s heart eats aH things, and is hungiy 
still} 

*^M6re! morel” the glutton cries; for 
something new 

So mges appetite ; if man can’t mount 
He wiU descend.— D r. £« Young. 

AI^PEtlTB.— No Want of 

fray tIesYen we be of 

Edith.— ^HAKSPEARS. 

^ 54 


APPLAUD.— Eager to 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again.— S hakspearR. 

APPLAUSE. — The Action and End of 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 
end and aim of wew ones.— Colton. 

APPLAUSE.— Gnat 

Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tem- 
pest, 

As loud and to as many tunes ; hats, cloaks. 
Doublets, 1 think flew up ; and had their 
faces 

Been loose, this day they had been lost. 

Shakspeare. 

APPLAUSE.— Ill-Timed 

Ill-timed applause 

Wrongs the best speaker, and Ihe justest 
cause — Homer. 

APPLE-TREE — The Full Bloaeom of an 

An apple tree in full blossom is like 
a message, sent from earth to heaven, of 
purity and beauty I We walk around it 
reverently and admiringly. Homely as it 
ordinarily is, yet now it speaks of the 
munificence of God better than any other 
tree. The oak proclaims strength and 
rugged simplicity. The pine U a solitary, 
stately fellow. JEven in forests, each tree 
seems alone, and has a sad, Castilitgi-Hke 
pride. The elm is a prince : graoe and 
glory are on its head. But none of these 
speak such thoughts of abundance, — such 
prodigal and munificent richness, — such 
lavish, unsparing generosity, as this same 
plain and homely apple-tree. The very 
glory of God seems resting upon it ! It 
is a little inverted henusphere, like that 
above it ; and it daily mimics with bud and 
bloom the stars that nightly blossom out 
into the darkness above it. Though its 
hour of glory is short, into it is concentrated 
a magnificence which puts all the^niore 
stately trees into the background ! If men 
will not admire, insects and birds will 1— 
11. W. Beecher. ' 

APPLICATION.— The Benefits of 

What is it that makes a man fit for busL 
ness but application ? Who applies most— 
the man with a large fortune, or the man 
with a small one? Which is the most 
likely to devote himself to dissipation— he 
who has the meaus for it, or he who has 
none? ^ Which to lay in the greatest elcRdk 
of merit— he who sees nothing but merit 
can give^ him consideration, or ne who has 
alreadjr in hand that of which merit could 
give bun but a chance ?— Bentbam* 
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APPOlKTMBNT.-^The Cfesractar of «n j 
A» appointment is a contract, express or 
impliedt and he vho does not keep it Ixreaks 
f^th, ap well as dishonestly uses other 
people’s time, and thus inevitably loses 
character. —S MILES. 

APPOINTMENT.— Holding to an 

He that holds to his appointment, and 
does not ke^ you waiting, shows that he 
has regaid for your time as well as his 
own. — Smiles. 

APPRBCIATION.-^Diverie 

Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit ; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man, — 
Colton, 

APPRECIATION — not Obtained on Earth, 

Many fail to obtain from their fellows on 
earth that appreciation which is their just 
due, but it shall not be so when they com- 
panion with exalted i^pirits in the realms of 
peifcction. — Dr. Daviis. 

APPREHENSION— Intensifies Evil. 

Oil ! who can hold a hre in his hand 
liy thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of n feast ? 

Or w'allow naked in December snow 
By ^linking on fantastic summer’s heat? 

Oh, no I the apprehension of the good 
(Jives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
P'ell Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, and lanceth not the 
sore. — S H AKSPEAKE. 

APPREHENSION.— The Source of 

Apprehension springs from a sense of 
dan^r when somewhat remote, but ap- 
proaching. It is calmer and more perma- 
nent than alai-m; and may be felt a 
single individual when alone. — Dr. WEB- 
BER. 


APPROBATION.— A Cbristlan'e 

A Christian’s approbation arises from his 
perception of the will of CJod.— £X)CK« 

APPROBATXON«-*Tlie Love of 

Outside of Christianity, the love of appro- 
bation is one of the best things to be met 
with in fallen man.— D r. Vinbi*, 


APPROPRIAMBNTS —The Neglect of 

^ If vou can neelect 
Vour own approprianfents^ tmt praising that 
Jn others wherem you excel yourself, 

Yott shall be mwSk beloved bere.— F ord* 


APRXU— Thte Call of 

Now the golden Mom aloft 
Waves ner dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil che^ and whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardv Spring : 

Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters her freshest, ten&rest green. 

T. Gray. 


APRIL,— Growth 'in 

There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of mature ; 

Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; 

Of waving lough, or waibling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 

I could liave half- believed 1 heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing 
Sure since 1 look’d at early morn, 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swell’d to double growth ; that thorn 
tflath put forth larger studs ; 

That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 

The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now, upon my senses first 

Methinks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steamy air 
Is all W'ith fragrance nfe ; 

And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life— Chaucer. 

ARARAT.— Mount 

I'he first in the list of sacred mountains 
is Ararat. I'he first-named summit in 
human history, it emerges from the flood, 
and lifts its head over the wratcr to look 
dowm on all coming generations to th.e 
end of time. Whether it w’as changed in 
that mighty convulsion which drow ned the 
world, or whether its iofty peak, which 
saw the swelling w^aters and steady rise, 
remained the same, we know not. At all 
events, the mountain looked -down on the 
swaying world at its feet as cities floated 
from their foundations and came dashing 
against its side^, and beheld a wilder scene 
than ever covered a battle-field, as it beard 
arid saw six generations shriek and sink 
together. But whatever may have been 
its former history, it now stands as the only 
memorial of the floorL Rising like a sugar- 
loaf from a chaos of peaks, which gleam 
and glitter in the sunbeams tliat are le- 
flectM from their snowy sides ; overlook- 
ing a sea on one side and a desert on the 
other, it is a grand and suifcing object 
in itself, bnt made still more so by the 
alloc|ations that cluster around its sacred 
top. It has seldom been profaned by 
hmm ket ; but there was a time when 
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the sea rolled over it, and mightier waves 
than ever yet swept the sea thundered high 
above Us crown. — H eadley. 

ARBITRATION.— The Advantage of 

Arbitration has this advantage— there are 
some points of contest which it is better to 
lose by arbitration than to win by law. — 
Colton. 

ARBITRATORS.— Abaolute 

Masters of their terms, and arbitrators of 
a peace. — A ddison. 

ARBOUR. — An Ornamental 

Where nested was an arbour* overwove 
]»y many a summer's silent fingering. 

Keats. 


S trong and substantial plants of Laburnum 
fonned the shell ; i^hile the slender and 
flexile shoots of Syringa filled up the inter- 
stices. — Was it to com])liment, as w^l as 
to accommodate their worthy gue.sts, that 
the shrubs interwove the luxuriant foliage ? 
Was it to represent those tender but close 
attachments, which had united their affec- 
tions and blended their interests? 1 will 
not too positively ascribe such a design to 
the disposition of the branches. They 
compose, however, Iw their twining em- 
braces, no inexpressive emblem of the 
endearments and the advantages bf friend- 
ship. 'Fhey composed a canopy, of the 
freshest vcidure, and of the thickest tex- 
ture: so thick, that it entirely excluded 
the sultry ray ; and shed both a cool re- 
freshment and an amusive gloom ; while 
every unsheltered tract glarra uith light, 
or fainted with heat, — J, Hervey. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS,— The Eitabliehment 
of 

The first establishment of archbialioprics 
in E^lond was in the time of Lucius— the 
first Christian King of England ; who, ailer 
thft conversion of his subjects, erected three 
archbishoprics at London, York, and Llan- 
daff, then called Caerleon. The dignity of 
archbishop continued in the see of London 
one hundred and eighty years, till, in the 
time of the Saxons^ it was translated to 
Canterbury, whete it has continued ever 

ARCliRR.Wtiatiniotiag m 

You’ve not steady. I perceived 
You waver’d now. Stand flm i— Let every 
Umb 

Be bvo^ s$ marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor’s statue on the gate 
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Of Altorf, that looks life, yet neither breathe 
Kor stirs. 

*«•*«« 

You’ve miss’d again I 
Dost see the mark? Rivet your eye to it ! 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would, 
Could you but send it there. 

J. S. Knowles. 

ARCHERY.— The Advantage of 

In the fight the English arrows fell so 
thick among the French, and did so torment 
and fright them, that many men, rather than 
endure them, leapt desperately into the sea. 
And without all ouestion, the guns which 
are used, are neitner so terrible in battle, 
nor do such execution, nor work such con- 
flision as arrows can do ; for bullets, not 
being seen, only hurt where they hit ; but 
arrows enrage the horse, and break the 
array, and terrify all that behold them in 
the Wies of their neighbours.— J. Barkls. 

ARCHITECT.— The Place of Study for an 

An architect should live as little in cities 
as a painter. Send him to our hills, and let 
him study there what nature understands by 
a buttress, and what by a dome. There 
was something in the old power of architec- 
ture which it had from the recluse more 
than from the dlizen. The buildings of 
which I have ™ken with chief praise, rose, 
indeed, out of the war of the piaz/a, and 
above the fuiy of the populace : and Heaven 
forbid that for such cause we should ever 
I b^ve to lay a larger stone, or rivet a Turner 
bar, in our England I But we have other 
sources of power in the imagery of our iron 
coasts and azure hills ; — of power more pore, 
nor less serene, than that of the hermit 
spirit which once lighted with while lines of 
cloisters the glades of the Alpine pine, and 
raised into o^ered spires the wild rocks of 
the Norman sea ; which gave to the temple 
gale the depth and darkness of Elijan's 
Horeb cave ; and lifted out of the populous 
city grey cliffy of lonely stone, into the midSt 
of sailing birds and silent ain— RusKiN. 

ARCHtTBCTURB— fiSbnmL 

Architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man, for 
whatsoever uses, that the sight of them may 
contribute to his mental health, power, and 
jdensure,— Rdskin. 

ARCHITECTURE. — Th« Flfst OrM 
Works of 

To the first great works of architecture, 
Egypt, ever fertile in the productions of art 
as well as of nature, is recoided to have 
riven rise. Several of them are ektant at 
this day, and are too generally known to 
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•limit: of reiterated descxiption. excite 
those ideas which arise from magnidcenceof 
design, not from delicacy of execution ; and 
they rather astonish by their grandeur than 
please by their elegance.— Br. Knox 

architecture.— T he Function of 

We are forced, for the sake of accumulat- 
ing our power and knowledge, to live in 
cities ; but such advantage as we have in 
association with each other is in great part 
counterbalanced by our loss of fellowship 
with nature. We cannot all have our 
gardens now, nor our j^easant fields to 
meditate in at eventide. Then the function 
of our architecture is, as far as may be, to 
replace these ; to tell us about nature ; to 
possess us with memories of her quietness ; 
to be solemn and full of tenderness like her, 
and rich in portraitures of her ; full of 
delicate imagery of the flowers we can no 
more gather, and of the living creatures now 
far away from us in their own solitude.— 
Ruskin. 

ARCHITECTURE.— The Origin of Euro- 
pean 

All European architecture, bad and good, 
old and new, ib derived from Greece throunh 
Home, and coloured and perfected from the 
Last. The nibtory of architecture is nothing* 
but the tracing of the various modes and 
diiections of this derivation. If you hold 
fast this great connecting clue, you may 
slriiig all the types of su%esbive architec- 
tural invention upon it like so many beads. 
Those old Greeks gave the shaft; Rome 
gave the arch ; the framework and strength 
of architecture are fiom the race of Japheth ; 
the spirituality and sanctity of it from 
Ismael, Abraham, and Shem. — Ruskin. 

ARGUMENT.— Answering a Bad 

The best way of answering a bad argu- 
ment is not to slop it, but to let it go on in 
its course till it leaps over the boundaries of 
common sense.— S. Smi i'K. 

ARGUMENT. — Conduct in 

Treating your adversary with respect is 
giving him an advantage to which he is not 
entitled. The greatest part of men cannot 
judge of reason^, ana are impressed by 
character ; so that if you allow your adver- 
saiy a respectable character, th^ will think 
that, though you differ from him, you may 
be in the wrong. Treating your Mversaiy 
with respect is striking sw in a battle.— 

Dr. JOHtNSON. 

Argument.— T he Foi«e of 

Argument is Uke an arrow from a crois« 
bow, which has great force though shot by 
a child.— L oad ^CON. 


ARGUMENT8— like their Subjccto. 

Arguments, like children, should be like 
The subject that begets them. — Decker. 

aristocracy. — B leeainga Conferred on 
the 

God has ornamented your terrestrial 
crowns with many choice jhwels. He has 
given you of the fatness of the earth, as well 
as of the dew of heaven ; Esau’s venison, as 
well as Jacob’s blessing ; the nether springs 
of common bounty, as well as the upper 
springs of special mercy. — W. Secker. 

ARISTOCRACY.— a Defence of the 

Look at history, and you will find that the 
institution you decry has been the salvation 
of England. Who does your work — fights 
your battles — ^writes your books— guides 
you in storm and darlmess, but the aristo- 
cracy ?— Lindsay. 

ARISTOCRACY.— General 

Tfiere is a fretfulness about every man’s 
position with us, which is positively frightful, 
lie is never easy ; for there is always some 
little line of demarcation between him and 
his neighbour, which he toils to pass over. 
The aristocracy descends through every link, 
from the golden to the copper, of the country . 
The Duke of Devon is not more exclusive 
than the duke'apoulterer. Society is a long 
series of uprising ndges, which from the first 
to the lasC offer no valley of repose. Wher- 
ever you take your stand, you are looked 
down upon by those above you, and reviled 
and i>elted by those below you. Every 
creature you see is a farthing Sisyphus push- 
ing his lutlc stone up some liliputian mole- 
hill. This is our world. — Lytion. 

ARISTOCRACY — Neceaaaiy to a Mon- 
archy. 

An aristocracy is the true, the only support 
of a monarchy. Without it the State is a 
vessel without a rudder— a balloon in the 
air. A true anstocracy, however, must be 
ancient. Therein consists its real force, — 
its talismanic charm. — Napoleon I. 

ARISTOCRACY.— The People in an 

If in an aristocracy the people be virtuous 
they will enjoy very nearly the same happi- 
ness as in a popular government, and uie 
state will become powerful.— M ontss- 
QUJEU. 

ARITHMETIC.— Ignorant of 

He whois ignorant of the art of arithme- 
tic k bat hali a man.-^CHARiJi5 XIl. 
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ARITHMBTXCZAN.^Tlic Matehlett 

Thete is no arithmetician like him who 
bath learned to number his days* and to 
apply his heart unto wisdom. *>S win nock. 

ARK.->The 

The ark was the only memorable ship 
that sailed unarmed.— P rof. G. Wilson. 

ARK,— The Capacities of the 

If in a shin of such greatness we seek 
room for eighty-nine distinct species of 
beasts, or, lest any should be omitted, for 
a hundred several kinds, we shall easily 
find place both for them and for the birds, 
which in bigness are no way answerable to 
them, and for meat to sustain them all. 
For there are three sorts of beasts whose 
bodies are of a quantity well known the 
beef, the sheep, and the wolf ; to which the 
rest may be reduced by sayii^, according to 
aristotlc, that one elephant is equal to four 
beeves, one lion to two wolves,* and so of 
the rest. Of Iwasts, some feetl on veget- 
ables, others on flesh. There are onc-and- 
thirty kinds of the greater sort feeding on 
vegetables of which number only three are 
clean accoiding to the law of Moses whereof 
seven of a kind entered into the ark, namely 
^three couples for breed, and one odd one 
for sacrifice; the other eigbt-and*twenty 
kinds were taken by two of each kind ; so 
that in all there were in the ark one-ond- 
twenty great beasts clean, and six-and- 
fifty unclean; estimable for largeness as 
ninety one beeves ; yet, for a supplement— 
lest, perhaps any species be omitted— let 
tliem be valued as a hundred and twenty 
beeves. Of the lesser sort feeding on 
vegetables were in the ark six-and-twenty 
kinds, estimable, with good allowance for 
supply, as fourscore sheep. Of those which 
devour flesh were two-and- thirty kinds 
answeiable to threescore and four wolves. 
All these two hundred and eighty beasts 
might be kept in one story or room of the 
ark, in their several cabins ; their meat in a 
second ; the birds and their provisions in a 
thir^ with space to spare for Noah and his 
family, and all their necessaries.— Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

ARK.— The View from the 

The mighty ark 

Rests upon Ararat ; but nou^t around 
Inmates can behold, save o’er the ex- 
panse 

Of boundless waters the sun’s orient orb 
Stretching tiie hull's long shadow, or the 
moon 

In siknee through the tilver-curtatned 
douds 

Silling, as she nerself were lost, and left 
InholIorloneliness.--C. Bowles, 


ARMED. — Completely 

Arm’d at all points, exactly, cap k-pid. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

ARMED.— Thrice 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart 
untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel 
just ; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted. — SlIAKSPEAKE. 

ARMOUR.— The Best 

The best armour is to keep out of gun^ 
shot. —Lord Bacon. 

ARMOUR.— Strong 

Our armour all is strong, our cause the 
best ; 

Tlien reason wills our hearts should be as 
good.— S iiakspeare. 

ARMS. — Coats of 

Coats of arms were known in the time of 
Richard 1 ., and hereditary m families aliout 
1102, although some trace it higher, and 
think that it originated ^ith the primitive 
TOople painting their bodies with various 
figures, to distinguish them from each other. 
In the time of the crusades, the knights 
painted their banners with dilferent figures, 
for better recognition. The lions in thedirng- 
lish arms were originally leopard.s, as found 
in a A old record of 1252. Formerly, none 
but the nobility bore arms ; but the French 
monarch, Charles XV., having ennobled 
some Parisians in the thirteenth century, 
the custom was adopted by other nations. 
Crest implies the most elevated pat t of the 
head armour, and took its oridn from ensfa, 
a cock’s comb, the cock being on emble- 
matic figure of undaunted bravery.— 
Loaring. 

ARMS.— The Noise of 

The noise of arms deafens the voice of 
the Ihws.— Montaigne. ^ 

ARROGANCE.— The Assumption of 

In some pe<mle arrogance takes the place 
of greatness of mind.— L a BruyEre. 

ARROGANCE.— The Effects of 

Arrogance creates disgust in some, and 
ridicule in others, more especially if it be 
shown by an inferior toward a superior, — 
Livy. 

ART.— The Acquirement of 

The acquirement of art is diflictilt, Sts »• 
ward transient.— S chiller, 
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aM. — C ritieism on 

The production of all works in art or 
poetry requires in their concejption and ex- 
ecution not only an exercise of the intellect, 
skill, and patience, but particularly a con- 
current warmth of feeling and a free flow 
of imagination. This renders them most 
tender plants, which will thrive only in an 
atniospuere calculated to maintain that 
warmth, and tliat atmosphere is one of 
kindness — kindness toward the artist per- 
sonally, as well as toward his production. 
An unkind word of criticism pass^ like a 
C0I4 blast over their lender shoots, and 
shrivels them up^ checking the flow of the 
sap which was rising to produce, perhaps, 
multitudes of flowers ana fruit. But still, 
criticism is absolutely necessary to the de- 
velopment of art, and the injudicious praise 
of an inferior work becomes an insult to 
superior genius.— PiilNCE Albert. 

ART. — Great and False 

Great art dwells on all that is beautiful ; 
but false art omits or dianges all that is 
ugly. Great art accepts Nature as she is, 
but' directs theses and thoughts of uhat 
is most perfect in her ; false art saves itself 
the trouble of direction by removing or 
altering whatever it thinks objectionabre.— 
Kuskin. 

ART — the Hand of Nature, 

An is the right hand of Nature. The 
latter has only given us being, the former 
has made us men. — Schiller. 

ART — ^as a Language. 

We regard Art, in its higher offices, as a 
LANGUAGE. And as a poet, an orator, or 
a writer employs words and sentences to 
convey thoughts and feelings, so the artist 
employs forms, colours, ai 3 symmetries to 
convey some sentiment or truth. — 11 , W, 
Beecher. 

ART. — Taste in Relation to 

In art there is a point of perfection, as 
of goodness or maturity in nature ; he who 
IS able to perceive it, and who loves it, has 
xterfect taste; he who does not feel it, or 
loves on this side or that, has an imperfect 
taste. —La BRUYkRS. ^ 

ART.— Wonder at the Woxke of 

WondCT at the sight of works of art may 
be the efl^ of ignorance and novelty ; but 
real admiration and permanent delight io 
Jbwa ftrg the growth of taste and know- 
ledge.— H aeutt. 


ARTICLES— on Common Subjects. 

1 never wanted articles on religious sub- 
jects half so much as articles on common 
subjects written with a decidedly religious 
tone.— Dr. Arnold. 

ARTICLES.— The Rise end Fell of 

When articles rise, the consumer is the 
first that suffers ; and when they fall, he is 
the last that gains. — Colton. 

ARTISTS.— Different Claeses of 

Artists, considered as searchers after 
truth, are to be divided into three classes — 
a right, a left, and a centre. Those on the 
right perceive and pursue the good, and 
leave the evil: those in the centre, the 
greatest, perceive and pursue the good and 
evil together, the whole thing as it verily 
is : those on the left perceive and pursue 
the evil, and leave the good. — Ruskin. 

ARTIST.— A Judicious 

A judicious artist will use his eye^ but he 
will trust only to his rule.— D r. South. 

ARTIST.— The Rebuke of an 

An on-looker observing the slight taps 
given to a statue by Canova, spoke as if he 
thought the artist to be trifling; but was 
rebuked by this reply-^“The touches which 
you ignorantly hold in such small esteem 
are the very things which make the differ- 
ence between the failure of a bungler and 
the c/ie/ d*<tuvre of a master. — COLEY. 

ARTS — brought to the Aid of Religion. 

If the fine arts are to be brought to the 
aid of religion, they should put on a dress 
as unlike that which they wear in their 
intercourse with the world as possible. — 
Hullaii. 

ARTS.— The Pine 

These— as far as they relate to painting* 
sculpture, aud architecture — wliich are 
sometimes confounded with art in general, 
rest on the application of the laws of form 
and colour, and what m^ be called the 
science of the beautiful. They do not rest 
on any arbitrary theory on the modes of 
producing pleasurable emotions, but follow 
fixed laws— more difficult perhaps to sfbe 
than those regvdating the material world, 
because belonging partly to the sphere of 
the ideal and our spiritual essence, yet 
perfectly appreciable and teachable, both 
abstractedly and historically, from the works 
of different ages and nations.— Prince 
Albert. 

ART^.— Oiuat 

In, all great arts, as in trees, it is the 
height, charms us ; we care nothing for 
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the roots or trunks ; yet they could not 
exist without the idd oi these. — Cicero. 


ARTa.-Libenl 


Liberal arts, as distinguished from me- 
chanical arts, are such as depend more on 
the exertion of the mind than the labour 
of the hands, and r^rd amusement, curi- 
osity, or intellectuar improvement, rather 
than the necessity of subsistence or manual 
skill : such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, etc. — D k. 
Webster, 

ARTS.— The Mother of 

The mother of useful arts is necessity ; 
that of the fine arts is luxury. — ScHorsN- 
JlAUFfiR. 

ASCETIC.— The Hope of the 

In hope to merit heaven, by making earth 
a hell I— Byron. 

ASCETICISM.— Three Forms 
Three forms of asceticism have existed in 
this weak world. Religious asceticism, 
being the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for uie sake — as supposed— of religion; 
seen chiefly in the middle ages. Military 
asceticism, being the refusal of pleasure and 
knowledge for the ^ke of power; seen 
chiefly in the early* days of Sparta and 
Rome. And monetary asceticism, consist- 
ing in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for the sake of money ; seen in the present 
days of Loudon and Manchester. — Ruskin. 

^ ASPIRATIONS.— Devout 

My God I my happiness ! who art as well 
the End as the Autuor of my being— who 
hast more perfection than 1 can desire, and 
art also seriously willing to quench my 
great thirst in the ocean of Thy perfection— 
1 beseech Thee show me Thy glory, that I 
may see Thee as lliou art, and ever dwell 
in the light of Thy beauty !— J. Norris. 

Nearer, yet nearer,— oh, to be so near 
The gri^t good Presence, that above all 


For this scene or the next, my soul might 
nmove 

Bemth the shadow of that perfect Love— 

That Wisdom infinite— Power firm and 
last, 

Whiiji form’d, upholds, and wUl,discem at 
lastl 

I know His eye is ever on my heart,— 
Wake 1 or slaep, His arm is round my 
way: 

Oh, why of Him see I so small a part, 
WhiH me lie searcheth closely day by 


I would be nearer, holier, higher brought 
By earnest aims, untouch’d by earthly 
leaven ; 

Lord, let the daily fountain of my thought 
Flow ever *mid the golden fields of 
heaven 1— Mrs. Simpson. 

Oh, love, love surpassing in Jesus ! I 
have no fault to that love, but that it 
seemeth to deal niggardly with me; 1 have 
little of it. Oh that 1 had Christ’s seen 
and read bond, subscribed by Himself, for 
my fill of it 1 Oh, there is no room in u$ 
on this side of the water for that love ! 
This narrow bit of earth, and these ebb 
and narrow souls can hold little of it, 
because we are full of rifts. I would that 
gloiy, glfjpry would enlarge us, and make 
us tight, and close up our seams and rifls 
that we may be able to comprehend it, 
which is yet incomprehensible.— Ruther- 
ford. 

I long to behold Him array’d 
With glory and light from above. 

The King in His beauty display’d 
His beauty of holiest love ; 

I languish and sigh to be there, 

Where Jesus hath fix’d His abode ; 

Oh when shall we meet in the air, 

. And fly to the mountain of God I 

C. Wesley. 

ASSASSIN. — The Cowardice of the 

The assassin is emphatically a coward, * 
because he takes away life, or attempts to 
dp so, by surprise or secret assault. — D r. 
Davies. 

ASSASSIN.— The Quilt of the 

Because there is no act under the roof of 
heaven so dreadful os that which he accom- 
plishes, save tliat of self-murder, therefore 
the guilt of the assassin is black as mid- 
night, and his punishment, like that of 
Cam, greater than he can bear,— £, 
Davies. 

ASSIMILATIONS.— Moral 

There will be moral a^imilations. Like 
will draw to like. Spirits will cling to 
kindred spirits, like steel-filings to t^ 
magnet — Macduff. 

ASSISTANCE.— Asklns and Beatowing 

Those who are constrained to solicit for 
assistance Are really to be pitied; those 
who receive it without, ore to be envied ; 
but those who bestow it unasked, are to be 
admired,— Zimmerman^ 

ASSOCIATE.— With Whom to 
In all societies it is advisable to associate^ 
if possible^ vrith the highest ; not that the 
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higtot axe always die bext, but, because 
if disgusted there, we can at anv time 
desceiM ; but if we begin with the lowest, 
io ascend is impossible. In the grand 
theatie of human life, a box ticket takes 
us though the house. — C olton. 

ASSOCIATION.— The Benefits of 

If men would permit their minds, like 
their children, to associate freely together— 
if they could agree to meet one another 
with smiles and frankness, inste|Ld of sus- 
picion and defiance — the common stock of 
wisdom and happiness would be centupled.— 
Landor. 

ASSOCIATION.— The Habit of 

The mathematician, the mechanician, 
the statesman, the poet, the artist, the man 
of business, each acquires his proper habit 
of association, and each is prompt and 
successful in his line just in propoition to 
the rationality and the closeness of the 
connections that have been formed in Im 
mind. — I. Taylor. 

ASSOCIATION.— The Law of 

So subtle and so persuasive i$i this law of 
association, that it is influential, even whep 
we aie hardly conscious of its existence. ^ 
The chance word from the lips of a friend, * 
falling upon some nascent desire like a 
spark upon tinder; the vision of some 
grave or wise one, held up to the glance of 
iMcwso often, that it has become the ideal 
model of the heart’s aspiring; the music 
of some old word greeting the ear with a 
strange melody, have fixed the tone of a 
spirit and have fashioned the direction of a 
life. The woild is just one unbroken chain 
of these actions and re-actions. We are 
bound by them ; we are compassed by them ; 
and we can no more escape from them than 
we can fling ourselves beyond the influence 
of the law of gravitation, or refuse to be 
trammelled by the all-embracing air. — 
PUNSHON, 

ASSURANCE— Doubly Sure. 

I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 

And take a bond of fate.— S hakspears. 

ASTROLOGY— the Parent of Astronomy. 

Astrology was much in vogue during 
the middle ages, and became the parent 
of modern astronomy, as alchemy did of 
chemisiiy.— Dr. Webster. 

astrology.— T he Sdenee of 

* We speak af it as an extinct science ; yet 
let but ^ eclipse of the sun bappen, or a 
comet visit the evening sky, and in a mo- 
«Mnt we all believe iu astrol(^. In vain 


do you tell the gazers on such sped \clvs 
that a solar ecUpse is only the moon acting 
for the time as a candle-extingui&her to Uie 
sun, and give them bits of smoked glass to 
look through, and draw diagrams on the 
blackboard to explain it all. They listen 
composedly, and seem convinced, but in 
their secret hearts they are saying—** What 
though you can see it through a glass 
darkfy, and draw it on a blackboard, docs 
that &OW that it has no moral significance? 
You can draw a gallows or a guillotine, or 
write the Ten Commandments on a black- 
board, but does that deprive them of mean- 
ing?” And so with the comet No man 
will believe that the splendid stranger is 
hurrying through the sky solely on a mo- 
mentous errand of his own. Not he is 
plainly signalling, with that flashing sword 
of his, something of importance to men, — 
something at all events that, if we could 
make it out, would be found of huge con- 
cern to us.— Prof. G. Wilson. ^ 

astronomer.— T he Pumuirs of the 

In fields of air he writes his name. 

And l«-en(ls the chamMrs of the sky ; 

He reads the stdu, and grasps the flame 
That quivers in the realms on high. 

> Sprague. 

As"trONOM£R 8.— Tile Happiness of 

Happy the men who made the first essay, 
And to celestial regions found the way ! 

No earthly vices clogg’fi their purer souls, 
That they could soar so high as touch the 
poles : 

Sublime their thoughts and from pollution 
clear, 

Bacchus and Venus held no revels there ; 
From vain ambition free ; no love of war 
Possess’d their minds, nor wrax^lings at 
the bar ; 

No glaring ^ndeur captivates their eyes, 
For such see greater glory in the skies i 
ThUft these to heaven attain. — OviD. 

ASTRONOMY.— The Antiquity of 

Astronomy is the most ancient of all the 
sciences, and has been tbq introducer ef 
vast knowledge. — Luther. 

ASTRONOMY.— The Elevating Influencedf 
It is not for us to say whether Inspiration 
revealed to the Psalmist the wonders of the 
modem astronomy. But even though the 
mind be a prrfeet stranger to the science 
of these enlightened times, the heavens 
present a great and an elevating spectacle 
—an imnense concave reposing upon the 
circular boundary of the world, and the 
inxmmeraHe lights which are suspended 
from on high, moving with solemn regn* 
^ 41 
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f4 the s^ t^sd^ibt 

msi aw»km<i by fian &t)tanpuuiotL nvlien 
^ q9«09 fuid (kt ^tai$ V)sibie; ^d 
hM wWi the sun xi£en in hU Ittteng^ 
fna thrown a spleQooiur^rou^ him, which 
bore down and ecUpmd alt the leaser g^lories 
of the iirmameOt And ther6 is niuch in 


thraoeitefy of a* nocturnal to lift^the^ 
soul to ])ious •contempla^en* Xha( moon/ 
and thbse stars, what are they? They art 
detached from the world. and*they lift us 

above it We leel withdraw from the 
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reverie, and is transferred in the ecstasy of 
its thou^tb to distant ainf unexp^ed re- 
gions. It secs nature in the sim^icity of 
n« great eleme nt<i, and it sees'^the God of 
nAure invested witl\ the high attributes of 
wisdom and majestyi — IJn. Chalmers^ 

ASYLUM. — A Description of an 

A place where detected lunatics are sent 
by those who have had the adroitness to 
conceal their own infirmity. --M rs. Bal- 
K)UR. 

ASYLUM.— Various Uses of the Name- 

Ancient ly the luime was given to temtAes, 
altars, btatues of the gods, etc. In later 
times each Christian Church was spoken of 
as a place of refuge and protection where 
criminals and debtors found shelter, and 
from which they could not be taken without 
sacrilege.— Dr. Webster. 

ATHEISM.— The Apostles of 

The three ^eat apo&tles of practical 
atheism, that make converts without per- 
fecuting, and retain them without preaching, 
are Weadth, Health, and Power.— Colton. 

S^HSISM— a Desperate Shift. 

Atheism is to be regarded as the des- 
perate shift of an ill-regulated mind, deter- 
mined to rid itself of responsibility at the 
expence of all reason and aigument— 
Yanderihstb. 

ATHEISM.— Modem 

Tlie atheism of this age is diiefly founded 
upon the absurd fallacy that the idea of law 
in nature excludes the idea of God in nature. 
As well might they say the code of Napoleon 
in France excludes the idea of Napoleon 
from France. To me, no intuition is clearer 
than this— that intelligent control eveiy- 
where manliest^ the presence of a ruling 
inin<l. To me, physical law, in its perma- 
lueace, expresses the immutable persistence 
4* 


Of Hit will $ hi Ita Wise itdjiouftmiribtL ^ 
ifififtite dt His intdllect; m 
kindly adaptatiofm, the cf His 

hfi^— (SotiEY. " \ . 

ATHEX&M.^The Piiof agalmtS 

. * The real proof is m pvactieal ohe ^ tlwt 
a man Ilv 0 onlhe bjroothesis at its 
&^hood/the pW^a result will be bod ; 

; that is-Ma fpdn'Vbesettng and eonstltittkmel 
faults'wiU not be dhected, eend some e(f his 
noblest feelms will hMe Vhexercised ; so that 
•«if he be in Ylk bphiions, ^ truth and 
go^nesrOre at vaibmceirkh one another, 
and falsehopd Is mote iivourable to put 
moral perfection tbaiv troih ! which seems 
the most monstrous conclusion which the 
human mind ^ can possib^ arrive at. — Dr. 
“Arnold. ** ^ 

ATHEIST.— The blasphemy of j^he 

Is there no God? The stars in myriads 
spread, 

If he look up, the blasphemy deny ; 
While hib own features, in the mirror read, 

ReilecLthe image of Divinity. 

Ib there no God ? The stream that silver 
flows, w 

The air he bi^thes, the ground he treads, 
the epees, # 

The flowers, the grass, thh sands, each wind 
that blows, V 

All speak of God ; throughout one voice 
agrees, ^ 

And, eloquent. His dread existence sl^ows : 

Blind to thyself, ah 1 bee Him, fool, in 
these 1— Cotta. ' 

A|][J1EIST.— The Converalon of an 

The famous astronomer Athanasius Kir- 
cher, having an acquaintance who denied 
the existence of a Supreme Being, took 
the following method to convince nim of 
his error upon his own principles. Expect- 
ing him upon a visit he procured a very 
handsome globa of the starry heavens, 
whidi being placed in a corner cn the room 
in which it could not escape his friend’s 
observation, the latter seized the first occa- 
sion^ ask firom whence it,^came, and to 
whom it belonged. “Not to me,” paid 
l^her, “nor was it ever made by any 
ymmp but came here by mere chanele.^* 
"That,” replied his sceptical friend, ^^'it 
absolutely impossible: you surely jest.” 
Kircher, however, seriously persisting ii 4 
his assertion, took occasion to reason with 
his friend upon his own atheistical princi- 
ples. "You will not,” said he, "bdieve 
that this small body orimnated in mere 
chance ; and yet you would contend that 
^hose heavenly bodies, of which it is oidyn 
nalnt and diminutive resemblance, came into 
existence without order and design !” Ttur- 
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At ftk cmoooM, the tot {4«ce to- 
vitod, ^ibA iiltitoawlj' J9 «wA J" coidual 
a<;jkitov^ledge(iAat aM^<ihty of 
ati^the dbVABDiee of A Ood.-*Bu<3as: 

AtH tot.^A VWyinA 
Ttoe was a celetoted ooet who, waS m 
ath<^ or at lesAt pco^Ased to oe sor. 
According to him there jiyes^no Cod -So he 
held when saihhg over the tmru|ltd surface 
of ine dCgean sea But the ece^ changed , 
and, with the scene, -^his cieed The hearts 
begin to scowl upon him ; atd the deep 
uttered an angrn; voice, ana,«as if in a^onish 
ment at this God denylhg man, “ liftecf^p 
his hand«( on high ’* The sto^ mcreasea, 
till the ship became unmanageable Sh^ 
d lifted beio»-e the tempest 'Ihe ternble 
cry — “ Bn ikers a headsl ” is soon heard , 
and how they trembled to see death seated 
on the horrid reef, waiting for his prey * A 
few moments more, and the craari comes 
They are whelmed m the devouung sea? 
No ' Th^ are sased by a singular provi 
dence 1 ike appiehended evik, which, in 
a Christian’s expepenpe, prove to be bless 
mgs, the Witve, which fluig them forward 
on the horrid reef, came in s^ch moim- 
tim volume as to be ir and float mem o^ er 
into the safety of deep and ample sea room 
But ere that happened, a companion Qi|Uic 
atheist, who, seated on the prow, hid been 
taking his last regretful look of heaven and 
eartll, sea and sky, turned his eyes down 
upon the deck, and there, among papists 
who told their beads and cried to the Virgin, 
he saw the atheist prostrated with mr 
Ihe tempest had blown away his fine-spun 
speculations like so manf cobwebs , and he 
w as on his knees, implonng God for mercy 
In that hour— m that terrible extremity — 
Nature rose in her might, asserted hei su 
premacy, vindicated the claims of religion, 
smo*‘e down infidelity by« stroke, and bent 
the stubborn knees of afneism in lowliest 
prayer.— D r Guihrie 

ATHEI8T — Queationi for an 

No God I Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings, soft and sw||it, 
And prompts the aspiring ^ul to leave 
The earth we tread beneath our feet, 

And soar away on pinions fleet, 

Bwond the scene of mortal strife, 

With fair ethereal forms to meet, 

That tell us of an after-life?— W Knox. 


AtHBIST.— Wemonis beside the Bed < 
the 

To vengeance horrible arouse^ 
Ana dad m teitf old fierceness, shall the 
stand 
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Best^e llfc« 

\!i^h Wit |iroiai|[e, 

tr^i 1^ n^ilied f "" 


st^od 

OlB&oN. 


ATifBI8Ti.^A''dhedlfto * 

Qntioard ahjm in the midst of a party 
of athbisticaj omcen, Napolto suddenly 
stopped before themr4an4 said, m tones of 
gre%t diguityr-“ Gentlemen j^our argu 
ifient^ are Wory fine , but wno made all 
tho>e**worlds'' befluiung so gloiiously above 
us? Canyoutenilter>t(i/f ’-->BoURRll!.NKE 

Af HEISTS — The Pji^itlahment of 

They wSndepleOse about , they nothing see, 
1 hemselve^ exiS^pt, and creatures like Siem- 
selvest! 

Short lived, short sigl^d, impotent to save 
So on their»dissQ]fite spirits, apon or late, 
Destruction cometh like an armed man, 

Or like a dream of murder in the night. 
Withering their mortal faculties, and 
breaking 

The bones of all their pnde — Lamb 
* 

ATHENS —The Glory of 

Westward, much nearer by south-west^ be 
hold! 

Where on the iCgean shore a cit> stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air, and hpht the soil , 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, m her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and 
shades 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retiiement, where the Attic bird 
Tnlls her thick waibled notes the summer 
long, 

There flowery hiU Hymettus, mth the 
sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
lo studious musing , theie Ilissus rolls 
Ills whispermg stream withm the walh 
then view 

The school of ancient sages , bis who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next 
There shalt thou hear and leam the 
secret power 

Of harmony, m tones and numbers bB 
By voice or hand , and vanouiHneaiBured 
verse, 

^lian charms and Dorian lync odea, 

And his who gave them breath bat higher 

Blind b^lesigenes, thence Homer call'd, 
WThofe poem Phabns challenged for his 
Cwn, 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians 
tanght 
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In dionis or iambic, teacbera best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In biief sententiuiu precept^ while they 
treat 

Of fate, and chancep and dmngc in human 

lire, 

High actions, and high passions best de- 
' scribing : 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will.that fierce democratic, 
bhook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne : 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 
From heaven descended to the low-roofd 
house 

Of Socrates ; see there his tCnemeWt, 
“Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued 
forth 

Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the 
schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed T*eripatctics and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. — Milton. 

ATHENS.— The Ruin of 

Many evils combined to effect the ruin 
of Athens, but chiefly war, the plague, and 
pleasure. War led the van ; and close on 
its fiery heels followed the deadly pesti- 
lence ; and lastly, the people gave them- 
selves up to festivals and idle pleasures ; and 
Athens tottered to her fall, aespite the elo- 
ouence of her greatest orator, and the 
daring of her greatest warrior. — D r. 
Davibs. 


ATMOSPHERE.— A Description of the 

The atmosphore is something more than 
a riioreless ocean, at the bottom of which 
man creeps along. It is an envelope or 
covering for the distribution of light and 
heat over the surface of the earth ; it is a 
sewer into which, with every breath we 
draw, we cast vast quantities of dead 
animal matter; it is a laboratory for puri- 
fication, in which that matter is re-com* 
pounded, and wrought again into wholesome 
and healthful shap^ ; it is a machine for 
pumping up all the rivers from the sea, and 
ibr conveying the water from the ocean, to 
their somoes in ihe mountains ; it is an 
inexhsustiblemagazine, marvellouslystored. 
U(Km the proper working of this nmebine 
depends m welbbehig of every plant and 
animal that inhabits the earth.— Libvt. 
Maeay. 


ATMOSP^BEN.— Indehtedneas to the 

, Dt is to this thM we are indebted for all 
l^^pl^asnres of the human voice, the 

' 1 * 


harmonies of music, and the cheerful hmes 
of birds. Were there no atmosphere, there 
would be no sounds, but all nature would 
be as mute as the silent grave. It is, 
furthermore, the medium wha’eby we enjoy 
the perfume of flowers and sweet essences, 
and the source of almost inconcrivabie 
beauty in its effects on light. Were there 
no atmosphere, we might indeed behold the 
sun when we turned our face towards it, but 
its light would be fierce and dazzling ; it 
would no longer be diffused as it now is, 
but like a burning furnace in the sky, sur- 
rounded by the blackness of impenetrable 
night. I'here would be no dawn ; but the 
sun would burst upon us in a moment 
with sudden brightness, and preserve one 
unvaried aspect till it as suddenly disap- 
peared in the evening. The stars would 
appear by day as well as by night, but they 
uould be like stars in a bla^ sky. W's 
should have no colours. It is the air which 
gives US all ihe beautiful tints of the sky, 
the brilliant rainbow, and that pleasant 
subdued azure grey which the atmosphere 
usually presents. In such wonderful ar- 
rangements, and sucli diversity of functions, 
we cannot fail to perceive the marks of 
divine intelligence, benevolence, and skill. 
—Dr. Brlwkr. 

ATONEMENT.- The Divinity of the 

All creatures being faulty by their nature, 
(yod only could atone— and unto none 
Except Himself— for universal «in : ^ 

It is thus that God did sacrifice to God, — 
lliihself unto Himself, in the great way 
Of Triune Mystery. — P. J. Bailey. 

ATONEMENT.— The Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the atonement supposes 
that the .sins of men were so laid on Christ, 
that His sufferings were inconceivably in- 
tense and overwhelming.— S. E. DwiOHT. 

ATONEMENT.— The Extent of the 

It is not like a banquet, accommodated to 
the tastes and wants of so many and no 
more. Like a master-pieat of music, its 
virtues are independent of numbers.— Da. 
Thomas. 

ATONEMENT.-The Pelt Need of the 

A certmn man, on the Malabar coast, 
had inquired of various devotees and priests, 
how he might make atonement for m sins ; 
and he was directed to drive iron i^ikes, 
sufficiently blunted, throngh his sandals ; 
and on these spikes he was directed to 
place his naked feeh and to walk about 
tour hundred and eighi^ milea If ihrongh 
loss of blood, or weakness of Wy, he 
was obliged to halt, he might wi^t far 
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healing and strength. He undertook 
the and wmle he halted under a 

large 8 ha<fy tree, where the Gospel was 
sotnetimes preached, one of thexntfsionaries 
came and pr&ched in his hearing from 
these words—** The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sia*’ While he was 
preaching, the man rose up, threw off his 
torturing sandals and cried out aloud — 
** This is what I want ; and he became 
a lively witness, that the blood of Jesus 
Christ does indeed cleanse from all sia— ' 
Arvine. 

ATTACHMENT.— The Chaiaeteristica of 
It possesses at least two grand and essen- 
tial characteristics— fidelity and persever- 
ance. — E. Davies. 

v 

ATTACHMENT.— The Leading Idee of 

The leading idea of attachment is that of 
being bound to some object by strong and 
lasting ties.— D e. Webster. 

ATTACK.— The Fint 

The first attack is the fiercest. — 

Terence. 

ATTACK. — Forgivensee of an 

We most readily forgive that attack 
which affords us an opportunity of reaping 
a splendid triumph. — C olton. 

attempt.— T he First 

• God will accept your first attempt, not as 
a perfect work, but as a bednning. Tlie 
be^nningjs the promise of the end. The 
seed always whiners **oak,” though it is 
going into the ground, acorn, 1 am sure 
that the first little blades of wheat are just 
as pleasant to the farmer’s eyes, as the 
whole field waving nith grain, — H. W. 
Beecher. 

ATTEMPTS.— Oremt 

In great attempts, 't» glorious e’en to 
fall— L onginus. 

ATTENTION-Enforced. 

They say the tongues of dying men 
Enfiarce attentiooUke deep harmony. 

Skakspears. 

ATTENTION.— The Power of* 

Everyone is conscious of possessing a 
power, more or less perfett, of detaimng 
somo one thouglit, or class of thoughts, hi 
thd mMf sod of considering, or Viewing a 
jmyticttlar subject successiveW in all its parts 
^ tdationi. This poweris called atten- 
0011. It is the proper and distingoidiing 
tK^eilettoe of the human mhid ; and. in 


connexion with the faculty of absltactiom 
forms the essential difference between man 
and the brute, as well intellectually as 
morally. The degree in which it is 
possessed dlstingui^es also one humaa 
mind from another. — 1 . Taylor. 

ATTORNEY.— The Face of ao 

His face is as intricate as the most wind- 
ing cause, and his skin becomes at last as 
dry as his parchment— Bp. Earle. 

ATTORNEY.— The Learning of an 

We can oall him no great author, yet he 
writes very much. He has some smatdi 
of a scholar, and yet uses Latin very hardly; 
and, lest it should accuse him, cuts it off in 
the midst, and will not let it speak out 
He talks statutes as fiercely as if be had 
mooted seven years in the inns of court, 
when all his ^ill is stuck in his ^rdle^ or 
in his ofiice window.— Bp. Earle. 

ATTRACTION.— Different kinds of 

If there be any one phenomenon more 
than another which has puzzled philosophers 
to explain, it is that which is called **attrac- 
tioiL’^ Any attempt to explain it by words 
involves the necessity of stating that several 
kinds of powers of attraction are recognized. 
First may be noticed the attraction of the 
earth towards all bodies above its surface. 
That which canses matter to ** tumble ” or 
**fa]l down” is called gravitation, or the 
earth’s attraction. Secondly, there is what 
is termed cohesive attraction, which regu- 
lates the form of bodies, whether they be 
solid, as a rock, or granular, like sand. 
Another sort of attraction is named affinity, 
or chemical attraction, which produces all 
sorts of compounds ; such as water, salt, 
sugar, etc., which are made up of substances 
of a totally opposite nature, held together 
by affinity. Were it not for this peculiar 
attraction of one substance to another, the 
whole world would be resolved into its 
elements ; nothing would exist but a few 
metals, three or four gase^ some sulphur, 
and charcoal ; but by the force of affinity 
these different things unite, and produce all 
the beauties of nature. Thirdly, there is 
a magnetic attraction, or magnetism— an 
effect observed in only a very few sub- 
stances, such as iron, nickel, and cobalt 
Lastly, we have capillaty attraction. By 
this force the sap nses in trees s a drop of 
water at the root finds its way to the summit 
of the ho&kst poplar.— PisssE. 

ATTRACTION.— A Mlatahe Cooccralng 

WJe talk of attraction in the universe, but 
thertl is no Such thing as we are accustomed 
to consider it. The natural and moral 
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irorlds m held toother, in their isespective 
opmti^y hy an incessant adminisCwon. j 
It is the mighty graep of a eoatrolHng hand ‘ 
which keejis everything in its station* Were 
this control suspend^, there is nothing ' 
adequate to the y»rescrvatbn of harmony 
*and affection between my Inind and fhat of 
my dearest friend <dbr 4 single hour.— R* 
€bciu ^ , V 

AUDACITY— Necessary.' , « . 

Audacity is neces^ry in*tbe commerce of 
men.— Qa. JohnsOn/ < 

AUGUST,— The Month of 

The old Roman qame was rrjr////j— the 
sixth month ^ from March, the moffth in 
which the primitive Rottians, as well as 
Jews, began the year. The name was 
changed to August in honour of the emperor 
— Augustus Cscsar, on account of bis vic- 
tories, and his entering on his first consu- 
late in that month.— Dr. Webster. 


There is no month in the whole year in 
which Nature wears a more beautiful appear- 
ance tlian in the month of August Spring 
has many beauties, and May is a fresh and 
blooming month, but the charms of this 
time of year are enhanced by their contrast 
with the winter season. Anmist has no 
such advantage. It comes v^en we re- 
member nothing but clear skies, green 
fields, and sweet-smelhng floweis— when 
the recollection of snow, and ice, and bleak 
winds, has faded from our minds as com- 
pletely as they have disappeared from the 
earth, —and yet whai a pleasant lime it is ! 
Orchards and corn-fields ring with the hum 
of labour ; trees bend beneath the thick 
clusters of rich fruit which bow their 

I blniVbhca to the ground ; and the com, 
piled in graceful sheaves, or waving in 
nfym liglit Iwcath that sweeps above it, 
08 if it wooed the sickle, tinges the land- 
scape with a golden hue. A mellow soft- 
ness appears to hang over the whole earth ; 
the innuenoe of the season seems to extend 
itself to the very aaggou whose slow motion 
across the well-reaped field is perceptible 
only to the m, but strikes with no niu^h 
•otmd upon die ear.— D ickens. 

AUGUSTAN AGB.— The 
The A»g:ttstab age of any national litera- 
ture is die supposed period of its hipest 
State of purity and 'rennement. Thus the 
reilgn of Louis XIV. has been called the 
Augustan agp of Frencl| litemture, and that 
of Queen Anne the Augustan age of Eog- 
lish literature. — Dr. WSbster. g| 

> ^UROItA«BORBAU8.— The 

The huntftDUi arch remains sometimes 
for hours tcgiAher flashing and kindlinlt in 


ever-varying undulations, before rays and 
streamers emanate from it, and shcxit up 
, to dm zenith. The more intense the dis- 
charges of the northern light, 'the more 
bright "is the play of colours, through all 
the varying gradations from Violet and bluish 
white to greensand crimson^ Even in ordi- 
nary electricity excited by fricbon die sparks 
are only coloured in taSes where the explo- 
sion is very violent after great teYision. The 
magnetic columns of flame rise either singly 
tirom the luminous arch, fdcnded with black 
rayv similar to thick smoker or simultane* 
ousl3r in" many opposite pogits of Che hori- 
zon, unUting together, form a flickering ^ 
of flame, whose brilliant bea«dy*admits’of 
no adequate ‘description, as Ibe luminoas 
waves are every momeqt assuming new and 
var3ing forms. The intensity of this light 
is at limes so great, that Lowenom (on 
June 29, 1786) recognized the corgseOtion 
of the polar light in bright sunihtne. 
Motion renders ^e phenomenotf more<Yisi- 
ble. Round the point in the vault of heaven 
which corresponds to the direction of the 
inclmation ot the needle, the beams unite 
together to form the so-called corona, the 
crown ofjbe northern light, which encircles 
the sundmt of the heavenly canopy with a 
milder radiance and unfiickering emanations 
of light. It is only in rare instances that 
a pcnect crown or circle is formed, but on 
its completion the phenomenon has invari- 
ably reached its maximum, and the radia- 
tions become less frequent, sliorter,* and 
more colourless. The crown and luminous 
arches break up, and the whole vault of 
heaven becomes covered with irregularly 
scattered, broad, faint, almost ashy grey, 
luminous, immovable patches, which in 
their turn disappear, leaving nothing but a 
trace of the dark, smoke-like segment on 
the horizon. There often remains nothing 
of the whole spectacle but a white, delicate 
cloud with feathery edges, or divided at 
equal distances into smml roundish groups 
like cirro-cumuli. — Herschel. 

AUTHOR,— Counsel to an 

An author should sell his first work for 
what the booksellers will give^ till it shall 
appear whether he is an author of merit, 
or, which is the same thing as ||a purchase- 
money, an author who pleases roe public. 
— Dt. JOHNSONIffc 

AUTHOR.— The Smpiro of the 

That man has an empire beyond that of 
the highest mcnarch that now lives. It 
has been said that the Queen of rids great 
empire has a kingdom upon which the sun 
^ never s^ ; yet her empire, great as it Is, 
ii neitnUr so wide nor so deep as that of the 



AtlTHORXTV. 


AtrrHOK. 


ilMin in the iiiDrk|iiye of ycJtif ; 

ti^^ns and ia of tJioagW!.'-- 

DIXOK. * " V 

AOTUOR*— Q<to(hw ^ i«i " * > ' 

The vrhole g^ius of m auilior C 07 ^$t 9 
in describing well and dehneating chavacter 
well— LfA-BROVfiiyE^ 

AUTHOR.— Judging atf , ’ 

Nothing can be more disagreeable to a 
person who does' not express ninaself hap^v ‘ 
pily^ than to be judged by the elegant 
writers* <» even me hjaf^wits. They make 
no account of hU ideas, and only judge of 
his wot<iA How bup^Sior soeyer he may 
mally be to Ihd^e who ludge him as weak, ^ 
he will never reform their judgfneat^ and, 
in their opinion, he iidU always pass for a 
fool— * “ * 

AU|^HOR.-;The Labour of an 

The gieatest part of an author’s time is 
spent in reading, in order to write ; a man 
will turn over lialf a bbrfoy to make one 
book,— D r. Johnson. 

AUTHOR. — Sober Reflections of an 

I have presumed to mark the moment of 
conception of “The Decline aii|;Fall of 
the Roman Empire ; ” I shall now comme- 
morate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the dav, or rather night, of the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1 787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, th|t I wrote 
the lEvSt lines of the last page, in a summei- 
house in my garden. Auer laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau 
or covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the county, the lake, 
and the mountains. The airwfS temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and, pci haps, the establish- 
ment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind, by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that what- 
ever might be the future date of my history, 
the life of the historian might be short and 
precarious.— G ibbon. 

AUTHOp^-^Sympathy with an 

None but an author knows an author’s 
cares, ^ 

Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears. 

COWPAE 

AUTHOR.«-^Treatmentnf a New 

How ofWn do we see a person whose 
Ifllehtfoiu are vIsibLy to do good ^ thl 


which lie publishes, treated in as 
sQunjloUaR manner as if. he were an enemy 
^ to,' mankind 1 All the Ultle scramblers 
aim fk|nu fall upon him, publish every Uot 
I in hk life, depend upon hearsay to defame 
>''him, and nave recoube to their own ihven- 
, rion, rather than sailer him to erect himseh 
4 nto an author 'with impunity. Not only 
Qie dull and^ the malicious, which make a 
^ formidable party in our island, but the 
whole fraternity of wiiters, rise up In arms 
against every* new intruded into >the world 
of fame: aiid a thousand to one, before 
i -^y have doUc, prooe nim not only to be 
a fool, but a*knave. Successful authors do 
^ vdiat they can to exclude a competitor, 

, while the unsuccessftl with as^uch eager- 
ness l&y in their’claSn to him as a brother. 

— Addison. ^ 

AUTHORITIES.— Deference to Old 

n are resolved never to outshoot their 
forefathers’ mark, but write one after ano- 
ther; and so the dance goes round in a 
circle, and the world is never the wiser ior 
' being older. Take an instance of this in 
the schoolmen, and in the best of them — 
Aquinas. ’Tis pleasant to see how that 
great wit is oftentimes put to it to maintain 
some unlucky authorities ; and yet such a 
sla\c was he, that he would rather lose 
truth than go out of the road to find it. 
This also makes men otherwise sensefiil 
and ingenious, quote such things out of an 
old dull author, and with a peculiar em- 
phasis of commendation too, as would 
never pass even in ordinary conveisation. 
But now, no sooner does a man give him- 
self leave to think, but he peremves how 
absurd and unreasonable it is that one m.'ui 
should prescribe to all poslenly ihkt 
men, like beasts, should follow the ^ 
most of the herd ; and that venerable 1 
sensf should be preferred before new sms^ 
He considers that that which we call anti- v 
quity lb properly the nonage of the world ; 
— that the sagest of his authbritfos were 
once new ; and that there is no difference 
between an anaent author and himself, but 
only that of time, which, if of any advan- 
tage, ’tis rather on his side, as living in a 
more refined and mature age of the world. 
And thus, having cast off this mtellectual 
slavery, he freely picks up truth wherever 
he can find it ; puts to sea upon his own 
bottom ; holds the stem himself ; and now, 
if ever, we may expect new discoveries. — 

J. Noeeis. 

AUTHORITY— a t>iMaie andf Cine* 

Auth Aty is a disease and cure, 

Whiefi men can neither want nor will 
endure.— S. Botlea 
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AUtHORITY. 


AUT4]riCtf. 


T- 


AUtHOmtT.— M mi la 

CoQld great men thunder 

As Joire himself does, Jove would ne’er be 

For every pelting, petty officer ^ 

, WcniM tjum his mven tor thunder : not^^ 

^ Imthnnder, 

Heaven 1 

Th^JVther, with thy sharp and stilphiirous 

bok, 

* wlitt’st the anwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
rJlnui the soft myrtle: but man, proud 
man I 


Dress’d in a little brirf' authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most 


assured, 

I 

fore high 


t Ignorant 

fi» glassy essence,— like an angry ape, 
Playa 3uch fantastic tricks oefc 
" heaven, 

As make the angels weep ; who, with our 
pleens, 

] all themselves laugh mortal 

Sl^AKSI^RE. 


AUTKdRAy.— The Power of 

Thus can the demigod— authority, 
Make us pay down for our offence. \ 
Shaksfearb, 

AUTKORfl|bDead ^ 

The sodity of dead authors Hit this* 
advantage ^p^ver that of the living they 
never dattet us to our faces, nor slander us 
l)ehind our backs, nor inti^e upon our 
privacy, nor quit their sH)jKes jujlii we 
take them down. — Colton. 


with familiarity of things that are novel ; 
and with perspicacity S things that ^ 
profound'.-^CoLTON, 

AUTHORS.— Three Rinds of 

Authors may be divided into iatliim 
stars, planets, and fixed stars: the fitS 
have a momentary effect, the second 
bave^a much longer duration. But the 
third'^are unchangeable, possess their own 
light, and work for all time.— Schofen- 

HAUPER. 

AUTHORS.— Unnatural War of 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage. 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 

Churchill. 

AUTHORSH IP.— The Vanity of 

A man who writes a book, thinks himself 
wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind ; 
hit supposes that he can instruct or amuse 
them ; and the publk. to whom he appeals, 
must, after all, be M judges of his preten- 
sions.— D r. Johnson. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— The Difficulty of 
Writing an 

The difficulty of those who woi^d write 
their own hfe or biography is almost insur- 
mountable ; for few will be honest enough 
to say anything disparagingly of themselves, 
while all will be more or less prompted to 
say everything m their own favour. r-DR, 
Davies. * * 


AUTHORS.— Oloiy Derived fpm * 

The diief glory of every p^le arises 
from itb authors.— D r. Joh.nson. 

AUTHORS.— Over-Anaiety of 

Our energies are actually cramped by 
over-fCnxiety for success and by straining 
our mental faculties beyond due bounds } 
in the very same way as water, when it 
rushes Ibrwturd in tup copious a stream, is 
unable to discharge itself th/ough a narrow 
veafc— M ontaigne. 


AUTUMN.— The Advent of 

’Tis past I no more the Summer blooms 1 
Amending in the rear, 

Behold, congenial Autumn comes, 

I'he Sabbath of the year 1 
YfhaX time thy holy whispers breathe, 

* The pensive evening shade beneath, 

And twilight consecrates the floods ; 
While natme strips her garment gay, 

And wears the verdure of decay. 

Oh, let me wander through the sounding 
woods I— LoGAEfo 


AUTHGRR.— The Powers of 

SoflW anthtirs wd||l nonsenso4ll a dear 
Style, and otlmrs sense in an dbsciure style ; 
!r emi reason l^itbout being able to 

nthers can pdrauMk^wi&outbdng 


^abli U| masoAi dive so that 
thflv a^ffiend into darkness, and otkerafdar 

MM in,aiNi atteMtto im 


futd 
and 

. _ and 

labour, therefore, to 
Ihingpi that, are difficult; 


AUTUMN.— An Svening in 

The western sipi withdraws the shottnn’d 

And humid eveidng, gliding o’dr the sky 

In her chill progress, to ute ground coa« 
riensed w 

The vapours throws, Whese creeping waters 
oosc, 

Where marshes stagnate^ and whem riven 
wind, 

Clustffir tlm rolling fogs, ami swim along 

’Urn dnsky^^mantkd laWn. Me^owhlie the 
I meoe, , 


AVARieS. 


»• 




iWI<«iVri. ua-lmUiv <lnt«s^ «>i6 
«gqtter d clo«^ 

Slows bet l»oa4 vlssge in tlie crimson 

CAst; 

TttraM to the sini^i^ her s{»otted disk, 
mountains rise, umbsic^eous dales 
descend, 

And caverns deep, as optic tnbe descries, ^ 
A smaller earth, gives ns his blaze again^ 
Void of its flame, and riieds a softer day.. 
Now through the passing doud she seems 


tostoc^. 

Now up the pure cemlean rides sublime. 
Wide the pde deluge floats, and streaming 
mUd 


O'er the skied mountain to the shadowy 
vale, 

While rocks and floods reflect the quivering 
gleam, 

*]fhe whole air whitens with a boundtos 
tide ^ 

Of silver radiance, trembling round tJfe 
world.— J. Thoi|P>n. 


AUTUMN.— The Fruitflilnese of 


Season of nusts and mellow fruitfulntiss ! 

Qose bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspirmg with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eaves run ; 

To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And All all fruit with ripeness to the 
core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the 
ha^el shells « 

With a sweet kemd ; tq set budding 
more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease. 

For Su^uner has o’er-brimm'd their 
clammy cells.— Keats. 

AVAIAHCHB.— The Onndeur of an 

It is impossible to coneeive the' grandeur 
of an avalandie, as Jt breaks away from 
the highest ridge oflhow on the tdps of 
th^ mighty Alps, and falls some thousands 
of feet bmow. Scarcely has it reached its 
first riestumtiQtt, than it is broken into m* 
aumetahle firamnents of various forms and 
colouiat Yet it re^gathete, and speeds on 
from One castrilated red to another, until, 
at length, with tierroar of thunder, it reaches 
tho depths of the guS* below, and is lost in 
silence and darkness for ever.— E, Paviea 


AlmutdaMw of 

^ pimi/er we ere to our jovm^s 

^ JtUllaylamoie pmmm 


^ t 

AVARICE.— The Approacbea of 
How sordid and foolish an employment 
*it is to stand garing at one’scooney, to take 
pleasure in handling, weighing and count* 
mg it over and over ! It is in this wav Ihrt 
avarice makes its first approac3ies.<«MWfOM- 

TAJGNE. ^ ' 

AVARICE— Defined. ; " 

To desire money for its own sake, andft* 
order to hoard it up, is avSHce.— ' 

« AVARICE.— The Disease of * , 

In December, 1790 ^ died at Paris, hter^ t 
ally of want, Mr. Ostervald, a well-kneni^n 
banker. This man felt the violence ff t1^ 
disease of avarice (for surely it ismther a dis^ .. 
, ease than a passion of the mind) so strongly, 

^ ' that, within a few days of his death, mr im* 
portumties could induce him to buy a few 
, poutt^ of meat, for the purpose of making 
a littlesoup for him. ** Tis trU^" said he, 

I should not dislike the soUp, but 1 have 
no appetite for the meat what then is to 
become of that ? At the time thUt he re- 
fiised this nourishment, for iear of being 
obliged to give Ittway two oUtetc pounds 
of there was tied rooKhis neck a 
riikefl^b^ which contained mgbt hundred 
assignats of one thousand livimeadi t He 
died possessed of one hundredlmd twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling.— BUCX. 

AVARICE.— The EvU of 


Avarice isolates man from the great uni- 
verse and the holy deadens toe sensi- 
bilities to the highest joys and shots the 
soul up fn its own dark ssif^ the victim of a 
thousand miserable suspicions, and the sub- 
ject of attributes that every generous heart 
must loathe.— Dr. Thomas. 

AVARICE.— The Misery (ff 


What an unfoitunate wxttdi am 1 1 " 
complained a miser to his ileighboOr. ^ 
** Some one last nightthas taken away the 
treasure which X buried in the garden And 
laid o cursed stone in its pUtce." **And 
yet you have never used yCiir Wmw/e/* 
aptly answered his neighbour. **Only 
bnng ycRwelf to b0U|M that the stone is * 
still your treasure, bsF you are none the 
poorer.” *' If I am none th^ pocEer,*' 
turned the mtscii^ * *isiiot some one elm 
richer? The thought le snow 

Prof. ussiRa. ^ ^ 


Avi rise has ruinedilbom 
I digaliw, and the blindest 
pM^iturs Ipks iHt 
I foxtiupi ns the cslgi 

I htet Of Accuttittiej^ 




AVARIClOtJS. 


BABB. 


AVARICIOUS*— The Acu tad Fate of the 

Hb tnsMres fly to cloF each fawning slave, 

Vet gmdge a itone todignii^ his grave : 

For Uiis low-thottgbted aw his life em- 
ployed; 

For this, though wealthy, he no wealth 
enjoyed ; 

For this he griped the poor, and alms 
denied, 

Unfriended lived, and unlamented died. 

Savage. 


AVENGE.— The Way to 
The best way of avenging thyself is not 
to become like the wrongdoer, — Anto- 
ninus. 


gazes on the' marble tombs of the mi^tf 
dead.— D e. Davies. 


AWE— of Self. 

1 cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single sdf,. 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a tl^g as I xnyself. 

Shaksfearb. 

AWE. — Things Inspiring 

The roaring cataract, thesnow-topt hill, 
Inspire awe, till breath itself stanos still. 

Bloomfield. 

axioms.— D ifferent Kinds of 


AVENUE.- The Beauty of an 
An avenue is one of the most beautiful 
sights the eye can gaze upon. True, the trees 
on either side of the broad walk indicate 
the ait of man rather than the productions 
of nature ; nevertheless the effect is instan- 
taneous and enchanting. How light, and 
airy, and graceful is the arch stretching out 
as far as the eye can see 1 It seems like a 
consecrated roof, which might well echo 
the grateful anthems of a thousand hearts. 
The golden sunshme blends with the 
sombre s^e, and the sportive winds now 
play among die branches, and then sweep 
along before you, as if they were inviting 
you onward to behold and admire.— Dr. 
Davies. 

AVERSION— Manifest. 

It is not dif&cult for a man to see that a 
person has conceived an aversion for him. 
--Addison. 

AVERSION.— The Power of 
You might as wdl think of vultures con- 
BOfting wUh doves, as of one associating 
with another who has an intense aversion to 
him.— £. Davies. 

AVERSIONS.— A Bundle of 

Some people’s sensibility is a mere bundle 
of averaions, and you hear them display and 
parade it, not in recount!^ the things they 
are attached to, hut in tellingyou how many 
things and persons they **camwt bear,**-^ 
Foster. 

AVOCATIONS.— Nomerons 

Vibts, bnsbem cards, and 1 know not 
how msiiy other avocatiems, do succeed one 
another oollutdc, that in the day them is no 
time left fbr the dbtdMted pmuon to ooa- 
vane with his own thotii^^BQYpL 

V ^ A eaeted awe miM the spirit as w 

iidlNiOiecQnseomiedAo^ 


Mathematical axioms are ’such as— The 
whole is greater than any of the parts ; or, 
that equal things, add^ to equal, make 
equal. Metaphysical axioms are such as 
tms — ^There can be nothing more in an 
effect than was contained in its cause. 
Moral axioms are such as this — The will 
of God is the rule of right and wrong. — I. 
Taylor* 


B. 


BABE. — An Address to a u 

O lliou bright thing, fre^ from the hand 
of Goa, 

The motion of thy dancing limbs are 
swayed 

By the unceasing music of thy being ! 

Nearer I seem to God when looking on 
thee: 

’Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 

His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday, 

Thou later revelation 1 Silver stream. 

Breaking with laughter from be lake 
divine 

Whence all things flow. O bright and 
singing babe ! 

What wilt thou be hereafter?— A. Smith. 


BABB.— The Language of a 

All the language he speaks is tears, and 
they serve wd to express Ms necessity.— 
Poole. 


BABB.— A Sleeping 


How soft and fresh he breathes 1 
Lool^ he is dreaming I Virions rare of 



But waitisig angels do oonvecse in rieep 
With babes like this l-CoxE, ^ 



BABlIftB. 


BALLADS. 


8ABlBS-*ift Ititellect. 

It is well for us that we are bom babies 
in intellect. Could we understand half 
what mothers say and do to thdr infants, 
we should be filled with a conceit of our 
own importance, which would render us 
insupportable through life. Happy the boy 
whose mother is tired of talking nonsense 
to him, befoie he is old enough to know 
the sense of it 1— Adn. Hake. 

BABY. — 'Qod will take Care of 

We have read of a beautiful infant, who 
had been taught by its pious parents to say 
— “God will take care of baby.” It was 
afflicted, and given up to die, just when its 
parents were recovering from a severe and 
dangerous illness. But the mother must 
see her dying child once again, to have one 
other maternal embmee this side heaven, 
and one look of love through its bright 
blue eye, ere it died. Just as the father 
and mother succeeded in reaching the apart- 
ment of the dying one, it was thought that 
its spirit had winged its glad flight to the 
upper world ; but the mother’s loud and 
piercing lamentation exposed the general 
mistake. The dying child opened its blue 
eyes once moie, smiled its last smile, and, 
in a faint and almost inaudible utterance, 
said—” God will take care of baby,” and 
then died, and attendant angels bore its 
emancipated spiiit away on their broad, 
strong pinions to the throne of Everlasting 
Love !— Dr. Davils. 

BABY-CAItTS.— Objectiona to 

“Baby-carts, on narrow pavements, are 
awful bores, especially to a huriied busi- 
ness-man Are they? Suppose you and 
a certain pair of blue eyes, that you would 
give half your patrimony to win, were joint 
proprietors of that baby? I shouldn’t 
due to stand very near you, and call it a 
nuisance. — Parton. 

BACHELOR.-— The Acknowledgment of a 

I have no wife nor children, good or 
bad, to provide for— a mere spectator of 
other men’s fortunes and adventures, and 
how they play their parts, — ^B urion. 

BACKSLIDER.— A Deecriptlon of the 

He is one wtp has unhappily fallen fVom 
the faith and practice of our holy religion ; 
hence we designate him an apostate from 
the beautiful and the true — a deserter to 
the great Enemy of God and man. — £. 
Davils. 

BACKSLIDBIL— The Recovery of a 

A backslldet ordinarily goeth a great 
length ere he is tecovered.— F ra^r. 


BACON.— Lord 

Lord Bacon was the greatest genius that 
England) or perhaps any other country, 
ever produced.— tPops-Spencb. 


I was infinitely pleased to find among 
the works of this extraordinary man, a 
prayer of his own composing, which, for 
the elevation of thought and greatness of 
expression, seems rather the devotion of an 
angel than a man. — A ddisoM. 

BALAAM.— The Prophet 

The prophecies of Balaam, the son of 
Beor, bring before us the image of the fiisl 
godless poet — the first who “piofancd the 
God-dven strength, and marred the lofty 
line.*" Having been, peihaps, at first a 
true prophet and a genius, he had become 
a soothsayer, but was surprised and forced 
into a true prophet again. His words come 
forth from his lips like honey from tlie 
caicaseof the lion — “meat from the eatei.” 
We flgure him always with grey hair and 
a coarse visage ; the brow lofty and broad ; 
the eye small, leering, fierce ; the lips huge 
and protiuding. Poetry has often flushid 
that noble brow; but licentiousness has 
blanched his hair, and many sins and 
abominations are expressed in his lower 
face. But look how llie Spirit of the Loid 
now covers him with an unusual and mighty 
afflatus — ^how he struggles against it as 
against a shirt of poison, but in vain —how 
his eye at length steadies sullenly into vision 
—and how his lips, after writhing as though 
scoiched, open their wide and slow portds 
to utter the blessing I He feeis himself— 
eye, brow, soul, all but heart— caught in 
the power of a mighty one; and he must 
speak or buml As it is, the blessing 
blisters his tongue like a curse, and he has 
found only in its utterance a milder misery. 
* ♦ * We follow him, as he passes or towaid 
the mountains of the East, with mingled 
emotions of disgust and admiration, fear 
and pity — pity, for the sword is already 
tremblmg over his head. He shall soon 
conspire with Midian, and shall perlrii in 
the attempt. It is but one lucid peak in 
his history that we see— all behind and 
before is darkness. Therefore “eternal 
silence be his doom 1 *’ — G. Gilfiixan. 

BALLADS.— A Desire to Make 

Gfve me the makings of the ballade of a 
nation, and 1 care not who mate tKe laws. 
—A. Fletcher. 

ballads.— H otaput*b Opinion of 

I’d rather be a kitten end cry ** mew,** s 
Than die of &ose tame metre ballad^ 


BALtOY. 


BANQOAY.- 


BAULOT.— <^onMldinent by th« 

]^tbe ballot ccnrraptyotes are concealed, 
irhlle virtuoitt citizena are left in the dark 
aa to the sentimenre of each.-^CiCEao. 

BAIXOT.— The Bvtt of the 
H<y«r few are. there who preserve the 
m&e delicacy of conduct in secret as when 
exposed to the view of the worid > The 
truth ia^the generality of mankind revere 
fame more than conscience.— -P liny. 

BA]((iL-ROOM.— The Allurements of the 

It must be confessed that the ball-room 
pos«iesses most powerful allurements. The 
decorations, the flowers, the odours, the 
company glittering with ornaments, the 
music, the dance, Sie banquet — all conspire 
to lender the scene one of wondrous en- 
chantment, alike false and true. — D r. 
Davies. 

BANISHMENT.— The Bitter Bread of 

Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth, 
Near to we king in blood, and near in 
love 

Till you did make him misinterpret me, 
Have stoop’d my neck under your imunes, 
And sigh’d my English breath in foreign 
clouds, 

Eating the bitter breaa w banishment. 

SllAKSFEARE. 

BANKRUPT.— The Qain of a 

A bankrupt is made by breaking, as a 
bird IS hatched by breaking the shell ; for 
he gains more by giving over his trade, 
than ever he did by d^ng in it, — B f. 
Butler. 

BANKRUPT.— An Honest 

Mr. Denham had formerly been in busi- 
ness At Bristol, had failed in debt to a 
number of people, compounded, and went 
to America ; there, by a close application 
to business as a merchant, he acquired a 
plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning 
to England in a ship with me, he invited 
Ms old cieditois to an entertainment, at 
which he thanked them for the easy com- 
^nsation they had favouted him with; 
and when th^ expected nothiug but the 
treat, every man, at the first remove, found 
under his plate an order on a banker for 
t)ie full amount of Ahe unpaid remainder, 
with intciuBs— Dr. Franklin, 

SANKRUPTCY.— The Souree of 

The great source of mbnumtHe miscam'aM 
usually stalls m a mode 
which should nahgiJh adorn a sue- 
He with a rural 


retreat, and with expensive ’'«i^patioas>s 
with those pleasures which s1)(NU|d, in tlB 
regular course, be reserved ak4he reward 
of his toils, and the comfort of his age. 
He spends his active days in Superfluous 
and unsatisfactory indulgiuNB, and dooms 
the winter of life to want, to neglect, to u 
prison, or an almshouse.— S nok, 

BANKS.— The Hletoiy of ^ 

They were firsf known in Italy, where the 
Lombm Jews kept benches in the marlmt- 
place, for the exchange of money and bi&. 
The Itatian word means l:«nch, from 
which bank took its* origin : and the word 
bankrupt is supposed to be derived from 
the French ban^ueroute^ which signifies a 
bieaking or failing business ; for when a 
money-changc»became insolvent, his bench 
was broken, to warn the public that he 
could no longer continue his business. — 
Loaring. 

BANQUET.— An Edenlc 

So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell ; nor seemmgly « 
The angel, nor in mist, the common ^oss 
Of theologians ; but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate : what redounds, tran- 
spires 

Through spirits with ease ; nor wonder, if 
by fire 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchemist • 

Can turn, or holds it possible to turn, 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, 

As from the mine. — MiLlON. 

BANQUET.— A Luxuriant 

There were all the dainties, not only of 
the season, but of what art could add— 
vemson, plain solid meat, fowl, baked and 
boiled meats, banquet in exceeding plenty, 
and exquisitely diessed. — Evelyn. 

BANQUET.— An Oriental 

The various items of which an Oriental 
banquet consists— bread, flesh, fish, fowls, 
melted butter, honey, and fruits, are in many 
places set on the table at once, in deflance of 
all taste. They are brought in upon trays— 
one, containing several dishes, beingassigned 
to a mup of two, or at most three persons, 
and the number and (quality of the di^eS 
bein^ regulated accoidi]^ to the rank and 
consideration of the party seated before it. 
In ordinaty cases four or five dishes con- 
stitute the portion allotted to a guest ; but 
if he be a p^on of consequence or to whom 
the host is desirous of showing more than 
.ordinary marks of attentiosi, other vis^s 
are successively bioi^t in, umU, if eveiy 
vacant cmer of the tray is 







^ (m/t above ano^er.— 

K^rra. ^ 

BAKt'ER.-^vlce to f 
If your CMpaoioos banter you on year 
Tegttlarity, ordtt%4eceiicy, and love of study, 
l^nter tKem in TBtum on their want of 
ftesequaUties^^^CllATHAM. 

BANTBRlNd-^Characterlaed. 

Bantering is often poverty of wit— L a 
Bruyerb. 


BAPTISM.— Infant 

An assembly of sixty-six pastors, — men 
i;vho had stoocl the trial oT a grievous perse- 
cution, and soimd in the faith, — was called 
^ Cyprian, in the year 253 of the Christian 
£^, to decide, not whelhea infants should 
be baptized at all, but whether it should 
be done immediately, or. on the eighth day. 
If infant baptism had been an innovation, 
it must have been now of considerable 
standing. The disputes about Easter show 
that su^ an innovation must have formed 
a remarkable era in the Church. It is 
impossible to account for tlie silence of all 
antiquity, but on the footing that it had once 
been allowed, and that infant baptism 
was the piactice of the first Churches, — 
MlLNi.K. 


BAPTISM.— The Sign of 
Buplism is the initiatoiy sign by which 
we are admitted into the fellowship of the 
Cliuich.— Calvin. 


BAPTISM, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH. 
Here with an infant, joyful sponsors com^ 

* Then bear the new-made Christian to his 
home : 

A few short years, and we behold him 
stand, * 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand : 
A few, stiU seeming shorter, and, we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband’s bier:— 
Thus as the monws succeed, shall infants 
take 

Their names ; thus parents shall the child 
forsake ; 

Thus brides again and bridegrooms olithe 
shall kneel, 

By love or law their vows to seal. 

Crabbe. 

BARDS.— The Employments of 

Bards were chiefly employed by the 
MHdent Celts to compose and sing verses in 
praise of gr^t and valorous men. Nor 
was this their only employment : they were 
hiatorums also. They dressed in blue, as 
did the olden priests* Hence their Wdsb 
desjgfmtion:— AeruK which signifies priest, 
or i^iioBopher.-^ IDavibsu 


BARDS*— Nl^ makes 

Night hath made many bards ; riie is so 
lovely I 

For it is beauty maketh poesie, 

As from the dancing eye come tears of light. 

P. J. Bailey. 

BARGAIN.— A Dear 

A dear bargain is always disagreeable, 
particularly as it is a refiecUon upon the 
buyer’s judgment— P liny. 

BARGAIN.— Inconveniences respecting a 

A wise man will foresee inconveniences 
before he makes his bargain, and an honest 
man will stand to his bargain, notwith- 
standing all his inconveniences. — M arten. 

BARONS.— The Origin of 

Baron is a Ffench word, denoting a de- 
gree of nobility below that of a viscount. 
Bracton, an ancient writer, *say& barons 
were called Barones quasi robur hellu This 
signification seems to a^ee with other 
nations, where barotna are as much as 
pravincke^ so that barons seem also origin- 
ally to have had the government of tori- 
tories or provinces. The origin and an- 
tiquity of baronies have occasioned labo- 
rious enquiries among English antiquaries. 
The most probak^ opinion seems to be 
that they were tliPsame with our present 
lords 01 manors, to which the name of 
Court Baron gives some countenance. 
Camden refers the origin of barons by writ 
to llcniy HI., aild barons by letters patent, 
or creation, to the eleventh of Richard II. 
There are now no feudal baronies ; but the 
bi«,hops are called by writ, and sit in the 
House of Lords as barons, by succession. 
In former times, before there was a lord 
mayor in London, the burgesses were 
called barons, as appears by the city seal 
and their ancient charters. The earls 
palatine and marches of England had 
anciently their barons under them ; but no 
barons, save those who hdd immediately of 
the king, were peers of the realm. Baronets 
were first created by James I., the twenty- 
second of May, 1611.— Loaring. 

BASENESS— Exalted. 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the person’s sake. 

G. Hbrbbrt. 

BASENESS.— Sickening at 

And how does noble ChamoiE? 

Never ill, man, until I hear of baseness, 
Then I sicketu— Beaumont h Fletcher. 

BASHPULNBSS^Defined. 

I The glow q£Ae angel in woman*— Mss* 
Bai^osr. 



BA8HF(JLKSS8. 


BATTLB. 


BASHFqi/NESS— a great Hindrance. 

Bashftilnesft is a gs^t hindrance to a 
man, both in uttering his sentiments and in 
understanding what is proposed to him ; 
*tU tlierefore good to press forward vdth 
discretion, both in discourse and company 
of the better sort— Lord Bacon. 

BASHFULNESS— but a Passage. 

Bashfulness is but the passage from one 
season of life to another. — ^Bp. Hurd. 

.BASTILB.— The 

'Tis true, the bastilc is not an evil to be 
despised ; but strip it of its towers, fill up 
fosse, unbarricade the doors, call it 
simply a confinement, and suppose ’tis some 
tyrant of a di&tempcr and not of a man 
which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, 
and you bear the other half without com- 
plaint,— Star ne. 

BAT. — The Nature of the 
That curious, complex creature, which 
has something of beast and bird. — LoCK£. 


honour of the Holy Trinity, and supposed 
to be derived from Arthur, founder of 
British chivaliy. The mottos with a some- 
what questionable orthodoxy, was ** Tria 
numina juneia in The badge vras 

altered in the reign of James 1 ., who» by a 
no less audacious seculaiization, left out 
Mumina, in order to leave the interpretation 
open for “the Junction in one” of the three 
kingdoms regna) of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The Shamrock was 
added to the Rose and Thistle after the 
Union with Ireland, 1802. It occurred 
to Sir Robert Walpole to re* construct the 
order, by the limitation of its members to 
persons of merit, and by the title, thus fitly 
earned, of “the most honourable.” It is 
said that his main object was to provide 
himself with* the means of resisting the 
constant applicationsj for the order of the 
Garter. As such he offered it to Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, for her grand- 
son. “No,” she said, “ nothing but the 
Garter.” “Madame,” said Walpole, “they 
who take the Bath will the sooner have the 
Garter.” — Dean Sianlay. 


BATH.— Knights of the 
In the reign of George I. a permanent 
change was effected in one of tlic accom- 
paniments of the coronation, namely, the 
new arrangement of the Knights of the 
Bath. In the earlier coronations it had 
been the practice of the sovereigns to create 
a number of knights before they started on 
their procession from the Tower. These 
knights being made in time of peace were 
not enrolled in any existing order* aud for a 
long period had no special designation ; 
but, inasmuch as one of the most striking 
and charactenslic parts of their admission 
was the complete ablution of their persons 
on the vigil of their knighthood, as an 
emblem of the cleanliness and purity of 
their ftiture profession, they were called 
Knights of “the Bath.” The King 
himself bathed on the occasion with 
them. They were completely undressed, 
placed in large baths, and then wrapped in 
soft blankets. The distinctive name first 
appears in the time of Heniy V. The 
ceremony had always taken place at West- 
minster; the bath in the Painted or Prince’s 
Chamber, and the vigils either before the 
Dmfessor’s Shrine, or, since the Refortna- 
tkn> in Heniy VIL’s Chapel Edward II. 
vm thus knighted, at his fathers corona- 
thin ; and the crowd was so great that two 
knmhts were suffocated. Evdyn saw “the 
batniiig of the kni^ta i^aratoiy to the 
coronation of Charles XL in the Painted 
Ouunbor.” The badge which th^ 
inta embleinatic of the sacredness of ttieir 
garlands twisted t<ig;etber in 


BATH. — The Luxury of the 

There are few outward luxuries compar- 
able to that of the bath ; and few so needful 
alike in sickness and in health. No marvel 
that Uie Orientals tmderstood this tho- 
roughly ; hence their baths were of amazing 
extent and magnificence. — GwiLT. 

BATHING.— The Pleasure of 

Oh recreation exquisite, to feel 
The wholesome waters trickle from the 
head, 

Oft as its saturated locks emerge 1 
To feel them lick the hand and lave the 
foot ! 

And when the playful and luxurious limb 
Is satiated with pastime, and the man 
Rises refreshed from the voluptuous flood, 
How rich the pleasure to let Zephyr chill 
And steal the dew-drops from his panting 
sides I— Hurdis. 


BATTLE.— Awaiting the Siignal of 
Horror itself in that fair si^t seem’d fair. 
And pleasure flew amid sad dread and fear. 

Tasso. 

BATTLE.— A Description of a 


In their turn 

The vanquish’thBiumph, and the victors 
mourn ; 

Ours take new courage from despair and 


Confurd the fortune is, confined the fij^t : 
All parts resound with tumults, plaints, 
and fears, 

And grisly Death In sondiyshapes appeara, 

VlltCU.. 



BATnM. 


BBAVTirOh. 


SATTX#B.^Froparlng for 

From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of might, 

The hum of either anny stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almo&t receive 
The secret whispers of eadi othei's watch : 
Fire answers fire ; and through their paly 
flames 

Bach battle sees the other's umber’d fiice : 
Steed threatens steed in high and boastful 
neighs, 

Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the 
tents 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing riveUi up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shaksfeare. 

BATTLE. — Urging on to 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more ; 

Oi close the wall up with our English dead ! 
In peace tlieie ’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humihty : 

But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stilfen the smews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage ; 
Then lend the eye a tcinble aspect ; 

Let It fly through the portage of head, * 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brOw o'er- 
whelm it, 

As fearfully as does a galled rock 
O’eiAang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with thp wild and wasteful ocean : 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril 
wide ; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every 
spint 

To ms full height 1 On, on, you noble 
English I— Shaksfeare, 

aATTLB.PlELD.^The Sight of a 

The sight of a battle-field, after the fight, 
is enough to inspire princes with a love of 
peace and a horror of war — ^Napoleon I. 

BAY-TRBB.^The Use of the 

Its branches were used for crowning the 
Victors in the ancient games of Greece and 
Kome, as well as for decorating the brow 
of the poet.-*pROF. Balfour. 

bazaar. — T he Matrimonial 

As in the vegetable uui^at there are 
poaes for the romantic, tjHT potatoes for 
the matrwoiiiid basaar is 
vaded to suit the vaiyiag taste. And so it 
comes to pass that we have one race of 
women, who break down under fiunily 
whose dwellings, unless they are so 
mrtuiMte u to secure as a servant awoithier 
'^^wnai^ than themselves, become scenes of 


disccrtttlbrt and sadness ; and another race, 
who make unexceptionable nurses, whose 
houses are faultless in all their appoint- 
ments, but who, as compamons, are about 
as entertammg as the puddinge they take 
such care to cook. — ^B ertram. 


bazaars. — R eligious 
These means for the support of region 
hardly comport with the sanctity of the 
object, A certain air of frivolity and 
worldlmess is thrown over the whole ; so 
that such a scene looks like piefy keeping a 
stall at “ Vanity A. James. 

be.— T o 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them? 

Shaksfeare 


BEARING AND FORBEARING. 

The two powers which in my opinion 
constitute a wise man, are those of baring 
and forbearing. — Epictetus. 


BEASTS.— The Advantages of 

Beasts have not the high advantages 
which we possess ; but they have some 
which we have not. They have not our 
hopes, but then they have not our fears ; 
they are subject like us to death, but it is 
without being aware of it. Most of them 
are better able to preserve themselves than 
we are, and make a less bad use of thdr 
passions —Montesquieu. 


BEASTS.— The Creation of 

Godsaid- 

**Let the earth bring forth soul living in 
her kind, 

Cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of 
the earth, * 

Each in their kind.” The earth obey’d, 
and straight 

Op’ning her fertile womb, teem’d at a birth 
Tnnumrous living creatures, perfect fbrm^ 
Limb’d and full grown. — ^M ilton. 


BEAUTIFUL.— Anxiety to be • 

Ovei^anxiety to be beautiful is to be half 
ugly.— SCRZVBR. 


BBAOTIFUZ#.— An Opinion respeeting the 

X am of opmion that there b nothing so 
beautiful but that there is something stiQ 
mart beautifu], of whidi this is toe mere 
laM|e and eaprenion,— a something which 
CIA AeRher he perceived by the eyes, the 
eaxsi Aor say of toe aeuNi % wo eompre« 

5S 



WA17TY. 


1mA It JDiMrdy bi t!h« ttoghts of oar 
wmM -^CiCEna 

IttAUtY— Armed with Virtue. 

tenty onaftd with virtae bows the soul 
With a coxnmandiQg but a aweet control 
Percival 


8BAUTY —The Art of Aesieting 

The true art of assisting beauty consists 
in embellishing the whole person by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and com 
mendable qualities By this help alone it 
is that those vho are the favourite work of 
nature become animated, and are in a 
capacity for exerting thar charms , artd 
those who seem to have been neglected 
by her, like zgodels wrought in haste, are 
capable in a great measure of finishing what 
she has left imperfect —J Hughils 

BEAUTY — more Beauteous by Truth, 
ph, how much more doth beauty beauteous 
seem. 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth 

Thevose IS fair, but faher we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it 
hve — Shakspeake 


« BEAUTY —The Captivation of 

Fair tresses man’s impcnal race ensnare, 
And beauty draws u# with a single hair 

PoiB 

BSAUTY-^4i!dom Despised 


except by those to whom it has been refused 
— GlBUOif. 


^EEl^irtY —The Fate of 
Beauty loon grows familia]:|||khe lover, 
Fades m his eye, and pales ^on the sense 
Addison. 

BEAUTY 


^What ’s female beauty but an air divine, 
Thro* whidi the mind s all gentle graces 

They, like the sun, irradiate all between , 
The body diams, because the soul is seen. 
Hence, men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace 
Some foirns, tho* i^ight, no mortal man 
cmlsear; * 

none ve$i$t, tho* not exceeding fair 
Dr L Young 


< 


EEAUnr^^^Tha Impattshabianwa^er 

{Ijpfweiuaiowiu^f^^ notion thai 
frail and fleeting thing 
It Over wisdom and virtue, noi 

a lnBie but In deatli,-Hredeems or veib 
8% and crime, and aweetem the ead, 
d ii iiEy ee of hlatoiy.^TAU<>uRi^ 






ove 

^ ^sAy. 

BEA|WY— ThejfcacM^ w ,, 

WffiSker the wanda^ ofpiy species of 
beauty fWeqmrtd, m Aiay safely Jm it 
resE in the opinion of candid men, — ofifeea 
who hai e had expenence in that departnumt 
of nave iafijy^ for it, and who 

haveEmnpetent nndersEmS^ to judge of 
the design and reasoniag^wKch are i^ways 
the highest and most exolnm of all beantie^ 
Such men, where they are torbe found, fb 
the standard in eveiy department of beauty, 
and iil»vcry ingredient of taste — S Smi rH. 



BBAUTY— to the Llker 


Liking lb not always the child of beauty , 
but whatsoever is liked, to the liker is beau 
tiful —Sir P Sidney 

-it’* 

BEAUTY— Nature’s Brag ^ 


Beauty IS Nature’s brag, 


and most be 


In jeasts, and high solemnities, 

Where mostipley wonder at the workman- 
ship » 

It IS for homely features to keep home, — 
They had their name thence — Mil ton 


BEAUTY —The Power of 
Ills blooming beauty, with his tender years, 
Hath biibed the judges for the prmniaed 
pnze —Virgil 

In one of the worst parts of Londoix 
there is an institution which I visited In 
one room 1 found about thirty-five men 
listening to the teachings of the daughter 
of a small shopkeeper m the neighboiu> 
hood She was one of the prettiest women 
I ever saw m my bfe I noticed that there 
was no one present but the young woman 
with those rough men, and said to the super- 
intendent — ^*Are you not qfraid to leave 
my dear bttle friend alone with all those 
men?” "'He repli^— am ’* ‘‘Then 
why don’t you go to her ?” ” You mistidm 
my fear I am not afraid of tbeirdoitig her 
any harm They love her so much that 
th^ would lick the ground on Educh dm 
waUcs, but 1 am afraid some penon mtf 
step in, and, not being under authority^ (E 
knowing the manners of the plane, may 
something imfErtmcnt to bey» and sC w 
did be would net km the 
, bHArrssBuny, 



BB0*CSAKIBSX. 


^ 

SSAUtlfj^'W*? p«»iii ^ I 

Hflitd is tljfe hcin4iik adveflturoitt 


Qi hi%^ dAres in 'pti£ BC 
wBtA; * \ 

For v«ttoo 4t> 

’Tis to poork 1^ cdlMend * 

And he Jjracising oeauty does no 
wrong, ^ 

MAy msi to t>e lacdliss^ln his soi^, 

Bttt when Ihfef theiiBislves epm^ its 

And one accept^, hid dot vollSihsafes to 
praise * 

His wide ambition knows no further bound, 
Nor can his brighter^!||M be 

crown’d h^-Congreve “ 

BSAUTY-^Rp^ref 

Small IS the worth 
Of Beauty from the light retifi|4 ; 

Bid her comt foith, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired 

Wai ler 


Bl^AUTY— a Silent Orator 
Foiv converse among men, 1>eantiful 
persons have less need of the mind’s com 
mending qualities Beauty m lUelf is such 

a silent orator, that it is e>ei fl|l4l||lRg for 
respect and liking, and, lim the eyes of 
others, is ever sending to tnelr hearts for 
love *Yct even this hath tKis mconvemence 
in It — that It makes its possessor neglect the 
furnishing of the mind with nobleness 
Nay, It oftentimes is a cause that tlie mind 
IS J1 —Feu HAM 


BEAUTY.— The Smile of 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh, what were man? A world without a 
sun!— T Campbslx.. 


BEAUTY.— A Thing of 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness incieases , it wiU never 
Pass mto nothingness j but still wdl keep 
A bower qmei for os, and a sle^ 

PuU of sweet dreams, and health, and 
<|ui«t breathing. 

Thereftae^ on every morrow, an we wreath- 
ing 

A flow^ band to bmd ns to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhnmai! 
dearth 

^n^natoses, of glooiwdeys, 

Of all dm tmh^thy and p’er-daiken’d 


BEAUTY— without Virtue 

Deprived of virtue^ where is beauty’s 
power? * 

Her dimpled smiles, her roses, charm nd 
more ; 

So much can guilt the loveliest form de 
ffower, 

We loathe that beauty which we loved 
befoie— R Ferguson. 

BEAUTY —The World of 
Diaw hist A cloud, all save her neck, 

And out of that make day to break. 

Till like her face it do appear, 

And men may think aU light rose here 

Tlien let the beams of that disperse 
Ihe cloud and ^ow the universe, 

But al such distance the eye 
May rather yet adore than spy. 

The heaven design’d, draw next a spring, 
With all that youth as it can bring, 

Four nvers branching forth like seas^ 

And P iradise confining the'.e 

Last, draw the arcles of this globe. 

And let there be a stairy robe , 

Of constellations ’bout her hurl’d , ^ 

And thou hast painted Beauty’s world. 

JONSON* 

BED — Experience In 
In bed we laugh, m bed we cry, 

' And, bom m bed, m bed we die , 

1 he near approach ft bed may diow 
Of human uhss and humptf woe 

Dr Johnson. 

BED — The Household v 

Cursed be the top^e that dares to speak 
evil of the househmd bed 1 By side 
oscillates the bradle. Not fai from it is 
the cnb. Ig^this sacred precu|lt— the 
mother’s diftPlier— lies the heart of the 
family H^re the child learns its pn^er ' 
Hither, night by night, angels troop. It 
is the holy of hohes f ’ — H W. Beecbbr. 

BBD.—The Luzuiy of a 

What a delightful thing lest is ! The 
bed has become a place of luxury to me i 
1 would not exchange it for alT the thrones 
m the world-^NAPOLBON I 

BED.— The Pemiloaieil Chaeaeter of the 
'file bed ts a bundle of poradoaBes t we 
go to it with relnctsnoe, yet we qidt it with 
regret ; we make up our xmnds every n^ht 
to leave it early, nut we make up our 
bodies every morning to keep it late.— 
Colton. . 


JWe for our aearchuig * yea, in spite of all, 
lihape of beauty movftft away ihe pall 


BBD-CHAMMSL— The 
A thamber deaf to nftise, and blmd to 
iight^Sm P. Sidney 

A » 







BEGGAR. 


Miseipr ^udblsJiiiMB ^itb stnmge be(l*>* 

BUr^^Tli^ Bn^oytAent of 4 

A bee aiHoAgst the flowers iix spring is 
one of the most oheerfltl objects that can 
be loflfked upon. Its life'appears to be all 
cnjoynittit^4--80 bu^ aiu} so pleased.-^ 
Adn, Palpy* . 

BEE. — Yhe Example of the 

The bee observe : 

She too an artist is, and laughs at man, 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth to Form ; a cunning architect. 
Who at the roof begins her golden work, 
And builds without foundation. How she 
toils, 

And still fiom bud to bud, from (lower to 
flower, 

Travels the livelong day ! Ye idle drones. 
Who rather pilfer than your bread olitain 
By honest means like these, behold and 
learn 

How good, how fair, how honourable *tis 
I'o live by Indus! ry. 1 he busy tribes 
Of bees hu emulous are daily led 
With Heaven's pecubar manna. 'Tis fta 
them, 

Unwearied alehymists, the blooming world 
Nectarious gold distils. And bounteous 
Heav’n, 

Still to the diligent and active, good, 

Their very labour mnkcs the cciluin cause 
Of future wealth. — lIURDis. 

BEE. — The Female ^ 

The female bee, that feeds her husbaml 
dione 

Peliciovisly, and builds her waxen ctlls 
With hone) sloiod.— MiLiON. 

B bee-hive.— T he 

’ Behold 

Wlu rc von jielliicicl, jiopulons hive presents 
A yit uncojneii iiukUI to the worid 1 
J 'Ihcie Machiavel, in the reflecting glass, 
May lend* himself a lool. The chemist 
theic 

May, with astonish menl invidious, view 
His toils out-done by each plebjeian bee, 
Who, at the loyal mandate, on the wing, 
From various herbs and fiom discordant 
flowers 

A perfect harmony of sweets compounds 

Smart. 

BBSS.— The Hbm of 

The winged army roam the fields around. 
The rivers and the rocks .|e-mannur to the 
sound,— ViRGiu * 
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BEES.— The Work of 

So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom : 
They have a queen and officers of sorts, 
Where some, Hke magistrates, correct at 
home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade 
abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer^s velvet buds^ 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 
home 

To the tent royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic iioiters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o*cr to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drotte.— S hakspeare. 

BEGGAR. — Children and the 

Wc led the bending beggar on his way 
(Bare were his feet, liis tresses silver-grey), 
Soothed the keen pangs his aged-spint felt, 
And on his talc Mith mute attention dwelt ; 
As in his scrip vc dropt our little store, 
Aud sighed to think that little was no more, 
He breathed his prayer— “Long may such 
goodness live 1 ” 

'Twas all he gave, ’twas all he had to give ; 
Angels, vi’hen Mercy's mandate winged 
their flighl, * 

Had sto])t to dwell with pleasure on the 
sjglit.— S. Rogers. 

BEGGAR. — The Costume of the 

lie is never out of the fashion, or limpeth 
awkwnidly behind it. He is not required 
to put on court mourning. He wearetli all 
colours, fearing none. II is costume hath 
undergone less cliangc than the Quaker’s. 
He IS the only m.an 111 the universe who is 
not obliged to study appearances.— Lamb. 

BEGGAR. — The Freedom of the 

The ups and downs of the world con- 
cern him no longer. He alone continucth 
in one stay. The price 01 stock or land 
aflecteth lum not. Tlie nnctualions of agri- 
cultural or commercial prosperity touch him 
not, or at woist but change his customers. 
He is not expected to ' become bail or 
surely for any one. No man troubleth him 
with questioning his religion or politick. 
He is the only free man in the universe.— 
Lamb. 

BEGGAR.— The True 

The true beggai is the only king above 
all comparison.— Prof. Lessing. 



BEGINNING. 




BEGINNING.— A 

The first step toward accomplishment, 
which perseverance only can ensure. — M rs. 
Balfour. 

BEGINNING.— A Good 

When the ancients said that a work 
begun was half done, they meant that we 
ought to lake the utmost pains in every 
undertaking to make a good beginning.— 
Polybius. 

BEGINNINGS.— Small 

The considerable actions in the world 
have usually very small beginnings. Of a 
few letters how many thousand words aie 
made ; of ten figures how many thousand 
numbeis 1 A i)Oint is the beginning of all 
geometry. A little storifc flung into a pond 
makes a little circle, then a greater, dll it 
cnlargctli itself to both tlie sides. So from 
small beginnings God doth cause an cflliix 
through the whole world. — Cuaknock. 

BEHAVIOUR.— The Best 

IIow lovely, and how happy, an open 
and ingenuous behaviour 1 An honest, im- 
Mi'.picious heart difluses a serenity over life 
like that of a fine day, when no cloud con- 
ceals the blue ether, nor a blast ruffles the 
stillness of the air; but a crafty and design- 
ing bosom is all tumult and darkness, and 
resembles a misty and disordered atmo- 
sphere in the comfortless climate of the 
noith. Tlie one laises the man almost to 
the rank of an angel of light ; the other 
.sinks liim to a level with the powers of 
darkness. Tlic one constitutes a terrestrial 
heaven m the breast ; the other defomics 
and debases it till it becomes another hell. 
—Dr. Knox. 

BEHAVIOUR.— Graceful Forms of 
* 

It is in praise and commendation as in 
gains ; for as light gains make heavy purses 
by coming thick, whilst laige ones come 
but seldom, so slender virtues procure great 
commendation because in continual use, 
^^iicieas the opportunity of exercising any 
inpital virtue comes but seldom ; whence 
it adds greatly to a man’s reputation, aud 
is like perpetual letters of recommendation, 
to have discreet and graceful forms of 
behaviour. And* to attain these it almost 
suffices not to despise them ; for thus a 
man will observe them in others, and let 
him trust himself with the rest ; for if he 
endeavour too much to express them he 
will lose their grace, which is to be natural, 
and unaffected. —L ord Bacon. 


BEH AV^OU R.*-4luinbla 

Pitch thy behavloir k)w, ihy projects high; 
So sbalt them bumhltt akid nmgmmimous 
he; • • 

Sink not in spirit ; Who ivimetih nt the sky 
Shoots higher than he that means 
a tree : * ' 

A gi-ain of gold znutt with humhleness 
Cures both aiever and lethargicncss. 

* & Herbijrt. 

BEHAVIOUR-Hl Mirror. ^ ^ 

Behaviour is A mirror in which every one 
shows his imj^je. — ^G oei he. 

BELIEF — Defined. ’ ^ 

Belief is that slate of jnhid which is 
produced by arguments that ajjpear to be 
good, or sufficient. — I. Taylor. 

BELIEF. — The Difference Made by 

I find, with him to whom the talc is tohl, 
belief only makes the difference betwi\t 
liulh and lies; for a lie* believed is true, 
and truth uncredited a lie. But cert'iinly 
there rests much in the hearer’s judgment, 
as well as in the teller’s falsehood. It niiust 
be a ])robable lie that makes the judicious 
credulous ; and the relator too must be of 
some reputation, otherwise strange stories 
detect some defoimity in the mind. — 
Felt HAM. 

BELIEF. — Heriditaiy 

We often believe what our fathers be- 
lieved before us without searching into the 
reason of our iJelief. There aic few sublime 
wits ‘that pry into the original of things, 

» or endeavour to make n perfect discovery 
thereof. —C ltihn. 

BELIEF — ^not Improved by Burning. 

W’^hen religious sects ran mad, 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improved by burning. 

PRAEP. 

BELIEVER.— Rather be a 

God knows I had rather be a believer 
than a king.— T. Adams. 

BELL. — The Curfew 

This bell, which means cover-fire bell, 
was established by William the Conqueror, 
who ordered it to be rung in every town 
and village at eight o’clock each evening, 
that his subjects might then extinguish ^ 
fires and lights, or pay a heav> fine. This 
penalty, howev«r|»was abrogated in iioo; 
but the practicfi of ringing the curfew bell 
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BELL. 


BENEFICENCE. 


has existed, in most places, until now, and 
probably will never be wholly abolished. — 
De. Davies. 


The curfew lolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the 
lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to 
ine.- -T. Gray, 

BELL. — The Dinner 

Df all a])peals— aUlKmj»h 
T gr.int tlic [)()wer of pathos, and of gold, 
Of beauty, llatlcry, threats, a shilling — ^no 
Method’s more sure at moments to take 
hold 

Of the best feelings of mankind, which 
grow 

More tender as wc every day l)chold, 
Than that all-softening, ovcrjjowtring k?iell, 
The tocsin of the soul — the dinner bell. 

11 Y RON. 

BELL. — The Diving 

^'his was nicnlioned obscuioly by Aris- 
totle, about 325 h.C. The fjr',1 diving bell 
was A very huge l.ctilc, suspended by ro]>cs, 
with the inoutli downwards, and planks lo 
sit on lived in the middle of its coi)c.i\ily. 
Two Greeks at Toledo, in 15S8, made an 
experiment before the Km])eror Chailcs V. 
when they descended in ii nith a lighted 
candle to a coiisidcrablo depth. It is .said 
!o have been used on the c<iast of Mull, 
in searching for the wreck df part of the 
Spanish Armada. Sineiilon made use of 
the diving bell in improving Kamsgatc 
harbour. In 1683 William Phipps, the 
son of a lilackamilh, forme<l a project for 
unloading a liiii Spanish ship sunk on the 
coast of Hispaniola. C’harles II. gave 
linn a ship with everything necessary for 
his uudei taking ; but being uusuccossfiil, 
he icliuned in gioat j)o\crty. lie then 
en leavourevi to procure another vessel ; but 
tailing, projected a subscuption, to which 
the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
16S7 Phipps set .sail in a ship of two hun- 
du'd tons, having pie\ioiisly engaged to 
divide the protius according to the twenty 
shares of winch the subscription consisted. 
At fir'it all his Libours proved fruitless ; but 
at length he was fortunate enough lo tiring 
up so much treasure, that he returned to 
England with the value of two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Of this sum he 
got about twenty thousand, and the duke 
ninety thousand, i'hipps was knighted by 
the king, and laid the foundation of the 
fortunes of the house of Miilgrave. The 
Royal Giorge^ which went down in 178k, 
was first surveyed by means of the diving 
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bell in May, 1S17, and since then it has been 
continually employed in submarine surveys. 
— Loaring. 

BELL. — The Passing 

Yet in these ears, till hearing <lies, 

One set slow licll will ever toll 
The passing of the .sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

Tennyson. 

BELLS. — Evening 

Those evening liells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, of home, and that sweet time 
When last 1 hcaid llicir soothing chime ! 

T. Moore. 

BELLS.— Village 

Oh, merry arc the vilhge bells that sound 
with soothing (^hiiue 

From the dim olil tower, grown grey lie- 
ncath the sliadowy touch of Time ; 
They give a murmur of delight to eaith, 
and sky, and seas, 

T’hat mingles with the running streams, 
and floats upon the breeze. 

Carrington. 

BELLS.— Wedding 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
(iolden bells I 

What a world of luppincss their harmony 
foretelU 1 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ling out their dehfflit ! 
From the molten golden notes, 

And all in tune, 

What a liejuid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 

On the moon ! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously 
wells 1 

IIow it swells I 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! liow it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and tJie ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

To the rhyming and tlie chiming of the 
bells.— P oe. 

BENEFICENCE.— The Effect of 

A beneficent person is like a fountain 
watering the earth, and spreading fertility ; 
it is, therefore, more delightful and more 
honourable to give than receive.— Epi- 
curus. 

BENEFICENCE — Renders us God-Like. 

Nothing is more conformable to God’s 
hatnre, or renders us more like Him, than 
beneficence. —Barrow. 



bAieficent. 


benignity. 


BENEFICENT —The Pleasure of being 

Let a man compire with each other, and 
also bring to the absti'ict sc lie, the scnti- 
nitnt winch lollops the ptrfomnnce of a 
kmd action and thit ^hich follows a 
vindictive triumph , still more if the {,cod 
was done m iLtiirn f ir evil. IIow' miieli 
pleisini then will tint man ensure, — y s, 
wlul i last shiie of it, whose delibei ite 
svslein it is that Ins evciy aelim and 
bpieeh shall be bmelieent * — losn K 

BENEFIT — The Concealment and Dis- 
closcment of a 

Let him tint hath be lowed a bcndit 
conccil It , 1 t him thit hath received it 
disclose it — Sj Ni t A 

BENEFIT — Receiving and Confening a 

lie w)m k(li\cs 1 ^ood turn, sluiill 
n V i foi t it, he whi does one, shouM 
m ver rt ineiiil 1 1 it Ciiakkon 

BENEFITS - Why Men do 

Some mrn d > bent fils to ctlicis only be- 
eiu 1 tn ) cs]<et i leluin some intnevui, 
if iIkv (I 11 I 1 linn I any utmn, lu n t 
j } tfiii \\\ t tlityla\< rtn Itit 1 a bcii lit, 
but otluis do 1 0 1 11 )\\ t\eii wint tht} I i\e 
done, I)ut lie 111 e a vine which ln> j lo 
(lute 1 11] ( in I ct’ s for nothing m it 
afb i It In 1 10 luetd its ^ lopti fuiit o 
we oUj. ht to ( 1 ) It theis is sinn 1 ) iid 
as ntui illj IS i h )i t iiins, oi ibet nnlas 
lionai, 01 a vine btns npes season liter 
seas m, witlijut Ihinl mg of the 
which It U IS boiiie Amoninis 

BENEVOLENCE— on the Battle Field 

Sir I hilip SiliK) w IS fiovernor of 
I lushing, ail 1 (jcnei d of the Horse, under 
his uncle, the F nlof I tieistci His valour, 
which was esteemed great, and not exceeded 
by an} of Ins age, w is at least equalled by 
his luimmt} After ht had icccived his 
deith w und, at the battle of /utphen, 
and wis ovneome with thirst from e\ces 
sive bleeding, he called fe*** druik, which 
was soon 1 r mght him At the same tune 
a poor sol iii.i, (l-'iigeioiisly woundid, was 
earned along, who lived his eager eves 
u ion the boti Ic just as Sii Philip w as lifting 
It to Ins mouth Sir Philip immediately 
] resented it to him, viththc remark — “Thy 
necessity is greatci than mine Arvine, 

BENEVOLENCE.— Genuine 

Genuine benevolence is not stationary, 
but peripatetic It about doing good 
— Nlvins 

BENEVOLENCE— a Language, 

Benevolence is a universal language ; and 
it will apologize for a multitude of defects 


m the man who speaks it , while neither 
talents nor truth will apologize for piide, 
illibeiahty, oi bitterness — J< Ci CIL, 

BENEVOLENCE.— Replete with 

*Iherc cannot be a moic glorious object 
in creation than a humm btiiig lejdcte 
with benevolence, nuditatmg inwh U m inner 
he mi^ht len hr liimstli most aceeiitable to 
his Cieator, by doing most good to llis 
eieatuies -Pilidinc. 

BENEVOLENCE —Royal 

1 he king ol I lussia oncc ring the bell 
of I s t ibmtt but a ii >b »ly insw( led, he 
< pen d the dooi of Hit ante chaml ci, and 
i und hr \ i^e fist isltep ujion a chair 
He went up to ivvd e liim, but eoining 
ntaier he ibstivi 1 a pipci in hi*> pocket, 
upcnwlii h simtlhmg was wiitttii 1 his 
cxeitcd his cuiio itv He pulled it out, 
and found thit it was a lellti fiom the 
pi^t sniolhc) the conlints of wliuh were 
lie 111} as foil n\ she rt tinned hrr son 
n ail) tlnnl s t >i the m nty ht In 1 avt*d 
out of Ills sail I y in I h id stnt t > hti, which 
hid pu vt 1 a V ly tinnly usi tiute (j I 
wnild i rt iinly ri w ii 1 him f n it and if he 
coi imi i 1 to sene (joiI an 1 ins kin 1 iilh- 
Ally ml cons leiiliously, In could ml lad 
ol siici ss and jiosptiily iii this woild 
Upon It i ling this, the king stept soltiy 
into h s elos t A tthe I a louleiu ol due its, 
and put it with the letter into the pi^ s 

I otl et He then laii^ so 1 mg till tht p i ^e 
iw kt ani\ eime into his elosfl * \oii 
hive been i^letp, I supjiost?” said tlie 

I I ig J he J i^t eoul 1 not deny it, st iin- 
mtied out an evtuse, put (in his tmbirra s- 
iiuiit) Ins Inn I into Ins p lektt, and ftll the 
rouleau of due its He iiuraediiUly pulled 
It out, tiirne I p ilc, an I looke i it the king 
with tcais m his ty(s “Whit is the 
matte 1 with you ? ” said the king “ C)h > ” 
leplied the page, “ somebody h is contrived 
my luin I know nothing of this money 

* What God bestows," lesumtd the king, 
“ He bestows in sleep. S( nd the money to 
your mother give my respects to her, and 
infonn htr that 1 will tike caie of both her 
and you ” -Buck 

BENEVOLENCE —Warmed by 

The lessons of prudence have charms, 

And slighted may lead to die tress ; 

But the man whom benevolence warms, 

Is an angel who lives but to bless 

liLOOMIlELD. 

BENIGNITY —True 

True benignity, w hen it b *comes a con* 

■ slant habit, is to be pieferred before the 
wealth of a world — E. Divits 
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BEQUBSTS.-^Counfel respecting 

Wlwt you leave at your death, let it be 
ivithou^ controversy, else the lawyers will 
be your heirs.— F. Osborne. 

BEREAVEMENT.— The Bitterness of 

There is no earthly calamity equal to 
bereavement It is the heaviest stroke of a 
Fatlicr’'s hand, the sharpest arrow from the 
Almighty’s quiver. To love deeply and 
temlculy, and then to be tom away from 
those who have thus gamed our heaits ; to 
bid farewell to the dying ; to gaze on those 
countenances which were once radicOil with 
smiles and beauteous with health ; to press 
those sealed Ups ; to stand by the cold 
remains of the choice companions of our 
pilgrimage, yi t hear no word of love and • 
leccivc no token of affection ; to consign 
llieir dust — unuttcralily precious even in 
deattli — to the keeping of the deep and 
silent tomb, and then icturn to our desolate 
liome, and feel that tics have been sundered 
which can only be fully icstored when the 
grave shall yield up lU prey ; — tliis is indeed 
the very chmas: of earthly sorrow. — IJR. 

llAVlLS. 

BEREAVEMENT. -Comfort under 

I have had an ii reparable loss ; and no 
man can feel a loss of this consequence 
more sensibly than myself ; Imt the cross of 
a dying Jesus is my support : I fly from 
one death for refuge to another, — GroS- 
VLNOR. 

BEREAVEMENT.— The Suddenness of 
Around my steps 

Floated his fame like music, and 1 lived 
Hut in the lofty sound^ Hut when my heart 
In one ft ail ark had ventured all, — when 
most 

ilc seem’d to stand between my soul and 
heaven, — 

Then came the thunderbolt 1 *Tis ever 
thus 1 

And the unquiet and foreboding sense 
That thus ’twill ever be, doth link itself 
Darkly with all deep love I — lie died 1 

. IIlmans. 

BEST. — Doing the 

Who docs his best his circumstance allows, 
Does wells acts nobly; angels could no more. 

Dr. E. Young. 

BEST.— Evexytbing for the 

Everythin? is for the best in this best of 
possible worlds. — ^Voltaire. 

BIBLE. — The AU-8ufAciency of the 
What a fulness, what a richness, what as 
variety have we in its hallowed pages ! 
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What a suitableness or albsuificiency for 
every circumstance, condition, and purpose 1 
Are we guilty ? It proclaims pardon through 
the blood of the cross. Are we in danger? 
It alarms us. Are we caieless ? It admo- 
nishes us. Are we afflicted ? It inspires 
us with everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace. Are we weak? It 
tells us that in Christ we have abiding 
strength. Are we igi^orant ? It informs us 
wheic true wisdom is to be found, and how 
It IS to be obtained. — Jay. 

BIBLE. — Arguments for the 

There cie four grand arguments for the 
hputli of tlw Ihble. biistly, The miracles 
it ircords. Stcondly, The prophecies it 
contains. Tlnidly, The goodness of the 
doctrine, Fouithly, 'I'he morJ character 
of the penman, J he niiracJc*s flow from 
divine power, the prophecies fiom divine 
understanding, the excellence of the doc- 
tiine from divine goodness, and the moral 
charatter of the penman from divme 
puiiiy — D. Simpson. 

BIBLE. — Attachment to the 

Collins is well known as a celebrated 
English jjoct. In the latter part of Ins life 
he withdrew fiom his geneiaJ studies, and 
tiAvcllcd with no other book than an 
English New Testament, such as children 
c.ur) to school. A fuenr) w^as anxious to 
know what companion a man of Jcttcishad 
chostii ; the ]>oct said — ** 1 have onljione 
book, but that book is the beat.” — A rvim:.. 

BIBLE. — The Authority of the 

Other books may inculcate the loftiest 
and purest ideas, and may sometimes strike 
the conscience, but the chief charactcustic of 
the Hible is not mci cly the truth it teaches 
and the cxamjdes it holds out, but the tone 
of supicme aiithonty in which it speaks. 
'Phe Hible not only claims this autnoiity, 
but it compels the con'science to allow the 
claim Other tcaclieis have fancied that 
they had a divine mspiiation, but their in- 
fluence died away with their immediate 
followers, while the Hible has ever remained, 
sjieaking with authority and power. — B p. 
ThMPLE, 

BIBLE. — The Authorship and Contents of 

The Bible hath God for its author, truth, 
without any mixture of error, for its sub- 
stance, and the salvation of man for its end. 
—Locke. 

BIBLE. — The Beauty, Pathos, and Majesty 
of the 

Let me not omit its fascinating chams 
foi intellect You have desire to be well 
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vened ia*the best writings. Here your 
most glowing wishes will be gratified. 
Here the nbbiMt thougKts*live in the noblest 
language. The historic annals— mighty in 
the mightiness of traih — stride in majestic 
purity of styla The enraptured poetry 
soars on the loftiest wing^ of dazzling sub- 
limity. Do pastorals delight you? The 
book of Ruth is touching in all the simple 
loveliness of rural scenery. Does tragedy 
entrance you ? Job's grand severity is thrill- 
ing with varied and henrl -stirring incidents, 
lb be brief, the odes are melting melody ; 
the narratives are pictures of real life ; 
the tiaits of character disclose the secret 
workings of the heart. In beauty, palho% 
and majesty, the Bible pales all other 
writings, as the midday sun ijlots out the 
canopy of stars. Bnng forth the finest 
specimens of human pen, they dwindle into 
nothingness beside the Book divine. Do 
you doubt? Read constantly, and you will 
soon coiifes, that its excellencies fai sur^iass 
report.— 1)^ AN Law. 

BIBLE — Christ in the 

Take fiom the Bible the (lodship of 
Chiist, and to me it would be but a luap 
of dust. 1 would as soon have all 1 gypt 
raked into a heap, whcicm not a stone of 
its cities, nor a trace of its mhalutants could 
be found, as that book if its Clinst be not 
God.— H. W. Belciilr. 

BIBLE. — Comments on the 

Comments on the Bildc may v.ary, Iil e 
the clouds of the sky — the truths remain, 
like the stars, fixed for ever. — C ummini*. 

BIBLE.— A Family 

What housibold thoughts around thee, as 
their shrine, 

Cling reverently ! — Of anxious looks 
beguiled, 

My mother’s eyes upon thy page divine 
W/'ere daily bent ; her accents, giavely mild, 
Breath’d out thy love ; — wJi.lsl 1, a dieamy 
cliild, 

On btcere-like fanv-ics wandei’d t»ft away, 
To some lone tuft of gltamiiig spring- 
flowers Yild, 

Some fresh-discover’d nook for woodland 
„ play. 

Some secret nest ; yet would the solemn 
word, 

At times, with kindlings of young wonder 
heard. 

Fall on my waken’d spirit, there to btf 
A seed not lost ; for which, in darker years, 
0 Book of Heaven ! 1 jioui, with giateful 
tears. 

Heart-blessings on the holy dead nnd thcc I 

III MANS. 


BIBLE^ — ^The Oeniiii tile 

To the believer in the supematural 
daims of the Hebrew Book, how thrilling 
the proud reflection— this bark, as it cames 
me to heaven, has the flag of earthly genius 
floating above it 1 To the worshipper of 

g enius, it presents the object no longer as 
uman, but as divine. The admirer gf man 
finds him here in his highest mood and 
station, speaking from the very door of tiie , 
eternal shrine, with God timing his voice, 
and regulating his periods. Genius and 
Religion are here seen wedded to each other, 
with unequal dowries, indeed, but with one 
heart And there is thus conveyed, in 
parable, the prospect of their eternal union. 
— G. Gilfillan. 

BIBLE. — The Growth of the 

The Bible was once a very little book. Tt 
grew by dcgieos to its prestmt .si/e ; and, 
as in a house, stone is laid on stone, and 
storey built upon storey, so book was added 
to book, liistory to history, prophecy to 
prophecy — gospel to gospel, and one epistle 
to another, till the hands of John laid on 
the copestone, ami, standing on tlic pinnae le 
of this sacred edifice, he pronounced God’s 
w'ldc and withering errse on all w’ho should 
impair its integiity. The temple, in which 
“ the land of the temple** appeared, look 
folly ytarb to complete, but the written 
W'ord was a work of tw'o thousand, ami 
the revealed Word of not less than twice 
two thoiisind ycais. It was a long way 
Intwtvn Var.idisc and J’almos ; and a pio- 
ti.aU* d dawn from the fiist stieak of inoiri- 
iiig that lose on the fall till the sun intro- 
duced the peifcct day. A period of at 
least four tliousaud years elapsed between 
the ciiise of Eden and the cross of Calvary. 
-Dr. Guthrie. 

BIBLE. — The Loan of a 

In 1299 the Bishop of Winchester 
borrowed a Bible, in two volumes folio, 
from a convent in that city, giving a bond, 
drawn up in a most foimal and solemn 
niaiinci, for its due return. This Biblt? 
had been given to the convent by a formei 
bishop, and in consideration of this gift, 
and one hundred marks, the monk foumitd 
a daily mass for the soul of the donor. — 
Arvine. 

BIBLE. — ^The Oneness of the 

It has variety of style, but oneness of 
thought ; the varied inflexions of many 
voices, bit the one breath in all; the 
idiusytitrasics of mra in its outward mani- 
festation, but the inspiration of (iod its 
•inward vitality and subdance.— Gum- 
ming. 
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BIBLE. — The Protestutit 

The Protestant Bible lives on the car, 
like a music that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church bells, which the 
convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
Its felicities often seem to be almost things 
lather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. * * * I'he memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions 
of cliildhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
Tcpreseniativc of his bc.st moments, and all 
llml there has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and ])urc, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of his English 
Bible. * * * It ii, iiis sacred thing, 
which doulit has never dimmed, and con- 
troversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Piolcstant 
with one spark of religiousness about him, 
whose .spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible. — N kwman, 

DJBLE.-- Reposing in Death on the 

Here wefiud that knowledge which gives 
a feeling of firm ground below us — firm if 
there be iernt frma in the universe, — and 
on whicli liavc reposed, in death, the wisest 
of mankind. Newton laid not his dying 
head on his ‘*Priiicipia,” but on his Bible ; 
Cowper, not on his “Task,** but on his 
New Testament ; Hall, not on his wide 
fame, but his “humble hope;*’ Micliael 
Angelo, nf)t on that pencil which alone 
copeil with the grandeurs of the “Judg- 
ment,” hut on that grace which for him 
shore tlie judgment of its terror^; 'Cole- 
ridge, not on his limitless genius, but on 
“Alcrey for piaise, to be forgiven for fame.” 
— G. Gij.fillan. 

BIBLE. — The Study of the 
'Wisdom towards God is to be gotten out 
of (lod’s Book ; and that by digging. Most 
people do but walk over the surface of it, 
and pick up here and there a flower. Few 
^ dig into Henry. 

BIBLIOMANIACS.— Annoyed by 
Not a few men think that a knowledge 
of books Is far from comprising all the use- 
ful infornantion in the world— men, too, 
who can think, and this well, on themes 
entertaining to all, and who have been so 
annoyed by bibliomaniacs, that they could 
almost wish that another Omar might rise 
and bum all the books in Germany. — G. 
W. IlEKyEY, 

BIGOT, — The Originiof the Term 
This teiTO was originally given to the 
Normans in France. Kollo, the first Duke 
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of Normandy, was obliged to kiss the foot 
of King Charles in return for the province 
of Neustria. When told by his companions 
what he must do, he exclaimed — Ne w, 
Bi^ot — Not so,jby God : the king and court 
mockingly called him Bigoth, whence the 
Normans are still, called Bigothi. — D r. 
Wkiister. 

BIGOT.— A Proud 

A proud bigot, who is vain enough to think 
that he can deceive even God by affected 
zeal, and throwing the veil of holiness over 
vices, damns all mankind by the word of 
his power. — BoiLEAU, 

BIGOTRY.— The cruelty of 

Ambition’s self, though mad, 

And nursed on human gore, with her com- 
pared, 

Is merciful. — R. POLLOK. 

BIGOTS. — Persecuting 

J’ersccuting bigots may be compared to 
those burning Icmes which Lcnhenhocck 
and othem compost'd fiom ice ; by tlicir 
chilling aj^lby they freeze the suppliant ; 
by their fiery zeal they bum the sufferer.— 
Colton. 

BIOGRAPHIES.— Instructive and Useful 

Biogmpibies of great, but especially of 
good men, arc most iusl motive and useful 
as hellos, guides, and incentives to others. 
Some of the best arc almost equivafent to 
gospels — leaching high living, high think- 
ing, and energetic action for their own and 
the world’s good. British biography is 
.studded over as with “patines of bright 
gold,” w'ith illustrious examples of the 
power of self-help, of patient purpose, 
icsolute working, and stedfast integrity, 
issuing in the formation of truly noble and 
manly character; exhibiting, in language 
not to be misunderstood, what it is in the 
power of each to accomplish for himself; 
and illustrating the efficai^ of self-respect 
and •self-reliance in enabling men of even 
the humblest lank to wwk out for them- 
selves an honourable competency and a 
solid reputation. — Smiles. 

BIOGRAPHY— Defined. 

Biography is a struggle with death. — 
Ely. 

BIOGRAPHY.— A Genuine 

It is rarely well executed. Thqr only 
who live with a man can write his lire with 
any genuine exactness and discrimination ; 
and few people, who have lived with a 
man, know what to remark about hiim— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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BIOGRAPHY - Pls^asant Reading. 

BiognipUy is the most imivcrsany plea- 
sant, universally ppofitable of all reading. — 
Carlyle. ^ 

BIOLOGY— Defined. 

\ theory based on tlie assumption tlial 
there is a life-lorce, called either magnetic 
or odybe forte, winch olieysLius analogous 
to those of magnetism, and tliiougli which 
one individual may by manipulation, or by 
a simple action of his will or mind, undci 
certain conditions, contiol the mental 
and actions of anothci individual. — R. 11. 

J>\NA. 

BIRDS. — The Beauty and Song of 

Beautiful cn atuics of freedom and light 1 
Oh ! whcie ]& the eye that grow ah not 
1)1 1 rht 

As It watchcj you tiimming your soft glossy 
coals, 

Swelling )oiii bosoms, and nifhnig )oiu 
till oats ? 

Olil 1 would not .ask, a* the old dittus 
sing, 

To be ‘Miapxjy as sand-boy” or “happy as 
King ; ’’ 

For the joy is more lihssful that bnls me 
declare 

“I’m as happy as all the wild birds m the 
air.” 

T will tell them to find me a grave when 1 
die 

Where no marble will shut out the glorious 
shy; 

Let them give me a tomb where the d lisy 
will blcKim. 

Where the moon will sliinc down, and the 
leveret pass by ; 

But be sure tliere's a tree stretching out 
high and wide, 

Wheie the linnet, the thrush, and the vs'ood- 
laik may hide ; 

Foi the tiucst .and purest of icquicms licaid, 
Is the eloquent hyiim of the beautiful bird I 

Cook. 

BIRDS.— The Flight of 

When winter biles iii3on the naked plain, 
Noi food, nor shcltei, in the gn#vosrtmaui, 
By instinct led, a firm united liancl, 

As marsliall’d by some skilful generar.s 
band. 

The congrcMted nations wing their w.ay 
In dusky columns o’er llie tiackless sea ; 

In clouds unuumber'd, annual hover o’er 
The craggy Bass, or Kilda’s utmost sliore ; 
Thence spread their saiU to meet the 
southern wind, 

And leave the gathering tempest far behind; 
Pursue the cirduig sun’s indulgent ray. 
Course the swrift seasons, and o’ertake tlie 
day.— B arbauld. 


BIRDS. — The Flight of 

It is com])utcd that the swallow flic'» 
upward of sixty, the crow Iwcnty-tive, and 
the hawk forty-two miles .an horn. 'Jlic 
flight of the J'aighsh eagle is sik thousand 
Icct in a minute. — R, Wii H)N. 

BIRDS.— The Habits of 

Say, who the various n.ations can declare' 
That ploii^di, with busy wing, the pcojded 
air ? " 

These cleave the ciumbhng baiR for insect 
fi)o<l ; 

Those dip Ihcir civ)okecI beak in kiiidicd 
blood ; A 

Some ]i unit the lusliy mooi, the lonely 
woods ; 

SoiiK batlie Ihcii silver plumage in tin* 
floods ; 

vSomc tly l«) man, his houseluild gC)ds im- 
plore, 

And gather lound his hosj>ilable dooi ; 

Wait tlie known call, and find piotcction 
thcic 

Fiom all the lesser tyianls of the air. 

IhVRHAUI D. 

BIRDS. — Love among 

Of love need 1 say anything? Wlio u 
there that has not v\ ate lied the hiids iiom 
St. \ . Icnline’s day oiiwaid'*, thiough then 

couitsliij.s, \M ddiiigs, lovers' qin riels, hou *• 
building •», w( Icoiniijg of the small siiaiif^ti , 
musing the heirs and hciicsses, and SLiicImg 
the young people foilh into thcwoild? — 
PRor Ct Wdi 

BIRDS. —Retaliation among 

A neighbouring gentleman, one -^umma, 
had lost most o( his chickens by a sp.iiiow- 
hawk, that came ghdmg clown bawccii a 
iaggot ])dc and the end of his house to the 
place wheie the loo))s stood. The owuei, 
inwardly VC \ul to sie his flock thus diim- 
nislimgjhung a setting net ailioitly between 
the ])ile and the house, into vvlmh the 
caitiff dashed, and was entangled. Resent- 
ment suggested the law' of ra.iJiation ; he, 
thciefoie, clipped the hav\k’s wings, cut off 
his talons nnd fixing a coik on his hill, 
threw •liiiii dowm among the brjod-hen^. 
Imagination cannot paml the .scene that 
ensued ; the expressions that fear, rage, 
and revenge inspired, weie new, oi at least 
such as had been unnoticed before. The 
exasperated matrons upbraided— they exe- 
crated— they insulted— they ti lUmphed. In 
a word, they never desisted from buffeting 
their adveisary till they had tom him in a 
hundred i)iocc3. — G. WHITE. * 

BIRDS. — Telegraphy among the 

I watch a troop of ciSws, who by some 
**ovvn correspondent ” of Iheiis have Icamed 
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that Farmer Blyth’s neighbours will hold a 
ploughing match on his grounds, and have 
in conseouencc summoned their brethren to 
a Diet of Worms. How unconcerned they 
look, as if worms were nothing to them 1 
How grave, as if it were an Ecclesiastical 
Convocation, and they had no thoughts of 
the earth, earthy ! Yet point a gun, or 
anything like it towards them, and in a 
moment the very buds whose backs seemed 
turned to you will give a flutter of their 
wings, which appears an involuntary 
struggle, but in reality is as significant a 
danger-signal as a red fl.ag on a railway, 
and is si^cicnt to cleat the held. Nor arc 
these crows exceptionally wise. All their 
feathered l>rcthren have made a, sacred 
compact that never with their consent shall 
salt be put upon thcii tails. The siiarrows 
are not so idle tliat they do not pass tlie word 
to each other when cnimb-, are falling thick 
from some rich man's table. 'I'he doves, 
though they look so innocent, do not .s])cnd 
all tlicii time iii coomg love songs and 
cradle lullabies, or in preening tUcir rahi- 
lx)w feathers. They have a Mark Lant 
Express of their own, and by a ]icck, or a 
ruffle of then teiUlvci'., can direct each 
other to the fields wheic (he autumn wheal 
is germinating best, ui the gardens wlieie 
the green peas aic fullest and sweetest. — 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

BIRDS. — The Voices of 

The winged liibis have various soumls 
and voices adapted to express their vaiious 
passions, wants, and feelings, such as anger, 
fear, love, hatred, hunger, and the like. 
All speacs are not c(iu*iliy eloquent ; some 
are copious and fluent, as it were, in their 
utterance, while otUois are confined to a 
few im]>ortant sounds; no biul, like the 
fish kind, is quite mule, though some are 
rather silent. 'I’lic language of birds is 
very ancient, and like oilier ancient modes 
of speech, vej> elliptical; Jillle is said, 
but nuidi is meant and understood, ’i'he 
notes of tlie eagle are dirill and luerc- 
ing ; and almut the season of nidilicatioii 
much divei-sifieil, as I have been often 
assured by a curious observer of nature, 
who long resided at ( libra Itnr, where eagles 
abound. The notes ot our hawks much 
resemble those of the king of birds. Owls 
have very expressive notes ; they hoot in 
a fine vocal .sound, much resembling the 
vex kumamt and reducible by a pitch-pipe 
to a musical key, 1 'h is note seems to express 
complaceiicy and rivalry among the males ; 
they use also a quick call and an horrible 
scream ; and can snore and hiss when tlicy 
mean to menace. Havens, l^eside their 
loud crpak, c.'in^xcrt a deep and solemn 
note that makes the woods to echo ; the 
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amorous sound of a crow is strange and 
ridiculous ; rooks, in the breeding season, 
attempt sometimes in the gaiety of their 
hearts, to sing, but with no great success ; 
the parrot kinAiave many modulations of 
voice, as appears by their aptitude to learn 
human sounds ; doves coo in an amorous 
and mournful manner, and are emblems of 
despairing lovers ; the woodpecker sets up 
a sort of loud and hc.'irty laugh; the fern-owl, 
or go.'it-suckcr, from the dusk till daybreak, 
serenades his mate witli the clattering of 
castanets. All the tuneful passeres express 
their complacency by sweet modulations, 
and a variety of melody. The swallow, 
by a shiill alarm, bespeaks the attention 
of the other hinttidinn, and bids them be 
awaic that the hawk is at hand. Aquatic 
and gregarious biids, espeiially the noc- 
tuina^ that shift their quarters in the dork, 
are very noisy and loquacious,- -as cranes, 
wild geese, w lid cluck'i, and tlie like : their 
perpetual clamour pio\ents them from dis- 
jiersing and losing their companions — (1. 
WmiL. 

BIRD‘S-NEST.— A 

A natural egg cup : a craille rocked by the 
wind. —Mrs. Balfou r. 

BIRTH. — Boasting of 

My boast is — ^nol that 1 deduce my birth 
From loins enthioned, and rulers of the 
earth ; 

Bill higher far my iiroud pretensions^isc, 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 

Cow PER. 

BIRTH. — Crying at the 

When we arc bom, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. — Shakspeare. 

BIRTH.— Nobility of 
Nobility of birth docs not always insure 
a corresponding nobility of mind ; if it did, 
it would always act as a stimulus to noble 
actions ; but it sometimes acts as a clog 
rathci than a spur.- -CoL'i(;|N. 

BIRTH-DAY.— Reflections on a 
Each year as it rolls by .seems to rivet 
with moie enduring importance a day of 
anniversary — more especially one of an 
event which was the ushering into an 
eternity of either misery or joy a respon- 
sible creature. As boys, we have looked 
forward to them as the occasion of a holi- 
day ; os men, we look back on them as so 
many waymarks on which are noted the 
sins and mercies of successive years. T^y 
were seasons of unmingicd pleasure— now 
of self-reproach and melanrhuly retrospect 
Opportunities irreparably suffered to slip by 
—years of self-indulgence — ^friends alicuaWd 
—others wantonly grieved — in some in* 
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Stances the hour of reconciliation l^t for 
ever, because they have gone to their long 
home. Two lines in the frontispiece of a 
little hymn-book, which I have not seen 
since 1 was five years olflimseem bianded 
with letters of file on my memory:— 

“ Qh 1 if she would but come again, 

I think l*d vex her so no more I 

F. W. Robertson. 

BISHOP. — The Character of a 

Though supposed to sustain a position 
equal to that of an apostle, he is an em- 
bodiment of kindness as well as of learning, 
if he be a bishop after God’s own heart. 
He rules his diocese — not with a rod of 
iron, but with the sccpLie of love. His 
whole life, in its muUiidicd forms, is an 
emphatic commentary on the thirteenth 
chaijtcr of St. I^aul’s Epistle lo the Coiin- 
tliians. — Dr. Davies. 

BISHOP.— The Most Diligent 

1 would ask a strange question : — Who is 
the most diligent bishop and prelate in all 
England, and passeth all the rest in doing 
his office ? 1 can tell, for I know who he is ; 
I know him well ; but now mcthinks 1 see 
>ou listening and hcaikening that I should 
name him. Thoie is one that passeth all 
the othei, and is the roost diligent prelate 
and preacher in all England. And will ye 
know who it is ? 1 w ill tell you : ii is the 
devil. He is the most diligent preacher of 
all other ; he is never out of his diocese ; 
he is never from his cure ; ye shall never 
find him unoccupied ; he is ever in his 
parish ; he keepeth residence at all times ; 
ye shall never find him out of the way, call 
for him when ye will ; he is ever at home ; 
the most diligent preacher m all the realm; 
he is ever at his plough ; he is ever apply- 
ing to his business ; ye shall never find him 
iillc, I wairant you ; and his office is to 
hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to 
set up idolatry, to devise as many ways as 
can be to deface and obscure God’s gloiy. 
—Bp. I^atjmer. 

BLACKSMITH.— The Village 

Under a spreading chesnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty roan is be, 

With large and sineuy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 



His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whale’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Longfellow. 


BLAME.— Hard to Keep from 

In persons of remarkable activity, who 
are constantly engaged m one duty or 
another, and who are thereby thrown into 
situations of difficulty and temptation, how 
bard it is to keep free from blame I Some- 
thing is hastily said ; something is unwisely 
done ; a reproof is given without due con- 
sideration ; a reply is loo bitter. — Bogue. 

BLEMISHES —Slight 

As in the case of painters, who have 
undertaken to give us a beautiful and 
graceful figure, which may have some slight 
blemishes, we do not wish them t<y>ass over 
such blemishes altogether, nor yet to mark 
them too prominently. The one would spoil 
the beauty, and the other destroy the like- 
ness of the picture. — Plutarch. 

blessed. — T he Condition of the 

The condition of the blessed in a better 
world is not likely to be a stale of mere 
repose, — of total inactivity, in which they 
will be occupied in mere contemplation, 
without havmg, propeily speaking, any- 
thing /b day as if “peace’* and “rest” 
necnssarily implied utter indolence. On 
the contrary, there seems every reason 
to believe that, though exempted^ from 
painful toils and distressing an\ietics, as 
well as from cveiy othei kind of suffenug^ 
— ^and though, in that sense, they will “rest 
fiom their labours,*’ yet they will still be 
employed in doing good offices to the 
children of iheii Heavenly Father. — Abp. 
\^A1£LY. 

BLESSEDNESS, — The Diacoveiy of 

The furthest that any of the philosophers 
went in the discovery of blessedness, wrs 
to pronounce that no man could be called 
blessed before his deatli ; not that they had 
found what kind of better blessedness they 
went to after death, but that till death they 
weie sure every man was subject to new 
miseries. The Christian philosophy goes 
farther ; it shows a more perfect blessedness 
tlian they conceived for the next life, and it 
imparts that blessedness to this life also.— 
Dr. Donne. 

BLESSEDNESS.— The Nature of 

Blessedness consists in the accomplish- 
ments of our desires, and in our having only 
regular desires.— S t. Augustine, 

BLESSING.— Aeking God’s 

There is nothing which it is right for us 
to do. but it is also right to ask that God 
would bless it; and, inffi^ed, there is nothing 
so little Imt the frown of Cod can convert 
it into the most sad calamity, or His smile 
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exalt it into a rno.^!: memorable mercy ; and 
there is notJjini? we can do, but iti com- 
plexion for Meal or woe depends entirely 
on what the iiord will mahe it. It is said 
of Matthew Henry, that no jomney M'as 
undettaken, nor any subject or course of 
sermons entered upon, no book committed 
to the press, nor any trouble apprehended 
oi felt, Mithoiit a paiticiilar ai)plicatioii to 
the mercy-seat for direction, assisiaiKy, and 
success, * * * It is lecorded of Cor- 
ut bus Winter, that he schlom openetl a 
book, even on generjl subjects, without a 
moment’s prayer. 'I lie late Jlishop Hebcr, 
on each new incident of his history, or on 
the eve of any iindciULiiig. used to com- 
pose a biief Latin pKi)er, imploring special 
Ik Ip and guidance. * * * A late phy- 
sician, o! great celcbiily, used to asciihc 
nutcli of his Slice c\^s to thiee maxims of his 
father’s, the last* and liesl of which was 
— “ Always pi ay for your patients.”— 1 )k. 
J. IIamThon. 

BLESSING AND A CURSE.— A 

A blessing stars bn th for c*\ cr, but a curse 
Is like a cloud— it passe".. — r. J. IJaillv. 

BLESSINGS' ' must be Apprehended and 

Appropriated. 

The 1 idlest, most variegated, and beau- 
tiful Jamlscape in naliue -the most ma|es(ic 
and sublime ojKiatioH'. of tlie divino hand 
in heaven or eaith, aibird no pleasure to 
the eye unless viewed and contemplated by 
that organ. The most ia])tuious liarmuujps 
and melodies of naluie or of art, afford no 
pleasure iiiilcss listened to and heard. In 
/am the aromatic shrubs and fragrant 
powers of the gaiden pour their delicious 
otbmis into the bovnn of gentle zephyrs, 
to be w.'ftcd to ovu nosliils, il wo inhale 
them JK)t. So the rich provisions of 
Almighty love, disid.iji'i to man in a thoii- 
snud ways, but consmnniatcd beyond our 
powers of thought and uttciancc in the gift 
of eternal youth, beauty, and lovediness to 
iallen man, througli the incarnation of the 
Kvei lasting Word - the sulfei ings unto death 
ol lUs only litgotten and infinitely beloved 
Son -and tlinmgh the sanctification of Ilis 
I Toly Spirit, — unless appichended and ap- 
propriated by faith, can neither fill the 
SMiul with hea\enly peace, and joy, and love, 
nor give to man the victory over death, the 
grave, and Satan. — A. Campulll. 

BLESSINGS -Mistoken. 

We mistake the gratuitous blessings cf 
Heaven for the fruiU of our own industry. 
— ‘L’Estrangk. 
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BLESSINGS— Prized when Lost. 

It so falls out, 

That what we have we piuc not to the 
worth 

Whiles wc enjo]^ it ; but being lacked and 
lost, 

Why, then we rack the value ; then m e 
find 

The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours.— Sit akspe are. 

BLIND. — Cheerfulness of the 

These eyes, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
llereft of light, their seeing have foigot ; 
Nor to their idle oibs ilotli sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, ihrougliout the 
year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I ai guc not 
Against IIea\cn’s liand or will, nor bate a 
j“t 

Of licait or hope ; but still bear up and 
steer 

Right onward. — Mil TON. 

BLIND. — Contentment when 

“I never saw Idl T w’as blind,” said a 
blind man to me; ** nor did I ever know 
contentment wlien I had my eyesight, as I 
do now that 1 have lost it. 1 can truly 
affirm, though few know how to credit me, 
that J would on no acroiint change my 
piescnl situation and circumstances wdth 
any that I ever enjoyed before I was blind.” 
—Simeon. 

BLIND. — The Fear of Becoming 

I turn fiom a view of the venial beauties 
that me spreading all aiound me, with sad 
emotion, to tlmik that piobably in a little 
M hile all the ci cation will be to me shrouded 
in a night which nothing will irradiate bur 
the sun of another wo/'Af.— F oster. 

BLIND. — The Lamentation of the 
() misery and mourning I T have fell— 

Yes, 1 have felt like some dcseited world 
Thai Hod had done with, and had cast 
aside 

To rock and stagger through the gulfs of 
s])ace, 

He never looking on it any more — 
Uutillcd, no use, no pleasure, not desired, 
Nor lighted on hy angels in their flight 
From licavcn to happier planets, and the 
race 

That once had dw’clt on it withdrawn or 
dead : 

Could such a world have hope lliat some 
blest day 

God would remember her, and fashion her 
Anew?— INGELOW. 



BLIND 


BLOOD. 


BLIND — Nature Recompenseth the 
This fellow mil'll have a rare uudci standing , 
hor Nature recompenseth the defects 
Of one imit with ledundiuce in another 
Blind men have e\eeilenl xnemoiieo , and 
the ton^e « 

Thus indisposed, theie’s treisure in the 
intellect— Shikliy 


Ml HtnryMojL , though blinlfiom liis 
infancy, by the ir loui and assi lialy of his 
api hellion \nd I y the foiee of a cuius t > 
wliieh 11 )tlung is mii cnetriblc, ha I n >t 
only mide mei edible advances iii media 
meal operations, m music, and m the laii 
guages, but uas likeivise piofouudly skilk I 
in „eomeU> in optics, m ilgibi i, m isti j 
uomv In elunnstrj, iiid in all the ol bn 
brandies of iiatuial philosoihy, as tiujit 
b) Newton, nii I icctivt 1 by inaluii 
111, u iild Bluklotk, uh) IS sail to 
hiioseeii the light only for fivt months 
b siks lnvin,r mal himself mister cf 
tiKik, I itin Itilian, ml ] ruuh, wis 
'so I b'^eat loet Di Nieh las Siuiulti 
sjii, bcin m t()S2 , nny bt coiisileied as i 

II by foi Ins aiplKalion and suc<e s m 
nutlKiiulieal lileiatuie, though he lost las 
sight befjre he was a year old When 
V mug, he could mike long and diffuult 
(ikulilions, without hiving any sensible 
nulls to issist las munoiy At ei,,hUen 
he was taught the pimeiples of il,.ebi i 
an I gt oineti > lie went to C. hr st C Ih ge, 
( a nlifidgc, it twenty fae Ihs it] utition 
w IS Mun >iiead thr iiji tlie Umveisitv, 

III I numl CIS ittuilel t > litai his inathe 
m ilic il lecluies lie ma k suth pi ifieieney, 
tut he wis aftei wards ekeltd I ueasiin 
Prifes 01 of Mithcmaties in 1711, and in 
1736 he was admitted Member of the Royal 
Souety, He invented, fir liis own use, a 
1 ill Aiithnielie that is, a metliod of 
j) 1 firming opeialions in arithmetic solely 
1 y the sense of touch llis sense of tuuih 
w IS -,0 pcifect, that he coul I dise over, with 
the greatest exactness, the slightest inequali- 
ties ol '•urfice, and could distint,uish in 
the most hn shed works the smallest over 
sight in the polish -liucK 

BLIND — The Patience of the 
When I consider how my light is spent 
Lre half myda}s in thi diik woild and 
widfe, 

And that one tilent which is death to hide, 
lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

io serve tlieiewith my Mikei, and pre 
bcnt 

Mv true aocoung lest He returning i hide — 
‘ Doth God exact day labour, light 
denied?" 

1 fondly ask . but Patience, to prevent 


lhat muimui, soon re| lies— God doth 
not need 

Lither man’s works or llis own gifts, 
who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him 
best Ills state 

Is kingly , thousands at His bidding spu d 
And post oer land and oeein without 
rest , 

They ils6 serve who only stand and wait ” 

Mil ION 

BLISS —The Gift and Enjoyment of 

As blisa is happiness in the highest 
(k„ret It cm be given only by a tiod, and 
tiij )>e 1 only by a saint —1 1) \ \ jls 

BLISS — Man a Tic of Earthly 

1 he SI ukr s mist ittcnu ited w ib 
Is e )id- IS eible, to nun s tendei tie 
Of eaithly bliss , it bie iks at every biee/c 
Dk 1 \ 01 NO 

BLISS —Mutual 

In distant souls congenial pissio is „low, 
And mutual feelings mutual bliss best w 
1 vieoMR 

BLOCKHEAD —The Bookful 

T lie f lokfiil blockhead, ignoi intly read, 
With loids of Icirned lumber in nis head 

PuiL 

BLOCKHEAD —The Failings of a 

lie cm neither sit noi stand, think 01 
speak as one possessing tlie faculty of 
rev — IlALLlWaLL 

BLOOD —One 

I rom Peter the Hermit’s time to Loua 
pules, and fiom his to the eiiliest des]>ot 
afbei the hum m race, m c oiieert w ilh evei y 
fiendish spirit tint luted God and min, 
have waged a perpetual crus ide igamst Hi it 
gieat truth which Paul utleied on Mars 
lull But did they succeed? Did the dark 
passions of their alienated lieirt , or all 
their crimson issues, pul out tint li^ht? 
Nations fell in the struggle , crowns fell 
like stars in the Apocilypse, but did the 
angel flymg through the midst of heaven, 
with the tVLi lasting gospd, did he suspend 
his flight and rest upon his fol led wings ? 
No • had we but ears to hear anythmg but 
the dm of this noisy world, we might even 
now catch the sound of hts trumpet, pio 
claiming os he flies — “God hilh mode of 
one b’ ;od all nations of men ^ — ilUKKii l 

BLOOD — The Patriot a 

Irani tour blood the olivr blooms, and 
the preei jus seed springs luatil) — ScHIL- 
LkR 
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BOA$TB»9. 


BLOOBt^Tbe 6«rvtec of 

Ai Ul dews on quenchless sands, 
Bloodfonljr serves to wash Ambitian^s hands. 

Byron* 

MObD.|MKSKZY.--Th« 

There were some amongst our men, and 
emi amongst our officers, who performed 
hiideDUs wonders in the way of slaughter ; 
for the Russians were under such cogent 
obligation to save their Crar’s cherished 
ordnance from capture, and were, many of 
them, so brare and obstinate, that even the 
sense of being altogether unequal to strive 
against an onslaught of English cavalry did 
not suffice to make them yield. There was 
one of our officers who became afflicted, if 
so one may speak, with what has been 
called the blood<frcnsy. Much gore be- 
smeared him, and the result of the contest 
was such lu might seem confirmatory of the 
vulgar belief as to the maddening power of 
human blood. This officer, whilst under 
the frem^, raged wildly against human life, 
cutting oown, it was said, very many of the 
obstinate Russians with his own recking 
hand. I have heard that, after the battle, 
when this officer had calmed down, there 
was so great re-action in his nervous system, 
that he burst into tears and cned like a 
little child. Other officers of a different,^ 
temperament made use of their revolvcis 
with a terrible diligence. -^K inglake, 

BI^OSROMS.— Infant | 

Infant blossoms their chaste odours pay, 

And blush thoir fragrant lives away. 

Gariii. 

BLOSSOMS. — ‘A Lesson from the 

The blossoms of Spring are as brief as 
they are beautiful. For a short time they 
embellish the countiy, dopwing, as it weie, 
a bridal veil over ev<i||Me and hedge. It 
seems, indeed, as if Nature had given them 
existence only to show their worth, and 
then to destroy them. Yet they are ** fair 
pledges of a fruitful tree,*^ tnd teach us the 
solemn lesson'^that everything lovely on 
earth is deaUned soon to perish, and^like 
them to glide into the grave.— E. M. 
Da visa. 

BLOT.--NO Mflali one Line to 

htot one immoral, one corrupted thought. 
One which, dyings he could wish to 
bloti— L yttlrtoh. 

»LOW.--TheBe*AUofa 
' Wall Btmckt there was blow for blow, « 
That but this blow might be the htM and 
theetMl^^aU 1iare.-%t{ASS]»BARB. 
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BLUS.STaeXINQS. 

This term is derived firom itbe name given 
to certain meetings held by ladigL in the 
days of Dr. Johnson, for conversanon with 
distinguished literary men. One of the 
most enjfhieaji memb^ was a Mr. Stilling* 
fleet, who always wore blue stockings, and 
who was so much distinguished for his con- 
versational powers that his absence at any 
time was felt to be a great loss, so that the 
remark became common — “We can do 
nothing without the blue stockings.” Hence 
these meetings were sportively called blue- 
stocking clubs, and the ladies who attended 
them, blue-stockings.— Boswell. 

BLUSH. — Ashamed to 

In the presence of the shameless and the 
unblushing, the young offender is ashamed 
to blush.— BUCKMINSIER. 

BLUSH.— The Beauty of a 
The blush is beautiful, but it is some- 
times inconvenient. — Goldoni. 

BLUSH.— The Character of a 
The ambiguous livery Worn alike by 
modesty and sliame. — M rs. Balfour. 

BLUSH.— The Sign of • * * 

A blush is the sign which Nature hangs 
out to show where chaslFty and tionour 
dwell.— Scriver. ' ' , 

BLUSHES.— Glowing with 

She, proudly eminent above the rest. 

With blushes glow’d; such blushes as 
adoin 

The ruddy welkin or the purple mom. 

Ovid. 

BLUSHES.— Rising 

The rising blushes, which her cheeks o’er- 
sprecd, 

Are opening roses in the lily’s bed.— G ay, 

BLUSTERER.— The Toola of a 

A noisy tongue, a boasting spirit, a con- 
fused manner, and a swaggering gait. — 
llALLIWELL. 

BOASTER.— The Weapon of a 

With all hts tumid boasts, he’s like the 
sword-fish, 

Who only wears his weapon in bis mouth. 

* Madden, 

BOASTERS.— The Character of 

Impatient of labour and of danger, more 
ready to boaxt of their valour than to ^ 
play it.— S allust. 



BODY. 


The QmbMt 

UfltuiHy, tlw gMtettt boasters aie the 
fltjdaJlest^rkers. The deep riTers pay a 
UtTlper tribute to the sea than shaUoar 
bsodka^ and yet empty rimmseives with 
less noise.*-W, Sbckxr. 

BOABTINO AMD DIGNITY. 

Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. 

Dr. E. Young. 

boatman- a Description of a 

There is a certain expression about his 
loose hands, when they are not in his 
pockets, as if he were carrying a consider- 
able lump of iron in each, without any m- 
convenience, which suggests stren^h, but he 
never seems to use it. He has tne appear- 
ance of perpetually strollinc— running is 
too inappropriate a word to be thought of 
— to seed. The only subject on which he 
appears to feel any approach to enthusiasm 
is pitch. He pitches everything he can lay 
hold of— the pier, the palings, his boat, 
his house. When there is noUiing else left 
he tiim^ to and even pitches his hat, or his 
rough-weather clothing. — Dickens. 

BOATMAN.— A Rough 

A surly boatman, rough as seas and winds. 

^ Prior. 

BODIBS.— Blemished ^ 

We.dften fee blemished bodies rare in 
mental ex^yellendes ; which is an admirable 
insrinot of Nature, that being conscious of 
her own defects, and not able to absterge 
them, “she uses diversion, and draws the 
consideration of the beholders to those 
parts wherein she is more confident of her 
qualifications. — Fsltham. 

BOD1B8.— Politic 

Politic bodies have no natural afiectioiis ; 
they are guided by particular interest; 
and beyond that are not to be trusted.-^ 
Rudyard. 

BODY.-— The Qraocfulness of the 

The body is the least graceful when the 
limbi are msdeing their last efforts and 
hastening to their just proportion,— Bp. 
Hurp. 

BODY.— ^he Management of the 
Iliave nothing new to say upon the man- 
which the body requires. The 
cqitooii rides are the best i— exercise 
Yrithput fatigue ; generous living without 
^oeas; eany risings and modemtion in 
sleeping. These are the apothemns of old 
women j bnt if are not attended to, 
hAppinesa beeoimes so extremely difficult 
Chii; very Ihw persons can attain to it, Xn 


this point of view, the care of the body 
becomes a subject of elevation and im- 
portance. A wmk in the fields, an hour's 
less sleep, may remove all those bodily 
vexations and disquietudes which are such 
formidable enemies to virtue; and may enable 
the mind to pursue its own resolves without 
that constant train of temptations to resist, 
and obstacles to overcome, which it always 
experienced Atom the bad organisation of its 
companion. — S. Smith. ^ 

BODY.-yThe Matchless Mechanism of the 

We undertake to prove that the founda- 
tion of the Eddystone lighthouse— ‘the per- 
fection of engineering &ill, is not formed 
on principles so correct as those which have 
directed the arrangement of the bones of 
the foot ; — ^that the most perfect pillar of 
king-post is not adjusted with the accuracy 
of the hollow bones which support our 
weight ;— that the insertion of a ship’s mast 
into the hull is a clumsy contrivance com- 
pared with the connexions of the human 
spme and pelvis;— and that the tendons are 
composed in a manner superior to the last 
patent cables of Huddart, or the yet more 
recently improved chain cables of Bloxam. 
—Sir C. Bell. 

BODY.— Over-Attention to the 

A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight the hovel, as beneath her care ; 
But how a body so fentastic, trim. 

And quaint in its deportment and attiro. 
Can lodge a heavenly mind, demands a 
doubt— Cov^PBR. 

BODY. — The Resurrection of the 

I have stood in a smith’s forge, and seen 
him put a rusty, cold, dull piece of iron 
into the fire, andg^er a while, he hath 
taken the v^ sn^mumerical individual 
piece of iron out of the fire, but bright, 
sparkljpg. And thus it is with our bodies ; 
th^ are laid down in the grave, dead, 
heavy, earthly rbut, at that general con- 
fiagration, this dead, heavy, earthly body 
shall arise living, lightsome, glorious.— Dr. 
Fuller. 

BODY. — A Strong and Clean 

Only in a strong and dean body can the 
soul do its message fitly. The praises of 
cold water seem to me an excellent sign of 
the age. They denote a tendency to the 
true me. We are now to have as a remedy 
for ills, not orvietan, or c^um, or any 
quack medicine, but plenty of air and water, 
inth due'attenrion to wannlh and freedom 
in dress,' and simplicity of diet Evenr 
dey we cjbserve signs that the natural feel" 
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biM^iili these stubjects m ebout to be re- 
ipm^Mod the body to cUim care as the 
, oiffu of the tmk not as the 

eo6t of#aervile labour, or the o1]ject of 
moHuptoouB iaduIgence.->^M. Fuller. 


BOpy.^The Voice of the 

The pasMohs are the voice of the body. 
-^otibSfiAtr. ^ 

BOlf^PNESS— is ever Blind. 

It deserve{> to be considered that boldness 
is evei blind, for it sees not dangers and in- 
conveniences I whence His bad in council 
though good in execution. The right use 
of bold persons, therefore, is that they 
never command in chief, but serve as 
seconds, under the duection of others; 
for in council His good to see dangtrs, and 
in execution not to see them unless they are 
veiy great.— LorP Bacon. 


BOLDNESS. — The Danger of 

Some, in foul seasons, perish through 
despair ; 

But more, through boldness, when the days 
aie fair.— J. Blaumont. 


BOLDNESS. --A Decent 

Fear not, but be bold : 
A decent boldness tv«r meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and cv’n a stranger recommends. 

POPL. 


BOLDNESS,— Great and Wicked 

It was bold to violate so openly and so 
scornfully all acts and constitutions of a 
nation, and afterwards of his own making ; 
—it wab bold to trample upon the patience 
of his OAvn, and piovoke tlmi of ail neigh* 
bou:i^ countneb ; it ^ bold,l say, above 
all BlIaMs, to usurp tyranny to him- 
self; and Impudent abo^ ^ impudences to 
endeavour to transmit it to his posterity. 

, Bat all this boldness is sa &r 6oin being a 
Bfgn of manly courage— wliidi dares not 

n esn the rules of any other virtue— 
is only a demonstration of brutish 
madness or diabolical possession. There 
ia no man ever ancceeds in one wickedness, 
but it gives him the boldness to attempt a 
mater. It waaboldlydone of Nero tokUI 
hit mother in4 all the chief nobility of the 
empires it was boldly dohe to set the 
metropolis of the whole woxM on fire, and 
undattiited^ to play upon his harp while he 
shw It bumiflB; 1 coaid reckoo up five 
hni&dred bddhesaed of that groat jperson* 
who wahted, whefi he wa$ to die, UiRt 
OQutage which eotdd hsfdly have fidm any 
vomaft in lhfrp;a imoemity.— H. CovasY. 




BONDS,— Conac|antlotti ^ ^ i. ^ 

The knot that binds me' by the IpV ofjyj 
courtel^, pjndies me more then or '' 
legal Ronstraiiit, and I am more 0 
ease when bou^ by a scriverfer than by 
myself, la it not reason that my eomdenoe 
should be much more cuga^d when Ifien 
simply rely upon it 3^ In a hood my faith 
owes nothing, because it has nothing lent 
it. Let them trust to the security they have 
taken without me ; I had much rather bmslc 
the walls of a prison, and the laws them- - 
selves, than my own word. — ^M ontaIG^E. ' 


BONDS. — Equal 

The iron chain and the silken cord, both 
equally aie bonds. — Schiller, 


BOOK. — Answering a 
In answering a book, His best to be short, 
otherwise he mat I write against will sus- 

E cct 1 intend to weary him, not to satisfy 
im. Besides, in being long, I shall give 
my adversary a huge advantage ; somehow 
or other he will pick a hole. — Selden. 


BOOK. — The Borrower of a 

The borrower of a book incurs two 
obligations: the first is— to i cad it imme- 
diately ; the second is — to return it as soon 
as read. — Murphy. 


BOOK. — The Company of a 
A book is good company. It is full of 
conversation without loquacity. It* comes 
to your longing with full instruction, but 
]Tuisucs you never. It is not offended at 
your absent-mindedness, nor jealous if you 
turn to othei pleasuies. It silently serves 
the soul without recompense, not even foi 
the hire of love. And yet more noble, — it 
seems to pass fiom itself, and to enter the 
memory, and to hover in a silvery trans- 
figuration there, until the outward book is 
but a body, and its soul and spiiit arc 
flown to you, and possess your memory like 
a spirit.— H. W. Beecher, 


BOOK. — The End of a ^ ^ 

As pilgrims rejoice, beholding their native 
land, so are transenbers made glad, behold- 
ing the end of a book.— M ontfaucom. 


BpOIL— The Importance of a 

Among the varied external infloencea 
amidst which the human race is devek^ed, 
abook is incomparably the most important, 
and the only ohethat is absolutely ssimM 
Upon it the collective education bf {he race 
dt^ds. It is the sole iostratfiem of icg^ 
t^nng, peipetuating, transmitting thoum 
— Brof. Eoqbrs, 
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i*' XfWli !im toaldkl^ jan^ havixi|||i 

^ w Biklom ft^lyrd the 
toiy 0^% newHiimaNl yo^r Aelyea, 
yito a tratt jh u to <Urif 
Miledce^ tmt dxtta pound to^the ptoaimng 
Attewo^cioas volume I— the consideration 
ds to which, oul: of a long lift ofwants, shall 
^pass oufT into the list m possessions ; the 
jideasiue of the mere act of bt(jfing (the 
e^oolboy all over again) ; then the bringing 
new treasure home ; the gratification of 
unwrapping it, and of showing it to your 
w^e ; the (^m^ enjoyment of cutting it ; the 
excitement of ‘the rearrangement 'of the 
shelves; the satisfied contemplation of its 
Wk when it is finally settled, also on 
coming down next morning ; the side-glance 
of pleased remembrance of it for some days 
after. And now see how all this pleasure 
fleets when for your few carefully collected 
and much-prized drops is substituted a 
whole nver, into which you mav dip a 
bucket if you please. How muen enjoy- 
ment you would miss, you see, if you have 
but to write to the bookseUcris and order 
down a porter’s load of quartos and duo- 
decimos. No, it may doubtless be urged 
that for use the affluence may have advan- 
t^es, but for enjoyment 1 back the rare 
vmume and the rarer set of volumes that* 
belonged to the curate state of slender store. 
—Baynes. 

BOOK. — Maxims respecting a 

My maxims are— never to begin a book 
without finishing it ; never to consider it 
finished without Imowing it ; and to study 
with a whole mind. — Buxton. 


BOOK. — Reproof from a 
We can take reproof patiently from a 
book, but not from a tongue, tlie book 
hurts not our pride, the living reprover 
docs.— T. Adams. 

BOOK.— The Use to be Made of a 

We should moke the same use of a book 
that the bee does of a flower ^ she steals 
sweets fipon;; it^ but does not injure it. — 
Colton. 

BOOKS.— The Advantages of 
The studcnl is now taught by the same 
xnsthictovs who filmed a Xenophon and a 
Sdpio, and can hold converse, in 4i!e re* 
thpuents of his chamber, witii the cele- 
sages of antiquity, w^th nearly the 
Stole advantages as if he ocmly sat with 
Soerate hebeath Ihe riiade of the plane 




B00Ra---^^CtoitlF4 yet Uaslaaa ‘ * V ^ 

How foolish is the mao who kns 
number of costly volumes^ lihe saptoutosil 
furniture, wr mere ornament^ atjil is 
more car^ to keep them from contracting 
a single ^t of inl^ than to use them as the 
means of instructing his ignorance, and 
correcting his faults \ Better n mto with* 
out books, than books without a man.— 
SCRIVEE. 

BOOKS-for ths Plro-Blde. 

Books that yon may carry to the fixe, and 
hold readily in^our hand, are the most 
useful after all A man wkl often look at 
them, and be tempted to go on, when ht 
would have been frightenea at books of a 
larger size and of a more erudite appearance. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

BOOKS. — The Immortality of 

Have nob books become 
Our silent prophets, intellectual kings, 

And hieraras of human thought 
To vice or virtue? Are they not like 
shrines 

For truth?— Cathedrals, where a chasten’d 
heart 

Can worship, or in tranquil hours retreat 
To meet the Spirit of the olden time ? 

For there, the drama of the world abides 
< Yet in fiill play, imfflortally perform’d { 

R. Montqomsxy. 

'BOOKS.— Reading 

' Few are sufficiently sensible of the im- 
portance of that economy inr reading which 
selects, almost exclusively, the very fiiSt 
order of books. Why, except for some 
special reason, read an inferior book at the 
very time you might be reading one of the 
highest order? — Foster. 


vrkh Plato in the Lyceum, or 
CkmKi to nia Tusc^ 


highest order? — F oster. 

BOOKS.-Thm«|^t History o£ ^ 

If the secrerwstory of booK wuld be 
written, and the author’s private thoughts 
and meaifings noted down alongside of his 
story, how mtny insipid volumes would 
beoime interesting^ and dull tales excite the 
reader I— Thacsbray. 

BOOKS— Significant of Rsfinemont. 

The plainest row of books that iMk or ' 
paper ever covered is more significant of 
r^ement thw the most daborately carved 
or sideboard.— H. W. BseCker. 

BOOKS.— A Study without 
A study without iKMoksis like a druggist’s 
riiop, in which the unstopped phia}i and 
em^y boxes can furnish no medicine for the 
cure of disease.— ScRtYE4 
t ? X 73 
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wHm. 


BOY. 


K«Kt hi fattpoitattoe to the matter of the 
hfooka thomadm aae the titlea with whidi 
Hhtf a» tt^ered ioto the reading: world* 
Tbiae ohould he so attractive, and yet so 
exfMessive of the contents within, that every 
student should know at once what to expect 
in the volttmes before him —Davies. 

BORK— to Please. 


seemly bounty is waste both of wealth and 
wit— FatTHAU. 

0 

BOUQUET. — A Fragrant 

It is sweet, 

A thousand diihsrent odours meet, 

And mingle in its rare perfume, 

Such as the winds of summer w^afl 
At open windows through a room ! 

LONGFlfiLLOW. 


A hidden grace 

At every movement seemed to flow from 
her, 

As wind from a waved fan. Form, look, 
and speech 

Had their own cliarm. And if her heart 
hid guile. 

She show'd it not ; she seemed one bom to 
please.— C aldwell. 

BORROW.— To 

To borrow is not much better than to 
beg.— P rop, Lessing. 

BORROWING.— The Effect of 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow- 
ing,— D r. Franklin. 

BORROWING AND LENDING. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 

Foi loan oit loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
V Shaksp&are. 

BOTANY.— The Advantages of 

These are manifold ; for not only is the 
study of botany conducive to the health of 
the body, but it is also enriching to the 
mind, which comes into immediate contact 
with those beautiful, fragrant things which 
manifest and glorify the wisdom and good- 
ness of their great and powerful Creator.— 
Dr. Davies. 

BOUNDAi^Keeping within 
Thegri^tness of the human soul is shown 
by knowing how to keep within proper 
bounds. So far from greatness consisting 
in going beyond its limits, it really consists 
in luepmg within it.— Pascal. 

BOUNTY.— A SmaU 

A small bounty, well bestow’d. 
May perfect Hoaveif s high plan. 

Drennan. 


BOUNTY.— Uoaaemly 

He that spi^e to his proportion, is as 
hmve as a prince : and a prince meowing 
that, !s a pradm t them is no gallantry 
baym what islSit and decent A comely 
beeaty ta better th«a a painted one. Un« 
*♦ 


BOWER.— A Lovely 

Small thickets, with the scented laurels gay, 
Cedar and orange, full of fruit and flower, 

Myrtle and palm, with Interwoven spray, 
Pleach'd m mix'd modes, all lovely, form 
a bower ; 

And, breaking with their shade the scorch- 
ing ray. 

Make a cool shelter from the noontide 
hour, 

And nightingales among those branches 
wing 

Their flight, and safely amoiou^ descants 
sing.— A riosto. 


BOWER.— A Shady 

In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though but 
feigned, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept.— M ilton. 


BOY.— The Parmer's 

Meek, fatherless, and poor, 
Labour his portion, but he felt no more ; 
No stripes, no tyi-anny his steps pursued, 
His life was constant cheerful servitude ; 
Strange te the world, he wore a bashful 
look, 

The field his study, Nature was his book ; 
And as revolving seasons changed the scene 
From bpat to cold, — tempestuous to 
serene, — 

Through ^cry change still varied his 
employ, 

Yet each n^ duty brought its share of joy. 

Bloomfield. 

BOY. — Our Rosy 

A dierub might mistake our rosy boy 
For a reposing mate i— CoXE.^ . 

BOY.— The Village 

Free from the cottage comer, see how 
wild 

The village boy along the pasture hieis, 
Witih^wegd^ell, aii4 sound, and s|^t 

That round the praspect meets his wottde^ 
ingeyea; 

Now, stoopiii^, eager ibr the cowsl^ 
As h e*d get them all,— now, toed 



aovHdOD. 


BRAVEftt« 


Across the flaggy brook he eager lea|>s 
For some new flower his happy rapture 

Now, luring *iiiid thot^ bushes on his { 
knees ^ 

On woodland banks, for Dlue*beU flowers 
he creeps,— 

And now, while looking up among the 
trees. 

He soles a nest, and down he throws his 
flowers, 

And up he climbs with new-fed ecstasies ; 
The happiest object in die summer hours. 

Clare. 

BOYHOOD. — Forgetting the Interests of 
our 

Men forget what they were in their youth, 
oi, at best, only partially remember it : it 
IS hard even for those whose memories are 
sliongest and livdiest to put themselves 
exactly into the same position in which they 
stood as boys ; they can scarcely fancy that 
there was once a time when they caied so 
mucli for pleasures and troubles which now 
seem so trifling. And it may be, that if 
we use hereafter to angels* stature j — if 
wisdom be ours such as we dream not of ; — 
if, licing counted worthy to know God as 
lie is, the poorness of all created pleasuies 
shall be revealed to us, flashing upon our 
uncreated spiiits like light ; — it may be that 
we sliall then feel it as haul to fancy how 
we could have cared for what we now deem 
most important to seem of any importance 
to beings bom for immortality. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that tne interests oi 
manhood will hereafter appear to us just as 
insigniflcant, — I ought lather to say ten 
thousand times more so, — than the interests 
of our boyish years seem to us now. — 1>R. 
Arnold. 

BOYHOOD— Returned. 

I am a boy again ! the days come back 
When smgli^t things made wealth of 
happiness 

And ever were at hand * when I did watch 
With panting heart the striking of the 
clock, 

Which hardly sounded ere the book was 
shut! 

Then for flie race— the leap — the game — 
The vigour and endurance of such joy 1 
h *t e’er to come again ? and care so light, 
That, looking back, you smile you thought 
it care, 

And call it part of pleasure. 

J. S. Knowles. 

BOYflv— The TmiuSug of 

Put a hundred boys together, and the 
lenr of being taa^ed at will always be a 
Stftmg kifluendng motive with every nidi* 


vidoal among them. If a master can turn 
this principle to his own use, and get boys 
to Isiugh at vice, instead of the old plan of 
laughing at virtae, is he not doing a very 
new, a very difficult, and a very Uudable 
thing?— S. Smith. 

BRAOaiMQ.— The SUlinesa of 
It is silly to brag loudly of one’s own 
doings, and to imitate the braggadocio* 
soldier in the play— .telling falsehoods to 
the great amusement of the company.— 
Cicero. 

BRAIN.— A Busy 

My brain, methinks, is like an hour-gksSfL 
Wherein my imaginations nm like sands, 
Filling up. time. — J ONSON. 

BRAIN. — The Improvement of the 

It is good to rub and polish our brain 
against that of others.— M ontaigne. 

BRAINS— Well Prepared. 

Brains well prepared are the monuments 
where human knowledge is most sorely 
engraved. —Rousseau. 

BRASS — an Bmblem. 

Brass is an emblem of duration ; and 
when it is skilfully burnished, will cost re- 
flections from its own supe^cies, without 
any assistance of a mercury from belii^.— 
Dean Swift, 


BRAVE. — Mercy Loved by the 

Cowards arejcruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, *and delight to save. — G ay. 


BRAVE.— An Ode to the 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest J 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck t^eir hallowM mould. 

She there shall dr^ a sweeter 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dix^ is sung ; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

Collins. 


BRAVE.- Truly 


To slight a life in miseiy 
Is nouing $ but he that can be 
Contentedly distressed is truly brave. 

MAETlALi 


BRAVBRhft'^Tlie Beginning of 
Brave tien are brave from the vetyBtffL 
— Co&NBfLLE. 
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jiAXDE. 


Tma btaveiy is sbown by performing 
irilbailt witnesseB what one mighirbe 
capable of doing before ail the world-- 
i#A Rochefoucauld. 

BREAD.'^The Obtainment of 

Water, whicl^ is one of the great ncces- 
saiie9 of life, may in ^ncral be gratui- 
tously procured; but it has been well 
obiervea, that if bread, the other great 
necessary of human life, could be procuied 
on terms equally cheap and easv, there 
would be much more reason to fear that 
men would become brutes for the want 
of something to do, rather than philo- 
sophers from the possession of leisure. — 
Colton. 

BREAST.— Mo Windows in the 

Mature has made man*b breast no windows 
To publish what he docs within doors, 

Mor what daik secrets there inhabit, 

Unless hib own rash folly blab it 

S, Butler. 

BREEDING.— Oeod 
Good breeding consists in having no parti- 
cular mark of any profe&bion, but a general 
degance of manners.— D r. Johnson. 

BRIBDINO.— Ill 

There ore two sorts of ill breading : the 
one a sleepish bashfulness, the other a mis- 
becoming negligence and disiespect in our 
carriage, boui which are avoided by duly 
observing* this one rule-^Kot to think 
meanly of oui selves and not to think 
meanly of others. Cnltivate a disposition 
of mind not to odend, and the most agrees 
able way of expressing that disposition. — 
Locke. 

BREEZE.— The Song of the 

I’ve swept o’er the mountain, the forest, 
andfeU; 

I*ve play’d on the rock, where the wdd 
Cnamois dwell ; 

X have track’d the desert, so dreary and 
rude. 

Through the pathless depths of its soli- 
tude; 

Thrpbgh the ocean caves of the stormy sea 
Ify imrit has wander’d in the midni^t 
ifee; ^ 

X have slept in the lily’s ftamuat beB, 

2 have inoaii'd flitiilhe ear dErough the roiy 

dxdl; 

t h4va TOiRi^Aalehg by the gwglfogftmm, 
i| heve dmei at eve with the pale moon- 
baam; 


I have kissed the rose fn its bfikshing ptfide, 
Till my breath the dew front its has 
dried ; 

1 have stolen away, on my sHken wing^ 

The violet’s sceiil in the early spring ; 

I have hung over gropes where the citron 
grows, 

And the clustering bloom of the orange 
blows ; 

I have sped the dove on its errand home, 
O’er mountain and river, and sun-gilt 
dome ; 

I have hush’d the babe in its cradltMl rest 
With my song, to sleep on its mother’s 
breast.— D ickh?son. 

BREEZES. — Sea and Land 

The sole cause of the sea and land 
breezes is the difference of the sua and 
land temperature. Seas are warmer than 
the shores at night, and then the land air, 
being the colder and denbei, flows towards 
the sea, and creates a land-breeze. In the 
morning the rays of the rising sun heat the 
land faster than the sea, and consequently 
the sea-air, being cooler and denser, presses 
inland, creatmg a sea-breeze, or breeze fioin 
the sea.— Dr. Brewster. 

BREVITY— Defined. 

Brevity is the soul of wit.— S haksvearc. 

BREVITY— an Excellency. 

I saw one excellency was within my 
reach— it was brevity, and I determined to 
obtain it,— J ay. 

BREVITY.— A Reason for 

Be brief; for it is with words as with 
sunbeams— the more they are condensed, 
the deeper they bum. — D r. Southey. 

BRIBERY.— The Evils of 

Of all social or political evils, bribery 
stands in the fore-rank. It has often in- 
duced a man to vote against both con- 
science and principle, and even judges and 
senates have been overcome by its infin- 
ence. Alas for them! » curse of no 
ordinary magnitude has rver followed tht 
guHty compromise.— £. Davies. 

BRIBERY.— The Xnfiaenee of 

The Spartans were the only people that 
for a while seemed to disdatn the love 
money ; but the contagion still spreading, 
even they at last yields to its allufements, 
and every man sought private emdunumts 
without attending to the good of his country. 
** That which has been u that whkh ribiall 
be 1 ’’-'-Bp. Horns, 





miToits. 


l^ehaviour of flit 

Cl«4 ifta of pta^itnd apotloss white, 

Ttio 3rottthful bride with timid steps comes 
forth 

To greet the honi^ to whidi she plights 
her troth, 

Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight 

The toowy veil which circles her around, 

Shades the sweet face from every gazer’s 

Ana thus enwrapt she passes calmly by— 

Nor casts a look but on the unconscious 
ground. 

So should the Church, the bride-elect of 
Heaven, — • 

Remembering whom she goeth forth to 
meet, 

And with a truth that cannot brook 
deceit, 

Holding the faith which unto her is given, — 

Pass through this world, which claims 
her for awhile, 

Nor cast about her longing look nor 
smile.— J. Neal. 


BRIDE. — The Smilea and Tears of the 
Amid the smiles of the happy bride are 
seen falling the tears of the loving child, 
like dew-drops sparkling in sunbeams. 
This is one of nature’s lofSliest sights,* 
hHal piety blends its lustre with coi^ugol 
afifection, and invests even nuptial charms 
with new and captivating beauty. — J. A. 
James. 

BRITAIN— Eulogized. 

This royal throne of kings, this* sceptred 
isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-naradise, 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Agunst infection, and the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Whicn serves it in the office of a wadi, 

Or ns a moat defensive to a bouse, 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Shaksveare. 

BRITAIN.— The Name— 

Britain was the name given to England, 
Scotland, and Wales united. It was pre- 
viously called Albion, from the whiteness 
of its rocks towards the Continent, or the 
coast of France; or, as some authors tUnk, 
£rom the wozd Olbion^ which means rich 
or happy, in regard to its situation and 
fettUify, It was subsequently named Britain, 
from and ctUn^ two words implying 
beauty and white.— Loarinq. 

ABXtAl(N-^Owe« her AH to Rdigion. 

Is the root of honour ; piety the 
only true foundation of patriotism ; ana the 


beat ifofence of a countiy-na people nursed 
up in godliness,— of such viitue, eneigy^ 
imiMiigh morale^ that, animated with a 
cornice which raises them above the fear 
of death, they may be exterminate^ but 
cannot be subdued. It is not as some 
allege, our blood, with its happy mixture 
of Celtic, Saxon, and Scandinavian ele- 
ments, but the rdiigion of our island— our 
Bibles, our schools, our 'Sabbaths, our 
churches, and ourChririiian homes — which, 
mean than any and all things else, has 
formed rhe character of its inhabitants; 
and to tha*^ more than to the genius of 
its statesmen, or to its deets and armies, 
Britain owes her unexampled prosperity, 
and the peace that has brooded for a 
hundred years unbroken on her sea-g^rt 
shores.— Dr. Guthrie. 

BRlJpNS.— The Ancient 

They lived here before the Advent of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
sprang from a tribe descended from Corner, 
the son of Taphet, the son of Noah. They 
were called Gomerians or Kimmenans, and 
settled in some parts of Spain, and France, 
and Britain, probably more than six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ The 
Prophet Ezekiel speaks of merchants of 
Tyre bringing home from Tarshish —a town 
on the borders of Spain and Portugal — 
the tm and lead whicn they had prtijpred. 
And it is well known that they got these 
in after years from Cornwall, and probably 
did so from the beginning of this trading. 
It is worth while to notice that Chapter 
of the JVattonSf** — Gen. x., especially the 
6rst five verses ; and also Ezek. xxvii. 3, 
X2, 13. We call these *'the original in- 
habitants,” though it is, of course, possible 
that other tribes had passed over to Great 
Britain even before them,— Venables. 

BRITONS.— The Peetlvals of the 

They had four great festivals in the year. 
On May-day, for prayer for a blessing on 
the seed which had been sown; at Mid- 
summer, for the blessing on the harvest 
a1x>ut to be gathered in ; at the begmuing 
of November,* for thanksgiving after the 
harvest was complete ; and on New Year’s 
Day (about the 10th of March at that time), 
when they sought for mistletoe growing on 
oak-trees, a shrub of very rare occurrence^ 
and held in great veneration, because be- 
lieved to possess great pouers of healing. 
When fouM on an oak-tree it was cut wiui 
a ^djm tfe, by an Aids-Druid, with great 

Qp these festive occAsions, especially on 
May-day and at the begirniog and edaing 
of fo(S husbandman’s labours, Urge fires 
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were kindled on all tihe cainna tlirougbout 
the countiy^ whicli were so placed that a 
Sre on one of them might seen at the 
station of others around, and so all might 
he kindled at the same hour. Not aJew 
ifi these cairns remain m dideient parts 
of Great Britain. Thmif grand cathedral 
appears to have been Uie marvellous pile 
of stones on Salisbury Plain, where two 
stones of gigantic size being fixed upright, 
a third huge stone is laid across them, and 
by a repetition of these a large outer circle 
was formed, with a smaller circle inside of 
it. At one end still lies the altar-stone. 
Two other single stones are placed at a 
considerable distance from it and from one 
another ; but they are so placed that at the 
Equinox (March 2ist, September 2Xsi), 
the rising sun sends his first beams of light 
in a straight line with these stones ; and 
it appears very probable tliat at thib mo- 
ment one of their most important sacnfices 
(almost certainly a human being) took 
place.— Venadles. 


BRITONS.— The Religion of the 

Their religion was not the religion of the 
Bible. It was called Druid ism. Druidism 
had tlirec orders of ministers; viz. — the 
Vaids, the Bards, and the Druids. The 
Voids were physicians and divines ; they 
studied natural philosophy— nature, indeed, 
in all its forms— and they also knew some- 
thing of the arts and sciences; they wore 
green robes, as a ^mbol of nature. The 
Bards kept the hUtorical records of the 
country, concerning which they composed 
und sang national song^ and in this manner 
they preserved the traditions of their nation 
and of their religion. They wore blue 
robes, emblematical of peace ; and it is said 
that when they appeared thus clad, even 
amongst contending armies, thccomlktants 
ImmiSiatcly laid down their arms. The 
Druids devoted themselves to religious 
duties; they clothed themselves in lone 
white robes, as an emblem of purity, and 
they kept ^eir hair short, but wore Ic^, 
flowing beards. The doctrines and disci- 
pline of Druidism, and the obseivances of 
sacrifices, were bonded down from one 
generation to the other by tliie traditions of 
&eir ministers, who could thus make addi- 
Jikms end alterations if they desired it, and 
this was a source of some profit and power 
to them.— V enablis* ^ 


BRXTON8.— The Teaching of the 

The Druids tau^ the people to worship 
one only Go^ whom they bdievedfto be 
Creator and Governor of ail thit^ Thev 
rbt also the ismortaUiy of the sou( 
the neoessilgr of e good life in order 
yS 


to the athunment of future happiness. It 
was a principle with them— that "men are 
bound to seardi diligently for truth on all 
occasions ; and, when th^ have found i^ 
to uphold and vindicate it with all their 
power. V ENABLES. 

BROOK.— The Flowing 
I wind about, and in and out, 

* Witli here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the bnmining river ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, 1 slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows : 

1 make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my sliingly bars; 

I loiter roimd my cresses ; 

And out again 1 curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; * 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But! go on for ever.— Tennyson. 

BROOK.7<rThe Sea's Reception of the 
*The brook, that can scarcely maintain 
its coutse, is received into the bosom of 
the deep : nor is it scorned by the sea ; for 
its humble stream is taken into its embrace 
as kindly as those proud waters whose 
torrent h^ made whole provinces to mourn. 
— Metastasio. 

BROTHERHOOD.— A Natural 

There is a brotherhood between us 
and flowers and trees, between the green 
things that wither, and the br^ht and 
beautiful ones that die. The dhad violet 
is the fragrant memorial of the infant that 
drooped and died-^the still nnscattered 
dust of the flower that fades in June brings 
to our remembrance the fur form that was 
suddenly breathed on by some mysterious 
emissary, and passed away in wx noon. 
Another falls mm the tree of life like that 
sere leaf. In the woods in winter we can- 
not be long alone; visions and asBodatknss 
win gather arimnd us— deported and 

■Imoirt fingotten faces wlU rise like their 
shadows from the grave^ and almost 
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|[ot^£u;esB01comeiort!i£^ the past, 
and hear leitness to the words which, like 
ictioinuneRtal inseiiptioiis on the pavement, 
the f^t of traffic are continually defacinfi:, 
but which the sweep of years renders agam 
dear and l^ble fledi is as mss : 
the grass withereth, and the flower laaetL** 
—Gumming. ► 

BROTHERS.— The 

In the same hour the breath of life re- 
ceiving, 

They came together and were beautiful ; 
But, as they slumbered in their mtoher’s 
lap, 

How mournful was their beauty I She 
would sit, 

And look and weep, and look and weep 
again ; 

For Nature had but half her work achieved, 
Denying, like a step-damc, to the babes 
Her noblest gifts ; denying speech to one, 
And to the other — reason. 

But at length 

(Seven years gone by, seven melancholy 
years) 

Another came, os fair, and fairer still ; 

And then, how anxiously the mother 
watched 

Till reason dawned and speech declared 
itself I 

Reason and speech were his: and down 
she knelt, 

C1a$pingi4ier hands in silent ecstasy. 

"*8. Rogers. 

BRUTES.— The Instinct of 

Moved by instinct, brutes look only ta 
the present and what is before them, paying 
but little or no attention to the past or to 
the future.— Cicero, 

BRUTBS.— The Soul of 

To talk of God being the soul of brutes, 
is the worst and most profane degradation 
of^ivine power. To suppose that He who 
reflates the rolling of the planets, and the 
letum of seasons, by genexal laws, intsf- 
feres, by a special act of His power, to 
make a bird fly, and an insect flatter, — to 
supppsl^ that a gaudy moth cannot expand 
its win^ to the breeze, or a lark unfold its 
plumage to the sun, without the special 
mandate of that God who fixes incipient 
passions in the human heart, and leaves 
them to produce a Boigia to scourge man* 
kind, or a Newton to instruct them, — ^is 
not piety. Or science, but a most pemidous 
svibttitution of di^radhy conjectures, Born , 
au appmensto cu the conse- 

WCOnces pla^ &cts.'*-**S« 

SMITH, 


BUFFOOHERY— Deflned. 

Bttflboneiy is voluntary iucongmity.-^S. 
Shitk. 

BtMIBBAR.— A Omat 

To the world no bugbear is so great 
As want of figure aim a snudlestate.— Pope, 

BUILDINQS.— The Ma)esty‘ef 

The majesty of buildings depends more 
on the weight and vigour of their masses 
than on any other attribute of their design : 
mass of everything — of bulk, of light, of 
darkness, of colour,— not mere sum of any 
of these, but breadth of them ; not broken 
light, nor scattered darkness, nor divided 
weight, but solid stone, broad sunshine, 
starless ^ade. — ^R uskin. 

BUILDINGS.— The Preservation of 
• 

The reason why we preserve from de- 
struction human building, or even single 
chambers, is — ^because some one great 
event happened within their walls, or some 
solitary noble of our race dwelt in them. 
John Knox read his Bible in sudi a room ; 
Martin Luther threw his inkstand at an 
evil spirit in such another; Queen 
of Scots wept over her breviary in a mird ; 
Galileo was tortured in a fourth; Isaac 
Newton tracked the stars from a fifth; 
and Shakspeare laid him down to die m a 
sixth ; and therefore we preserve them,— 
and how justly !— and go long journeys to 
visit plac^ so sacred. — Prop. G. Wilson. 

BULL.— The Relationship of a 

A bull is exactly the counterpart of a 
witticism ; for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
relations that are not real — S. Smith. 

BURDEN. — Lightening Bach Other's 
We strive, 

In offices of love, how we may ligfal^ 

Each other’s burden, in our share of woe, 

Milton. 

BURDEN.— Patience Lightens every 

Patience possesses a wondrous power in 
making a heavy burden light ; nay, it seemsA 
to cut It in half, and so to make it tolerable, 
—Dr. Davies. 

BURIAL.— Gronnda ffir 

The custom of buryh^ the dead in 
endo^ grounds set apartfor that purpose^ 
was aitamidied about the year 2oa Before 
that dme people were interred in caves, 
under beem and in tbeh^hways. Ancient 
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tambl 8t31 «adat by v6«d» new: Rixme^ from 
wlM tbe wofds lb oi^kea mu iu modetn 
«l^li^ m durived-Hwibely— ** Siste, 
smiry^-^Stopf trayeller.— 'L oaUING. 

9UmAX.-FlBLa-^A Spacloiia * 
What is this world? 

Wbut but A roacious burial-field unwall’d : 
The very turf on which we tread once lived, 
R. Blaiu. 

BURXAL*R1TE.— The Celebration of the 

Come I let the bnrial^rite be read — the 
ifoneral song be sung 1 
An anthem for the queemiest dead that ever 
died so young — 

A dim for her the doubly dead in that she 
£ed so young. — P oe. 

BURLESQUE.— Dull 

The dull burlesque appeared with impu- 
dence 

And pleased by novelty in spite of sense. 

Drydek. 

BUSINESS. — A Capacity for 

Not because of any extraordinarj^ talents 
did be succeed, but because he bad a 
capad^ on a level for business, and not 
above it.— Tacitus. 

BUSINESS.— Doapatch in 
There be three parts of business the 
prraaration; the debate or examination; 
and the perfection ; whereof, if you look for 
despatch; let the middle mily l^ the woik 
in maiiy, and the first and last the work of 
few.— iAsrd Bacon. 

iUmitBSS.— Menof 
Certainly as the world is more bdiolden 
to men of business than to men of pleasure, 
so the men of plcisure must be content to 
be governed oy those of employment. 
However they are contemned by the vamty 
of those that look aflLer nothing but jollity, 
yet the affairs of the world ore in their 
handOf f:hey are the men that jmve laws 
to the sensual and voluptuous. Therefore 
that man is but of the lower part of the 
world that i$ not brought up to business and 
Afldm. And though there be that may 

g ipk it a Uttle too serious for the capering 
0od and sprii^tly vigour of youth, yet 
Open experience, they shall find it a more 
.eonteative ^e than idleness or perpetual 
^ JOVta%*--rFEtTHAM. 

f V»tN6mS.--^ReUgiett In 
fbe muxmt i^t pf business (and men 


iigion. A hollow and heartless 
never guide snch a business spirit , 
possessed, and such ps, in these dsgn 
especially, all snccessfid must ‘posiesA 
Strength most be combined with strcn|^ | 
earnestness must control earnestness, zeal 
must pierce into. Stud exalt And purii^ 
zeal. Faith in eternal things, in the som> 
in God, in Christy in the Spirit, in heavs^ 
must be clear, esgle-^red, seeing at a dis- 
tance, looking through clouds m storms. 
Love to God must be a blazte foe, like 
that«on Elijah’s altar, which li|£ed up the 
water, dust, and stones thdt filled the 
trenches. 

Say not such mighty faith, such fervent 
love, are impossible m this world of bustle, 
toil, and caie. For Ifale has demonstrated 
that the thing was practicable ; and so has 
William Wilberforce; and so has Mr. 
Hardcastle, the merchant; and so has 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, the brewer; and 
so has Joseph John Gumey, the bsmker, 
and many more. Amidst the 'heats of 
secular employments they cooled their 
burning brows by opening windows tliat 
looked into eternity, and let in breezes 
that came blowing from the land where 
angels dwell. Md when their souls’ 
chariot-wheels were ready to catch fire by 
the friction of their secular activity, fisith 
in oriier things, and love to other things, 
was like cold water dropping down to pre- 
vent the flames. The world did not carry 
them away— did not overpowerf and con- 
quer, and bum them up. They remained, 
£dter all, masters of the world and of them- 
selves, through the constant faith they had 
that they were the servants of God and of 
Christ.— Stoughton. 

BUSY-BODY.— A Description of the 

He is a treacherous supplanter and under- 
miner of the peace ot all families and 
societies.— Dr. South. 

BUSY-BODY.— The Tongue of a 

His tongue, like the tail of Samfon’s 
foxes, carrik firelirands, and is enough to 
^t the whole field of the woild on a fuune. 
—Bp. Hall. 

BUT,r— Varlovui Uses of the Word— 

am Strom and vigorous,” says one; 

I have health of body and activity oi 
mind, I am doomed to diiU penury V* 

1 have wealth,” says another my cop 
is full, kind fortune has smiled upon me ; 
M, 1 am condemned to drag abo^ wifibt 
meamforiag frame; my goMen tnaeumti 


HUB! be w they will do nothing), < are often a mockery to me, for I emumt 

enjoy them!” <*1 have both bertA 

ccmbroillec^must be sufihsed au4 sane* wealth,” says another : yonderflmPh 

still morp eaimt spirit of re- hiBidimdeMmeofwhatw^foimd 





CAtetrtATicm* 


1 ^ Mine is the | 

'Of all ^althoeghBi’ mine the j 
Mttensst 'credk* }n the lot; weakh may 
tome back e^n ; health may again smile 
npon me; my children 1 my children t . 
These treasured barks in the* sea of life 
that have gone down^ no power can raise 
them up again, or bring them to my 
side I '’—Macduff, 

BUTTttKFLV,— An Address to a 
Lovely, light, airy thiftg, thou butterfly ! 
which hovesmst over flowers, only hveet on 
dews and blossoms, a blossom thyself, a 
flying leaf, purpled with a rose's Anger. — 
HiCROER. 

BUTTERFLY.— The PUtfbt of a ' 

A bit bonny butterfly is renting, wi' 
fauldcd wings, on a gowan, no a yard 
frae ^onr cheek, and noo, waukening out 
o' a simmer dream, floats awa in its waver- 
ing beauty, but as if unwilling to leave its 

C lace of’ mid-day sleep, comm ba*'k and 
ack, and roun’ and roun’, on this side and 
that side, settling, in its capricious hap- 
]>iness, to fasten again on some brighter 
floweret, till the same breath o' wund that 
lifts up your hair sae refreshingly catchc'i 
the aiiy voyager, and wafts her away in o 
some ether nook of her ephemeral paradise 
—Prof. Wilson. 

BUYmO AND SELLING. 

In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are used in selling than in buying ; 

But in the great, unjuster dealing 
Is used in buying than in selling. 

S. Butlir. 


BY-QON£ 9 .--Advice on 
Let by-gones be by-gones ; let the past be 
forgotten. — Da. Webster. 


C. 


CABAL.— A Coincidence respecting a 
It so happened, by a whimsical coinci- 
dence, that in 1671 the cabinet consisted of 
Aver persons, the initial letter of whose 
hames mude up the word cabal Clifford, 
ArBogUm, Budkingham, Ashley, and., 
Laudemt^, —Macaulay. 


CdB8Alt.<^Tl|c AmbMdon of 
He with empire flmd, and vast desires, 

To «H, and nothing less than all, aspires ; 
He not the past while ought re- 

fleeirt m w mighty to be gain’d. 

Lvqa% 


CJB8AB.— The Oreatneae of 

Why, man 1 he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge le^ and peep about 
To find ourselves dubonourable graves. 

Shakspbare. 

CALAMITIBS.— The Bffeet of 

Some spirits are naturally so joyous ^nd 
elastic, that those calamities which over- 
whelm and crush stronger nature^ affect 
them but slightly and transiently. They 
are like the willow which bends gracefully 
and readily to the storm, while the giant 
oak is prostrated by its fury. — ^Dr. Davies. 

CALAMITIBS.— The Heritage of 

^ Calamities are, more or less, the sure 
heritage of our common humanity.— 
Wheelwright. 

CALAMITIES — Oppresa the Greatest. 

When hard times come on, 

The greatest calamities oppress 
The greatest sMll, and spare the less. 

S. Butler. 

CALAMITY.— The Deliberations of 

The deliberations of calamity are rarely 
wise, — ^B urke. 

CALAMITY.— Strokes of 

There are some strokes of ca 1 ami 1 |r that 
scathe and scorch the soul — W. fEViNO!.' 

CALAMITY.— Times of * ^ 

V 

Times of general calamity have emx«beeh 
productive of the greatest minds.^ The 
purest ore is produced from the hottest 
furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is 
elicited from the darkest storm. — Colton. 

CALCULATION.— Helps to 

The reference of Prof. De Morgan to the 
employment of the fingers for purposes of 
notation induces me to speak of the very 
ingenious application, in China, of this 
living abacus to arithmetical calculations ; 
of the facility it gives for the settlement of 
accounts and the easy solution of aU sums, 
whether of addition, subtraction, multiple 
cation or division, from one up to a hundred 
thousand. Every finger on the left: hand 
represents nme figures ; the little fingw the 
units, the ring finger the tens, the middle, 
finger the hundrMs, the forefinger 
thousands, the thumb the tens of thousands. 
TiM three inner joints represent from I to 
3, ^ three outer 4 to 6, the right*' side 
7 to 9. The forefin^'er oPtlie right hand is 
empluyed for pointing to the fi^te to be 





CAtUMNY* 





CA&vitMir. 


cAMeiirt. 


CJUdiMNY.— Megtoetdi 
KcshHled «^buany loon atalm ; thikw 
flut you are butt, and yon give It tbe ap- 
pearance of tn>th.-«-TACiTOh. 

CALUMNV.-^Non-Exetnption from 

No might nor grentness in mortality 
Can censure *scape ; back-wounding 
calumny 

Tlie whitest virtue strikes. What king so 
strong, 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous 
tongue ?— Shakspe vre. 

CALUMNY.— The Spread of 

Calumny crosses oceans, scales moun« 
tains, and travel ses deserts with mater 
ease than the Scythian Abaris, and, like 
him, rides Upon a poisoned airow.— 
COhTON. 

CALVARY. -Mount 
Mount Calvary is lord of the Sacred 
Mountains, and by its baptibm of blood 
and agony, its moral grandeur, and the 
intense glory that beams from its summit, 
IS uorthy to crown the immortal group. 
Its monu height no man can measure, for 
though its base is on the eayih, its top u> 
lost in the heaven of heavens. Tbe angels 
hover around the dazalmg summit, stn^gling 
in vain to scale its highest point, whidi has 
never yet been fanned by even an immortal 
whig. The divine eye alone embraces it» 
length and breadth, and depth and height 
Oh, what associations cluster around ii ! 
what mysteries hover there 1 and what 
revelations it makes to the awe-struck 
beholder ! Mount Calvary 1 at the mention 
of that name the universe thrills with a 
new emotion, and heaven trembles with a 
new anthem, in which pity and exultation 
mingle in strange yet sweet accord! — 
Headley. 

CAMP.— Amies la 

From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

1 hat the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The seertt whispers of eai'h other's w^atch ; 
bire aaswen hic^ and through their paly 
i&ames 

ICaeh battle sees the other’s umbei^d face *, 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs, 

Pieitkig night's dull ear, and from tbe 

tents ^ 

The rnfmooren, aceomplisliing the knif^te, 

Wilh beigr hnnnufs etosing rtveis urn 

^vo dtesdtel note cd 

‘ StlAKSrRAE^. 


CAMP^Iiomattlw 

Scarce did the hreesy me«^nger arise 
To announce the coming of the Queen of 
Mom, 

The while, with roses pi ek'd in Paradise, 
She stayed her golden tresses to adorn ; 
When irom the camp that now to arms did 
rise 

A murmur loud and sonorou<i was borne 
Waking before the trumpets, t1 en all found 
These too gave forth their glad and tuneful 
sound. —Tasso. 

CANDLE.— The Plgufmtlve Light of a 

How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

&HARSPBARE. 

CANDOUR— Defined. 

It is frank and ingenuous ; and leads its 
possessor, free from prejudice and diaguise, 
to treat all subjeet*, especially those distm- 
giiished for morality and reli^on, with the 
utmo!>t fairness.— Dr. Wersirr, 

CANDOUR — no Respecter of PersonSi 

C andour, like Deity, is no respeotor of 
persons. It treats the beggar as it ha were 
tlie king, and the king as if he were the 
beggar. — £. Davies. 

CANNONS AND FIRE-ARMS. 

Cannons and fire-arm*i are cruel and dam* 
nable machines : 1 believe them to ha%e 
l>cen tbe direct suggestion of tbe devil. 
Against the flying ball no valour avails; 
the soldier is dead ere he sees the means of 
bis destruction. If Adam bad seen in a 
vision the horrible instruments his children 
were to invent, he would have died of 
grief —Luther. 

CANT— Defined. 

This is an affected, uncouth garb of 
speech, or vulgar jarj^n, employed some* 
times by professional men, by ^psies and 
beggars, and by religious hypocrites.— 
Sanderson. 

CANT.— The BvU of 

It destroys the credit of him who un- 
happily employs it, while it utterly deceives 
him vmo unfortunately listens to it-^DR. 
Davies. 


CAFABILITY.— Will Involvee 


Even in the petty segment^ of this life 
Our will involves our capability. 

F, j. Bailey. 

CAFA91TT.— General 



!y is a more level surflice than we 
[. Wise men or kbsohite fMs are 
meet as tMre are tew giants 
1} 



cAtufiit' . r 


i....*,- --li 

(nt* ^hunKf^i the heavWkt 
hHwegain&t the gena^t teyfiim 

ill thflf It b commott'plaoe'; nuid suuiy oi 
^oie ivho icre einguthT had better be 
cOQthKm-'place. • Oar iancied lopericdty to 
olbers i« m some pne thingi wbidi vm thhik 
lOPIt of| becfttiae we ex^lmbi otbavepaid 
IhOit ettentloft to it $ whilst we 'pver(p6k ' 
theft ittpenority tq>'us in bomething ^else^ 
which they set equal and exclusive store by. 
This is fortunate for aH parties* 1 nevet felt 
myself snpeilor la any one wha did not ^o ^ 
out of his way to afiect^ qaalitie^ which he 
had not. In his 'owa milividual chanfuer 
and line of ptkr^uiti every one ftas know- 
ledge, experience, and bkill t^-and wiio 
shall say vrhiLh purbuit requires xnq^ti 
thereby proving his own narrowness and 
incompetence to decide ? Pariiculai talent 
or genius does not iiflply general capacity. 
Those who are most vctsaiilc aie seldom 
great in any one department ; and« the 
stupidest people can generally do something. 

1 he highest pre-eminence in any one study 
commonly arises from the concentration of 
the attention and faculties on that one study. ^ 
He who expects from a great name in 
politics, in philosc^hy, iu art, equal greatness 
in other things, is little versed in human 
nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. 
'Hie learned in books is ignorant of the 
world. He who is ignorant of books is 
oUen well acquainted with other things ; 
for life is of the same length in the learueil 
and the unlearned: the mind cannot be 
idle ; if it is not taken up with one thing 
It attends to another through choice or 
necessity ; and the degtee of previous capa- 
city in one class or anoilier is a nieie lottery. 
--llA 2 i.ifr, 


^ARlb.’ 




MM 

ine lUto a«a)iyii>AiMT«w wiK'npwdSe 
north ^ soucK'mid stiivwto makd ^ 
,tipur*rf^ Ihu wotH .mite»#r«c8 ihsd 
* rp^d* jthe ,fimntt3kui pf the NSlft will 
drigjk.lt in by thiir le^vksj the cedars of 
. 4:.ebaivo]i;i will take of jt to add to their 
stature t the cooia-uuts of Tahki will grow 
^iipiivhpoii It I and" the palms abd bananas 
of Japan change it into flowers. — l^aoF. G« 
\VTi;Son. ' 


CAUDS. — No 9)ieBalng4>a ; 

^ Ihe Rev. Mr. Pod, ail eminent minister, 
beipg solicited to jplay at cards, arose from 
his seat, and uncovered hb head. llte 
company asluxl him what he Was going 
Vo do. He replied^** To crave God^ 
blessing.” They immediately exclaimed'*— 
** We never ask a blessing on stlch an occa- 
sion.” “ Then,” said he, ** I never engage 
in anything but on what I can beg of God 
to give his blessing.” — Buck. 

CARDS. — The Charms of 

Is h not a little siirpiising that these 
pointed papers shotfld possess such chainis 
as to be able to captivate all lieaits m 
iivilioed social}? Is theie some magicol 
innuence icsident m the paper or cc louring, 
uhich^is elicited by the dcxtcious motions 
of the phiyeis? Or are uc to atiribuic 
the rov\er winch they possess over the 
uuiicls of rncti to some extiancous cause 
connected with their movements — 

bAVAGt. 


CARDS.- Time Waited on 


CAPITAL— Defined. 

Capital 1 What is capital? Is it a hat 
a man Moff Is it counted by pounds and 
pence, flocks and shares, by houses and 
lands? No! capital Is not uhat a man 
toy but what a man is. Character is 
capital } honour is capital.— M acpui?f. 

CAPITAL.— The Working Man’i 

The working man’s capital is health and 
not wealth, It does not consist in landed 
property, bm in sinew and muscle, and 
if ne persist in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, th^ will strike at the very root 
of hU capital— a sound physical consti* 
Ration. Afiter this is lost, he becomes 
mSit far tbejpothshop, for no master will 
dtfipiloy a toM who wants capital He has 
them to topale to tbe poothouse or the in- 
fimar>^-^HuNT«<U 

AH capital is ammatated labour*— X x)kd 
S tANm. 


1 think it very wonderful to see pennons 
of the best sense passing away a dortn 
hours togeihci in shuffliitg and dividing a 
pack of caids, with lYo other conversation 
but what is made up of a few game phrases, 
and no other ideas but those cC bla^ oi 
icd spots ranged together in diffcKnt 
figures ! Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this species complaining that 
Lfe is short?— Addison. s ‘ 

CARB— Bveiywhere. 

Ij)Ok into the country fields, tliere you 
see toiling at the plough and s^he ; look 
into the waters, there you see tugging at 
oars and cables ; look into the aty, there 
you see a throng of cares, and hear sorrow* 
fill complaints of bad timss and the detay 
of trade ; look into studies, and there you 
see pide&ess and infrimUles, and fixed eyes ; 
look into the court, and there eee defieated 
hopes, eovyitiga, uudf^miningS, and todioiis 
aticnaapce ; all things are M of labour, 





^Mbonv l 

«lAkB;v.A,1fr*«^„ ' ;'* • . ‘ 

wkM at Mte'^ter Aote* d«ibUi«'t)iiin- 
ft mrt Of iuu^wWggAr'fi^ FlutNX^i<l^ 

CAKB-ft WOtebw.'' ■ • ’ . i 

C^rekeep»hii ntauVew,* 

And where care lojkeft, sleep will neve/ lie * 
'SHAKfeWs^RE, 

CARB.^The Yelcd bf 

The yoke of tare U a'orse than fhe 
yoke of menj yet he who bath ««ha)vea» 
off the one, bears the ipth^r patiently.— 
Petrarch. • ^ . 

CARE AMO OAOOHTBR.* ^ ^ 

Care to our cofhn adds a nail, no doubt ;. 
And every laugh, so merry, diaws one out. 

WloLCoir. 

« 

CARELESSNESS. — A Caution againat 

IleM'are of caiele'>si^ss ; no fortune wdl 
sund it long*: you are on the^higli road to 
ruin the moment you think youradf rich 
enough to be careless. -rS. Smuu. 

CARELESSNESS— Defined. 


What is carelessness but rebelliou? — 
J. 11. Evans. ^ 

CARES — Fashion the Man. 

'* A man in old age is like a swoi d in a shop 
window. Men that lo^k upon the perfect 
blade do not imagine the process by which 
it was completed. Man is a swoid. Daily 
life is the workshop, and God is the arti- 
Acer, and those cares which beat upon the 
anvil, and file the edge, and eat m, acid* 
like, the inscriptkm upon his hilt— these are 
the tery things that lobhion the man.-^lL 
W. Bsacaait. 


CARICATURE.— The Evil of 

By indulging the practice of coricaiure 
pne not only belies the actual, but he loses 
all enjoyment for the beautiful Nor this 
only, he gives way to evil passion, as did 
Hcig^h when he caricatmed Churdiill — 
Walpole. 

CARTEL.— Mount ^ 

Mount Carmel is in Palestine, and forms 
the soathem promontety of the bay oi 
Aore* Acre hes on the eastern shore of 
^hfe. Mediterranean, and Carmel is oae of 
A range of fadla which extends no^-west 
froin Urn pMin df £bdraelPiL The scenery 
ontlriamotmcaki sepms tii have bear very 
pkEiims<}tte. tn his description of the 
,«^emib^'eiolomofi saj» T^nc h|»d upon 


thee "'iA like alluding to the fine 

syp^metry andlmantyj^fitosummU^ Isaiah, 

^ cf ^*the excelkpicy'of Carmel,” as 
descBptive the, solitary places and the 
desert in the times of the Gospel; 
p and there are Allusions to its ridi pas- 
turage tby the prophets Jeremiah and 
Atbo& Modem travellers ten*us that it< 
. ft^y merits these praises, and that the mean- 
ing of the wora, Carmel, which* is *'the 
« country of vinbyanls and gardens,” is sus- 
tained by its bteutVand feitdity. But that 
which ha» rendered this mountain immortal 
15 —it IS associated wnh one of the most iiu- 
prtssive sifenes recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. Upon one of its sides the prophet 
4 Elijah and the prophets of Baal met to try 
the givmd question as to whether Jehovaii 
or Baal was God. The expeiiment has suc- 
ceeded : Jehovah’s Solitary prophet has 
Iriumpbeil; and the cry of the pe^le 
assembled rose up to heaven : — “ The 
l^id, He is the God; the Lord, lie is 
* the God 1 M'Farlane. 

CAROLS.— The History of 

These have a remarkable history. At 
one time they were church hymns, and that 
only ; at another, althoi^b still hymns of 
lehgious joy, they u^re intended rather foi 
domestic than church use; while in another 
phase, thej^ were elements in Christmas 
festivity, neitlicr evincing religious thoughts 
nor couclied in reverent language. As to 
the word itself, etymologists are not agreed 
whether it u a<) derived directly from the 
Latin, or mediately through the French or 
Italian ; but the meaning has always been 
accepted as that of a h^n of joy, especi- 
ally as applied to those intended for Christ- 
mas. It has been said that the first carol 
was the song of the angels mentioned by 
St, Luke — ‘"Glory to God in the highest,^* 
fur it was a song of joy in relation to the 
nativity. It is known that the bh^Mlps and 
clergy, after the apostolic times, were wont 
to smg carols together in Church on Christ- 
mas -Day. — L oarin G. 

CAST.— Life Set on a 

I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hasard cf a die* 

Shakspeake. 

CASTAWAYS.— Voluntaiy 

Some voluntary castaways there will 
always be, whom np fostering kindness and 
no parents care can prevtmt from self-de- 
struction.— D r, Southey^ * 

CAITiB.<-A Mm’s HttweMt 

The Bouse of tvny mam is to him ua bis 
casetb hs well ^ his defence against injury 
anl vidlhuce as for his repose.-^oES, 



cMndMi. 


Cktist. 


CMTtM-N4« te Air. 

Wa ipaalc of building; castles in tba ait» 
Tbf plum ia Ckatron is -*bnUding castles 
iti Spak,— Dku Soothey. 

CASTttS.— The Lol^ Poeitien ot 

They stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser 
crowd, 

All tenantlesB save to the crannying 
wind. 

Or bolding dark communion with the 
cloud: 

* There was a day when they were young 
and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d 
below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody 
shrojid, 

And those who waved are shicdU h duvt 
ere now, 

Aud the bleak battlements shall bwat no 
futuie blow.— B\ RON. 

CATKItDRAL. — ^A Description of the In- 
side of a 

^lie wrought oaken l)cams, 
Milan, and frieze, and high fantastic roof. 
Of those dusk places in times far aloof, 
Cathedrals called, — Keats. 


catkadral,- 

•Ide of a 


-A Description of the Out* 


A Wfldemess of spires, minaicts, aiches, 
an^what not— M rs. Stowe. 

CATAISDRAL.— The Home Aepect of a 

A cji^t house of devotion and learning, 
wbpac inmates may feed the interior life of 
tile soul with devout meditation (an exer- 
cise sriiich struggles hard for existence 
among us in an age of restlessness and pro- 
errss)! may drink at the fpuntains of wis- 
nont, ’filial are opened up in theological 
liiemtttfe, may fbm weapons of defence 
for the Chuten against the scqitic uid un- 
believier, and give such a perpkual attend- 
ance nm the holy and Deautiful services 
of Ooa*i b^use as rimll sanctify these 
phianlts; a home with every outwmd cir- 
mdMhhce k keeping iHth its great design 
ddhter, a dkhereda&d aTchitectoiaUy 
hdtfitM )RAreat> kvirii^to solemn thought; 
Its tilMRty* A aeduded lepositoiy of the 
wMmik of jjkst agest Us great mlnsteri 




• liWM 
iHMown 


pycMAt oUhedial 
f a temple dedieat* 


ed to Diana, erected by the Homan ofitcers 
of the pretors who hunted in the nemh* 
bouring forests ; but lor thirteen centimes 
Christianity had had a temple on this spot, 
even at the period when 1 ondon was only 
a thatched city, whose outer walls extended 
but half way down Ludgate HQl. The 
present fabric b of modern date. The 
great fire of London destroyed the old 
building, and the present one has scarcely 
reached its two hundredth birthday. After 
the great fire, X^ondon set itself with great 
energy to the work of rebuilding this cathe- 
dral. It was not the work of the metro- 
polis only, but 6S the whole Church and 
country. The means were raised under the 
influence of Royal letters patent which set 
forth that it U’as to be rebuilt **to the glory 
of God and for the due observance of divine 
service." The historical importance of St. 
Paul's is inestimable, and b^ath our feet 
I leposc the dust of Nelson and Wellington, 
besides that of many other illustrious ^d. 
Amongst the names which stirred great 
memories was*that of J6seph Butler, whose 
voice as Dean of St Paul’s was heard withm 
its walls for ten years. Butler was greatfy 
impressed with the incompleteness of the 
edihre, and phaiacteiized it as an ** un- 
clothed skeleton." And this was the most 
important ccdcsiastical building in this 
country. I do not say that the aichitec- 
tural J^eauties of Lincoln, Durham, or 
Westminster cannot be compared with St. 
PaiiPs, or even that it can be t>laced in the 
first rank of cathedral buildings, but it is 
superioi; to all the others in the kingdom 
as the cathedral church of London, the 
iniehtiest of cities, the heart of England, 
and of a vast empire, the capital of the 
whole civilized world. Its mighty dome 
towers high above all the other edihces 
around it, bearing aloft the symbol of the 
Chntth, of which 5t. Paul lumself Snid - 
“I glory only in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ "—CANON LiDDOK. 

CAU8B, — A Desperate 

It is a desperate cause that with words 
and eloquence may not be smoothed. 
Jewel. 

CAUSR. —Events have a 

Some events seem so fortuitous as to have 
no for thenf existence; yet it is as 
certain as any demonstration in Euclid 
that notbing— either grand or insignificant 
—happens without a cause.— Dr* Davies, 

t AU8A,— A Opotf 
A cause reoeives more kjttry 
a weak deftnee^than from a frivtdons acea* 
satfoa f and ^tbe HI does i man an 



thvm AMO ftWBCT. 


eSMBTOfUMS. 


luttilA ii to preferred l>efoTe t)ie good 
*l!lut en^s * pfeju^ce«^MAX.VBt<Li 

BBUftB AMO EFFBCT. 


IBhiitever has, or is imi^ed to pcmss, 
ApowOT to prodace changes io other thiags, 
6r In iteei( is celled a cat9ue; and the 
ctaH^ so prodttoed is celled an effect.^ 
I. TAV3;x>Jt. 


CAUTIOM— DeBaed. 

It is a careful attention to the probable 
eiects of a measure, and a judicious course 
of conduct to avoid failure or disaster ; or 
it may be defined as prudence in regard to 
dang^.— D r. Webster. 

CAUTION.-<-Tlie Lesson of 

The disasters of the unfortunate should 
prove the efiectual means of teaching the 
lesson of caution to the fortunate. — £. 
Davies. ^ 


^ CAUTIOM--Re4Qlred. 

Eveiy step of life shows hoa* much cau- 
tjpn is required — Goethe. 

CAVB.— Description of a 
Deep in a bay an island makes 
A haven by its jutting sides : 

JWhereon each wave from ocean breaksi 
And parting into hollows glides. 

• High oer the cave vast rocks exten<^-> 

A beetling cliff at either end ; 

Beneath their summit, far and wide. 

In sheltered silence sleeps the tide | 

While quiveriim forests crown the scene^ 

A theatre of glancmg green. 

In foont, retiring from the wave, 

Opes on the view a rock-hung cave, 

A home that nynkphs might call their own, 
Fresh springs and seats of living stone. 

Virgil. 


CAVILLES.— The Reproof of a 


_ , and 
Why do 
? Ido 
me where 
i punished 
does pro* 
wai,for 
the wni 


A certain man went to a 
proposed three questions Fi 
they say that God is omni-*'*- 
not see Him m any place : i 
He is. Secondly, Why is 
for crimes? since whatever 
needs from God s man has no fi 
he caiuiqt do anythipg contrary 
of God I and if he had power, 
do fvet^bg for his own good, 
h^^ean Cxid punish Satan ta 
^ hn k formed of that elem 
ww impression can fire make 
Tleadervtse took up a largo dot^ 

aidstipdchimon the heSd^i^ 


made my head ache.'* The cadi having 
sent for the dervise^ asked-^** Why dkl you 
throwa dod of easth at his bead, instead 
of answeriaf hfs questions?** The dervise 
replied**-** The clod of earth was an answer 
to his speech. He says he has a pain in his 
head : let him show it me, and I will make 
God visible to him. And why does he ex- 
hibit a complaint to you against me? 
Whatever I aid was the act of God : I did 
not strike him without the will of God $ 
and what power do 1 possess ?—And as he 
is compounded of eanh, how can he suffer 
pain from that element? The man was 
confounded, and the cadi highly pleased 
with the dervise’s answer. — Buck. 


CBDAR. — The Timber of the 

The cedar is most useful when dead, ft 
is the most productive when its place kn iws 
it no mure. There is no timber like it. 
Firm in grain, and capable of the fine&t 
polish, the tooth of no insect will touch ii, 
and Time himself can hardly destroy it. 
Diffusing a peipctual fragrance through the 
chambers wnich it ceils, the worm ml not 
corrode the book which it protects, nor tlie 
moth corrupt the gument whiidi it guards : 
all but immortal itseli^ it transfuses its 
amaranthine qualities to the Directs around 
lt*-DR. J. Hamilton. 

CBDAR8.>-*The MagnilCeeat Appearance ef 

They are the very impersonation of 
kingly majesty. They are theUiseWcs a 
living epic ^Mrs. Stowe. 

CBLIBACY— Condemned. 

God made Adam a companion, a»dt saved 
him from egotism. Thus was the organs 
sation of the family perfected. In mraem 
society celibacy exists ; but this exception, 
if you make it a rul^ is against God and 
against nature. Celibacy is cowardice if 
It does not glorify mirriage The Apostles 
have Slid marriage is honourable, marri 

g p IS spotless befo're God and men.- 
YACINIUE. 


CBMBTBRIBS.— The Hietory of 

Anciently none were buried in churches 
or churchyards; it was even unlawful to inter 
in cities, and the cemeteries were without 
the walls. Among the primitive Chdatiaiis 
these were held In great veneration. It 
even appears from iEnielnus and TeWulliaii» 
that in the early ages they assemjded for 
^vine worship in the cemeteries. Valerian 
seems to have confiscated the cemeteries 
and other places of divine worship; but 
they w^lnemtored again by Gailienus. As 
the maityii wei« buried In these places the 
CforiSMaii Pibm them for Widingriir^ ^ 



g CojtiUaUM Cmt re 

htM •ODM dflnmthe rule* 
in thn^liQrcnof Rome^ 
Animate an aita^witlioat patting 
m^^fmpelvst oi somtffsiunL-^litCK. 

61|liR^|tiri*-»Ttit Meaning of tbn 

Ipte i^glish word^cemetery, comes from 
a CfwMit word^ which meanv-*-the sleeping 
|i|ace of tha deadL-^I>£AN AiVi)Kmt 

CENaoM-^The Severeet 

He is always the severest censor on the 
aaentf of othm who has the least north of 
his osm.-^MAGooN. 

CBNBORIOUa.— The Glassea of the 

The censoriooB commonly take up mag- 
QtiyiOg glasses to look at otlier persoirs 
im^ietitons, and diminishing glasses to 
look at their own enormities — W bfiCKifR 

CENSURES —The Fear of 

I fear men's censures os the charcoal 
•parks*— WiriiaR. 

CEREMONIES— The Sillineea of 

All ceremonies are, in themselves very 
hilly , but yet a man of the woild should 
know them — CmLsiE]U>xsi P. 

ceremonies and politeness 

Ceremonies are different in esery country; 
but true politeness is everywhere tht same 
Ctremdhies which take up so much of our 
' attention, are only artinaal helps which 
Ignorance assuiftcs m order to imitate polite- 
ness, which i’» the result of good sense and 
good natuic A person possessed of those 
riuahties he ba<l ncMi seen a couit, 

IS truly agte^Able , andj^ if without hem, 
i^oiild continue a clown, though he had 
lieen all his life a gentleman usher — Gold- 
SMIiU 

CEREMONY -The Advant^e of 

Ceremony keeps up all things : 'tis like a 
]>eiuiy glass to n nch spiut, or some excdlent 
water ; without it the water were spilt, the 
•pint lost — bEI DEN* 

CEREMONY -Queatione respecting 

What art thou, then idle ceremony? 
What kind of good art thou, that anffer’st 
j mocr 

W Moftal gnftA than do thy worshippers ? 
thy lenU ? what are thy comings 

0 Memony, ^ Me but thy worth I 
Wm E the •oul of adoration? 

^ ^ ^ degree, and 

iMm^weand ihar in other men? 


Wherein iboa tSti low happy, 

Ibintheyin ftnnngi ^ . ** 

Wliat dnnk'bt thon ofk ot toOag f 

sweet, ' 

3ttt poison’d flattety?'^SHAE8PlliJEk 

CHALLENQB.*^The FMaalUg Of a \f 

I nevewin my'^ ^ 

Did hear a challenge press’d nlbre 

CHAMBERLAIN.— The Lord 

The Lord Chamberlam is tbei&tkofheef 
of the crown. He waits upon the aO^eign 
on the day of coronation , he lips.ohaiigp M 
providuBg all requisites for thp pMaCi^ fan 
for the House of Lorda dhnng the session 
of pailunnent, and other mMtars varymif 
somewhat tn different retghf E KH- 

siKk 

a** 

CHAMCE^.-^Thj Lhwpactanand Aatiofi of 

What an uqcoQj^only stteUge thing chanco 

What heaps of "unj^hke charity, it hides, 

Or rather, altogether blots them out t • 
Foi uho s to ^lamo fqi that he had no hand 
lA? . 

Which was iot meant— was never once 
foitseen— r 

Which happen’d — some uay— as a thing 
might dr<'>p 

Out Of* the clouds , though, very strange to 

say» L 

It always falp exactly where ne'd have it 
Change iBa^cap^ace, who, mall hu lile 
Hid never d^ a proper action yet ; 

He puts h^s fmnd to notnmg but lie 
blundeij^ 9 

Mistakes his neghbour’s jocket R>r his 
own ; 

Ruins good causes without fault in the 
pleader ; 

Gives the i^rong medicine and kills the 
patienty « 

And, like i awkward knave, makes poor 
youna IM^es, 

TRleastT^igning creatures m the worlds *0 

Meet the sakae mau, at the same places and 
hour, 1 ^ 

Day after d^^y ; ivho never for a moment 
Dreamt i» their walks to meet with any- 
thmg' 

But fields nnd Miid chai ming soeoeA. 

• ^OW***- 

CHAMC^k— Da&wfl. ' ^ 

CliAMS— A t«elv 
A ludcf chance cA decidci the A(n 
Of .TitOMMit 


^ ialftnter, h9t not 

BAtjt'OWIt. 

ittijto*.-*>A 

• ANAuGe«(|.i«»0’ffth«i|iiiit«f mydnan. 
f V » Byron. 

H Will bi» kjMA that they are the weakest- 
taitiM and the hanleat-hearted men that 
most loT^iehang^ ; for the welkke^t-minded 
j|re Ihitne bo& wonder mo$t at things 
naw, ind digest wont things old ; and the 
hftrdest keafted men are those that least 
the lendjoarieg and binding power of 
castom, aild hold^by no eordof aifection 
to any idloQa, but djiyt with the waves that 
cast iip*iilire ahd dirt.-*-Ri 7 SKl|| 

CHANQB.-^Pi»rpetiMl 
Kveiything in this world ui,.a tingled 
yam : we taste nothin^iit its purity ; we 
do not remain two moments ih the same 
state. Otur affections^ aawell as our bodies^ 
aip in a perpetual c1iang(^.- RousseaO. 

CHANOS— of the Worid. 

The great world spins for ever down the ring* 
mg grooves m cAiai^ — T ennyson. 

CHANQB8.~-Prepajed for 

Happy are those^ 

That knowing, in their births, they are 
subject to 

Unentaui changes, are still prepared and 
arm’d 

For either fortune ; a rare principle, 

And with much Uboor leamM in Wisdom’s 
ichooL— Massinger. 

CMAm-Dsacribed. 

^ * A dark 

llmitalde ooeaiL without bound, 

WiBiottt dimenston, where length, breadth 
and hc^ht, 

Andtit^ and places arelostj where sjite 
'* K|^t 

And Chnoi, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Etmal anuchy, amid the noise 
Of oodlspi waiw and hy oonfnskm stand* 

lltEtON. 

l^^#aCT>R.-H8ou g d on o > Hi 

^hatlrtf^aiade i»an---BenjB]QmFiankliii, 
mmm His sneoess as a public man, not 
^ w Iwin^ or his power of spealdog-^or 
pMwcrdWMl but to hw known 

faMsp of dttfaeter. Hence H wsa,” 


conw in ms/rnsmm, Muiyetl gsttera% 
earned mjigmiDt.^ Character onpates eon^ 
tklenee in men in high statldus* as welt as 
in hamble Hfe.^ It was si^ of the tint 
Emperor Aleifander of Russia, that K!s 
persona] character was equivalent toa con- 
stitution. During the wars of tHe Fronde, 
Montaigne was Sat only man among the 
French gentry who kef)t hU casrie gate 
nnharred ; and it is said of him that his 
pertodM character was worth more to him 
than a regiment of horses.— Haven. 

CHAIUCTBR.*-A Oofttfadicteiy 

In all thy humours, whether grave or 
mellow, 

Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant 
fellow, 

Hast 60 modi wit and mirth and sideen 
almut thee, 

That there’s no living with thee nor witlumt 
thee.— Martial. 

CHARACTER.— A Dedtlve 

I wish a diameter as decisive as that of a 
lion or a tiger, and an impetus towards the 
important objects of my imoiee as forehile 
as theirs towards prey and hostility.— 
Foster. 

CHARACTER.— The Bagllah 

I have a boundless coafidenoe in the 
English character ; 1 believe that they have 
more real religion, snore probity, more 
knowledge, and more genuine worth, than 
exists in the whole worid besides. They 
are the guardians of pure Christianity ; and 
from tms prostitutea nation of miwants 
(as they are in derision called) I believe 
more heroes will sprii^ up ium hour of 
danger than all the military nations of 
anemnt and modem Europe have ever 
produced.— S. Smith. 

CHARACTER.— The Fwnattoa of 

It is of grent importance to observe that 
the diaracter of every man is in some 
degree formed bv his profession. A man 
of sense may only have a cast of coun- 
tenance that wears off as you trace his 
individoiltty ^ while the weak, common 
man has scaredy ever seny character, but 
what bdungs to the body ; at Mast, all Ms 
opinions have been ao steeped in the.- vat 
consecrated \jf authority, mat the ffdat 
spirit which the grape ii Ms own 
yields cannot he dietinguiibeiL SodetA 
therefore^ as it becomes more enlightuned, 
should he veep cardkl not to establish 
bodies of men, who must neossssil^ be 
made MM er vicious by the veiycMCt* 
tatlon cf their prQfeMcm'<^WCN^ 

.^AFT. , . 




CBA«ITV 


K ^mo^pt is n c(0 ^ tiMe stMy 

«^g iiKo imHsf, 0tot«ettp« ip 

^ oj^pross^t gnd uBidnoi; ^we <tppmMt 
M lih »ii^«-*0aLTotf . 

V-4a«ltfctsi<»ii of 

U 1^ teat to ddenrnofi lyhether in* 
ddcifnoftof (!h«tBietsr 1 >nii|^iiior 0 unliappt 
IMSSQf^KditMiy^O^tnSn 

C1^A|Ci^rEK,-^0n6 9on of 
It wen im;ch to Jjie that theic 

wei% llitoiichout tiip ^otUi Inib cutt ^ort of 
^mcitdr each ktter to d\vitSB it to 
lhee)e<^aoLpLR. 


draught But whit, then, lo^s the nabl* 
Tiv« r It immedntcly floats away the 
i^id, and oontaiues after, as it was b-^fore, 
and free of aecei »8 for the same or oihor 
tlursty creatures And so mtist you also do 
If there be e fountain of genuine chantv in 
your heart, it wdl constantly and spon 
taneooaly overflow, whether those who 
drink of It are thankful or aot lie is a 
senseless husbandman who expects to leap 
the produce of his«eed befoee the har>est 
This life IS the «(iason for sowing and scat 
ten )g, Ave shill rtip heneaftcr — ScRitER 

CHARITY and the Owning of Riches 
It K chin!) onl> that ftiak<,th I ches worth 
lilt owning —I' t r I H 


CHAAIHO eR03S >The HlsDory pf 
'llie beautiful Utanor, wife of I dw nd I , 
dfpil in Nottihglismshi e, btit was bin cd 
ni \\ eslminstcr Ablicy Whei e\ hi lim «re 

TnOiiAS rested between the fptpitr and ilic 
kttui: place, her royil husband oidtrecW 
stone cross to be eiccted 111611*00 to com* 
memorsto that ^mbre fact The hst phse 
was at Chiiing, leiice the designation — 
( hiring (Jtoss — K M Daa ii s 


CHARITIES -Abundant * 


Ihi; (diaiities tint soothe, and heab aUef 
}»lcss, 

t«iO scattered at the feet of men like flowers* 
W WORDSWORiq 


CHARITY —The Best 


'that IS the best chantv which, Nihis like, 
hath tlie several stietmi'. thereof seen, but 
the fouiuam concealed — Out ov 


CHARITYSr^OPtto b« Congned 
Tlioujgh the sun of charity rise at home , 
yet It should atwnys set abroad — 
ShCKER , 

C||;ARITY-<Dehned 

Chanty is a principle of prevading lave 
$0 God ard good will to men, which 
* eSbctually inclines one endued with it to 
gloiify God, and to do good to others — 

' Gruden 


CHARITY —The Exeraise of 

The hugest exercise of chanty is cl^aiity 
toward the unchariuble — Huckmins 1 1 R 


ever see the honees taken to 


^CIH^TY — Ingratitude for 

rush into some bmuifui 
tMnqnil lake, andjfhnnk of it to 
UttMK hhar^^^ oogtent , after which they 
I II, or stamp in U w ith 
r the wrater is polluted *11113 



pay for their refreshing! 


» % 


CHARinih— The Rre-emtnence of 

Tl u a most evcelltnt present from hea\ en, 
the t >p ami renith of all virtues, gifts, and 
fiVouis of Go I - JkhN/n s 

CHARITY -A Reason fof 

I hough the goodness of a man’s lieirt 
dnl not mcliiic him io acts « f clmnty, one 
woul 1 think the desire of liououi should 
Feras building fine houses, purchasing fine 
clothes, piUuics andothei such likeariickl 
of expense, sIit'as nothing more than an 
amb lion to be lespected ajiove oihei 
pe p)e, would not one great act of chanty 
one mslance of retleeming a poor family 
fiom all the im senes of poverty, or rc'.tor 
nig an unfortimate tradesman to the means 
of pfoi^undg a livelihood by hi& industry, 
acquire him more real respect, aud ntOrc 
I'lathig honoui ? I he former are the works 
of other people’s hsnds— the latter the acts 
of Ins own heart — Fieluing 

CHARITY —The Rule for 

Of Dr S^uel Wright it lasaid that his 
<l|)arity was conducted ilpon lule r for which 
puipose he I cpt a puiW^ m which was fobtid 
this mcmoiandwn -** 'lomething from all 
the Inoney 1 reeence io be put into this purse 
for charitable uses ^ I* rom Iny salary as 
minister, wdnch is unceixain,^ a tenth part 
— ^fiorqloccasional an! extraordinary gifts, 
which are more uncertain, a twentieth part 
—from copy money of things I print, and 
inteiest of my estat^, a sevqiith ^rt 
hutk 

CHARITY —True 

We read m our chronicles of King 
Oswiifld, that, as he sat at table, when a 
fair silvei dish, full of je^al delicacies, was 
set before him, and*'hc ready to to, 
bearing from his almoner that there A ere 
great stoie of poor at his gates, piteously 
crying out for some relie!^ he did not All them 



wUhwonis, as----^‘God WpthaiBl’*. 
relieve them!”. “God CDrtfort thttat?' 
rtc.| hut coiTuxuinded hi& sttovmfd pvaiMy 
to take the dish oiT th&table^'and di«f,i 4 buft 
the meat, then' beat the Xlish ali in fi) 
and cast it' amoxii; . them; This vas .tioe* 
chirity. Wottis, be they never so ad .Yned, 
duthe not the naked ;‘be Itfiey never so 
dblicate, feed not ' thi^v hiwgiy be . 
never so zealous^ wand not;' 
starv^ed with cold ; be; they tw^ so oHys' 
cure not the wounded' never 
Tree, set them twt free that' ate bouf»d^irisit 
not the side pr impritoned,— 

WORtH. - 

CHARTBRS.^Swprda Pi^oducad aJi . 

King James held a eonvocatfpii at Berlh/ i 
mid demahded of the ^cotch* batons t|iat' 
they shotdd proditce the, ebartexs by wlilcb 
they held their lands ; tliey 'jdJ, *wh xinb, 
simultaneous mdv^inent, rose up aud'drletv^ 
their swords.— .Coi-XOK. ' " , / ! . 

-CHAaTItV.— l*bc BancTof ^ . 

Chastity. is the band that holds Irtjether? 
the sheaf of all hexly affectiavi^ 43id duties.. ■' 
— Dr. ViMrt, . ; > 

CHASTITY* -^Heaven's EaUmalie-of " * ' 

So dear to Heaven U suintly fcliflsdty, 

That when a souiis' found s'hcerely^iid, ^ ^ 

A thousand IK-eried angels lackey fier/ 
I>rivirtg far off each iKing^of siivanclgui^ V^ 
And, . 4 n pleav dreanj.aiiidsofenivVhiiQn,.. , " 
Tcll\her .of things that so' gross Heac* can 
' . ' 

THl off 'convex* vcUh fteavehlysliabitfintSr 
' 'Begin to ,casi.ar beanHon th^ QU'^w»ir<J^fliapc,/ 
'rhe impolluted temple of the ajisd,, ‘ ' 

, And tuHl rt by degrees to the soul’s essence/ 
ttljt be iminortal.^ULtdK, T • 

vci^STiTi?.— 

Hcniy IV., king if England, though 41^- 
„ happy' in Jiis 'gpvernment, ‘was 

neverihelesB possessed of many virtues. He 
was so^remarkteble for his ehastity, that 
before his marriage he ivould no|i|Miow any 
lady of a spspictous characterand un- 
guarded conduct to frequent the court : 
and having observed one day some ^dies 
with their bosoms uncovers, he turned 
, away hitf eyes from them, ai^xepsimanded 
them smartly in the simple diafect of the 
ymes t— ” Fit, fie,” said he, “for^shamo! 
forsooth, ye be to blame. "-^TretcH. 

"ailBAT.— A 

■ U the impemonation of deceit and^ 
falsehood.— P r. XIavies. 


. * to 'ht jebeat^" fa fsiK^ 

‘ CKwfallh^'’ fa^thf. intoiy ngi of life;'— 

. • : /• i ^ . 

* *^* ^*'^'*'*'**"* ***' ^ ' 

%Vh^ .thai^Hi . 

! coDtlbip'aioeS fioVTW^:for iH, /*iitVin^^ ' 

. miiy by checii^e|^Si(id^i}lv.ajiimity,” he * ‘ 
does nM mean tto'Xvc'^can ^t aHlun'es.he; 
rcsdly of ^ R momentSi ; 

bqt that the endearvoUr to look at the better 
.side of things will pro<hice the hibjf 
that ihfa haMtis the surest salegiiard ngafu4 ' 

I . Vhe dangf r, ^Jf. sjpkldon evils, —M AJ JO', ■. 

T^M«an.oC' V- ' 
C)i^r(a]n^'i^<anA.£bi^.t>,iriU tlepcofl in ■ 

4 ^f^^t/legree tipoii liodily causes, bu^ mucli » 
mey W done for the pnxiiolbm <if* fh& (urn 
iof mbid. Persons subjjjt^tr to low spirifs 
idifuikl make the rooms in’ wdiich they live- \ 
^Sar bhcerful as possibfa; takifig care*that 
ibe^iJaper with which the yrall is toi;yri^d 
should' DC of a' brilliant, lively colour, Jjaiig- , 
in^ip pit^res or priuts, and cover/^rthe 
‘jdiimncy-piece with ‘ , heaqliful- A 

Jxiy- window looking upon plSasaat 

above all, a large‘*’fire whenever thfe 
^leather will permit, are*favbarablc^'to good - 
spirits, ami the tables hear should be strewed 
with books gild pamphlets. .Tp this must be 
added as •much eab'ng and drinldftg as is 
consistent w ith hfealtli ; and some nuTiuial 
employment. S 4 I 1 TAI. /- , . 

CHEBRFULNB9R..-rTha.9^gth of 
Wondrousiisjfhe strength of cheerfulness; 
altogelherApast calculation its iiower of 
endurance.— Carlyle. v ' 

CHEMISTRY.— A Divine ' 

^ r 

« There is a divine chcmistiy which can - , 
extract the puRst spirits out of thegittesest 
matter, — W. Secker. ' 

CHEMISTRY. -The Perfection etteined 

by 

Chemistry hns attained to slfth a degt^ ^ > 
of perfection that the* analyst can 
determine the conqpositlon of ' 

vegetable! aniraal, and mineral 
which helhevts, with an extrenfaslM 
accuracy* ^koF. 

'CHES^— an Interesting ‘'4 

t The klayei .s of 
js^^nn fa4m»im<5r.t to 
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plemiit and engrossing that the exercibe 
Itself U aitaple recompense.— E. D.wius. 

CHSSa.— Life a Kind of 

Life is a kind of chess, in which we have 
points to gain, and adversaries to contend 
with, and in which there is a great variety 
of and ill events that are, in some 
degree, the elTccts of prudence and the 
want of it.— Dr. Fr-vnkiin. 

CHILD.— A Blushing 

A full-blown rose besprinkled with the 
putest dew, is not so leautiful as a child 
blushing beneath her parents’ displeasure, 
and sheilding tears of sorrow for her fault. 
— SCRIVhR. 


CHILD.— A Depraved 

T never saw so much essence of devil pul 
in so .susall a vessel.— F oster. 


Oh ! sad was the father, when, lo ! in the 
skies 


The minbow again spread its beauteous 
dyes ; 

And then he remember’d the maxims he’d 


given, 

And thought of his child and the dew- 
dropb— in h«.avcn. — C ari’LN tkr. 


CHILD.— The Eyee of a 

A child’s eyes ! those clear welU of uii- 
defiltd thought ! — what on earth can be 
more beauiitul ? Full ot hope, love, aiui 
curiosity, they meet your own. fn piayer, 
how t.imest ! in joy, how spaikliiig ! in 
sympathy, how tender 1— Norton. 


CHILD.— The Happineet of a 

lie is purely happy, because he knous 
no evil, nor haiii made means, by sin, to be 
acquainted uitii misery.— Ui\ Eari.i.. 


CHILD. -The Dew-Drops and the 

**() fiaAher, dear father I why pass they 
away, 

’the (lew-dtops that sparkled at dawning of 
day - * 

1 ImU gUiier’d like stars by the light of lb ‘ 
nuKiii, 

Oil! wliy arc those dcw-dioiib dib>olving 
so soon ? 

DckCb the sun, in his wuth, chase their 
lirightnebs away 

Although nothing that ’s lovely might live 
for a day ? 

The moonlight has faded— the floweis still 
remain, 

But the dew has dried out of their petals 
again.” 

** My child,” said the father, look up to 
the skies, 

Behold yon blight rainbow, lliose beautifi.! 
dyes, 

There— there arc the dew-drops in glory 
reset, 

’Mid the jewels of heaven they arc glitter- 
ing yei. 

Then arc we not tauglit by each beautiful 

ray, 

To mourn not for beauty though fleeting 
avi*ay. 

For though youth of its brigluiicss and 
iieauty tie riven. 

All that withers on earth blooms more 
brightly in heaven.” 

AUs i for the fiitfaer— how little knew he, 

The words he had spoken prophetic could 
be; 

That tile lieautiful child— the bright star of 
his day, 

S^Was e’en then, like the dew-drops, dissolv* 
ii^ away ! 

“i 9® 


CHILD.— Indulging a 

Indulging a child is like exposing a cask 
lo the sun or hot air : it shrinks, and if it 
do not fall lo pieces, at least beeomes in- 
capable of hulding li([iiid. In the same 
way parental affectiou, when earned to 
excess and unrestrained by ica.sou and pitt) , 
IS the ruin of cliildieii, and lenders iluin 
unfit for all docUmcand viiluc.-'SCAlvi R. 

CHILD.— The Laugh of a 

1 love ii — I love it— the laugh of a child, 
Now rippling and gentle, now meriy and 
wild ; 

Ringing out on the air with its innoeonl 
gush. 

Like the trill of a bird in the twilight’s soft 
hush ; 

Floating up on the Inee/c like the tones of 
a bell, 

Or the mude that dwells in tlie h..art of a 
shell t 

Oh, the laugh of a child, so wild and so 
free, 

Is the merriest sound in the world for me ! 

' AniLLWuOD. 

CHILD.— A Lovely 

A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves ycL 
fo.ded. — B yron. 

CHILD.— The Purity of a 

IIU soul is yet a white paper uiucribble^l 
with observations of the wuild, wherewith, 
at length, it becomes a biuired note-book. 
— lij>. Karlic. 

CHILD.— A Sleeping 

How happy are thy days ! how sweet thy 
repose ! how caltu thy rest I Thou slum* 
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berest upon the earth more soundly than 
many a miser and worldling upon his htd of 
down. And the reason i&>-lhat thou hast 
a gracious God and an easy conscience. 
A stranger to all care, thou awalcest only to 
resume thy play, or ask for food to satisfy 
thy hunger. — S criver. 

CHILD.— The Sports of a 

^e laugh at his foolish sports ; but his 
games are our earnest, and his drums, 
rattles, and hobby-horses but the emblems 
and mockings of man’s business. 11 is 
father liatb writ him as his own little story, 
wherein he reads those days of his life that 
he cannot remember, and sighs to see what 
innocence he hath outlived. The older he 
grows, he is a stair lower from God. — U p. 
La RLE. 


CHILD.— A Thnnkless 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a tlianklcss child. — SilAKSPEAKE, 


CHILD.--^The Truthfulness of a 

It is related of a Persian mother, on 
giving her son folly pieces of silver as his 
portion, she made him swear never to tell a 
lie, and said : — ** Go, my son ; I consign 
thee to God ! and we dhall not meet here 
again till the day of judgment.” The youth 
went away, and the party he travelled with 
w'ere assaulted by robbers. One fellow 
asked the boy what he had, and he 
answered : — “Fortydinars are sewed up in 
my garments.” ^e robber laughed, 
thinking that the boy jested. Another 
asked the same question, and received the 
same answer. At lost the chief called him, 
and asked what he had. The boy replied : 
—‘*1 have told two of your people already 
that I had forty dinare sewed up in my 
clothes." The chief ordered his clothes to 
l)e ripped open, and the money was found. 
“ And how came you to tell this ?” • •• Be- 
cause,” replied the boy, 1 would not be 
false to my mother, to whom 1 piomised 
never to ttdl a lie.” “Child,” said the 
tobber, ** art thou so mindful thy duty 
to thy mother, and I am insensible at my 
age of the duty 1 owe to God ? Give me 
iijy hand, that I may swear repentance on 
it. ’ He did* so, and his followers were 
struck with the scene. **you have been 
our leader in guilt,” they said to the chief 
—“be the same in the path of virtue 
fttid taking the boy’s hand, they took foe 
oafo of repentance on it.— II aven. » 


CHILD.— The Value Set upon • 

Call not that man wretched, who, what- 
ever else be sufTera as to pain inflicted, 
pleasure denied, has a diild for whom be 
nopes^ and on whom he dotes. Poverty 


may grind him to the dust, obscurity may 
cast its darkest mantle over him, the song ot 
foe gay may be far from his own dwellmg, 
his mce may be unknown to his neighbours, 
and his voice may be unheeded by those 
amongwhom he dwells— even pain may rack 
his joints, and sleep flee from his pillow : 
but he has a gem with which he would not 
part for wealth defying computation, for 
fame filling a world’s ear, for the luxury of 
foe highest health, or for foe sweetest 
sleep t^t ever sat upon a mortal’s eye. — S. 
T. COLERIIX’fE. 


CHILD.— The Way to Train up a 

Train him up in enctgy and self-reliance, 
grappling with difficulties, and learning 
tndepend^ce by doing things for himself 
Train him up in manly frankness, that with 
open face he may meet each friendly over- 
ture, — in modesty withal, lest a precocious 
arrogance repel the wise, lest his own 
mental growth be stunted by a supercilious 
priggishness. Train him up in the way of 
universal goodwill and general helpfulness, 
so that wherever there is a burden to be 
l>ome he may lend a hand, that gratitude, 
affection, and the blessing of them that 
were ready to perish, may surround bis 
goings, and then eml^m his memory.— 
1)K. J. Hamilton. 

CHILD.— The Wiah tobe a 

How oft, heart-sick and sore. 

I’ve wished I were once moie 
A lilt’e child I— Mrs. Southey. 


CHILD.— A Workhouse 

And he was bound a helpless slave, 

With no one near to love — to saNC, 

In all the world of men : 

A friendless, famifoed, workhouse child, 

Morn, noon, and night he toiled and toiled, 
Yet he was happy then. — Tupper. 

CHILDHOOD.— The Study of 

How do I study now, and scan 
Thee more than ere I studied man. 

And only see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy bordering light ! 

Oh for foy centre and midday i 
For sure that is the narrow way t 

H. Vaughan. 

CHILDHOOD.— The Tear of 

The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next foe summer brceie comes by. 

And waves foe bush, the flower is dry. 

Sir W. bcoTT. 

CHILbRBN.— Tha Angtr at 
See yonder, a little follow in an angry fiL 

He hAssliaken his long curls over his deep- 
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the foW hti)W is bent in a 
the rosft^lcaf lip is pursed up in de- 
fiancCi ap 4 tbe white {i(ioulder thrust angrily 
forwjtt^.' Can dny but a child look so 
iwctfy, eved in its naughtiness? Then 
tomes the instant change — the flasliing 
smiles and teaas,,as the good comes ftack 
all In a rush, and you are e/Vcr whelmed 
with protestations, promises, and kisses I — 
Mrs. Stowe. 

CHILORBN.— The Care of 
It is as great a folly to lay up estates for 
children, and to lake no care of themselves 
who must enjoy them, as to be curious for 
a handsome shoe, and then to put it upon 
a gouty foot. — B p. Reynoi.ds. 

CHILDREN. — The Correction of 
Correction, in itself, is not cruel ; children, 
being not reasonable, can be govL‘med only 
by fear. To impress this fear, is therefore 
one of the first duties of those who have 
the care of children. It is the duty of a 
parent, and h.as never been thought incon- 
sistent v?ith parental tenduTneNS. It is the 
dulY of a master, who is in his highest 
exallation w'hcn he is ioco pairntis. Yel> 
us go<Rl tilings become evil by excess, cor- 
rection, by being iiimioderale, may liecome 
cruel. But when is correction immodc* 
rate? When it is more frequent or more 
severe than is required ad mottcndmi et 
docemium^ for reformation and instniction, 
No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes 
necessary \ for the greatest cruelty would l>e 
to desist, and leave the scholar loo careless 
for instruction, and too much haidcned for 
leproof. The degrees of obstinacy in 
young minds are very different : as different 
must be the degrees of persevering severity. 
^Dr.Johnson. 

CHILDREN.- The Death of 
It is universally admitted that there is 
something very touching and affecting in 
the death of young children. We know that 
they cannot nave committed actual sin, for- 
asmuch as they have not reached the at 
which rational beings can be considered 
accountable for their conduct. We have, 
therefore, no other way for explaining the 
phenomenon of their death, no other reason 
to give why there should be the consequence 
where there has not been the commission of 
sin, except what we draw from theapostacy 
of Adson. We are bound to conclude that 
the diildren transgressed in the persons of 
our first parents, so that there is bereditarv 
miUthiess where there cannot be actual. 
Thus the doctrine of original sin is elo- 
quently taught, and powerfully epnfirmed, 
when an iraant sickens and dies. We may 
^ scatter fiowem cn^er its grave, as emblems 
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of its sweetness and innocence ; but itself a 
blighted flower, ds of all proofs the strong* 
est tliat it sprang; from a blighted stock.— 
Canun Melvill. 

CHILDREN.— The Education of 

The general mistake among us in the 
educating our children, is— that in our 
daughters we take care of their persons and 
neglect their minds, in our sons we aif so 
iiileiit upon adorning their minds that we 
wholly neglect tlieir bodies.— Addjson. 

CHILDREN. — Firmneas Necessary with 

With children we must mix gentleness 
with firmness ; they must not alw.ays have 
their own way, but they must not always be 
thwarted. If we never have headaches 
through rebuking them, vve shall have 
plenty of heartaches when they grow up. 
Be obeyed at all costs. If you yield up 
your authority oiico, ><>ii will Jiardly ever 
get it again. — Spukolon. 

CHILDREN.— The Imagination of 

AUliough— like ants which throw off 
their wings in becoming w orkers— most 
grown people have discaided their imagina- 
tion before entering on actual life, the little 
one^ btill have it ; and if there are no 
floweis, they will quickly make them. If 
the surrounding atmosphere be warm and 
genial, wakeful life will be a cea-»c*lehs joy : 
iuvention will never be cxluiustcd, and the 
materials of pastime will never be far to 
seek : a few corks will iin]}rovisc a nav y, 
ami sticks and stones a palace. — D r. J. 

llAMILl'UN. 

CHILDREN.— The Influence of 

Little children are the most lovely 
flowers this side Eden ; they bring wiih 
them into this ha]>lcss woild the aroma and 
joy of that forfeited and blissful region. 
By their angcl-Jike piescnce they purify 
human nature, and cniich it with those 
sympathies and sensibilities which make 
parents more viituous and God-like. Tlic 
hearths frozen affcctiohiupjaaelted by tbc 
warmth of their innoc<|MHM. s^iitny smile, 
and its dormant facuhiX^'oke up to a 
new life by their early una strange prattle. 
'I'hey clothe it with tht)se kindly attributes, 
and charitable excellencies, which are the 
best and brightest adornments of humanity. 
And what a cheerful and merry home they 
make 1 The horny-handed mechanic feels 
faifliself more than repaid for his sweating 
toil to procure for them ^'the bread that 
perisheth,*’ when he returns at even-tide, 
and is greeted by their smiles and gladsome- 
ness. And even the poor slave, who has 
laboured like a horse for his inhuman 
master, and met with nothing but barbarous 
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treatment and bw curses all the day, for- 
mves and forgets all when he reaches hts 
humble cabin, and associates with the 
dear objects of conju^ lo\e. Thi^ unre- 
suaincd lautjhter which nogs m the bippy 
dwelling— the revel-rout of young voices 
which bound over the homes^ea^ is the 
sweetest music which can greet the human 
or thrill the human heart. They are 
God-sent boons whose mission is to chase 
away ‘‘dull care,”— little angels who shake 
fniiu off their golden wings the light and 
joy of Paiadise ^ — Dr. Davies 

CHILDREN — ^bnng Love. 

Children, ay, forsooth, 

They bring their own love with them when 
they come , 

But if they come not there is peace and 
rest — Inohow 

CHILDREN — The Memories of 

There are evtnts so sinking in Ihettlselves 
or fiom th(iT accompaniments, that they 
powerfully impress the memories of childien 
but little removed from infancy, and arc 
retained by them m a sort of troubleil 
reroUection evei after, howevei extended 
their term of life Samuel lohison wa*- 
only two and a half years old when, in 
accordance with the belief of the ti ne, he 
was touched by Queen Anne for a voie 
affliction ; but more than seventy >cais 
after he could call up m memory a dieam- 
hke recollection of the lady dicssed m a 
black hood, and ghttenng with diamonds, 
into whose awful presence he had bcem 
ushered on that occasion, and who had 
done for the cun of his complaint all that 
legitimate lojalty could do— II, Miller 

CHILDREN — ^The Mischievous Acts of 

Tliey pull away the scholar’s pen, tumble 
about his paper, make somersets over his 
books , and what can he do ? They tear up 
newspapeis, litter the carpets bieak, pull, 
and upset, and jabber unheard of 
KngUsh m self ; and what can you 

do for yoiirs^fi^Pr 1 had a child,” says 
the precise should sec ” He 

does have a cmHg his child tears up 
his paper, and tumbles over his things, like 
all other children , and v hat has the piecise 
man to say for himself? Nothing ; ht is 
like everybody else ; “ a little child shall 
lead him,”— M rs Stowe. 

CHILDREN. — A Wamor Playing with his 

The warlike Agesilaus was, within the 
walls of his own house, one of the most 
tender and phvful of men. He used to 
Jom With his children in all their innocent 
gombob and was opce diacovered by a 


friend showing them how to nde upon a 
hol>hy-horse Whe^ his friend ex!pre<^l 
some surprise at beholding the great Agesi 
laus so employed, Wpit,” said the hero, 
*' tid you are yourself a father, and if you 
then blame me, I give you liberty to pro- 
claiip this act of mine to all the world ” — 
Arvine 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.— Rindly Feeling 
towards 

1 have a kindly yearning towards these 
dim specki — poor blots — ^innocent "black- 
nesses I reverence these young \fneans of 
our own giowth— these almost clergy imps, 
who spoit their cloth w thout assumption ; 
and from their little pulpits (the; tops of 
chimneys), in the nipping air of December 
morning, preach a lesson of patience to 
mankind — L\MB 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS —The Teeth of 

I confess, that fiom the mouth of a tiue 
sweep a display — even to ostentation -of 
those white and <ihinin 4 ossifications, strikes 
me as an agreeable anomaly m manners, 
and an allowable piece of foppery It is 
as uhen 

** \ sable cloud 

* Turns forth her silver lining on the night ” 

It IS like some remnant of gentry not quite 
extinct , a badge of better days ; a hint of 
nobility —and doubtless, under the obscur- 
ing daikness aud double night of their 
forlorn disguisemcnl, oftentimes liitkcth 
good l)lood, and gentle conditions, denved 
tiom lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree. 
—Lamb 

CHIVALRY —The Evils of 

Chivalry, or feudality, is incompatible 
with the highest virtue of which man is 
capable, and the last at which he ai rives — 
a sense of justice It sets up the personal 
allegiance to the chief above allegiance to 
God and law — Dr Arnoi d. 

CHLOROFORM.— The Effect of 

A person under the influence of chloro- 
form, ether, or spirituous liquors, remem- 
bers nothing which has occurred , hence 
the two former fluids are frequently used 
dunng the peiformance of surgical opera- 
tions A leg may now be removed, or any 
tedious operation may be perfoimed, with- 
out the ^tient being in the least degree 
cognisant of the process. Suigeohs now 
constantly employ these remedies. When 
chloroform is Ut>ed in sufficient quantity, it 
induces a state of perfect losensibihty. 
During tills state the bui^eon performs the 
operation , and the patient ne ther winces 
nor shows the slt|»hiest sign af pam, but 
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remains with a placid countenance, as 
though he were thrown into a gentle sleep. 
After a ' short time he suddenly wakes up, 
rubs his eyes, and stares around him. The 
interval is a blank in his existence. When 
all was over, 1 frequently heard the patient 
aak ^lien the surgeon will begin ; and he is 
delighted when he is told that the whole 
has been completed without his knowled^. 
The memory of the event is lost from me 
action of the ether or chloroform on the 
blood preventing it from acting properly on 
the brain.*— Tim BS. 

CHRIST.— The Birth of 

The death of Christ is a great mystery ; ' 
but his birth is even a greater. That He • 
should live a human life at all, is stranger 
than that, so living, lie should die a hum.an 
death. 1 can scarce get past TIis cradle in 
my wondering, to wonder at Ills cross. The 
infant Jesus is, invsome views, a greater 
marvel than Jesus with the purpie robe and 
the crown of thorns. — Crichton. 

CHRIST.— The Childhood of 

Christ became a child that He might 
sanctify childhood in all its developments. 
— E. Davies. 

I|[HRI8T. — The Convenatloa of 

His conversation was full of lowliness 
and condescension, of meekness and sweet- 
ness, of openness and candid simplicity ; 
apt to invite and allure all men to approach^ 
toward it, and with satisfaction to enjoy it. 
—Dr. Barrow. 

CHRIST.— Creation the Work of 

The stupendous fabric of creation, yon 
starry vault, this magnificent world, were 
the work of the hands by which, in love of 
you, lie hung a mangled form on the cross 
of Calvary. — Dr. Guthrie. 

CHRIST.— The Death of 

There is one particular event in the 
history of Christ which is the consumma- 
tion, and as it were the concentration of His 
whole life, when both His doing and His 
sulTering reached their hipest culmination, 
—we mean His death. The Apostles have 
Accordingly recognised the death upon the 
cross to have been the one only true and 
eternal sacrifice of nropitiation. His death 
they have regarded os comprising and ex* 
hibiting all that Christ was,— as the all- 
sufAcient medium of divine grace, —as the 
Reconciler and Redeemer of men. — U ll- 
MANN. 

CHRIST.— The t>cvotiQiia of 
^ His dewtiofns, though exceedingly 
tpHghtly and fervent, were not usually 
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extended to a tedious and cajhasstiog dur^ 
ance, nor strained into ecstatical tvanigHia|uS|^ 
charming the natural sense.s, and over* 
powering the reason ; but calm, steady, ant) 
regular, such as persons of honest intention 
and hearty desire, though not endued with 
high fancy, or stirring passion, might readily 
imitate.— Dr. Barrow. 

CHRIST.— The Divinity of 

**In Him dvvelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead Ijodi'y.” The Godhead, the ful* 
ness of the' God head, and all the fulness of 
the Gf)dhe.id. *How dwelleth it in him? 
Bodily, really, substantially, not typically, 
as in the temple and sanctuary. The ful- 
ness of the Godhead did 4iot only thus 
dwell in Christ when He was on earth, but 
it dwelleih in Him still and for ever. Where 
then cm a man find God, but in this man 
Jesus ( hrist? — T raill. 

CHRIST— in Heaven. 

In that unknown world in which onr 
thoughts become instantly lost, still there is 
one object on which our thoughts and 
imaginations may fasten, no less than our 
alTections ; — that amidst the light, dark 
from excess of brilliance, wh'ch surrounds 
the throne of God, we may yet discern tlie 
gracious form of the Son of Man.— Dr. 
Arnold. 

CHRIST. — ^The Incarnation of 

In the creation, man was made in God's 
image ; in the incarnation, God was made 
in man*s image. — T. Watson. 

CHRIST. — The Intercession of 

The intercession of Christ is grounded 
upon merit, and therefore must prevail in 
points of justice. — Clarkson. 

CHRIST.— The Love of 

Oh the transcendant love of Christ! 
heaven and earth are astonished at it ! 
What tongue can express it? what heart 
con conceive it ? All the creation is non- 
plussed : our thoughts are swallowed up 
in this depth, and there must lie till glory 
elevate them ! — Clarkson. ' 

CHRIST.— The Minclee of 

We distinguish a two-fold object of His 
miracles, the first a one— the meet- 

ing of some immediate emeigency, of some 
want of man's earthly life which His love 
uiged Him to satisfy ; the other and higher 
one — to point Himself out to the persons 
whose earthly necessities were thus relieved, 
as the Om alone capable of satisfying their 
higher and essential spiritual wants ; to raise 
them from this single exhibition of Hisgloiy 
m the individual miracle to a vivid appro- 
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l^snsion of the dory of His entire hnture. 
Nsy, U Tjrifc to be a sign to all others that 
they m^ht believe in Him as the Son of 
G^.>^&AND£R. 

CHRIST^The Parables of 

His parables \vere the framework of 
spiritual and heavenly meanings, the net- 
work of silver, containing apides of gold ; 
the eLiborately chased Imskct, leplenished 
with the bread of everlasting life. — Gum- 
ming. 

CHRIST. — The Patience of * 

The two divers qualities of patience — 
the active and the passive— are joined in 
One, and only One of woman-burn, in 
perfection. One in whom there met all 
that was manliest and all that was most 
womanly. Ills endurance of pain and 
grief was that of the woman ratlicr than 
the man. A tender spirit dissolving into 
t-<irs, meeting the dark hour, not with <he 
stern (leliance of the man and the stoic, but 
with genUeness, and trust, and love, and 
shrinking, like a woman. But when it 
comes to the question in Pilate’s judgnieut- 
hall, or the mockeries of Herod’s men of 
war, or the disaission with the Pharisees, 
or the exposure of the hollow falsehoods by 
which social, domestic, and icligious life 
was snapped, the woman has disappeared, 
and the hardy resolution of the man, wdth 
more than manly daring, is found in her 
stead.— F, W. kontRisoN. 

CHRIST. — The Resurrection of 

The resuneclion of Christ is the mo^t 
important fact of the Gospel, and the de- 
monstration of all the lest. It is not only 
a most pregnant proof ot the all sufiiciency 
of His satisfaction to Deity, but it confirms 
the faith of all Christians in Hi, person, 
and assures them that it is the patloni 
and aignment of their own resurrection.— 
Crudiln. 

CHRIST.— The Smile of 

A Man on earth He wandered once, 

All meek and undefilcd ; 

And thpse who loved Him said — “He 
wept,” 

None ever said He smiled ; 

Yet there might have been a smile unseen. 
When lie liow^ed His holv face I ween, 

To bless that happy child. 

Mrs.*' Browning. 

CHRIST.— The Sympathy of 

His sympathy is as powerful os omnipo- 
as trader as love, and so minute — 
it embraces ike lightest as well os the 


heaviest sorrow that falls on tlie human 
heart.— E. Davies. 

CHRIST — ^the Teacher. 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or the schools? 
If Christ, then why resort, at every turn, 

To Athens, or to Rome, for wisdom short 
Of man’s occasions, when in Him reside 
Giace, knowledge, comfort, an unfathomel 
store.— CowPER. 

CHRIST. -The Transfiguration of 

It w^as seemingly on the Sabbath-day 
( “after six days ” ) that lliis grand cxcepiion 
to the tenor of Cliri-)t’& earthly history was 
manifested. It was a rehearsal of II «> 
aset nsion. His form, which had been bent 
under a load of sorrow — a bend more 
glorious than the Inincl of the rainbow — ^now 
erected itself, like the palm-tree from 
picssure, and He became like unto “a 
pillar in the temple W His God.” His 
brow expanded ; its wrinkles of care fled, 
and the swcat-dro]^s of his climbing toil 
were transmuted into sp.irks of glory. His 
eye flashed forlli like the sun from behind a 
(loud ; iiay, His whole frame became trans- 
[>arent, as if it were one eye. The light 
whidi had long lain in it concealed, was 
^ now unveiled in full effulgence : “ Ifes f.icc 
‘ did shine as the .sun.” His very lairrenl 
was caught in a shower of radiance,^, and 
became “white as no fuller on earth could 
whiten it.” And who shall describe the 
^ lustre of his sli earning hair, or the eloquent 
silence of that smile which sate upon His 
lips ? 

“Light overflow’d Him like a sea, and raised 
Ills shining biow. 

And the voice came forth, which bade all 
woilds the Sun of God a\ow.” 

G. Gjlfii.lan. 

CHRISTIAN.— The Best 

lie tliat avoids iniquity is the best Chris- 
tian. —Calamv. 

CHRISTIAN.— The Death of the 

Go, child of darkness ! sec a Christian 
die 1 

No horror pales his lips, or dims his eye ; 
No fiend-shaped phantoms of destruction 
start 

The hope Religion ])illows on his heart : 
When, with a faltering hand, he waves 
adieu 

To all who love so well, and weep so 
true ; 

Meek as an infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns, fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for whcic congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs hii soul away 1, 
& Montgomery. 
V 97 
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CHRISTIAN.— The 6feetneee of the 

The Christum is the greatest man on 
earth. He looks with equal calm to the 
past and to the future ; he stands in equally 
happy relations to Imth. He is a true 
^ero; for while patefully enjoying the 
pleasures of afe, his spirit dwells in anti- 
cipation in the realms of eternity. He is 
above every accident; for none can take 
him by surprise ; he is greater than any 
fate that may befall him ; for, trusting in 
God, his spirit soars above all sublunary 
things.— ZscHOKKE. 

CHRISTIAN.— A Happy 

Were I to adopt the figurative language 
of Runyan, I might date this from the 
Land of Beulah, of which I have been 
for some weeks a happy inhabitant. The 
celestial city is full in my view. Its glories 
have been upon me ; its brecrcs fan me ; 
its odours are wafted to me ; its sounds 
strike upon my. ears; and its spirit is 
breathed into my heart. Nothing separates 
me from it but the river of death, which 
now appears but as an inilgnificant lill, 
that may be crossed at a single step, when- 
ever God shall give permission. The Sun 
of Righteousness has been gradually draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and 
brighter as He approached ; and now lie 
fills the whole hemi.spherc, pouring forth a 
flood of glory, ii T seem to float 

like an insect in the l>c«ims of the sun ; 
exulting, yet almost trembling, while 1 gaze 
on this excessive brightmss; and wondering 
with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a smful worm. — 
Payson. 

CHRISTIAN.— The Life of a 

The moral intensity of the life of a 
sincere Cdirislian is a moie signal illustra- 
tion of the reality of the reign of Christ, 
than is the lerriiorial range of the Christian 
empire. — C ^non I.iijdon 

CHRISTIAN.— The Safety of the 

Christian enjoyment is a very desirable 
experience ; but Christian safety is infinitely 
preferable. Indeed our eMjo)m'ient is very 
questiouablc in its nature, if it docs not rest 
upon the personal consciousness of out 
safety in Christ. — pR. Davies. 

CHRISTIAN.— A Sincere 

A sincere Christian is like a massive 
vessel of gold, that keeps its own shape 
figure at all times, in all places and in 
aQ companies.— T. Brooks. 

CHRISTIANtTV.— The Advent of 

^ It was not a gradual introduction, pro- 
Mtsaively ripened ; but it shot up at once 


in all the blossom of unprecedented love- 
liness— in all the beauty and %tility of 
great and good fruit— in the miost of the 
surrounding blighted and moral desert It 
came into the world amid the gloom of 
human apostacy, like the sun bursting upon 
the darkness of midnight. It presented 
itself in all the majesty of perfect manhood. 
—Gumming. 

CHRISTIANITY— a Life. 

Our claim for Christianity is this— that 
Christ our Lord and Master founded on 
earth a kingdom within which is to be 
found a life that is not to be found beyond 
its limits : a kingdom vdiich is not 
words but in power,” — that is to say, is 
not produced by any words or ideas alone, 
however true or however bedutiful, but by 
a power, a vital force peculiar to it-self ; 
and that this force is the indwelling life of 
Jesus Christ — God and Man. In a word, 
we claim for Christianity that it is not a 
code of morals merely, nor a philosophy, 
nor a creed, nor a system of religious 
discipline ; but over and above all these it 
is a life, a new and leal vital foice in the 
wotld ; a life with its own conditions of 
existence, its own laws of development, its 
own peculiar phenomena, as real and as 
distinct as those of any other form of life 
which science investigates and classifies, 
and that this life is in Christ ; for “ this is 
our recoid, that God has given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son.” — B p. 
Magee. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The Opponents of 

Formerly, all persons who rejected, or 
sought to invalidate, the statements of our 
Sacred Writers, used to profess themselves 
opponents of Christianity; but in these 
days, the same arguments— such as they are 
— aie brought forward by persons profess- 
ing themselves Christians, and proclaiming 
their high veneration for the Gospel. It 
is as if the assailants of some fortress should 
assume the garb of its defenders, and thus 
obtain admission within its walls, that they 
might batter them more easily than from 
without.— Abp. Whai'EEY. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The Propagators of 

The propagators of Christianity had no 
need to be endowed with worldly authority 
or learning ; for here was no body of men 
to be amducted, no civil government to be 
erected or administered. Had Jesus, on 
the contrary, made choice of the great and 
learned, it might be then objected that the 
Gospel had made its way by the aid of 
human power or sophistry. To preserve, 
therefore, its evidence unsullied, the meanest 
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ana mos^lliterate of a barbarous people 
were maoV choice of for the instruments of 
God’s last great revelaton to mankind, 
armed with no other power bat of miracles, 
and with no other wisdom but of truth. 
St. Paul, who had fathomed mysterious 
depths of divine wisdom, was sp penetrated 
with the view of this last dispensation, that 
he breaks out into this triumphant ex- 
damation: — “Where is the wise? where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world?” — Bp. War- 
burton. 

CHRISTIANITY— Proved. 

All the consideration of my own mind, 
— all the analysis I can make of itf proves 
the truth of Christianity. It so provides 
for all the wants of my soul! — Dr. 
Gordon. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The Subsistence of 

The greatest miracle in the world is the 
subsistence of Christianity, and its con- 
tinued preservation as a religion. — Boling- 

BKOKK. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The Superiority of 

There is between Christianity and all 
other religions whatsoever, the Stance oP 
infinity.— Napoleon I. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The Triumph of 

Few events tend more powerfully to 
impress the mind, as to the overwhelming 
power of the evidence attending true 
Christianity, than the fact, that many who 
hav^sat down to read the Sacred Volume 
with the view of opposing it, have been 
compelled, by the force of conviction, 
cordially to embrace its truths. From many 
instances of this kind we select the follow- 
ing The effect which was wrought on the 
mmd of the celebrated Gilbert West, by 
that particular evidence of our Ixii'd’s resur- 
rection which was afforded to His apostles, 
was very remarkable. He and his friend 
Lord Lyttleton, both men of acknowledged 
talents, had imbibed the principles of in- 
fidelity from a superficial view of the 
Scriptures. Fully persuaded that the Bible 
was an imposture, they were determined to 
expose the cheat. Mr. West chose the 
resurrection of Christ, and Lord Lyttleton 
the conversion of St, Paul, for the subject 
of hostile criticism. Both sat down to 
their respective tasks, full of prejudice, and 
a contempt for Christianity. The result of 
their separate attempts was truly extra- 
oMmary. They were both converted by 
endeavours to overthrow the truth of 
Christianity. They came together, not, as 
wy expected, to exult over an imposture 


exposed to ridicule, but to lament their own 
folly, and to congratulate each other on 
their joint conviction, that the Bible was 
the Word of God. Their able inquiries 
have fumjsbed two most valuable treatises 
in favour of revelation ; one entitled “ Ob- 
servations on the Conversion of St. Paul 
and the other, “ Observations on tiie Re- 
surrection of Christ” — B iddulpu. 

CHRISTMAS.— Joy at 

This is the time when the grey old man 
Leaps back to the days of youth ; 

When brows and eyes wear no disguise. 
But flush and gleam with truth : 

Oh, then is the time when the soul exults. 
And seems nght heavenward turning ; 
When we Jove and bless the hands we press, 
When the Christmas log is burning ! 

Cook. 

CHRISTMAS.— Re-Uniona at 
How many families whose members have 
been disperse apd scattered, far and wide, 
in the restless struggles of life, are then 
re-united, and meet once again in that 
happy state of companionship and mutual 
good-will which is a source of such pure 
and unalloyed delight, and one so incom- 
patible with the cares and sorrows of the 
world, that the religious belief of the most 
civilized nations, and the rude traditions of 
the roughest savages, alike number it among 
the first joys of a future condition of ex- 
istence provided for the blest and happy ! 
How many old recollections, and now 
many dormant sympathies, does Christmas 
time awaken ! — Dickens. 

CHRISTMAS.— Sayings about 

Some say — ^that ever ’gainst that season 
comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long; 

And then, they say — no spirit walks 
abroad ; — 

The nights are wholesome ; than no planets 
strike; 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to 
charm ; 

So hallowed and so gracsous is the time ! 

Shakespeare, 

CHRISTMAS-BOXES.— The Origin of 

# It was anciently a custom to carry a box 
from door to door, for the collection of 
little presents at Christmas. In an old 
work entitled “The Athenian Oracle,” it 
is stated that, formerly, it was a custom for 
the monks to ofier masses for the safety of 
all ships that went on long voyages, to each 
of which a little box was affixed (under the 
custody of the priest), into which the sailors 
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put money or other valuables, in order to 
secure the prayers of the Church. At 
Christmas these boxes were opened, and 
were thence called “ Christmas-boxes ** In 
Older that no person, however ^hidigent, 
should omit these presents, the poor were 
encouraged to beg ** box-money” of their 
richer neighbours, to enable them to add 
to the priest’s perquisites. The custom of 
boxing” has been observed throughout 
England to the present day.— Loaring. 

CHR18TMAS-EV£.— Festivity on 

On Christmas-eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas-eve the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year. 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear ; 

H'he damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did mcrry-nien go. 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride : 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ** ix)St and pair.” 

AU hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

Sir W. Scott. 

CHRONOLOGY.— Two Rinds of 

Chronology is of two kinds : first — Time 
measurable by years j and, secondly, Time 
measurable only by an ascertained order 
or succession of events. The one may be 
called —Time, absolute ; the other — Time^ 
relative. — Argyll. 

CHURCH. — Attendance at . 

Some there are 
Who hold it meet to linger now at home. 
And some otr fields and the wide IniU to 
roam, 

And worship in the temple of the air ; 
For me, not heedless of the lone address, 
Nor slack to meet my Maker on the 
height, 

By wood or living stream ; yet not the 
less 

Seek I His presence in each social rite ^ 
Of Hts own temple: He deigns to 

bless ; 

There still He dwells, and that is Hts 
delight —Bp. Want. 

CHURCH.— An Established 

1 was a ^cere Churchman, because ex- 
perience had convinced me that nniformity 
too 


in the religion of my country a most 
desirable thing, because it was^asonable 
and just, that those who had neither house 
nor land, and who were the millions of n 
country, and performed all its useful labours, 
shouli have a Church, a church-yard, a 
minister of religion, and all religious ser- 
vices performed for them at the expense 
of those who did possess the houses and 
land. In a word, in the Church and its 
possessions I saw the patrimony of the 
working people, who had neither house nor 
land of their own private property. An Es- 
tablished Church — a Church Establishment 
on Christian principles — is this: — it provid .s 
an edifice sufficiently spacious for the assem- 
bling of the people of each parish ; it pro- 
vides a spot for the interment of the dead ; 
it provides a teacher of religion to officiate 
in the sacred edifice, to go to the houses of 
the inhabitants to adminster comfort to the 
distressed, to counsel the wayward, to teach 
children their duty towards God, their pa- 
rents, and llicir country (hence our pansli 
schools), and particularly to initiate chil- 
dren in the first princibfe of religion and 
muralily, and to cause them to “ communi- 
cate,” that is, by an outward mark to 
become members of the Church of Chi ibt. 
—Corbett. 

CHURCH.— The First English 

The first English Church was erected at 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, very early in 
the second century, and was formed of 
wicker-work: the first built of stone was 
at St, Piran, Cornwall. — E. Davies. 

CHURCH.— Forms in the 

They are valuable in their own place, 
and for their own purposes ; frames, as they 
are, to set the picture in ; caskets for trulli s 
jewels ; dead poles, no doubt, yet useful 
to support living plants, and very beauiiiul 
when the bare stem is festooned with green 
leaves, and crowned with a head of flowers. 
—Dr. Guthrie. 

CHURCH.— A Magnificent . 

How very grand it is, and wonderful. 
Never have 1 beheld a Church so splendid t 
Such columns, and such arches, and such 
windows, 

So many tombs and statues in the chapel ! 

Longfellow. 

CHURCH.— Morals Upheld by the 

The Church is the sanctuary where the 
great principles of Christian morals, whi b 
elevate man above material interests, are 
upheld intact— Napoleon 111. 
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CHURCHr-Music in the j 

If music is to be beard in one place more 
than another, it should certainly be in the 
temple consecrated to praise and prayer. 
But the music, while it moves, and thrills, 
and elevates, must be grave and seraphic — 

** fit for a martyr to play, and an angel to 
hear.”— Dll. Davies. 

CHURCH. — The Pagan 

Her mysteries were the sanction, hf*r 
temiiles the scene, and her priests the^ 
ministers of the grossest debaucheries. — * 
Canon Liddon. 

CHURCH. — The Roman Catholic 

She may still exist in undiminished 
vigour, yrhen some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, take liis stand on a broken arch of 
I. ondon bridge, to ‘sketch the ruins of St. 
Paurs.--MACAULAY. 

♦ 

CHURCH.—TMt Spire of a 

Thy best type, desire 

Of the sad heart,— the heaven-ascending 
spire I — LvrroN. 

CHURCH.—The Sun Shining into the 
The solemn scene 

The sun, through storied panes, suiveys 
with awe. 

And baslifully withholds each bolder beam. 

. Smart. 

CHURCH.— The True 

The Church is a union of men arising 
from the fellowship of religious life ; a 
union essentially independent of, and differ- 
ing from, all other forms of human associa- 
ticjn.— N jsander. 

CHURCH,— The Way to View the 

The Church is not to be viewed in its 
appreciation of finery and ornamentation, 
in the magnificence of its worship, or in 
the gorgeousness of its priests, but in the 
faitliful fulfilment of the task \«hich if con- 
siders has been committed to it in this 
anxious age of the world.— A bp. Tait. 

CHURCH.— Worship in the 

Oh, prayer is good when many pour 
Their voices in one solemn tone ; 

Conning their sacred lessons o*er, 
pf yielding thanks for mercies shown I 
Tis good to see the quiet train 
Forget their worldly joy or care, 

While loud lemnse and choral strain 
Re*echo in the house of prayer. — C ook. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 

The union of Church and State is not to 
make the Church political, but the State 
religious.' — K udon. 

CHU RC HE S. — Episcopalian 

They are badges of ancient nobility on 
the nation’s breast — Bp. jEUSf £. i 

CHURCH-YARD.— The School-Boy. in the 

Oft in the lone church-yard at night TVe 
seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine, cheqti'ring 
through the trees, 

The school-boy, with his satchel in his 
hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tripping o'er the long flat 
stones 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

R. Blair. 

CHURL. — The Courtesy of a 

llis courtesy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falsehood. — S ir P. Sidney. 

CHURL.— A Female 

A female churl is a kind of monstrosity, 
from wliich we turn with insufferable di»- 
guot— J. A. James. 

CIPHERS.— No 

According to the philosophy of the 
Great Teacher—^** He that is not with Me 
is against Me” — there are no ciphers in 
the world. A man is either a saint or a 
sinner — a divine freeman or a vassal of 
Satan. — E. Davies. 

CIRCLE. — The Spread of a 

As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
'I he sinking stone at fir.st a circle makes ; 
The trembling surface by the motion 
stirr’d, 

Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings 
advance, 

Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin 
dance. — Pope. 

CIRCUMSPECTION— a Duty. 

In a world like ours, crowded with evils 
which imperil the body, the mind, and the 
soul— the position, the character, and the 
peace of all, circumspection is a duty alike 
emphatic and universal. — Dr. Davifa 

CIRCUMSTANCES.— Man the Creature of 

To dery that man is, in a sense, the 
creature ca circumstances, is equal to the 
denial that two and two make four : and to 
deny that man cannot maX*i circumstances 
lov 
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''Cl]([CUM81|Am£S.-^The ^WUl Framed 
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* If you cannot frame your circumstances 
in accordance with your wishes, frame your 
will intohanmony with your circumstances. 
— Epictbtus. 


C1T12BNB. — ^The Ignorance of 

In cities* i>Minle ore brought up in total 
ignorance of* and blamcable indifference for* ^ 
country affairs ; they can scarce distinguish 
flax from hemp* wheat from lye, and neither 
from barley : eating, drinking, and dressing* 
are their qualifications ; pastures* copses* 
after-grass* inning harvest* are Gothic words 
to them. If to some of them you talk of 
weights* scales, measures* interest* and 
books of rates ; to others of appeals, peti- 
tions, decrees* and injunctions, they will 
prick up their ears. They pretend to know 
the world* and* though it is more safe and 
commendable* are ignorant of Nature* her 
beginnings* giowths* gifts* and bounties. 
This i^orance is often voluntary, and 
founded on the conceit they have of their 
own callings and professions. — L a Bku- 
YfeRE. 

CITY.— The Beauty of an Old 

A brilliant morning shines on the old 
city. Its antiquities and ruins are sur- 
passingly beautiful* with the lusty ivy 
gleaming in the sun, and the rich trees 
waving in the balmy air. Changes of 
glorious light from moving boughs* songs 
of birds* scents from gardens, woods, and 
fields— or, rather, from the one great garden 
of the whole cultivated island in its yield- 
ing time — ^penetiate into the catliedial* 
suMue its earthy odour, and preach the 
Resurrection and the Life. The cold stone 
tombs of centuries ago grow warm ; aud 
flecks of brightness dart into the sternest 
marble comers of the building* fluttering 
there like wings. — Dickens. 

CITY.— The Celestial 

When yeu survey the spacious Armament, 
and behold it hung with such resplendent 
bt^ies, think— if the suburbs be so beau- 
tiful, what must the city be 1 What is the 
footstool He mokes to the throne whereon 
He sits 1— W. Sbcksiu 

C1TY.--Life in a 

The city lie^ 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 
Whose state and wealth, the business, and 
the crowd, , . 

* Seems at this dtstaone but a darker cloud; 

m 


And is* to him who rightly things esteems* 
No other in effect than what it seeAu ; 
Where* with like haste, through several 
ways ibey rum i 

Soine.iltrHnd 9 , andsome to be undone ; 
While luimry'and Wealth, like war and 

Are ^Jtrtha other’s ruin* and increase ; 

As rivers lost in seas* someeccret vein 
Thence re-Cpnvcys, there to be lost again. 

Denham. 


CITY. — Morning in the 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass 
by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

The city now doth like a gaiment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers* domes, theatres, and 
temples lie 

Open unto the fields* and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
ail. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or 
hill* 

Ne’er saw I* never felt* a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God 1 the vciy houses seem asleep ; 
Aud all that mighty heait is lying still. 

W. Words woKiH. 

CITY.— The Narrow Ways of a 

That constant pacing to and fro, that 
never-ending restlessness* that incessant 
tread of feet wearing the rough stones smooth 
and glassy — is it not a vjpnder how the 
dwellers in narrow ways can bear to hear 
it I Think of a sick man, in such a place* 
listening to the footsteps* and* in the midst 
of pain and weariness* obliged, despite 
himself— as though it were a task he must 
perform — to detect the child’s step from the 
man’s, the slipshod beggar from the booted 
exquisite* the lounging fiom the busy* the 
dull heel of the sauntering outcast from the 
quick tread of an expectant plqasure-seeker 
— ^think of the bum and noise being always 
present to his senses* and of the stream of 
life that will not stop, pouring on* on* on* 
through all his restless dreams* as he 
were condemned to lie, dead* but conscious, 
in a noisy church-yard, and had no hope of 
rest for centuries to come ! — Dickens. 

CITY.— The Wonders of a 

You call it life’s weary common, 

At the best but an idle fair, 

The market of man and woman, ^ 

But the choice of the race are there. 
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The Kr«M«n of life and gladness, 

All i^ders. of hope and fear ; 

The vmdets of death andjsadness, 

Alt the tintoders of time are therey < 
BoHak. 

CXV».lTY«*--9ea^t D^ed 

VOien 2!achartati Fox, tb^ great mercbjcnt' 
of Liverpool, was asked by what means he 
contrived to realize so Igi^ge a fortune as he I 
possessed, his repljr Was — “ Friend, by one 
article alone, in which thou may’st deal too 
if iou pleasest— civility.”— A rvine. 

CIVILITY.— Insolent 
The insolent civility of a proud man is, 
if possible, more shocking than his rudeness 
could he.— C hesterfield. 

CIVlLITY.-^Sanctified 

Sanctihed civility is a great ornament to 
Christianity .—Buck. 

ClVlLIZi^TlON.— The Advance of 

Civilization, like an immense stream, is 
carrying in its current — science, power, and 
wealth, and any effort to oppose it must be 
tttteily defeated.— Chevalu* r . 

CIVILIZATION— Defined. 

Mankind's stiiiggle upwards, in which 
millions are trampled to death, that thou- 
sauds may mount on their bodies. — Mrs. 
Balfour. 

CIVILIZATION — Dependent upon Prin- 
ciples. 

Our manners, our civilization, and all 
the good things connected with manners 
and civilization, have, in this world of ouis, 
depended for ag|s upon two principles — I 
mean the spiiit oi a gentleman, and the 
spint of rel igion. — B u r ke. 

CLASSES.— The Higher 

These look like the workmanship of 
Heaven ; 

T’his is the procelain clay of human kind, 
And therefore cast into these noble moulds. 

Dryden. 

CLASSES — The Lower 

They that stniggle with their wants, 
Short of the means of life, are clamorous, 
rude, 

To envy much addicted, 'gainst the rich 
fining their bitter shafts, and led away 
By the false glosses of their silly leaders. 

Euripides. 

CLASSES.— The Middle 

In the middle classes there is a measure 
of judgment fully equal to any demands we 


CLitAHifUtpS, 

make upon it^a judanjt^t\«k)t SOb ^ 
fastidious from vanity, nor looir f 

from ignorant ; and hd that han 
the centi-e, tndly not be fearful^ toiriid 
extremes. — C olton. " * 

CLAShlCS. — The Advattlagei of the 

These studies afford nourishment to our 
youth, delight our old age, adorn prosperity, 
supply a refuge in adversity, are a constant 
source of pleasure at home, and accompany 
us in our travels and retirements. — C icero. 

CLASSICS.— The SuperiorW*»f the 

The two ancient lang;uages are as mere 
inventions — as pieces of mechanism, incom- 
parably more beautiful than any of the 
modem languages of Europe : their mode 
of signifying time and case, by terminations, 
instead of auxiliary verbs and particles, 
would of itself stamp their superiority. 
Add to this, the copiousness of the Greek 
language,, with the fancy, majesty, and 
harmony of its compounds ; and there are 
quite sufficient reasons why the classics 
should be studied for the beauties of lan- 
guage. Compared to them, merely as 
vehicles of thought and passion, all modem 
languages are dull, ill-contrived, and bar- 
barous.— S. Smith. 

CLASSICS.— A Taste for the 

The parent who is able to place his son 
above dependence, contributes more to his 
real happiness when he gives him a taste 
fur the classics, and for studies which will 
exalt his nature, than when, by making him 
a tiadcr without a gentleman’s cduc.ition, 
he affords him an op|X)rtiinity of hcieaflor 
shining in the mean magnificence of wealth, 
unaccompanied ith elegance and liberality. 
To possess a just taste for Viigil, and for 
the other fine ^vriters whom the world has 
long admired ; to be capable of feeling 
their beauties, with only the common coni- 
foits and conveniences of life, will confei 
nu elegance and dignity of mind, and 
will cause a finer pleasure than was 
ever known to a Crassus or a Clive. — ^D r. 
Knox. 

CLEANLINESS.— The Agreeablenees of 

Cleanliness is the first maik^f polite- 
ness ; it is agreeable to others, and is a 
very pleasant sensation to ourselves. — 
Todd. 

CLEANLINESS — Humanizing Influence 
of 

I have more than once pressed my con- 
viction— that the humanizing influence of 
habits of cleanliness has never been suffi- 
I ciently acted on. A clean, fresh, and weU- 

1Q3 



QLfiMEKCV. 


CLIMZ^INO. 


ovdered houso^ercises over its inmates a 
inoml no less than a physical influence, and 
lias a direct tendency to make the members 
of a family sober, ]^ceable, and conside- 
rate of lihe fedin^ and happiness of each 
other ; nor is it difficult to trace a connec- 
tion between habitual feelings of this sort 
and the formation of habits of respect fi>r 
pi-operty, for the laws in general, and even 
lor those higher duties and obligations the 
observance of which no laws can enforce. — 
1)R. S. Smith. 


CLERQYMAN.— The Life of a 

The life of a conscientious clei|7man fe" 
not easy. 1 have always coniudered a 
clergyman as the father of a larger family 
than he is able to maintain. I would 
rather have Chancery suits upon my himds 
than the cure of souls. I do n^t envy a 
clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do X 
envy the clergyman who makes it an ca^y 
life.— D r. Johnson. 

CLERG'i'MEN— in Relation to this WorM, 


CLEMENCY— Defined. 

A magnificent pardon. — Mrs. Balfour. 
CLEMENCY.— Royal 
Clemency is one of the brightest diamonds 
in the crown of majesty. — W. Seckek. 

CLERGYMAN.— .The Country 
A man he was to all the country dear : 

And pnssing rich with forty pounds a >ear. 

Goldsmith. 

CLERGYMAN.— The Hospitable Home of 
the 

Ills house was known to all the \^agrant 
train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain : 

The liiig-remembercd beggar was 1/is guest. 
Whose beard descending swept Iiis aged 
breast ; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer 
proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims 
allow’d ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sal by his fire, and talk’d the night 
away ; — 

Wept o’er hib wounds, or tales of sorrow 
done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how 
fichls were won. 

rieosed with his guests, the good man 
learn’d to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
(Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
llis pity gave ere charity began. 

Goldsmi'i II. 


CLERGYMAN. — The Influence of a 
At Chnrtitlll, with meek and unafRclcd 

* His l^lS adom’d the venerable place ; 
'Truth from his lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 

And ftjols, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray : 

The service past, around riie plons man, 
With ready aeal each honest rustic ran ; 
E^cn children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his goi^m, to share the good 
i man’s smile.— Goldsmith. 
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Clergymen consider this world Only as 
a diligence in which they can travel to 
another.— Napoleon I. 

CLEVERNESS. — The Concealment of 

It is great cleverness to know how lo 
conceal our cleverness. — L a ROCHEFOU- 
CAULD. 

CLIFF.— A Tall 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awfiil foim, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaver 
the storm, 

Though round its hi cast ihc rolling clouds 
aie sprc'ad, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

(iOLDSMITH. 


CLIMATE.— The Change of 

Since the flotnl, or for the last two 
thousand years, the change of climate has 
been imperceptible. — D r. Brewer. 

CLIMATE.— The Effect of 

Men are very much in disposition and 
fellings according to llio naluic of the 
country which they inhabi|;^PoLVBlUS. 

CLIMB. — The Fear to 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall, 
Sjr W. Raliuoh, 
If Ihy mind fail thee, do not climb at all. 

Queen Elizabi-th. 

CLIMBING.— The End of 

That bold youth w'ho climbed up the 
Natural Bridge iu Viqjmia, an«l laived his 
name higher than any other, foim<l, when 
he had done so, tlial it was impossible for 
him to descend, and that his only alters 
native was to go on and scale the height, 
and find safety at the top. Thus it is with 
all climbing in this life. There is no going 
down. It IS climbing or falling. Every 
upward stq) mokes another needful ; anil 
so we must go on until wx* reach heaven, 
the summit of the aspirations of time.— 
H. W. Beecher. 



dVOCK. 


COACH. 


CLOCX.-^>M Old RftU 
5 hnii«iwhat back from the village street 
the old-fiishioned ccmn^*seat| 

< Acioss its antique portico 

T|dl poplar trees tlieir shadows throw, 
An^.froisi its station in the hall 
' An axM^nt timepiece says to all— 
Forever— never I 
Never— forever 1 ” 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs alas ! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never— forever 1 *— Longfellow. 

CLOCK.— The Striking of the Church 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told 
twelve : 

Lovers to bed ; ^tis almost fairy time. 

Shakspeare. 

CLOCK-MAKING.— The History of 
Various machines were doubtless em- 
ployed, at a very remote date, for the 
puipose of measuring lime, but the most 
ancient clock made upon principle^ simflar 
to the clocks of the present day, M’as con- 
structed by Henry de Wyck, a German 
artist, in 1364, and placed by him in the 
tower of the palace of Chailcs V., of 
France. It struck the hours, but did not 
record so small a jiortion of time as minutes. 
Clock-makers were first introduced into 
England in 1368, when Edward III. 
granted a license to three of these artists 
to come over from Delft, iu Holland, and 
j^ractisc their occupation in this country. 
The earliest portable clock of which any 
account has been given, is one dated 1525, 
made by Jacob Lech, of Prague. The 
oldest English clock extant is said to be 
one in a turret of Hampton Court Palace, 
constructed in the year 1540, by a maker 
whose initials are N. O.— Loaring. 

CLOTHES, — The Consequence of 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do 
appear : 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all Plate 
sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
br«aks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy^s straw doth pierce 
it— SHAKSPEARlft. 

CLOTHE9.— Neceaeity for 

Clothes are for necessity ; warm clothes, 
for health ; cleanly, for decency , lasting, 
for thrift; and rich, for magnificence. — 
De. Fuller. 


QI^OUD.— A Solitaiy 
Xione as a solitary cloud,— 

A single doud on a sunny day, 

While ul the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear, 

When skies are blue and earth is gay. 

Byron. 

CLOUDLET.— The SaUing of a 

A cloudlet— like a silver swan it sailed 
The deeps of air.— P. J. Bailey. 

CLOUDLETS. — The Semblance of 

The beauteous semblance of a fiock at itstt 
• Bloomfield. 

CLOUDS. — The Appearances of the 

Sometime wc see a cloud that’s dragonish, 

A vapour, something like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A foiked mountain, or bine promontory 
With trees upon it that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 

Shakspeare. 

CLOUDS. — The Formation of the 

The clouds are, for the most part, pro- 
duced by certain volumes of the air chained 
with invisible vapour, coming in contact 
with a current colder than themselves, 
whereby their vapour is condensed into ^ 
visible cloud.— Dr. Brewer. 

CLOUDS.— The Uee of the 

The clouds are of themselves of essential 
use both to animal and vegetable life. 
They moJerate the heat of the sun, and 
check die escape of heat from the surfiice 
of the earth.— Dr. Brlwlr. 

CLOWN. — A Description of the 

The clown, the child of nature, without 
guile, 

Blest with an infant’s ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures. — Cowper, 

CLOWN. — ^Laughter provoked by a 

The down shall make those laugh whose 
lungs are tickled o’ the sere.— Shakspeare. 

COACH.— The Old Stage ^ 

It was a charming evening; mild and 
bright The four greys skimmed along as 
if they liked it quite as well as the traveler 
did ; the bugle was in as high spirits as 
the greys ; die coadoiinan dumed in some- 
times with his voice ; the wheels hummed 
cheerfully in unison ; the brus-work on the 
harness was an orchestra of little bells ; and 
thus as they went dinking. jingling, 
rattling smoothly on, the whole concern, 


COACHMAN AND OUARD. 


COPPER. 


from the buckles of the leaders’ coupling* 
reins to the handle of the hind boot, was 
one great instrument of music !~Dickens. 

COACHMAN AND GUARD.->The 

Of all the drivers that ever flourished a 
whip professionally, that coachman might 
have iDCen elected emperor. He didn’t 
haOdle his gloves like another man, but 
put them on—evcn when he was standing 
on the pavement, quite detached from the 
coach-^as if the four greys were, somehow 
or other, at I be end of the fingers. It was the 
same with his hat. He did things with 
his hat which nothing but an umimited 
knowledge of horses and the w|)dcst free- 
dom of the road could ever have made him 
perfect in. Valuable little parcels were 
Drought to him with particular instnictions; 
and he pitched them into his hat, and stuck 
it on again, as if the laws of gravity did 
not admit of such an event as its being 
knocked off or blown off, and nothing like 
an accident could befall it. The guard too ! 
Seventy bi*cc2y miles a day were written 
ill his very whiskers. His manners were a 
canter ; his conversation a round liot lie 
was a fast coach upon a down-hill turnpike- 
road ; he was all pace. A waggon couldn’t 
have moved slowly with that guard and his 
key-bugle onthetop of it.— DicurNs. 

COAL— Abundantly Distributed. 

Happily for mankind this most useful 
mineral i'* very abundantly distributed o\ei 
the woild, though limited in its occuiieiice 
to those regions where the limestone of the 
(thence called) carboniferous scries and 
their associated lieds crop out to the sur- 
lace or underlie other superficial beds ai 
accessible depths. Coal is generally depo- 
sited in “coal basins,” oi great concave 
depressions of the strata, paitly owing, no 
doubt, to the general curve of the ocean- 
beds in which the deposit was formed, but 
much more to their being broken up and 
dislocated by lateral upheavals, so that the 
parts no longer correspond— a circumstance 
extremely favourable to their working, since 
the great inclination which the beds assume 
would otherwise cany them down beyond 
the reach of the miner, were it not that 
their broken edges are thus brought up 
^ again and made to out-crop on the surface. 
«-HbRSCU£U 

COAL.*-The Origin and Formation of 

Coal is nothing else than ferns, mosses, 
and sea^wceds pertrified beneath the sur* 
face of water in the absence of air. There 
are no less than eight hundred and fifty 
eiferent species of phmU petrified into coal, 
of which two huMred^and fifty at least 
ar«|*iganticfefns,— D&. Brewer. 
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COAL. — The Power of 

Every basket is power and civilization. 
For coal is a portable climate. It carries 
the heat of the tropics to Labrador and the 
polar circle; and it is the means of trans- 
porting itself whithersoever it is wanted, 
watt and Stephenson whispered in the ear 
of mankind their secret, that a Aa// otmre 
of coal mil draw hvo ions a mtle^ and coal 
carries coal, by rail and by boat, to make 
Canada as warm as Calcutta, and wMth its 
comforts bring its industrial power — Emer- 
son. 


COALS— 'Described. 

Dark things brought to light. — Mrs. w 
BA i.rotJR. 


Black diamonds.— E merson. 

COAST-GUARDS— Described. 

A steady, trusty, well-conditioned, wcll- 
conducted set of men, with no misgiving 
about looking you full in the face, and with 
a quiet, thorough-going way of piSsing 
along to their duty at night, carrying huge 
sou’-wester clothing in reserve, that is 
frxught with all good prepossession. - 
Dickens. 

COCK.-- The Crowing of the 

The cock, that is the trumpet of the mom, 
Doth with his lofty and shiill-sounding 
throat 

Awake the god of diy. — SKAKsprARE. 

COCK. — The Salutation of the 

The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the mom. — 
SUAKSPEARF. 

COFFEE. — The Introduction of 
While the honour of introducing tea may 
be disputed between the English and the 
Dutch, that of coffee remains between the 
English and the P'rench; yet an Italian 
intended to have occupied the place of 
honour. ITiat admirable traveller, Pietro 
della Valle, writing from Constantinople in 
1615, to a Roman, his fellow-countryman, 
informs him that he should teach Europe 
in what manner the Turks took what be 
called “ Cahuc,” or, as the woid is written 
in an Arabic and English pamphlet, printed 
atf’lxford in 1659, “On the nature of the 
drink Kauhi or ooffee^” As this celebrated 
traveller lived in 1652, it may excite sur- 
prise that the first cup of coffee was not 
drank at Rome. Our own Purchas, at the 
time that Valle wrote, was also a “ Pilgrim,” 
and well knew what was “ coffee^** which 
“ th^ drank as hot as they can endure it ; 
it is as black as soot, and not much tmlike 



COLU. 


COMPORTS. 


A ; good, they say, for digestion and mirth.” 

— 1. UlSRAJ£Lr, 

COLD.— BlUngly 

The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold ; 

It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Shakspeare. 

COLLEGE. — Success at 

1 was very anxious* as to my place in the 
list, and, at the same time, rather confident. 
Perhaps my confidence liorJercd on pre- 
sumption ; if so. It was deservedly punished. 
As soon as I caught sight of the list hang- 
ing in the Senate house, 1 raised my eyes 
to the topmost name. That name was not 
mine. I confess that I felt the chill of 
disappointment The second nime was 
not my name, nor yet the third, nor yet the 
fourth. My disajipointment was great. 
When I read the fifth name, I said — “ I 
am sure 1 beat that man." 1 again looked 
at the top of the list ; the nail had been 
driven through my name, and 1 was 
“ Senior W’rangler." — Pollock. 

COLLEGES.— The Endowments of 

All our magnificent endowments of col- 
leges are eironeous ; and, at best, more 
fiequemly cnriih the prudent than reward 
the ingenious. — G oldsmii k. 

COMBAT.— Rash 

Bash combat often immortalizes man ; if 
be should fall, he is renowned in song. — 
Goethe. 

COMBATANT,— A Brave 

It is the part of a brave combatant to be 
wounded, and yet to overcome. — Igna- 
tius. 

COMBATIVENESS— Aroused. 

There is something of con’bativeness in 
me which prevents the whole vigour being 
drawn out, except when I have on antago- 
nist to deal with, a falsehood to quell, or a 
wrong to avenge. Never till then does my 
mind feel quile alive. Could I have chosen 
my own period of the world to have lived 
in, and my own type of life, it should be 
the feudal ages, and the life of a Cid— the 
Todresser of wrongs. — F. W. Robertson. 

COMET.— The Character of a 

A comet is a bastard among planets, — 
a haughty and proud star, engrossing the 
whole element, and carrying itself .as if 
it were thete alQiie,-<-LuTHRR. 


COMET.— Tiding! Brought by a 

As when a comet far and wide descried. 

In scorn of Phoebus ’midst bright heaven 
doth shine, 

And tidings sad of death and mischief 
brings 

To mighty lords, to monarchs and to kings/ 

Tasso. 

COMETS.— The Matter of 

So attenuated is the matter of comets, 
that, if condensed into a solid body, the 
largest might probably be packed into a 
ship's hold. — L eitcu. 

COMETS.— The Speed of 

Comets rush forth from the starting-post 
of the sun with the speed of lightning ; but 
they soon slacken their pace as if to feel 
their way ; and, by the time they reach the 
end of their journey, a child trundling a 
hoop would he more than a match fur them 
in speed. —Leitch. 

COMPORT — before Grandeur. 

For the enjoyment of real personal com- 
fort, I would rather, infinitely rather, be 
the occupant of the poorest hut, with its 
homeliest fare, in the coldest and bleakest 
cleft that flanks the sides of the Shihallion 
or Ben Nevis, than be the possessor of the 
stateliest palace, with its royal appurte- 
nances, in the plains of Bengal. — D r. 
Duff. 

COMPORT.— The Influence of 

Comfort, like the golden sun. 
Dispels the sullen shade with her sweet in- 
fluence, 

And cheers the melancholy house of care. 

Rows. 

COMPORT— too Late. 

That comfort comes too late ; 

*Tis like a pardon after execution. 

Shakspeare. 

COMFORT.— The Scholar's 

I have taken much pains to know every- 
thing that was esteemed worth knowing 
amongst men ; but with all my disquisi- 
tions and reading, nothing nowi^remains 
with me to comfort me, at the close of life, 
but this passage of St. Paul— It is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners : ” to this I cleave, and 
herein I find rest. — Seldbn. 

COM FORTS.— Creature 

Creature comforts are like the soft morn- 
ing dews which, while they water the 
branches of the tw, leave the mots dry.— 
W. SgCKER. 
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' " ^ 1^ cra^'i^.tbkt'*90 ttumiho^ld attempt 
\<T eiVder.the armT%ii& i8,<not ready at 
< ^ nu^nt'tgi*' die f 0 r ^e ^irone ^ his sov^- 
rdgnr a»d> tht we^ of* his country. His^ 
Z j^(H£!o;£s' are — ^victory* and peace, ot - a 
ii^arrior’i death. With such principles as 
Ihese, no marvel that he wins the hardy 
hearts of his soldiers, nor that they are 
ready and eager to follow him either to 
,, victory or to death. — Dr. Davies. 

COMMANDBR.->The End of a 
When peace folds him up, his silver head 
should lean near the golden sceptre, and he 
should die in the prince’s bosom.— -O ver- 
BURY. 

COMMANDING.— The Right of 

The right of commanding is no longer an 
advantage transmitted by nature like an in- 
heritance ; it is the fruit of labours, the 
price of courage. — Voltaire. 

COMMENTARIES.— The Failure of 


' . COil£lilOK!Vt^LTk. ' 

i r , ; - I.I J , I Mrt ii 

and Agricnltaral wsm theoBly emplbylbd^ ' 
of the^ first rinhabitapts,, so ' 

and the fsuits of the earth werd^ lhe , 
^'objects of th^ first commerce, . or \ thal 
apexes of it called barter. — Kitto. > 

COMMERCB>-^leasure Derived from ^ ^ 

J^is a mistaken notion, that a vast d^ < 
of l^bncy is brought into a nation hy tradi^ 

It is not so. Commodities come from 
commodities ; but trade produces no capita)* 

^ accession of wealth. However, though 
there should be little profit in.mondj^, thetev"^ 
is a considerable profit in pleasure, as it 
gives to one nation the prodttctions of 
another ; as we have wines and fruits, and 
many other foreign articles, brought to’ us. 
—Dr. Johnson. ^ 

COMMERCE. — The Precariouaness of ' 

Commerce flourishes by circumstances, 
precarious, contingent, transitory, almost as 
liable to change as the winds and wgvds 
that waft it to our shores.— Colton. 


• Rica, having been to visit the library of 
a French convent, writes thus to his friend 
in Persia, concerning what had passed : — 
“Father,” said 1 to the librarian, “what 
are these huge volumes which fill the whole 
side of the library?” “These,” said he, 
“are the interpreters of the Scriptures.” 
“There is a prodigious number of them,” 
replied I ; “the Scriptures must have been 
very dark formerly, and be veiy clear at 
present. Do there remain still any doubts ? 
Are there now any points contested?” 
“Are there ! ” answered he with surprise, 
“ are there ! There are almost as many as 
there are lines.” “You astonish me,” said 
I ; “ what then have all these authors being 
doing?” “These authors,” returned he, 
“never searched the Scriptures for what 
ought to be believed, but for what they 
did believe themselves. They did not con- 
sider them as a book wherein were con- 
tained the doctrines which th^ ought to 
receive, ^but as a work which mi^t be made 
to authorize their own ideas.” — Arvine. 


COMMENTATOR.— The Object of a 

The dimmentatoris professed object is 
to explain, to illustrate, to enforce the doc- 
trines claimed as true.— P rof. Whewell. 


COMMERCE— Looks to Agriculture. 

She ma;|^ well be termed the young 
v^ter, for, iii all ememneies, ^e looks to 
both for dete&ce and for supply. 

z 

« COI|I|IER^E.-^Tkt Origia of 
, r JThe brigth of commeiiil must have been 


COMMERCE. — The Triumph of 

Commerce defies every wind, outrider* 
every tempest, and invades every zone. — 
BANCfioKT. 

COMMISERATION.— The Objects of 

We should commiserate those who 
groan beneath the weight of age, disease 
or want.— Denham. 

COMMONALTY.— The Degrees and 
Morality of the 

\he commonalty, like the nobility, are 
divided into several degrees. When they 
are virtuous and loyal, religion and the 
state are alike in peace ; but when de- 
praved, they are the teeming source of all 
moral and political disorder. — B lacR- 

STONE. 

COMMONPLACE. — The Advantage of 
being 

Be wmmonplace and creeping, and 
everything is within your reach. — B eau- 
marchais. , 

COMMONS. — The Inactivity of the 
The Commons, faithful to their system, 
remained in a wise and masterly inactivity, 
—Mackintosh. 

COMMON WEALTH.— The Best 

That is the best Commonwealth whbh 
shows the way to a most virtuous and 
life.— Aristotle. . 

cbMMONW£ALTH.-.The Happineft^W ' 
This is riie true happiness' of a Commofi- ’ 
weaUh*-t 0 love God, an4 he beJol^W 

y > ^ , 



ftcVixo^^ Him >theiT'King 
His people,— S^. Augus- 

C^MMOtioN.— Popular 
^n^paUir commotion is always lo be 
l^'dreaded^ becau^ bad men 'klways ariso^o 
mislead its efforta How desirable it is 
itlwy be preventcxl, by conciliate nie^- 
sures, by. timely concession of rights, by 
redress of grievances, by reformation bf 
abases, by convincing mankind that govern- 
' ment no other object ^than faithfully 
to promote the comfort and security of 
individuals, without sacrificing the solid 
happiness of living men to national glory, 
oi' royal magnificence !— Dr. Knox. 

COBi^MUNICATlONS.-r-The Way to have 
should have all our communications 
with men as in the presence of God, and 
with God as in the presence of men. — 
Cotton. 

COMMUNION. — The Impotency of 

Bare communion with a good Church can 
neVer alone make a good man. — D r. 

CpMMUNlON. — Sacramental 

Especially in acts of sacramental com- 
munion with his Lord does the Christian 
gather up and consecrate the powers of his 
life-long communion with Heaven. Then 
it IS that he has most vivid impressions of 
the nearness of God to his soul, a most 
comfortable assurance of strength for his 
nee<J,— Bp. Mackarness. 

COMPANION. — A Wise, Communicative 
In his company you learn how trees have 
tongues, sermons are found in stones, lxK)ks 
in the running brooks, and good in every- 
thing. To him a blade of grass is a volume 
~a handful of simple flowers a library. A 
wise, communicative companion is a price- 
less treasure, not to be compared with 
rubies, precious stones, or indeed anything 
that this world has lo offer. —J. Johnson. 




Uoliavegoodsenip; an^ idjillty to ex^sa ' 
' it, "ate the most 'essentud ne^ess»ry , 
equalities in '<;pmpjmiQi». ^ When thoughts 
.risl&ffi us fittoutt^am^&'familiarfii^ds, 
there needs out veif^,jfttie care in dothiiig . 
them.— Steele. * ^ 

COMPANY.— Bad ^ . 

If thou art cast into bad company, like 
Hercules thou must sleep with thy club in 
thine hand, and stand on thy guard. Though 
,, with them, be not of them.— D r. E^ller. 

COMPANY. — Circumspect in the Choice of 

Be very circumspect in the choice of thy 
company. ^ the society of thine equals 
thou shalt enjoy more pleasure ; in the 
society of thy superiors thou shalt find more 
profit. To be the best in the company is 
the way to grow worse ; the best means to 
grow better is to be the worst there.— J. 
Quarles. 

COMPANY. — The Contagious Influence of 

It is certain that either wise bearing or 
i^iorant carriage is caught, as men take 
diseases, one of another ; therefore, let men 
take heed of their company. — SHAK- 
SPEARS. 

* COMPANY.— Good 

That is good company where wisdom, 
and truth, and love prevail.— E. Davies. 

COMPANY.— The Love of 

The love of company and of social 
pleasures is indeed quite natural, and is 
attended with some of the sweetest satis- 
1 factions of human life ; but, like every 
I other love, when it proceeds beyond the 
I limits of modciation, it ceases to produce 
its natural effect, and terminates in dis- 
gustful satiety.— Dr. Knux. '' 

COMPARISON.— Good and Evil Bati- 
mated by 

If we rightly estimate what we call good 
and evil, we shall find it lies much in com- 
parison. — L ocke. 


COMPANION.— The Worth of a 

A companion that is cheerful, and firee 
from swearing or scurrilous discourse, Is 
worth gold. *Tis the company, and not the 
^arge, that makes the feast. — W alton. 

COMPANION^ — for Convmation. 

were to choose the people with whom 
I wiSiiW spend my hours of cemversation, 
th^idaiaald be certainly such as laboured no 
&aa tdf make themselves readily 
9m) ekariy apprehended, and would have 
mid cmiostty to uudei^tand me, 


COMPARISONS.— The Natwre of . 

All comparisons are odioua —Cer- 
vantes. 

COMPAS^8. — The DlecoVery of the 

He that first discovered the use of the 
compass, did more for the supplying and ^ 
increase of useful commodities than thqie^ 
who h^ilt workhouses. — Locks. - 

compassion— D efined. ^ 4 , 

Compassion, among men, is that me- ' 
chanical emobon w9h is produqsd 

s<9 


COMPASSION. 

them by the sight of distressed objects. — 
Saurin. 

COMPASSION.— The Dew of 

The dew of compassion is a tear. 

Byron. 

COMPENSATION.— The Principle of 

The principle of compensation runs 
through the works of Go<l. In the phy- 
sical and intelJectual world this is observ- 
able ; and so also in morals : the stronger 
virtues are seldom found without an alloy 
of austerity, and the softer are nearly allied 
to weakness. — B owdlek. 

COMPETENCY— Defined. 

It is “the golden mean” between posi- 
tive want and needless abundance. — Dr. 
Davies. 

COMPETENCY.— Need respecting 

That which is competency for one man is 
nut enough for another, no more than that 
which will keep one man warm will keep 
another man warm. (Jne man can go in 
doublet and hose, when another man can- 
not be without a cloak, and yet have no 
more clothes than is necessary for him. 
— Selden. 

COMPLAINING.— The Pooliahneas of 

We do not wisely when we vent com- 
plaint and censure. Human nature is moie 
sensible of smart in suffering than of 
sure in rejoicing, and the present endurances 
easily take up our thoughts. Wc cry out 
for a little pain, when we do but smile for a 
great deal of contentment. — Feltham, 

COMPLAINT.— Needleaa 

If thou dost complain that there shaU he 
a time in which thou shalt not be, why dost 
thou not also gric\c that there was a time 
in which thou wast not, ^d so that thou 
are not as old as that enlivening planet of 
time? For not to have been a thousand 
years before this moment, is as much to be 
deplored as not to live a thousand after it, 
the effect of them both being one. That 
will be alter us whicl^ long, long before we 
were, was. Our childreirs children have 
that same reason to murmur that they were 
not young men in our days, which we 
have to complain that we shall not be old 
in theirs. The violets have their time, 
though they impurple not the winter, and 
the roses keep their season, though they 
disclose not ineir beauty in the spring.— 
W, Drummo.nd. 

COMPLAINTS.— Heartless 
These end in nothing, and are among tmr ' 
greatedt H. Kvaas. 
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COMPOSITION. 

COMPLAISANCE.— Advantages Derived 
from 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, 
an equal agreeable, and an inferior accept- 
able. It smooths distinctions, sw^ens 
conversation, and makes every one in the 
company pleased with himself. It pro- 
duces good nature and mutual benevolence, 
encourages the timorous, soothes the tur- 
bulent, humanizes the fierce, and distin- 
guishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of savages. — Addison. 

compliment.— T he Definition of a 

A compliment is praise delivered in some 
unexpected and beautiful form. It may 
be mere intimation, a graceful comparison, 
an illusion, or an inference made or implied 
It is praise crystallized. — H. W. Beech kk. 

COMPLIMENTARY.— To be 

To be complimentary is to be more than 
polite.— F riswkll, 

compliments— of Civility. 

Nothing costs less nor is cheaper than 
compliments of civility. — Cervantes. 

compliments. — N o Dependence on 

Nobody depends on them ; so there is no 
hurt in them ; you return them in the same 
manner you receive them ; yet it is best to 
make as few as one can. — G fthin. 

comportment. — A dvice respecting 

Be wondrous wary of your compoitment. 
Get a good name, and be very tender of it 
al lei ward; for ’tis like the Venice-glass, 
quickly cracked, never to be mended, though 
patched it might be. — Howell. , 

composition.— T he Right Method of 

Never be in haste in writing : 

Let that thou utterest be of nature's (low, 
Not art's ; a fountain's, not a pump's. But 
once 

Begun, work thou all things into thy work; 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing it day and* night : 

And leave the stamp of thine own soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay : 
The theme shall start and struggle in thy 
breast, 

Like to a spirit in its tomb at risii^. 
Rending the stones, and crying— Resnrrae- 
tion.— P. J. Bailey. 

composition.— S implicity in Style of 
Food that gives the liveliest pleasure on 
the first taste, frequently disgusts on repe* 
tition ; and those thin^ which please the 
palate without satiety, are such a> a^tate 
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CONDUCT. 


butmoderately, and perhaps originaHy caused 
a disagreeable sensation. Mental food is 
also found by experience to sourish most, 
and delight the longest, when it is not lus- 
ciously sweet. Profuse ornament and un- 
necessary graces, tliough they may transport 
the reader on a first perusal, commonly 
uveasion a kind of intellectual surfeit which 
prevents a second. — D r. Knox, 

COMPOSITIONS. — Laboured 
They smell of the oil and lamp. — M on- 

TAIGNE. 

COMPULSION. — No Reason given on 

If reasons were as plentiful as black- 
berries, T would give no man a reason on 
compulsion — Sii aks peare. 

COMPULSION.— Religion Contrary to 

Religion is inconsistent with all compul- 
sioii.— A bp. Sharp. 

CONCEALMENT.— The Effect of 

She never told her love, 
lint let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. 

Shakspeake. 

CONCEIT— Natural. 

Conceit is just as natural a thing to 
human minds as a centre is to a ciiclc. — 
W. Iloi.MES. 

CONCEIT — Needless and Detrimental. 

An assuin])tioii, which is to nature what 
j^aint is to beauty, not only needless, but a 
detriment to that which is meant to im- 
prove. — P ope. 

CONCEIT.— A Specimen of 

(bie \vl» entertains a high opinion of his 
own abilities. — D r. ^VEBSTER. 

CONCEPTION.— The Business of 

The business of conception is to present 
us will an evact transcript of what we 
have felt or perceived. -Du. S j’kwakt. 

CONCEPTION.- Vivid 

The power of vivid conception is impor- 
tant to the poet ; for the mind works from 
the stock of its conceptions, not from its 
immediate perceptions but it is still 
more important to the painter, who can 
only become a mere copyist, if his con- 
ceptions are faint or conned. Propriety 
of description, and appropriateness and 
copiousness in the use of lan^age, depend, 
in great measure, upem the vigour of the 
faculty of conception.-^!. Tayu)R. 

CONCILIATION.— The Wisdom of 

When it is impossible to subdue an antago- 
nist by force of reason, the only alternative 


is— to have leconrse to conciliation. This 
is the highest wisdom; for by kindness and 
accommodation many a foe has been altoge- 
ther conquered, and many a bitter enemy 
transformed into a real friend. — ^£. Davies. 

CONDEMNATION.— An Unjust 

An unjust condemnation makes a murder 
of the execution.— B p. Brough. 

CONDEMNED.— All must not be 

And shall we all condemn, and all distrust, 
Because some men are false, and some 
unjust ? — Norton. 

CONDESCENSION— Betraying into 
Absurdity. 

There is nothing more likely to betray a 
man into absurdity than condescension, 
u hen he seems to sut'pose his understand- 
ing too powerful for his company. — ^D r. 
J IINSON. 

CONDESCENSION— DeBned. 

Condescension is that species of benevo- 
lence which designedly waves the supposed 
aflvantages of birth, title, or station, m or- 
der to accommodate ourselves to tlie state 
of-an inferior, .'ind diminish that restiaint 
which the apparent distance is calculated 
to produce in him. — B uck. 

CONDITION.— Absoluteness of 

There is nothing that can raise a man to 
that generous absoluteness of condition ns 
neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend 
meanly, but that which gives him that 
haj^piness within himself for which men 
depend upon others. — D r. South. 

CONDITION.— A Middle 

I have discovered a middle condition 
between being and not being, namelv, 
becoming.* 1 am becoming what 1 am 
not ; and uhon I shall ccaserto be, then I 
shall be.— Buau)i.TZER. 

CONDUCT — Exemplary and Indispens- 
able. 

My extreme youtli when I took command 
of the army of Italy, made it necessary for 
me to evince great reservq of manners, ard 
the utmost severity of morals. This w ns 
indispensable to enable me to sustain 
authority over men so greatly Suj^rior in 
age and experience. I pursued a line of 
conduct in the highest de^ee irrenroachable 
and exemplary. In spotless morality I was 
^a*Ca^, and must have api?ear«d as such. 
*1 was a philosopher and a sage. My 
^ supremacy could be retained only by 
proving myself a belter man than any 
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other «ituQ ih the anny. Had I yielded 
to hiunaa weaknesses I should have lost 
my power.<-NAPOLEON 1, 

CONDUCT*^Piendish 

There is nothing in this world so 
fiendish as the conduct of a mean man 
when he has the power to revenge himself 
upon a noble one in adversity.— -H. W. 
Beecher. 

CONDUCT.— Public 

There is only one principle of public 
conduct — Do what ym think rights and 
take place and power as an accident. U pon 
any other plan, office is shabbiness^ labour, 
and sorrow. — S, Smith. 

CONFESSION.— A Humbling 

' I die before my time ; and mv body will 
be mven back to the earth, to become the 
food of worms. Such is the fate which 
so soon awaits the great Napoleon !— 
Napoi,E()N I. 

CONFESSION.— The Result of 

It is related of St. John the Evangelist, 
that he was once set upon by a company 
of tliicves, amongst whom was a ya\)ng 
man, their captain. To him St. John 
applied himself by way of counsel and 
advice, which took so good elTect, that he 
was converted, and went to all hi> fcll<»w 
thieves, and besought them in the name of 
Jesus Christ, to walk no longer in their 
wicked ways. He told them that he wa*. 
troubled In conscience for his former 
wicked life, and earnestly entreated them, 
as they valued the welfare of their own 
souls, to leave off their old courses. The 
counsel was good and well taken, so that 
many of them became converts. Thus one 
sinner's confession of his faults proved the 
conversion of the others.— Bogatzky. 

COMFlDENttfi,— A Divinely-Begotten 

I.et one but liave this confidence, and 
then he will not put on the strong armour 
of Sai:^ nor be afraid of the flashing spear 
of Goliath ; he needs only the sling and the 
stone.— Dr. Davies. 
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CONFIDENCE.— Tn»t on ; 

Society is built npon^ trui^^nnd 
upon confidence of one andthilfr’s.tntegrtty^ 
—Dr. South. ’jr ‘ 


CONFIRMATION.— The Rite of ‘ 

Those who are confinged do not under- 
take any new engagements, ^ut ratify and 
adopt and take upon tliemselvef, by an act 
of deliberate choice and open profeiston, 
after mature reflection and ^stnidtipn, 
their baptismal responsibilities, attaching, 
as it were, a seal to them, and acknow* 
ledging them to be their own act and deed> « 
and confessing themselves to have beep 
already bound to believe and to do oil those 
things which their godfathers and god- 
mothers undertook for them when they, by 
reason of their tender age, could not enter 
into any covenant engagement for them* 
selves—** to renounce the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh, to believe all the Articles of the 
Christian faith, and to keep God^s holy 
will and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of their lifc.'^ Confir- 
nuation is not like Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, a sacrament, as it was not in- 
.stiluted by Christ Himself. It is simply a 
sacred ceremonial ordinance, not of cxpiess 
or directly recorded aj>ostolical injunction 
or precept, but appointed by the authority 
of the Church, as the spiritual mother of 
all those who liave been baptized, in imi- 
tation of the practice of the Apostles, of 
whom we read in Acts viii. 14-17, and xix. 

5, 6, that they laid their hands on those who 
had been previously baptized in the name 
of the I.ord Jesus. - Dean BasoR. 


CONFUSED.— Greatly 

I am so confused by all this, as if a 
mill-wheel were turning round in my head. 
—Goethe. 


CONPU SION— Defined.- 

Confusion is the earnest of hell ! — 
POWERSCOURT. 


CONFUSION.-^eneral 


CONFIDENCE. — Inspiration Imparted by 

» ' Confidence imparts a wondrous inspira- 
tion to its possessor. It bears him on in 
‘ security, eitW to meet no danger, or to 
find matter of glorious trial— Milton. 

confidence.— P leasure Given by 

Confidence always gives pleasure to the 
man in whom it is placed.— La Hqcuk* 

’ U2 ^ 


A universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confusion. 

Milton, 

CONGRATULATIONS.— TheCharacter of 
Congratulations necessarily and exclu- 
sively refer to matters of the most pleasant 
kind. Hence they are always well-receiv- 
ed and generally believed ; and should 
therefore be sincere and emphatic.— E. 
Davies. 
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CONjBCTlllftd. — Good and Idle 

Conjectiird, a« to things useful, is good ; . 
hut conjecture as to what it would be use- 
less to know, is very idle —Dr. Johnson. 

CONJECTURE.— The Uncertainty of 

It is evidently in the nature of conjecture 
to be unceriain.— Chalmlrs. 

CONQUER. — Determined to 

Istfiere one whom difficulties dishearten 
—who bends to the storm? He will do 
little. Is there one who will conquer? 
That kind of man never fails.— Hunter. 

CONQUER.— Two Ways to 

To conquer by the moral manifestation of 
the will, IS to conquer like a Gofl. To 
conquer by the manifestation of brute force, 
is to conquer like a beast. — BuRRirr. 

CONQUEROR.— The Work of a 
Nothing in this world is created in vain ; 
lions, tigers, conquerors, have their use. 
Ambitious moiiaichs, who are the aiise 
of civilized nations, are the civilizers of 
savage peo])le. With a number of little 
indc] lend out hordes, civiiization is impos- 
sible. They must have a common internist 
before there can be peace ; and be directed 
by one will before th^re can be order. 
When mankind are jirevented from daily 
quarrelling and fichting, they first begin to 
improve ; and all this, we are afraid, is 
only to be accomplished, in the fir^t in- 
stance, by some great conqueror. — S. 
Smith. 

CONQUEST. — The Advantages of 

To military men we have been, and must 
be, indebted for our first ac<iuaintance with 
the inlet ior of many countries. Conquest 
his explored more than curiosity has ever 
done ; and the path for science his been 
coniinonly opened by the sword — S. 
Smjih. 

CONQUEST.— The Joy of 

The joy of conquest is richer than the 
joy of heritage.— PuNSHON. 

CONSCIENCE.— An Addreaa to 

Conscience, thou hast commission to go 
into princes* chambers and council tables ; 
be a faithful man of their counsel. Oh 
that they would in all courts of Christen- 
dom set policy beneath thee, and make 
thee president of their councils, and hear 
thy voice, and not croaking Jesuits, syco- 
phants, and liars. Thou ma>est speak to 
therg, and subjects must pray for them, 
and be subject for thy sake to honour and 
obey them in the Lord. Charge the 


courtiers not to trust in uncertain favours 
of princes, but to be trusty and faithful, 
as Nehemiah, Daniel, and Josepli , whoie 
histories pray them to read, imitate, and 
believe above Machiavelli’s oracles Tell 
the foxes and noliticians, that make the 
main the by and the by the main^ that an 
ill conscience hanged Ahithophel, over- 
threw Haman, Shebna, etc. Tell them it 
is the \yest policy, and Solomon’s, who 
knew the liest, to get and keep thy favour ; 
to exalt <hee, and thou shalt exalt them ; be 
a shield to them, and make them bold as a 
lion in the day of trouble, not fcanng the 
envy of all the beasts of the forest, no, nor 
the roaring of the lion, in righteous causes. 
— S. Ward. 

CONSCIENCE— an Asylum. 

The conscience is the inviolable asylum 
of the liberty of min. — N apoleon I. 

CONSCIENCE.— The Court of 

The most miserable pettifogging in the 
world is that of a man m the court of his 
own conscience. — II. W. Ueeci-ier. 

CONSCIENCE —Defined. 

Conscience is that secret voice — that 
moral principle that urges ns to act in 
conformity with our conviction, and con- 
demns us whenever we act m opposition to 
it ; It is, so to speak, the main-spring of 
morality. — D r. Vinet. 

CONSCIENCE.— A Good 

A good conscience is more to be desired 
than all the riches of the East. How sweet 
are the slumbers of him who can lie dow n 
on bis pillow, and leview the transactions 
of eveiy day without condemning him^lf I 
A good conscience is the finest opiate, 
f//alus Jdtx — Dr. Knox. 

CONSCIENCE— in Health. ^ 

The fool and the slave gather wealth ; 

But if I add nought to my store, 

Yet while 1 keep conscience in health, 
Tve a mine that will never grow poor. 

Bloomfield. 

CONSCIENCE— in the Hour of Death. 

How awful is that hour whea conscience 
stings 

The hoary wretch, who oa bis death-bed 
hears. 

Deep in his soul, the thundertng voice that 
rings, 

lu one dark, damning moment, crimes of 
years, 

** ^Jlnd, ticreaming like a vulture in his ears, 
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Te'U, f>ne by one, his thoughts and deeds 
of shame ! 

How wild the fury of his soul careers ! 

His swart eye flashes with iiUea-.c.st 
flame, * 

And like the tortures rack the wrestling 
of bis frame I— ?eiicival. 

CONSCIENCE- like a Judge. 

Remember this plain distinction— a mk- 
tnke in which has ruined thousands —that 
your conscience is not a law. No : God 
and reason made the law and placed* con- 
science within you to determine- - not like 
an Asiatic Cadi according to tlie ebbs and 
flows of his ou n passions, but like a ikitisli 
judge in this land of liberty, who makes no 
new law, but faithfully declares that glo- 
rious law which he finds already written. — 
Sl’KRNK. 

CONSCIENCE.— Liberty of 

Liberty of conscience is tbe free right of 
adopting and enjoying opinions on religious 
subjects, .and of being allowed to wordii[» 
the Supreme Being according to Ihedictiifcs 
of conscience, unfettered by external coii^ 
troL— Maun HER. 

CONSCIENCE.- The Lon of 

» He that Joses his conscience has nothing 
left that is worth keeping.— Walton. 

CONSCIENCE.— The Offices of 

Divine authority within man'.s breast 
Brings c\ery thought, word, action, to the 
test; 

Warns him or prompts, approves him or 
j ( rcstrnins, 

As reason or as pas'.ion takes the reins : 
Heaven fr<m) above, and conscience from 
within, 

CYies in his startled ear — **Abotain from 
sin I Cowi'ER. 

CONSCIEllbE.- -The Power of 

One day I was at an atheistical meeting 
at a person’s ol quality : 1 undertook to 
manage the cause, and w’as the principal 
disputant against God and piety, and lor 
my performance received the applause of 
♦Be whole company ; upon which my mind 
was t<**ribly struck, and I immediately 
replied thus to myself—** Good God ! lh.tt 
a man that wall4 upright, that sees the 
Wonderful works of God, and has the 
use of Ms senses and reason, should lue 
them to the defying of his Creator 1 " — 
Rochester. 

CONSCtENCE,— A Scmpuloui 
'He that bath a scrupulous conscience Is 
like m boise that is not well wajed ; he 
H4 


.stmts at every bVd that flics out of the 
het^ge.— Sr.i.i>E\. 

CONSCIENCE.— The Star of 

1'hcre is one star, and o.ie alo.ic, 

Tbit telk the futuie. lt‘s interpreter 
Is in man’s heart, ai d is called —Conscience. 

G, l\ K. J \MES. 

CONSCIENCE.— A Tender 

.-\ tender cnn'.cienco is as sens'tive to evil 
as the apple of the c/c is to dust. — Da. 
Davies. 

CONSCIENCE— a Tribunal. 

A man’s own conscience is his sole 
tribunal ; and he should caie no more for 
that ]>hantom “opinion” than he should 
fear meeting a gh«‘st if he cioss the ch.irch- 
yard at dark.— f.viToN. 

CONSCIENCE.— A Trou ded 

As the stag, which the huntsman has liit, 
flies through brush and brake, over stock 
an I stone, and thereby exhausts its strength, 
but doe.s not cx[>el the deadly bullet from 
its body ; so does experience show that tliev 
who have a troubled conscience mn from 
place to tdice, but vvheicver they go, bear 
with them their dangerous wounls. l.i 
such case, the true remedy is patience. — 
bCRlVER. 

CONSCIENCE.— Varieties of 

There is not on earth a more capiicioiii 
accommodating, or abused thing tiian 
CONSCIENCE. It would be very possible 
to exhibit a curious classification of con- 
sciences in genera and species. What 
copious matter for speculation among the 
\arictics of— lawyers conscience— cleric 
conscience — lay conscience — lord’s con- 
science— peasant’s conscience — hermit’s 
conscience — tradesman’s conscience —phi- 
losopher’s conscience — Christian’s con- 
science — conscience of reason- conscience 
of faith— healthy man’s conscience — sick 
man’s conscience — ingenipus conscience— 
simple conscience, etc. — Poster. 

CONSCIENCE.— The Wound of 

The wouml of conscience is no scar, and 
Time coals it not with his wing, but merely 
keeps it open with his scythe.— Uich'I'er, 

I CONSECRATION— of the Person. 

Consecration is not wrapping one’s sdf 
in R holy web in the sanctuary, and then 
coming forth after prayer and twUight 
tation, and saying— ** There, 1 am con- 
secraied.” Consecration is going out into 
[ the world where God Almighty is, and 
using eveiy power for His Qlory. It b 
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taking all aclvantagea a« trust fumls-*as 
contklential debts owed to (Jod. It is simply 
dedicating one^s life, in its whole flow, to 
(Jod’s service.— H. W. Beeciikm. 

CONSECRATION— of a Place. 

Consecration makes not a place sacred, 
but only solemnly declares it so. — D r. 
Souiu. 

CONSEQUENCE.— Necessary 

Link follows link by necessary consequcn.c. 

S. T. COLLRIDGi:. 

CONSEQUENCES.— Solicitous about 
Though you have acted with in egrity 
and circumspection, yet be solicitous about 
coiiseciucnccs. - -Zi M M erai a n. 

CONSIDERATION— Defined. 

It is the sworn enemy of lc\ily, and the 
frii tful parent of' high purposes m the soul. 

-- I'IjNSIIOX. 

CONSIDERATION.— The Office of 
(’ mskleralion like an ang'd came, 

And whipp’d the o'fending Adam out of 
him.— SU\Ksl‘E\sK. 

CONSISTENCY. The Natural Action of 
C oiisistcncy influx. bly ])ursiies thos..* nu.v | 
suies w'hich apptar most ju'.t.— .\DiiisoN. 

CONSISTENCY. -The RlUty of 
.Show me one that Ips it in his \yo \er 
To act consistent with himself an hour. 

1'of‘i:. 

CONSOLATION— must Correspond with 
Circumstances. 

If I am ill God's hands, then, whatever 
the process, — whatever the er.d, all must l>c 
Wv'll. But if I am expected, when all life 
is a blank, to see it instantly re-peopled with 
objc.ts of interest and s.itisfaction , if 1 am 
espected, when calamity in so real, and so 
St long, and so grinding m its pressure, to 
s.iy dl at once that it is a dream an I a 
Dhantofn ; if I am expected, when I am 
enveloped in the thick darkness, not only 
l(> -iry that 1 doubt not that God is in the 
midst of it, but that I actually see Him 
there, and can rejoice in His light ; then I 
say— you arc building me up before I am 
taken down— you are seeking tg confound 
file niglit of sorrow and the morning of 
joy.— Da, Vaughan. 

CONSOLATION -Defined. 

It Is the relief of mind under any trouble 
or pain ; or the presence and enjoyment of 
a good which is«able to prevent altbgeiher, 
else carry aw»ay and bear down licfiirc it, 


as in a full tide or flowing stream, all evil 
felt or feared. — Dm. Beai’Mont. 

CONSORT.— The World without a 

The world would be a desert without a 
consirt. — W. Seckek. 

CONSPIRACIES.— The ExecuUon of 

Conspiracies nosoonei should befoimed 
Tlmu executed. — Ai^disox. 

CONSPIRACY.— The Evil Na'. irc of 

Conspir.TLy is unmitigated evil. No 
beam ii radiates its Egyptian <larkncss : no 
sm,le liglils up its masked ani monstrous 
visage. It is tlie practice of demons— 
sonetimes, alas ! in Imman shape, and the 
scorn of all honest and loving natures ! — 
Dr. Dav/i.s. 

constable. Ths Dignity of a. 

A const vble is a \icLroy in the street, an 1 
no mm stands no more npon’l that he i-* 
the King’s officer. * * * He is neve; 

so much in his majesty as in his night - 
wa'ch, where he sits in his chiir of stale ; 
but if he stay up after midn ght you .shall 
take him napp^ig. — U p. E\rle. 

CONSTABLE.— The High 

'fhe offic'^ of (’onslable of Kngjand 
Staholi^ Great Master of ihc Ho 
such Ixjing then the principal military fori e), 
wa- an office of the highe.^t dignity in early 
limes ; the holder during war being nest 
i i rank to the king. He was tlic king’s 
lieutenant, and commanded in his abicnce. 
lie inspected and certified the military Obn- 
tingen'S fnrmshc<l by the barons ami knights 
etc., such being the only national force in 
those days. He ivas in close attendance on 
the king in time of peace also ; he anh the 
king’s *• justiciar” alone udtnessing the 
king’s writs ; and he ha* the power of 
arresting the slierifis of counties for the n^- 
lect of their duties, etc. 1'he last High 
Constable of ICngland was Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, i>eheaded in tlie reign of 
Henry VIII., who aholishel the office 
through jealousy of its Itigh pririleges. 
The bdton of the duke has, however, Ireen 
carefully preserved by his descendants, and 
is now in possession , of Lord Sia/Toid. 
Baker, in his “ Chronicle,” says, ** that it 
was the greatest place, uext^ the high 
steward, in the kingtlom ; and that the 
power of the High Constable tended to 
resttain some actions of the king. No 
wonder that the jealous tyrant (Heniy 
VTU.) declared that the oPice was too g»eat 
for a subject, and that in future he would 
hold it himself.”— L oaring. 
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CONSTANCY. 


CONTEMPLATION. 


CONSTANCY.— An Example of 

When one of the kings of France soli- 
cited M. Bougier, who was a Protestant, to 
conform to the Roman Catholic religion, 
promising him in return a commission, or 
a government, “ Sire 1 replied he, “ if I 
could be persuaded to betray my God for a 
marshal’s staff, 1 might be induced to betray 
my king for a bribe of much less value.” — 
Buck. 

CONSTANCY — not always Good. 

Constancy without knowledge cannot be 
always good. In things ill, it is not a 
virtue, but an absolute vice. — h'ELTHAM. 

CONSTITUTION.— Allowance for 

We must make great allowance fur con- 
stitution. 1 could name a man, who, though 
a good man, is more unguarded in his tongue 
than many immoral persons. Shall I con- 
demn him? lie breaks down here, and 
fllmost here only, (hi the other hand, many 
are so mild and gentle, as to make one 
M'onder how such a character could be 
formed without true grace entering into its 
composition. — R. Cecil. 

CONSTITUTION.— The English 

The brief description of the character- 
istic merit of the English Constitution U — 
that its dignified parts are very coinpli- 
cat« d and somewhat impo.sing, very old and 
rather venerable ; while its efficient part, at 
least when in great and critical action, is de- 
cidedly simple and rather modern. We 
have made, or rather stumbled on, a con- 
stitution which — though full of every species 
of incidental defect— th<mgh of the worst 
workmanship in all out-of-the-way matters, 
of any constitution in the world— yet has two 
capital merits ; ic contains a simple efficient 
part which, on occasion, and when wanted, 
can work more simply, and easily, and 
better than gny instrument of ^vemment 
that has yet been tried ; and it contains 
likewise historical, complex, au^ist, thea- 
trical parts which it has inherited from a long 
past — which takifiht multitude, which guide 
by an insensible but omnipotent influence 
the associations of its subjects. Its essence 
is strong with the strengtli of modern sim- 
plicity ; its exterior is augiist with the 
Gothic grandeur of a more imposing age. 
— Baouhot. 

CONSTITUTION.— A Free 

To call upon a nation, on a sudden, to* 
tally destitute of such knowledge and ex- 
perience, to perform all the manifold func- 
tions of a free constitution, is to entrust 
vah^hle, delicate, and abstruse mechanism, 
to the rudest skill and tile grossest ignorance. 
— S, Smith, 

'ii6 


CONSTITUTION.— Inquiry into the 

Everything that is really excellent will 
bear examination, it will evc.'i invite it, and 
the more narrowly it is surveyed, to the 
more advantage it will appear. Is our con- 
stitution a good one ? it will gain in our 
esteem by the sever, st inquiry. Ls it bad? 
then Us imperfections should be laid open 
and exposed. Is it, as is generally con- 
fessed, of a mixed nature, excellent in 
theory, but defective in its practice? freedom 
of discussion will be still requisite to point 
out the nature and source of its corruptions, 
and apply suitable remelies. If our con- 
stitution be that perfect model of excellence 
it U represented, it may boldly appeal to 
the reason of an enlightened age, and need 
not re.st on the support of an implicit faith. 
— K. Uall. 

CONSUMMATION.— A Wished-for 

’Tis a con.utmnialion 
Devoutly to be wished. — SuAKSi’kAKE. 

CONSUMPTION.— An Address to 

Gently, most gently, on thy victim’s head, 
Consumptioii, lay tliine band ! — let me 
decay, 

Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away. 
And softly go to slumber with the dead ; 
And if ’tis tnie what holy men have said — 
That St I ains angelic oft foretell the dty 
Of death, to those good men who (all thy 
prey, • 

O let the aerial music round my bed, 
Dissolving sad in dying symphony, 

Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear; 
That 1 may bid my w'ceping friends good- 
bye, 

Ere 1 depart upon my journey drear ; 

And smiling faintly on the p.'iinfiil pa<;t, 
Compose my decent head and breathe my 
last.— Jl. K. WiUi'E, 

CONTEMPLATION— Defined. 

Contemidation is keeping tlie idea which 
is brought inio the mind for some lime 
actually in view. — Lucks. 

CONTEMPLATION.— Objects for 

Every object of creation 

Can fuiiiish hints to contemplation ; 

And from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean.— G \Y. 

CONTEMPLATION.— The Pleasure of 

Man is formed for contemplation. Hence 
be has been dowered with faculties of 
thought and power aUn to those possessed 
by angelic creatures; and when he puts them 
into exercise be realizes a pleasure which 
the language of eflrth urterly fails to de* 
scribe,— E. Davies. 



CONTSMPORARlSa. 


CONTENTMENT. 


CONTEMPORARIES.— Illuatrioua 

lUustriouA contemporanes may be likened 
to the greater stars, towards whicl^ so long 
only as they remain above the horizon, our 
eye is tamed, and feels stren^hencd and 
cultivated, if it is allowed to take such per- 
fections into itself.— G oethe. 

CONTEMPT — Hard to be Borne. 

Mar.y a spirit, through all life’s track, 

Has trials with patience borne, 

Yet, like to the sensitive plant ; shrinks 
back 

At the slighte*;! touch of scorn : 

It may *tis weakness, but who does not 
know 

That contempt is more hard to be borne 
than woe? — F. M. Scorr. 

CONTEMPT.— The Odioueness of 

There is not in human nalu»-c a moie 
odious disposition than a proneness to con- 
temj>t, which is a mixture of pride and ill- 
nature. Nor is there any which more 
certainly denotes a bad mind ; for in a go<»d 
and benign temper there can be no rotim 
for this sensation. That which constitutes 
an object of contempt to the malevolent, 
becomes the obi#*ct of other passions to a 
worthy and good-natured man ; for in such 
a pel son, wickcdiie-s and vice must raise 
hatred and abhorrence, and weakness and 
f dly will 1)C sure to excitAompasdon ; so 
tint he nill find no object of his contempt 
in all the actions of men. — F ield] N(;. 

CONTEMPT. — No Submission to 

No sacreil fane requires us to submit to 
am tempt. — Goethe. 

CONTEMPTIBLE.— The Most 

The basest and meanest of all human 
beings are generallv the most forwanl to 
despise others ; so that the most contemp- 
tible arc generally the most contemptuous. 
— Fif.lding. 

CONTENT.— The Dwelling-Place of 

1 knew a man that had health and riches, 
and several houses, all beautiful and well- 
fvitnishcd, and would be often troubling 
himself and his family to remove from one 
of them to another. On being asked by a 
friend, why he removed so often from one 
house to another, he '•eplied — “It was in 
order to find content in some of them.” 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told 
him. if he would find content in anv one 
of them he must leave himself behind, for 
content can never dwell but with a meek 
and quiet soul— Walton. 


CONTENT— with Everything. 

Take w^ell whatever shall chance, though 
bad it be, 

Take it foi good, and will l)e good to 
thee.— R andot ph. 

CONTENT.— The Good Profit by 

Content is a good thing ; a thing 
The griod alone can profit by. 

J. S. Knowles. 

CONTENT.— The Power of 

Like the law of gravitation, that is so 
crmitlc a^'d yet so powerful in its action 
that nothing can resist it, content exerts its 
pregnant influence over the human mind, 
and transforms a barren wilderness into a 
little Eden.— E. Davies. 

CONTENT. -The Value of 

Ther^* is a jewel which no Indian min: can 
buv. 

No cheinic art can counterfeit ; 

It makes men rich 'n greatest povertv. 
Makes water wine^ turns wooden cups Id 
gold. 

The homely whistle to sweet miisif'^s s'n'n ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven '-cn», 
That much in liltle— all in nought— Con- 
tent.— Wilbye. 

CONTENTION.— The Associate of 

C» ntention bold, with iron lungs, 

And Slander with herbundrel tongues, 

Arc leagued together. — E. Moouk. 

CONTENTION.— Difficulty amid 

It is as hard a thing to maintain a sound 
understanding, a tender conscience, a livtdv, 
gracious, heavenlv frame of spirit, an 1 an 
unrght life, amid contention, as to keep 
y 'u»' candle lighted in the great esit storms. 
— Baxi f.r. 

CONTENTIONS.— The Cause of 

Contentions fierce, 
Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty 
cause.— Sir W. Scott. 

CONTENTMENT.— The Advantages of 

By the art of navigation, wnth great pains 
and industry, men can fetch in the silks of 
Persia, the spicjps of Egypt, the gold of 
Ophir, th'' treasures of the East and West 
Indies. Oh, but by the art of ron entme d 
a man may stay at home and fc^c’i in the 
comfort of any condition wd atsriever ; th it 
is, he may have that comfort by content- 
ment that he should have if he hail the 
very things themselves 1— Burrotuhis. 
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COKTBMTMBNT. 


CONTROVERSY. 


CONTENTMENT. -The BlUe cf 

We have polenta, we have wa‘,cr ; ^ct Ui 
chillenge Jupiter huiibclf to a comparison 
of bliss ! — ifiMECA. 

CONTENTMENT.— A Cottegsr^s 

As for my part, I am but very poorly in 
body, and cannot perforoi thq busin of 
my dock without help. As to the thin<rs 
of this world, I have hut litilc share; having 
my little cot to pray and praise God in, 
and a bed to rest on ; so I have just as 
much of this world as 1 des're. But my 
girment is worn out, and some of my 
(. hristian frien 's think they must pul their 
mites together and buy me one, or else 1 
shall not be able to endure the cold in the 
M'inter : so I can ssy— Good is the I^ord! 
He is still fulfilling His promise — “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” — 
Saundkks. 

CONTENTMENT —Depends upon Desire. 

Contentment does not depend so much 
up »n what we really possess ^ as it docs 
upon what wc desire to possess. While a 
tub Avas large enough for Diogenes, a n orld 
was too little for .Alexander; hence, Avben 
lie had conquend the world, he satdo^^n 
and wept that there were no other worlds 
to conquer. — D r. D.iViLb. 

CONTENTMBNT-Food and Medicine. 

('oatentment is the best fo id to piescrve 
a sound man, and the best me Heine to 
lesiore a sick man, — W. Secklr. 

CONTENTMENT.— Plebeian 

1 am a true hboarcr : I ea n that I ea% 
get that I wear, owe no man hale, envy 
no iniu'h happiness, glad of other nens 
giKid, conte'it with iny owm harm, aiil the 
greatest of my pride is to see my ewes 
gr.ue, and my Lambs suck — bUAKsI*E\Rj£. 

CONTENTMENT. -The Result of 

Contentment Avill make a cottage look 
as fair as a palace,— W. Secki'.r, 

CONTENTMENT,— Seekers after 

Ambition rearches all its spht're 
Of pomp and stale to meet thee there, 
Increasing avarioe would find 
TTiy presence in its g<dd enshrined : 

T he tx)Ll adxen urer ploughs his way 
I'hrough rocks amid th« doming sea, 

To gam thy love.— Parnell, 

CONTINOENCY.— The Popular Idea of 

In popular language, whatever event t,akes 
piaCtf of which ne do not discern the cau-c, 
why it have happened in this man* 


ner, or at this moment, rather than another 
U called a contingency, or an event without 
a cause : as for example, the fa’ling of a 
leaf on u particular spot, or the tuniiiig up 
of a certa n number when dice are thrown. 
—I. Tavlor 

CONTRADICTION— Taksn or ReBisted. 

A man takes coatr.idiction much m >ri 
easily thin ])eoplc th.nk, only he will nut 
b ar it when viuleiiily given, even though 
it be well-founded Ilcaits are flowes; 
they remain open to the softly-falling dew, 
but shm np in the violent downq our of 
lain. — K ichtek, 

CONTRASTS.— Past and Present 

What different events have tr-ns irod 
on the same spot ! Where the smoke of 
the Indmn’s wigAv.im arose, and the stealthy 
treat of the wolf and ])anllK‘r w s he id 
over the autumn Icavts at twilight, the 
popul ition of N cw York now surges along. 
Where once Tyre the queen of the sea 
stiod, fishermen are sp tading thiir nets 
on thcdes/la'e rocks, and the bright waxes 
are rolling over its marble columns. lu 
the empty apArtmeiit'i of Edom the f x 
ni ‘kes 1 s den, and the rliist of the di’srri 
IS .silting ox er the foi saken ruin> of Palm) ra. 
The owl boots in the aiuient halKof kings 
and the wind of a sumincr night m Acs sad 
mus'c through the rci.U of once goigeous 
palacts. The spurs his steed along 
the streets of ^cirnit Jeiu.salem, or scorn- 
fully stands and curls lii^ lip at the pilgmn 
])assing wearily to the sepulchre of" t!ie 
Stviour. 'J'hc Mue//iii’s voice riig'i over 
the bones of the prophets, and ilie desert 
wind heaps the dust above the foundations 
of the seven churches of Asia. Oh, huw 
^ood and evil, light and daikncss, cliase 
each other over the xvo Id ! — Hfadi ey. 

CONTROL— of Self. 

lie who cannot control himself, allows 
himself to be blinded by success, loosC't bis 
balance, and acts in defiance of the eternal 
laxA^s of right and justice, njust be over- 
thrown. *-yi7LKN Louisa. 

CONTROVERSIES. -The Evil of 

Many controversies grow up about reli- 
gion, as suckers fio.n the rcot and 1 mbs 
o^’afiu't tree, which qicnd thexiul sap that 
sLoald moke it fruitful. — Flavlu 

CONTROVERSY. -Failure in 
With zeal we wa ch 

An 1 weigh the doctrine, while the spirit 
’sicapc.s ; 

And, in the carving of our cummiih 
seeds,— 



C0NTR0VBRS1(;« 

Our metaphysical hair-splittingSf fail 
To note the orbit of that star of love 
Which never sets.— Sigourney. 

COt^TROVBRaY— Protracted. 

WTien Ku'lamides heanl old Xenocrates 
disputing so long about wisdoTfi, he inquired 
\ei 7 g avely but archly- -“If the old man 
yet disouling and inquiring concerning 
wisdom, what time will he have left to use 
it?’— Ahvine. 

CONTUMACY. —Acts of 

Such acts 

or contumacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live. — Mii/r.»N. 

CONTUMRLY.— The Evil Influence of 

Nothing aggri'vatcs tiranny .so much as 
contumely. — llu R KE. 

CONVENTS— not to be Encouraged. 

If convents should he allow'ed at all, they 
sh )ul<l only be lelicats for neisous uii'ble 
to serve the public, or who haxe serve 1 it. 
It IS our fust (buy to serve society ; and, 
aO-T w'e have done that, we may attend 
wholL to the salvation of our (jvii souls. 
A youthful passion for ahsti acted devottpn 
should not bcencouragtd.— H r. Johnson. 

CONVERSATION.' -The Benefits of 

There is, perhaps no method of improv- 
ing the mind more eiTicucliRKt, and certainly 
n'liie more agreeable, than a mutual inter- 
change of .sentiments in an elegant and 
animated conversation with the serious, the 
judicious, the leained, and the communica- 
tive. Light and heat are elicited by the 
collision of minds. Truths which appeared 
dull in tlie solitude of the study, arc no 
'■ooner agitated in conversation, than they 
atlecl the mind with the liveliest impressions. 
—Dr. Knox. 

CONVERSATION.— Boldness In 
In conversation boldness now bears sway, 
l*iU know that no hing can so foolish be 
As empty boldness ; iheref're first assay 
1 o stuff thy mind with solid brasery ; 
Then march on gallant : get sulrstantia] 
worth : 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

G. Herbert. 

CONVERSATION.— The Eetentiala of 
Thrre must, in the first place, be know- 
ledge^ there must be materials ; in the 
secon I place there must be a command of 
'wordfl ; in the third place, there must be 
imag nation, to place things in such views 
qs they are not commonly seen in ; and in 
the fourth place, there must be presence of 


CONVERSATION. 

mind, an 1 a resolution that it is not to l^e 
over.'orre by failures. This last is an 
essential requisite ; for waut of it many 
people do not excel in conversation.— Du. 
JOIIN-SON. 

CONVERSATION— Eulogized. 

Your reasons at dinner have been sharp 
ani sententious; pleasant wdthont scunility, 
witty without affection, au lacious withoot 
impudeney, learned without opinion, and 
stiaage without heresy — Shakspeare. 

CONVERSATION.— Intelligible 

Some people tell you that they let them- 
selves down to the capacity of their bearers. 
I never do tint. 1 speak iiiiirormly in as 
intelligible a manner as I can. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

CONVERSATION. — Misfortune regarding 

It is a great misfortune not to have mind 
cnougU to talk well, nor judgment enough 
to be bilent.— Li IIruyere. 

CONVERSATION.— Prudence in 

Aye free, aff-han’ your s*ory I T, 

When wi’ a bosom crony ; 

But still keep something to yomsd* 

Ye scarcely tell to ony ; 

Conceal yoursel’, as w'cel ’s ye can, 
Frae critical dissection ; 

But keck through every other ma.i 
Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection 

R. Burns 

CONVERSATION.— Restraint in 
He that cannot refrain fiom much speak- 
ing is like a city without w'alls, and lcs^ 
pain.s in the world a man cannot take, than 
to hold his tongue: therefore if thou obseiv- 
est this nile m aU assemblies, thou shalt 
seldom err ; rcstiam thy cholcr, hearken 
much, and speak little ; for the tongue is 
the instrument of the greatest good and 
giea'est evil that is done in the world. — S ir 
W. Raleigh. 

CONVERSATION.— The True Taste of 

They who have the true taste of conver- 
sation, enjoy themselves in a communication 
of each other’s excellences, and not in a 
triumph over their imi>erfections. — Addi- 
son. 

CONVERSATION —Vanity in 

The reason why few persons are agreeable 
in Qonsersation is because each thinks more 
of tvhat he Intends to sry than of what 
others ire saying, and seldom listens but 
when he desires to speak.— L a RocnE- 

FOpbAltLD. 
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CONVERSION. 


.CORAL-REEP.. 


CONVERSION— a Change. 

Conversion is a change which consists in 
the renovation %>f tiie heart and life, or a 
turning from Satan unto God. -Buck. 

CONVERSION.— The Joy of 

Unless the Almighty had been under me 
1 thinh I should have been overwhelmed 
with joy. Mv eyes filled with tears, and 
my voice choked widii transport. 1 could 
only look up to heaven in silent fear, over- 
whelmed with love and wonder. — Cow per. 

CONVICTION— Defined. 

Conviction in general is the assurance of 
the tiuth of any proposition. — B uck. 

CONVICTION.— Natural 

This arises spontaneously from the deeps 
of conscience, from the force of moral 
suasion, from alarming impressions marie 
by jDrovidential events, and from the dread 
of pre-icnt or future punisihmeiit. — J)R. 
Davies. 

CONVICTION.— Religious 

Tt is the hrst degree of repentance, and 
implies an affecting sense that we are guilty 
l)tifure God, and that sin is the greatest of 
evils.— Buck. 

CONVICTION.— Saving 
This is solely the work of the Divine 
Sp’rit, who emjdoys conscience, the Bible, 
afflictive providences, religious ordinances, 
and other means, to e/Tectuate it.— E. 
Davies. 

COOLNESS. — A Reason for 

When Dean Swift was arguing one day 
with great coolness, with a gentleman who 
had become exceedingly warm in the dis- 

S ute, one of the company asked him how 
e could keep his temper so well. The 
reason is,” replied the clean, have truth 
on my side.”— Arvine. 

CO-OPERATION.— Made for 

We are n'ade for co-operation, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the 
upper and lower teeth. To act against one 
another, then, is contrary to nature ; and it 
is acting against one another to be vexed 
and to turn away. — Antoninus. 

COPIES.— Good 

The only good copies arc those which 
exhibit the defects of bad originals. — L a 
Kochkfoucauld. 

COPYISTS.— The Death of 

These died, are dying, and shall die ; 
Yea, copyists shall die, spark out and out 
P. J. Batle-Y. 


coquette.— A peaci^ptloaHof the 

4 vain tr.flbig /egiale, who* endeavoum 
to attract admit ation and gain matrimonial 
offers, from a desire to, pratify vanity,' and 
with the intention to reject her suitor. -r* 
Dr. Webster. 

COQUETTE.— The Keartlesenesa of the 

Ah ! the slight coquette, she cannot love, 
And if you kiss'd her feet a thousand years, 
She still would take the praise, and care 
no more.— Tennyson. 

CORAL-REEF. — The Beautiful Appear- 
ance of a 

In the afternoon 1 went ujion the reef 
with a party of gentlemen ; and the water 
being very clear round the eJ^^ a new 
ci cation, as it were to us but imitative of 
the old, was there presented to our view. 
We had wheat-sheaves, mushrooms, stags’ 
horns, cabbages, leaves, and a variety of 
other forms, glowing under water with 
viMd tints of every shade betwixt green, 
purple, brown and white, equalling in 
beauty and excelling in grandeur the most 
favourite parterre of the curious florist. 
There were different species of coral and 
fungus, growing as it were, out of the solid 
rock, and each had its peculiar form and 
sliade of colouring; but whilst contempla- 
ting the richness of the scene, we could not 
long forget wiA what destruction it was 
pregnant. — P'ldjders. 

CORAL-REEF. — The Formation of a 

It seems to me, that when the animal- 
cules which form the corals at the bottom 
of the ocean cease to live, their structures 
adhere to each other, by virtue cither of 
the glutinous remains within, or of some 
property in salt water ; and the inter-tices 
being gradually filled up with s.'ind and 
broken pieces of coral washed by the sea, 
which also adhere, a mais of rock is at 
length formed. Future races of these ani- 
malcules erect their habitations upon the 
rising bank, and die in their turn to increase, 
but principally to elevate, Miis monument 
of their wonderful labours.— Flinders. 

CORAL-REEF. — Possession Taken of a 

The new bank ift not long in being visited 
by .sea-birds ; salt-plants take root upon it, 
and a soil begins to be formed : a cocoa- 
nut, or the dru^ of a pmdanus is thrown 
on shore; land-birds visit it and deposit 
the seeds of shrubs and trees ; every high 
tide, and still more every gale, adds some- 
thing to the bank ; the form of an island 
is gradually assumed ; and last of all cotnes 
man to take possession.— Flinders, 
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Map7‘4i<VBnUt>M yeMwiajrci " , 

And tCfiittCid'* bRAth/hitd ngi, 

Hate ditept o*er Corinth ; yet'sne stands 
A fortress formed to Freedonfi*s hands ; 

The whirlMdnd*8 wrath, the earthquake’s 
shock, 

Have left ihltouched her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land which still, 

'lliough fall'n, looks proudly on that hUl — 
The landmark to the double tide 
That putp'ing rolls on eidier side, 

As if their waters chaft^l to meet. 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

Byron. 

(JORONER — Origin of the Name— 

T take that this name cometh, because 
that the death of every subject by violence 
is accounted to touch the crown of the 
prince, and to be a detriment unto it. — 
W. Smith. 

CORRESPONDENCB.^The Way to 
Break off a 

At first one omits writing for a little 
while; and then one stays a little while 
longer to consider of excuses ; and at last 
it glows desperate, and one does not wrijc 
at a’l. In this manner I have ••erved others, 
and have been served niyi«elf. — Dean 
Swift, 

CORRUPTION.— The Inflv;ence of 

Corruption is like a ball of snow, when 
once set a rolling it must increase. It 
ives momentum to the activity of the 
nave, but it chills the honest man,^ and 
makes him almost weaiy of his calfing; 
and all that corruption attracts, it also 
retains ; for it is eas'er not to fall than only 
to fall once, and not to yield a single inch 
than Inving yielded to le^in it. — C olton. 

CORRUPTION.— The Strength of 
Hitman comqition proves alw'ays too 
hard for human eloquence ; it is ever found 
to have strong enough footing in the heart 
to stand it out against all the golden sayings 
of the longue. — Maclaurin, 

CORRUPTIONS— Betray Themselves. 

As poison W'orks morejurionsly in wine 
than in water, so corruptions hetr.ay them- 
selves more in a state of plenty than they 
do in a slate of poverty,— W. Sicker. 

CdeTLlNESS.— Excessive. 

Excessive c<).st1iness aimios and feeds the 
pride of the heart, and defiauds, if not 
othem of their dues, yet the poor of their 
diarity.,— A bf. Leiguion« 


COTTAGE.— Love Gilds the 

When hearts are join’d 
In virtuous union, love’s impartial l^eams 
Gild the low cottage of the faithful swain 
With equal warmth, as when he darts his 
fires 

On canopies of state, — F enton, 

COTTAGE.- Joy in a 

Amid the povertyll gnd privations of a 
cottage, joy is often to be found, which is 
more to he desired than all the wealth and 
splendour of a palace.— E. Davies. 

COTTON.— The Hlstoiy of 

The cotton plant was anciently to be 
found only in Egypt Certainly, the raw 
material was introduced into Europe long 
before the discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope ; and it appears 
that this country was supplied with it, 
from the Levant, by the Genoese vessels 
in 1430. The first certain information 
respecting the hot ton manufacturers of 
England is contained in l.ewis Roberts’ 
“ Treasures of Traffic,” published in 1641, 
in which he sl%itcs that **the people of 
Manchester buy cotton wool that comes 
from Cyprus and Smyrna, and work the 
same into fustians, vermilions, and dimi- 
ties, which are sent to London and sold or 
exported,”— LoariNO. 

COUCH.— The 

The couch I From the dtsy that the 
bride sanctifies it to the day when the 
aged mother is borne from it, it stands 
clothed wdth loveliness and dignity, — IL 
W. Beecher. 

COUNSEL.— The Difficulty of Imparting 

Men 

Can counsel, and speak comfort to that 
grief 

Which they themselves not feel, but tasting 
it 

Their counsel turns to passion, which bc^ 
fore 

Would give percqdial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with 
w’ords : 

No, no! ’tis all men’s office to speak 
patience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow ; 

But no roan's virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so ^ral, when he shall eixhire 
The like ^llnisclf : therefore give me no 
counsel : 

My griefs cry louder than arlvertiscment. 
Therein do men from children nothing 
differ. — Shaksfkare. 


m 
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COUNSEL.— Good 

Let Reason lead thee; let Authority 
move thee; let Truth enforce thee. — Bp. 
Jkwkl. 

COUNSEL.— Profitless 

I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which fu'ls into mine ears as profitless 
As watei in a sieve. — Suakspeare. 

COUNr':LLOR.— A Flattering, Dissem- 
bling 

There is not a more danfje»‘ous evil than 
a flatten iq, dissembling counsellor. While 
he talks, his advice 1^ hands and feet ; 
but when it should be p>ut in practice, it 
Stan Is like a mule, which will not be 
spurred forward. — L uther. 

COUNTENANCE. — The Characteristic 
Expressions of the 

The cou.itenance is the window of the 
soul. It bears on it the stamp of divinity ; 
and is often lit up with the smile of an 
angel 1 But sympathy and pief almost as 
often cloud it with seven-fold darkness. — 
—Dr. Davies. 

COUNTENANCE.— A Pleasing 

A pleasing coiintenance is a silent com- 
mendation.— Du port, 

COUNTENANCE.— Power over the 

Such was his power over his countenance, 
that he could, in an instant, shake off from 
it the stern ne<i8 of winter, and robe it in 
the lirighest smiles of spring. — W irt. 


true and lasting beauty, exceeds the city. 
Dr. Davies. 


COUNTRY.— Enjoyment In the 


To one who has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament ; 
Who is more happy, when, with heart's 
content. 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlets' bright 


career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided 

E'en like the passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 

Keats. 


COUNTRY.— Health in the 

Seldom shall we see in cities, courts, and 
rich families, where men live plentifully, 
and eat and drink freely, that perfect 
health, that athletic soundness and vigour 
of constitution, which is commonly seen in 
the country, in poor houses and cottages 
where nature is iheir cook, and necessity 
their caterer, and where they have no other 
doctor but the sun and fresh air, and that 
such a one as never sends them to the 
apothecary.- Dr. South. 

COUNTRY.— The Impreseion of a 


COUNTENANCE.— Thought Betrayed in 
the 

There is no strong inward thought that 
dues nut betray itself in the countenance. — 
Senkca. 

COUNTRY.— The Beauty of the 

The beauty of the country surpasses all 
the grai\deur of the city. In the city there 
are gardens cultivated with floral skill ; but 
they are not half bu lovely even as the 
fields whose swelling gram waves, and 
nods, and trembles to the whisking wind. 
In the city, there ii>, at night-time, the 
splendour of lamps; but in the country, 
the moon gives forth its soft and cloudless 
beams, and bathes every scene in nature in 
silver gk'ry. In the city, there are sounds 
melody and gaiety, such as art contrives 
and the heart craves for; but in the country, 
the thrush and the nightingafll^* discourse 
music" never vet heard in saloon or j^ace, 
but which delights the heart of all privi- 
leged to listen to it. In fine, just as sun- 
light exceeds; starlight, so the country, for 
t22 


The character of a man’s native country 
is as strongly impressed on his mind as its 
accent is on his tongue.— La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

COUNTRY.- Love for 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by hotaven, o’er all the world 
beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 
And milder moons em paradise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, vdl ‘ur, truth, 
Time-lutor'd age, and love-exalted youth ; 
The wand'ring mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores, 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a puter air. 

In evciy clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touch'd by remembrance, tremi||les to that 
pole ; 

For m this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heiitage of nature's noblebt race, 
There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
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Where man, c cation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry end 
prill e, 

While in his soften’d looks benimly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, 
friend : 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, 
wife. 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow path 
of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees ilomestic duties meet, 
And fire-side pleasures garnlK)! at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth, 
be found ? 

Art thou a man ? a patrio‘ ? look around ; 
Oh, thou shall find, howe’er thy footsteps 
roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot thy 
home I— J. Montgomery. 

COUNTRY.—A Noble and Rich Man in the 

The most beautiful possession which a 
country can have — is a noble an I rich man, 
who loves virtue and knowledge ; — who, 
without being feeble or fanatical, is pious, 
and who, without being factious, is firm 
and independent; — w'ho, in his political 
life, is an equitable mediator between king 
and pcojjle, and, in his civil life, a firm 
promoter of all which can shed a lustre 
upon his country, or promote the peace 
and order of the W’orld. — S. Smith, 

COUNTRY.— A Walk in the 
To walk with the breeze upon one’s brow, 
to trample the level grass exuberant wdth 
freshness, to climb ujmn the mountain ; to 
follow through the meadows some thread 
of water gliding under rushes and water- 
plants,—! give you my word for it, there 
is happiness in this. At this contact with 
hcalttiy and natural things, the follies of 
the world drop off as drop the dead leaves 
when the spring sap rises, and the young 
leaves put torlh. 'fhe pangs of the heait 
lose their vehemence. 1 he great blue sky 
which reflects itself m the soul gives it its 
own peace. Ihc divine goodness, pity, 
and power wrap us round ; it is a hall, as 
it were, upon the threshold of paradise. — 
GASItAKIN. 

COUPLE. — A Contented, yet Uaeleu 
While rolling threescore years and one 
^ Did round the globe their courses run, — 

If humaiiijthings went ill or well, — 

If chan^g empires rose or fell, — 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found this couple just the same, 

Nor sister either hail nor brother ; 

They seemed just tallied for each other ; 


Their moral and economy * 

Most i>erfectly they made agree ; 

Each virtue kept its proper bi-und, 

Nor trespassed on the othei ’» ground : 

Nor fame nor censure they regarde<l ; 

They neither pim'sh d nor rewarded ; 
Without love, h.rred, jov, or fear, 

They led — a kind of —as it were ; 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor 
cried : 

And so they lived, and so 'hey died. 

Prior. 

COUPLE.— A Happy 

I think you the happiest couple in the 
world ; for you are not oaly happy in one 
another, but happy in your elves, and by 
yourselves.— -C ongreve. 

COURAGE. — Constitutional and Obliga- 
tory 

Courage, that grows from constitution, 
often forsakes the man when he has occa- 
sion for it ; courage, which arises from a 
sense of duty, acts in a uniform manner. — 
Addison. 

COURAGE — ^the Highest Generosity. 

Courage is gene osity of the highest 
Older, for the brave are prodigal of the 
most precious things, — C olion. 

COURAGE. — Impudent 

That courage which the vain for valour 
take, 

Who proudly danger seek for glory’s sake, 
Is impudence ; and what they rashly do 
Has no excuse, but that ’tis madness too. 

Davenan r. 

COURAGE.— Manly 

Knowing the right and true, 

Let the world say to you 
Worse than it can : • 

Answer despite the blame, 

Answer despite the shame. 

I’ll not belie my name— 
ril be a man 1 — Cary, 

COURAGE.— Moral 

Moral courage arises from a sense of 
duty, and from a fear of offending Him 
who made us. It always acts in a uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reason. —Addison. 

COURAGE.— Natural 

This is chiefly a constitutional endow- 
ment, thiflpgh it may be cultivated by 
judicious training. It rendeis an individw 
superior to a feeling of personal danger ; 
and peculiarly befits the soldier and the 
seaman, and all who are called upon to 
12J 
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exemse dSol judgment in situations of 
peril.-- S. G. Goodrich. 

COURAGE — Necessary to Talent. 

A great deal of talent is lost to the 
ivorld for the want of courage. — S. Smith. 

COURAGE.— Royal 

One arm of the Danube separates the 
city of Vienna from a suburban part called 
Leopold-stadt. A thaw inundated this 
part, and the ice carried away the bridge of 
(’ommunicatiou with the capital. The popu- 
lation of Leopold -stadt began to be in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions. A 
number of boats were collected and loaded 
with bread ; but no one felt hardy enough 
to risk the passage, which was rendered 
extremely dangerous by large bodies of icc. 
hrancis II., who was then emperor, stood 
at the water’s edge ; he begged, exhorted, 
thieatened, and promised the highest re- 
compenses, but all in vain ; whilst, on the 
other shore, his subjects, famishing with 
hunger, stretched forth their hands, and 
su])plicatcd relief. The monarch imme- 
diately leaped singly into a boat loaded 
uiih bread, and applied himself to the 
oars, exclaiming— ‘‘Never shall it be said 
that I saw those perish, v'ithoiit an elTort 
to save them, who would risk their all for 
me J ” The cxamjdc of the soveioign, 
sudden as eloCtricHy, enilamed the specta- 
tors, who thiew themselves in crotvds into 
the boats. They encountered the <ca with 
success, and gained the suburbs just as 
their intiepid moiiaich, with the tear of 
pity in his eye, held out the bread he had 
conveyed across the walei at the risk of liis 
life,— A rvims. 

COURAGE.- Undaunted 

1 have determined— the Almighty ("lod 
being my help and my shield— yet to sun'er, 
if frail life might continue so long, e^en 
mttjl the moss shall giow over my eye- 
brows, rather than vio'ale my faith and my 
principles. —B un van. 

COURT. —The Hardness and Polish of the 

The CQurt is like a palace built of inaible ; 
I mean lh.it it is made up of very hard aud 
very polished people.— L a fiKUYAKR. 

COURT.— The King makea a 

* The residence of ti)c king’s person and 
bis presence makes the couit apy where ; 
because it is supposed that the king can be 
nowhere without the exercise of his kingly 
power, and without his insignia of majesty. 
— CtARRNDUN. 
i»4 


COURT. — ^The Noa-Paymoat of 

To pay court to no one, and to expect it 
from no one, pleasant situation, golden age, 
the most natural state of man !--La 
Bruyere. 

COURT. — The Tongue of People of 

With the people of court the tongue is 
the artery of their withered life, the spiral- 
spring and flag-feather of their souls. — 
UicurhR. 

COURT.— The Virtues of 

Couit-virtues bear, like gems, the highest 
rate, 

Born where heaven’s influence scarce can 
penetrate : 

In lile’s low vaL-, the sort Ihciirtues like, 
They i>le<isc as beauties, here as w'ondcrs 
stiike. 

Though the same sun, wLh all-diffusive 
rays, 

Bluah in the rose, and in the diamond 
bla/.e, 

Wc prize the enbri of the stronger pow ’r 
And justly sec the gem above the flow’r. 

J'ort, 

COURTESY— Defmed. 

The law of social life.— Jut vis. 

COURTESY — ^the Exercise of Virtue. 

Onirtcsy is one of the clicapcst cxeicises 
of Nirluc ; ii cosb us even loss than rude- 
ness.— J. A. Jami-s. 

COURTESY— a Necessary Study. 

I have seen some pcojde rude by being 
Orel -civil and troublesome in theii couiUsy; 
Ihough, these excesses excepted, the know- 
ledge of courtesy and go )d niaimei-s is a 
verj neccssaiy study. Jt is, like giacc and 
beauty, that whicJi begets liking and .an 
inclination to lo\c one another at f]I^t sight, 
and in the beg nning of an ac(ii!aintancc .i 
familiarity; ai.d conseciuently, that which 
first opens the door, and introduces u. to 
better ourselves by the examples of others, 
if there be anj'lhing in the society v. ortk 
taking notice of. — M un i aiGne, 

COURTESY- -must bu Personal and 
Loving. 

Nothing is a courtesy unless it be meant 
us, and that friendly and lovingly. We om e 
no thanks to ri\eni, that thewsarry our 
boats; or winds, that they be&vouring, 
and fill our sails ; or meats, that they 
nourishing; for these are what they are 
necessariiv. Horses carry us ; trees shade 
us; but they know it not.— JoNsoN. 
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COURTESY.— The Pink of 

Thou hast most kindly hit it : 

A most courteous exposition ; 

Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy ^ 
rink for flower.— S« akspe\re, 

COURTIER.— A Description of the 

A bit of c^ay, with a ribbon tied round 
it.— R. Cecil. 

COURTIER.— The Fate of a 

When I see a gallant ship well riggctl, 
trimmed, tackled, mann’d, and rnunitioneil, 
with her top and top-gallant, and her spread 
sayles pr mdiy swelling with a full gale in 
laire wcatlicr, putting out of the haven into 
the smooth maine, and drawing the spec- 
tators' eyes with a well-wishing admiration ; 
and shortly hcarc of the same ship splittcri 
against some dangerous rock, or wrecked 
by some disasterous tempest, or sunk by 
some leake spning in her by some accident; 
it beemeth I see the case of some court 
fpvoiirite, who to-day, like Sejanus, daz/leth 
all men’s eyes with the splendour of his 
glory, and with proud and ]iotent bcake of 
his powerful prosperity cutteth the waves 
and ploweth through the prease of the 
vulgar, and scontelh to fear aught at his 
keele below, or any cross winds from above, 
and yet to-morrow, on some storms of tin- 
expected disfavour, springs a leake in his 
honour, and sinks on the Syitesof disgrace, 
or dashed against the rocks of displeasure, 
is splitted and wrack’d in the Caribdts of 
infamy, and so concludes his voyage in 
misery and misfortune — Eakl Warwick. 

COURTIERS.— The Humility of 

There is nothing that humbles certain 
courtiers so much as the presence of the 
prince : scarcely can 1 recognize them as 
the same men, their features are so changed, 
and they are so chop-fallen. The proud 
and arrogant are the most abashea, for 
they lose most. — ^L a Bruyere. 

COURTSHIP.— The Pleaaantnesa of 

I'he pleasantest part of a man’s life is 
generally that which passe^t in courtship, 
provided his passion be sincere, and the 
party beloved kind with discretion.— Addi- 
son. 

COURTSHIP.— The Use of 

Bv courtship both sides are prepared for 
' .all the matrimonial adventures that are to 
follow. — •OLDSMITH. 

COURTSHIP AMD MARRIAGE. 

'M'hetr courtship was carried on in 
poUry,” Alas I many an enamoured pair 


have coittied in poetry^ and marriage 
Iwid in Foster. 

COVETOUSNESS. -The Character of 

The character of covetousness is what a 
man generally acquires more through some 
niggardness or ill grace, in little and incon- 
siderable things, than in expenses of any 
couscqueiice. —Pope, 

COVETOUSNESS.— The Eaithlinees of 

A young man once picked up a sovereign 
lying in the road. Ever afterward, in walk- 
ing uong, he kept his eye fixed steadily upon 
the ground in hopes to find another. And 
in the course of a long life he did pick up, 
at different times, a goodly number of coln^, 
gold and silver. But all these years, while 
he was looking for them, he saw not th>it 
the heavens were bright above him, and 
nature beautiful around. He never once 
allowed his eyes to look up from the mud 
and filth in which he sought his treasure ; 
and when he died— a rich old man— he 
only knew this fair earth as a dirty road to 
pick up money as you walk along. — Dr. 
Jeffrey. 

COVETOUSNESS.— The Evil cf 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit. — 
A BP. Tjlloison. 

COVETOUSNESS.— Greediness of 

CovetoiiMiess is so greedy a passion, that 
it not only attracts to itself its proper ob- 
jects, but bwalloM's up almost every other 
affeciion.— D r. Knox* 

COVETOUSNESS.— The Loss Sustoined 
by 

Covetousness, by a greediness of getting 
more, deprives itself of the true end of 
getting it ; it loses the enjoyment of what 
it has got. —Sprat. 

COVETOUSNESS.— The Sin of 

Desire of having is the sin of cavetousness. 

SHAKSPKARE. 

COWARD.— The Fear of the 

His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leaf of aspen green, 
And troubled blood through his pale fate 
was seen 

To come and go, with tidings from his 
heart, 

As it a running messenger liad been. 

Spenseil ^ 

COWARD.— Scorn for the 

The cowird, of whatever description, is 
an lobject of scorn ; u hercas, there is a 
kind of reverence for bravery, even wl.en 
W5 
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men are inclined to wUh it a better cause. 
—Canon Melvill. 

COWARD.— Truly a 

No man is so truly a coward as he that 
acts the brave against Heaven.— Pascal. 

COWARDICE — The Effect of 

Cowardice 

Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shakspeare. 

COWARDS.- -Two 

All mankind is one of these two cowanls - 
Either to wish to die when he should live, 
Or live when he should die. 

Sir. R. Howard. 

COWARDS.— The Courage of 
Cowards, *lis said in certain situ.'’tions 
Derive a sort of courage from despair. 
An I then perform, from downright des- 
peration, 

Much more than many a bolder man 
would dare. —Barham. 

COWPER.--The Poet 

1 here was one 

Whose name stands high upon hU country’s 
roll 

f)f poets, who, amidst a faithless age, 
Slowl forward for the honviur of his (Jod. 
Fresh be his memory to the ends of time, 
The Pensive Bard of Olney From the 
depths 

Of an unknown despair he could prool iin 
The heavenly hope to which the ange s 
tnned 

Tlieii harps at Bethkhem, and, in the woe 
Which crushetl his gentle spiiit, he could 
taste 

An angtl’s joy lo s(c each wandei*er 
Keturnitig to that Fa hers House, whose 
gates 

He deemed were closed on him T(» him 
the sight 

Of wood and sky and mountain minister’d 
Pure and pcrjictiuilgladnebS. Yet, through 
all 

Her voices manifold, he only heard 
'i'he voice of (jOd : on all her fair domain, 
7n radiant signature and imaginary, 

He saw the golden letters of His Name — 
The Name of Love. The common earth 
to him 

Wiis holy ground, once trodden by the feet 
Clf One who stooped in human flesh to die^ 
Man, for man’s redemption. In his .soi g 
lowed inspiration as of altar fire ; 

Ills fool had stood on Sacred Olivet, 

And * n his low-hent head the cleansing 
dews 

Of Jordan had been sprinkled. Nature’s 
\oi.e 


To him was not all gladness ; he had been 
Within the shrine. His ear had caught 
the sound 

Of that mysterious sympathy which breathes 
Out of Creation’s heart lo mortal woe, 

The undertone in that undying wail 
Wherewith the human generations moui'n 
Beneath the vreight of evil. He hiid heard 
The deepest notes which from the seven- 
fold pipe 

Of Pan came lo the spiritual ear ; 

The creature groaning, travailing in pain, 
As sub ect unto change until the d-iy 
Of its redemption from the curse of sin. 

j. D. BURN!*. 

COWSLIPS.— An Address to 

Bowing adorers (»f the gale, 

Ye C0A\sli|>s delicately jiale, 

Upraise your loaded stems ; 

Unfold your cups of splendour, .speak ! 
Who deck’d you u ilh that ruddy streak. 
And gilt >our golden gems? 

Ye lovely flowcis of lowly biith, 
Lmhroidercrs of the carpet earth, 

That stud the velvet sod ; 

Open to S])ring’s refrcsliing air, 

In sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker and your God.— Cl are. 

CCXCOMB.— The Affjctation of a 

A coscomb is ugly all ^wer \\itli the 
alfeclation of a fine gentknun. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

CDXCDM3. — Belief Respecting a 

A coxcomb is one whom simpleltois 
believe lo be a m.n of meiit. — ‘.A 
BRoyMu'.. 

CRADLE.— A Mother by a 

A babe is a moll'ei’s anchor. She ciimot 
swing far from* her moorings. And yet a 
true mother never lives so lillle in the pre- 
sent as when by tlic side of the cradle. 
Her thoughts follow the imagined firure of 
her child. Thar babe is the boldi'st of 
pilots, and guides her fearless thoughts 
down through scenes of" coming years. 
The old ark never made such voyage as 
the cradle daily makes!— II. W. Beecher. 

CRADLES. — Men and Things and their 

Great ideas, great men, and great events, 
cannot be measured by the magnitude of 
llici r cradles. — G u i ZOT. 

CRAFT.— A Lawihl 

There is a lawful craft of coining our 
money over again, and adding the Image 
and superscription of God lo thnt which is 
Cufsar’s. It is said of thj phi Qsr*pher's 



CRAFT. 


CREATURES. 


Stone that it turns whatsoever it touches 
into gold. — W. SECKP.R. 

CRAFT — Over-Reached by Simplicity. 

Hard things are compass’d oft by easy 
means; 

And judgment, being a gift derived from 
f leaven, 

Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of 
worldly men 

That ne’er consider from whom they receive 
it, 

Forsakes such as abuse the Giver of it : 
Which is the reason that the politic 
And cunning statesman, that believes he 
fathoms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth. 
Is by simplicity oft over-reached. 

Massinger. 

CREATION.— The Extent of 

The boundless extent of creation is so 
large that it can look at a world, or a 
galaxy of worlds, in the same way as we 
compare a flower or insect with the world 
around us. — Kant. 

CREATION— Musical. 

All creation is musical, from the har- 
monituis motions of particles of matter up 
lo those of vast assemblages of worlds or 
nebulm. This magnifleent and, to us, 
boundless universe, exhibiting concord in 
all its parts and precision in every move- 
ment — must be, of necessity, regulated by 
one Master-mind, the Infinite and Eternal. 
— Flamank. 

CREATION.— The Order of 
Firstly —the existence of matter, ** with- 
out form, and void ; ” .secondly — the light, 
the glorious symbol of Deity; thinlly— the 
grass, the herb, and the tree, each “ after 
his kind ; ” fourthly — “ every living thing 
that moveth;” and, lastly — man, — the 
noblest of all creatures. Tiight was ne- 
cessarily the second act of creation; for 
without it the plant could not exist. The 
plant was necessarily the third act; for 
without it the animal would die. The 
animal was necessarily the fourth act ; for 
it was indispensable to man. And man— 
doubly endowed man — was necessarily the 
last and crowning act ; for he, of all created 
things, was chicn/ designed to show forth 
the glory of God. tTence he was fashioned 
in the diviue image, after the divine like- 
ness.— pR. Davies. 

CREATION.— The Perpetual Work of 
My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
Tn silence round me— the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. —Bryant, 


CREATION— of the Worlds. 

Confusion heard His voice, and wild uproar 
Stood niled, stood vast infinitude confined ; 
Till, at His second bidding, darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder 
sprung : 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements — earth, flood, air, 
fire ; 

And this ethereal quintessence of heaven 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms 
lliat rolled orbicular, and turned to stars 
Numberless, as lliou see’st, and how they 
move : 

Each had his place appointed, each hts 
course ; 

The rest in circuit walk this universe. 

Milton. 

CREATURES. — Dependence amongst all 

Such is the dependence amongst all the 
orders of creatures ; — the inanimate, the 
sensitive, the rational, the natural, the 
artificial ; — that the apprehension of one of 
them is a good step towards the under- 
standing of the rest. And this is the 
highest pitch of human reason — to follow 
all the links of this chain till all their 
secrets are open to our minds, and their 
works advanced or imitated by our hands. 
This is truly to command the world ; to 
rank all the varieties aild degrees of things 
so orderly, one upon another, that standing 
on the top of them we may perfectly behold 
all tliat are below, and make them all 
serviceable to man’s life. And to this 
happiness there can be nothing else added, 
but that we make a second advantage of 
this rising ground, thereby to look the 
nearer into heaven, an ambition which, 
though it wa9^ punished in the old world 
by a universal confusion, when it was 
managed with impiety and insolence, yet, 
when it is carried on by that humility and 
innocence which can never be separated 
from true knowledge, when it is designed 
not to brave the Creator of all things, but 
to admire Him the more, must needs be 
the ucraost perfection of human nature. — 
Sprat. 

CREATURES.— Instruction from the 

To man the voice of Nature spake — 

Go, from the creatures thy instructions 
take : 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets 
yield ; « 

Learn from the beast the physic of the 
field: 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive 5 
Leam of the mole to plough, the worm to 
weave ; 
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CRBATHRSa. 


CRITIC/ 


Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving 
gale. 

Here too all forms of social union find. 

And hence let reason, late, instruct man- 
kind : 

Here subterranean woiks and cities see ; 
Tliere towns aerial on the waving tree ; 
I^m each small people’s geiius, polities, 
The ants* republic, and the realm of bees ; 
TIow those in common all their wealth 
bestow, 

And anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these for ever, though a monarch 
reign, 

Their separate cells and properties main- 
tam.”“PopE» 

CREATURES.— The Lord of the 

(lod made man the lord of ITis creatures, 
not the tyrant. —B p. Hall. 

CREDENTIAL.— The Beat 

Heason our best credential doth appear. 

Buckingham. 

CREDIBLE.— Things Made 

Tilings arc made credible either by the 
known condiiion .and quality of the utieiti, 
or by the manifest likelihood of truth in 
t hemsel vcs. — 1 1 ookkr. 

CREDITOR.— The Privilege of a 

A creditor whose appearance gl.addens 
the heart of a debtor, nay hold his head 
in sunbeams and Ins foot on storms. — 
I. WATER. 

CREDULOUS. — The Condition of the 

the cred d H’s hive, by the long in- 
dulgence of their credulity, ipnfccbled their 
imderstanditigs, and have become actually 
incapable of peiceising the force of argu- 
ment ; at tlie same lime the fruitless elTurt 
which they may make in a single instance 
to do so. chills and confounds the mind, 
and dis^iels iho'e lively feelings of con- 
fitlence with Avhich they are wont to 
entertain other conM^'tions. They can be- 
lieve only by impulse, not by reason. — I. 
Taylor. 

CREDULITY— the Error of Weak Minds. 

Credulity is the error of sanguine, ima- 
ginative, and w^ak minds, which, in their 
eagerness to receive and hold whatever 
dazzles the fancy, or moves the sensibilities, 
or awakens pleasing emotions of wonder 
and adniir.afton, believe whatever of this 
soft may be presented to them, without 
inquiring upon whai evidence it rests, or 
jj^rhaps rejecting contrary testimony.— I. 
Taylor. 

M 


CREED.— A Poor Selfish 

Surely it is a poor creed that will only 
allow us to trust in God for ouraelves— a 
very selfish creed I should say that tlw 
man who can only trust God for himself is 
not half a Chr stian. Kithcrhe i> so selfish 
tint satisfies him, or he has such a 
poor notion of God that he cannot trust 
Ilim with what most concerns him, — U r. 
Macdonai d. 

CRICKET.— The 

Tattle inmate, foil of mirth, 

Chirinng on my kitchen hearth, 
Whereso’er be thine abode. 

Always hai binger of good : 

’\iy me for iliy waim retreat 
With a song more sift and sweet, 

In return thou slialt receive 
Such a stiain as I can give. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a pciiod to rhy play : 

Sing then— and extend tliy span 
Far beyond the date of man : 

Wretched man, whose }cais aie spent 
In repining discontent, * 

Lives not, aged though he be. 

Half a span, conipaicd niJi ihce. 

COVVPBR. 

CRIME — Avengsi. 

Crime has o^ten been clad in ro'al 
puiple, .and has often trampled on in.io- 
cence with impunity ; but the purple has 
mouldered away, the crime remainel a 
crime, and from the blood of ])erseciitid 
innocence has arisen n triumphant avenger 
In vain vice sharpened its murderous ave, 
and doomed virtue to die in the flame-. ; 
though trembling cow.ards burnt incense 
bcf.Tj the ruthless tyrant, thj sinnei’s 
pride was soon laid low, and the funeral 
pile of slandered innocence was changed 
into a throne o^ glory ! — ZsriioKKE, 

CRIME — ^has its Degrees. 

Crime, hkc virtue, has its degrees ; and 
novi r have wc seen timid innocence pass stub 
denly to extieme licentious»ne>s>. — Kacine. 

CRIMES. — The Evil Consequences of 

The evil consequences of our crimes, 
long survive their commission, and like the 
ghoits of the mui-dered, for ever haunt the 
steps of the malefactor. — S ir W. Scott. 

CRIMES. — The Parents of 

If poverty is the mother of crimes, want 
of sense is the father of them.— L\ 
Bruyi^re. 

CRITIC. — A Definition of the 

He is a discriVerer and collector of 
writers^ faults.— D ean Swiff, ^ 



ORltlC. 


CR088. 


CSVTtC««-^a laeotapetent % 

A maji unlmfMres^ible and incapable of 
tiiooib and tenses, is, for that reason, an 
iiicoinpetent critic. — M rs. Stowe, 

CRITIC.— Severe Nicety of the 
Nature in him was lost in art — C ollins. 


Thus the hopes I long had cherish’d. 

Thus the mends 1 long had known, 

One by one, like you have perish’d, 
Blighted I must &de alone. 

M. Patterson, 

CROMWELL.— Oliver 

An immortal rebel— -B yron. 


CRXTICI8M.-*The Evil of 

Criticism often takes from the tree cater- 
pillars and blossoms together. — Richter. 

CRITICISM.— Pleasure In 

Men have commonly more pleasure in the 
criticism which hurts, tlian in that which 
is innocuous ; and are more tolerant of the 
severity which breaks hearts and ruins for- 
tunes, than of that which falls impotenily on 
the grave.— Ruskin. 

CRITICISM.— Sound and Legitimate 

In the whole range of literature nothing 
is more entertaining and instructive than 
sound and legitimate criticism, — the dis- 
interested conviction of a man of sensi- 
bility, who bnters rather into the spiiit than 
the letter of his author, who can follow 
him to the height of his compass, and, 
while he sympathises uith cveiy brilliant 
power and genuine passion of the poet, is 
not so far carried out of himself as to 
indulge hit admiration at the expense of his 
judgment. — Colton. 

CRITICS— Ready«Made. 

A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready-made. 

Byron. 

CRITICS — Slanderers. 

There is a light in which many modem 
cntics may with great justice and propriety 
be seen, and this is that of a common 
slanderer. If a person wh8 pries into the 
characters of others with no other design 
but to discover their faults, and to publish 
them to the world, dcseivcs the title of a 
tiandfrer of the reputation of mcn^ why 
should not a critic, who reads with the 
same malevolent view, be as properly 
styled slaktierer of the repiUaiton of 
Fielding. 


CROCUS.— The 

Lowly, imrmhtly little flower I 
Herald of a brighter bloom, 
Bursting in a sunny hour 
From thy winter tomb. 


Hpes you bring, bright, gey, and tender, 
As if never to decay : 

T Vtodour- 

fliMbfUal ttfadflsaway. 


CROSS. — Bliss found at the 

The cross ! O ravishment and bliss- 
How grateful e’en its anguish is ; 

Its bitterness how sweet ! 

There every sense, and all the mind, 

In all her faculties refined, 

Tastes happiness complete. — G uyon, 

CROSS. — Leaning upon the 

Often does the wanderer, ’mid American 
forests, lay his head upon a rude log, while 
above it is the abyss of stars : so the weary, 
heavy-laden, dying Christian leans upon the 
rugged and narrow cross, but looks up the 
while to the beaming canopy of immortal 
life — ^to ** those things which are above.”— 
G. Gilkillan. 

CROSS.— The Light of the 

How justly it is called mavellous light I 
It gives eyes to the blind to look to itself ; 
and not only to the blind, but to the dead. 
It is the light of life, a powerful light ; its 
energy is beyond the force of thunder, yet 
it is more mild than the 4cw on the tender 
grass. — M aclaurin. 

CROSS.— The Might of the 

The cross was two pieces of dead wo^ ; 
and a helple'>s, unresisting Man was nailed 
to it ; yet it was mightier than the world, 
and triumphed, and will ever triumph over 
it— A dn. Hare. 

CROSS.— The Satisfaction of the 

The cross has so amply and lastingly 
satisfied the claims of inexorable justice, 
that all divine action now leans on the side 
of infinite clemency. — Dr. Davies. 

CROSS. — Sin's Burden Lost at the 
Thus far did I come, laden with my sin. 
Nor could aught ease the grief th^ I was 
in, 

Till I came hither What a place is this 1 
Must here be the begmning ot my bliss ? 
Must here the burden f^ from off my 
back? 

Must here the strings that bound it to me 
Iprack? 

Blest crois I blest sepukbre blest rather be 
The that there was put to shame for 
me,— B onyan. 

W 
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‘ QltOWO.— Tba SbMt <<• 

there is soaMt(i)ii^ia«xi>i«ssibl^ snimst- 
mg and>« 5 ret awful about ^fiTDwd. Sofue 
uuusitsll attraction has brought the vast 
asssgl|bly toMher from aU, points of the 
^compass, and so long a<i discrotiou tod order 
jureVail, the sight is exceedingly pleasant 
and inspiring. But let passion and disorder 
gam the oscendenoy, and nothing appears 
so avnul tod distressing. ,Yet the Maker 
of human hearts can still them in a moment, 
as the God-Man did the turbulent waves 
of Galilee. stilkth the noise of the 

seas, the noise of their wav^, and the 
tumult of the people.'*— E. Davies. 


CROWN —A Jewelled 

A crown of the bnghtestijewels is often 
a crown of thorns.— B ridges. 


CROWN - Putting off the 

, At the coronation of his Majesty George 
III , after the anointing was over in the 
Abbey, and the crown put upon his head 
^ with groat shouting, the two archbishops 
came to hand him down from the throne to 
receive the sacrament His Maiesty told 
them he would not go to the Loid^ Supper, 
and partake of that oidmance, with the 
crown upon his head ; for he looked upon 
himself, when appeanng before the King of 
Kings, in no othei chaiacter than m that of 
ahugible ChnAian. Ihe bishops replied, 
that although there was no precedent for 
this, It shomd be complied with. Imme- 
diately lie put off his Clown, and laid it 
aside . he then desired that the same should 
be done with lespcct to the queen. It was 
answered, that her crowm was pinned on 
her head, that it ( ould not be easily taken 
oft , to which the kmg replied--** \\ell, let 
It be reckoned a part of her dress, and in no 
other light Afvine 

CROWNS.— Attachments to 

Cares, heavy and lasting, are bound to 
erowQs.— W. Seckbr. 

CRUBLTir.— The CootrarliieeB of 

Nothing can be more contrary to nature^ 
to reason, to religion, tkan crudty. Hence 
an inhuman man is generally considered 
as a monster. Such monsters, however, 
hgve existed : and the heart almost bleeds at 
the recital of the cruel acts such have been 
jgiijUty of. It teadbes us, however, what 
fiiunan mttnre is when left to itself ; not only 
a a *3® 
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0WBttSt^9 HigM Scaadat 
Cruelty is one the higM^^m^ltO 
piety; Rif instead of tuKiiqg lipds Mp 
. Jambs, it turns lambs into 
i SeckeR. » 


CRtJBLTY.—t^he Justification of 
Cruelty can only be justified by necessity^ 
—Napoleon I. 

CUCKOO.— A Welcome to the 
Hail, beauteous strangei of the giovel 
Thou messenger of spring 1 
Now Heaven repairs thy lural seat, 

And woods tny welcome smg. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy ceitain voice we heai ; 

Hast thou a star to guicle^thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Sweet bird ' tby bower is ever green, 
Thy dey is cvei clear , 

Thou hast no sorrow m thy song, 

Isor wintei in thy year ! 

O could I fly, rd fly with thee I 
We'd make with joyful wing 
Oui annual visit o'ci the globe, 
Companions of the 'pring I— I ogan. 


CULTIVATION— Defined 

Cultivation is the economy of foice. — 
Lli BIG. 

CULTIVATION.— Intellectual 

The highest purpose of intellectual cul* 
tivation IS to give a man a peifect know- 
ledge and mastery of his own inner seff ; to 
render our consciousness its own light and 
Its own mirror. Hence theie is the less 
reason to be surprised at our inability to 
entci fully mto the feelings and charac- 
teis of others No one who has not a 
complete knowledge of himself, will ever 
have a true undci standing of another. 
— NOVAHS. 


CULTURE.— The Advantages of 

Culture I that is the talismonic word. 
See what it did with the countiy-lad who 
brought milk mto Sheffield every morning, 
—it found him ‘‘whittling sticks," it con- 
verted him into Sit Francis Chantrey, the 
most eminent of English sculptors. Cul- 
ture 1— it is your true philosopher's stone. 
Its magic influence will cause the clownish 
clod-hopper to qj|t his ill manners and 
stultified notions as the caterpillar casts its 
skin, and walk forth erect m all the numly 


C^KIItllMh-^ Iti^ / 

CnteiBf it onlytihtaiiaieof dit^Kitto^ 
okoa in (fie«M 
sqpidirjuiidv!tot]F is often nlistatoiftjt wi^ , 

aiiil insdom.^ A ddison. 

CUimiMQ-*-PnictiaUy tlitMtnx^d, 


IwWfc ^ 'i'- t ♦ 

^ ** * * 

0E%ei<e tttt two kiodBi^of ctuibsity: doe’ 
vim kern interest^ wljjcS makes nsidesim / 
to lem’nAtit viB ^tiseftil to us; th^i, 
odfer ftt>ifi wliijm makes us d^siro^^ . 
to k^w what (Uthert^axoMihoxant ^ 

ROCHEIfODCAlTLD. * ^ * 


Pope SisInSy when cardiilal) counter- 
feited sickness and all the infirmities of 
age so well as to deceive the whole con- 
cmVe. His name was Moxitilto i lK>th 
parties supposed that he would not live a 
year, and on a division for the Vacant apos- 
tolic chair, be was elected. The moment 
he had won the desired power, he threw 
away his cratches, and began to sing thh 
Te Deum with a much stronger voice 
than his electors had bargained for ; and in- 
stead 6f walking with a tottering step, he 
marched in their presence with a firm gait 
and perfectly upright. On some one com- 
menting on his sudden change, be replied 
— “ While I was looking for gie ke;^ of 
St Peter, it was necessary to stoop, but 
having found them, the case is alterra.” — 
Magoon. 

CUNNINO.— The Selfish Aims of 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, 
and sticks at nothing which may make them 
succeed, —Addison. 

CUNNING.— Signification of 


curiosity.— V adn and Uselasa - 

It is an evil iifeident to man, 

And of the worst that, unesploredl^ Ha 
leaves ♦ * 

Ti^hs u^ttl and attainable with cam, 

To search forbidden deeps, where mystery 
lies 

Not to be solved, and useless if it might ^ 
Mysteries ure food for angels ; they digest * 
With ease, and find them nutriment ; but 
man. 

While yet he dwells below, most stoop to 
glean 

His manna frOm the ground, or starve and 
die.— CoWPER. 

CURSE. — The Cauaeleaa 

He that is cursed without a cause^ 
whether by furious imprecations or solemn 
anathemas, the curse will do him no more 
liarm than the sparrow that flies over his 
head. It will fiy away like the sparrow or 
the wild swallow, which go nobody knows 
where, until they return to their proncr 
place, as the curse will return to him that 
uttered it— M. Henry. 


Cuxming signifies especially a habit or 
gift of over-reaching, accompanied with en- 
joyment and a sense of superiority. It is 
associated with small and doll conceit, and 
with an absolute want of sympathy or 
affection. It is the intensest rendciing of 
vulgarity, absolute and utter. —Rus kin. 


CURSES.— Divine 

They are not merely imprecation|| im- 
potent and fruitless desires; they carry 
their effects with them, and are attended 
with all the miseries denounced by God. 
— Cruden. 


CU RIOSITY— Defined. 

Curiosity is a desire to know why and 
how ; such as is in no living creature but 
fhant 80 that man is distinguished, not 
only by his reason, but also by this singular 
passion, from other animals ; in whom the 
appetite of food, and other pleasures d 
sense, by {n^ominance, take awav the 
care of knowing causes ; which is a lust of 
the mind, that, % a pers^erance of ddUght 
in the continual and indefatigable geneiauon 
of knowledge, exceedeth the riiort ydie- 
mence of any carnal pleasure. — ^H obbes. 

CURIOEITY.— The PunUhment of 

A person who is too nice an observer of 
the bnsmess of the ciwd, like one who is 
too curioua in observing the labour of the 


CURSES.— Human 

These are hurled at us, either because we . 
have done the right thing, or th^are 
uttered without reason or feeling. There 
are men who are so in the habit of using 
profane language, that it almost flows from 
their lips without malice or meaning ; and 
there are those who regard profane lan- 
guage as an indication of manly courage 
and gendemanly beari^. Human curses 
are ofttimes more an honour than a dis- 
grace. The greatest souls have always lived 
under the bui of their age.— D r. Thoiias. 

CUSTOM— Conquers Nature. 

Nature is often eclipsed, sometimes con- 
quered, but sridom extin^ished. Force 
makes her more violent in the recofl. 
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CUSTOM. 


DAISY. 


Docti^e and ptscept dieck the natural 
aS6cti6ns, but custom alone is that which 
perlieictW subdues and conquers Nature.— 
Low Bacon. 

CUSTOM-^Honoured In the Breach. 

It is a custom 

More honour'd in the breach than the 
observance. — S h akspicare. 

CUSTOM.— Iieaping over 
He ought to be very well mounted who 
is for leaping the hedge of custom. — ^A. 
Hill. 

CUSTOM.— Men Dupee of 

Such dupes are men to custom, and so 
^ prone 

To reverence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 
That even servitude, the worst of ills, 
Because deliver’d down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing. 

COWPER. 

CUSTOM — a Seriea of Collective Guilt. 

Away with custom I *tis the plea of fools 
Where crimes enormous, that debase the 
man, 

Rise in their own defence ; the long-drawn 
roll 

Where the ascent and fall of states or men 
StSnd variously portrayed, what is it else 
Than a sad series of collective guilt, 
Whence custom for each wantonness of ill 
May draw the shameful precedent? 

Layard. 

CUSTOM.— Yielding to 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, 

In ail things ruled— mind, body, and es- 
tate; 

In pain, in sickness we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and we know not 
why.— C rasbe. 

CYNIC.— Necessary Qualifications of a 

In person he should be strong, and robust, 
tod nale, and, in spite of his indigence, 
always dean and attractive. Tact, and in- 
telligence, and a jiower of swift repartee, 
are necessary to him. His consdence must 
be dear as the sun. He must sleep purely, 
a|Ul wake still more purely. To aWse and 
itmdt he must be as insensible as a stone ; 
asd'he must place all fears and desires 
beneadi his feet*-*£picTF 4 TUS. 

CTniC.— The Opinion «f the 

opiniop is acidulated with scorn,— 
Kacaclav. 


D. 

DAFFOI^ILLS.— The Advent of the 
They come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

ShakspearN. 

DAFPODILLS.— A Crowd of 

I wander’d lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodills, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze : 

Ten thousand saw 1 at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance ; 

The waves beside them ilanced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company 1 

W. Wordsworth, 

DAISY. — The Destruction of the 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower ! 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun ciush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem 1 

Alas I it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet I 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi* sprecklcd brea^^t, 

When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm ; 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shclt’iing woods and wa’s maun 
shield, 

But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or starte. 

Adorns the histic stibble-neld, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mmtle dad, 

Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head ; 

In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies.— R. Burns. 

DAISY.-The Name of the 

The name of that much-loved flower— 
the daisy, s^ifiee litemUy— Day's Rye: 


DAMS^ 


DANDY* 


tW ^ower which opens its eye to the day* 
or when the day oawns ; opens it widest 
when the sun is at its height, and shuts 
it altogether when the sun goes down.*-* 
Prof. G, Wilson. 


DANCING. — Oenetml Lots for 

Though my harsh toi^, falt’ring still, 
But mock’d all tune, anoman^d the dancer’s 
skill ; 

Yet would the village praise mf^ wondrous 


DAME.— A Modest, Pious 


Her house 

Was ordered well, her children taught the 
way 

Of life, who, rising up in honour, called 

Her blest. Best pleased to be admired at 
home, 

And hear, reflected from her husband’s 
praise, 

Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign 


eye; 

His praise alone, and faithful love, and 
trust 

Reposed, was happiness enough for her : 
Yet who, that saw her pass, and heard the 
poor 

With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye, 
Or tongue from due applause 1 In virtue 
fair. 

Adorned with modesty, and matron grace 
Unspeakable, and love, her face was like 
The light, roost welcome to the eye of man; 
Refreshing most, most honoured, mast 
desir^. 

Of all be saw in the dim world below : 

As Morning when she shed her golden 
locks, 

And on the dewy top of Hermon walked, 
Or Zion hill ; so glorious was her jiath. 

Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 
And bade their daughters look, and take 
from her 

Example of their future life ; the young 
Admiied, and new resolve of virtue made. 

R. POLLOK. 


DANCE.— The ChUdren'e 

All day the earthen floors have felt their feet 

Twinkling quick measures to the liquid 
spqnd 

Of their own BmBU-pi|>ed voices, shrilly 
«weet— 

As hand mhand they wheel’d their giddy 
round.— J. Wilson. 
w 

Dance.— E nga|pd in the 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet ; 

To brisk uotes, in cadence meeting, 
Glance their many^twinkling feet 

Good. 


DANCE^^An Invitation to 

Coine^ nod tdp it yon go 
On the Usllie iaiitastic toe*— ^M ilton. 


power, 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirth- 
ful maze ; 

And the gay mndsire, skill’d in gestic lore. 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of three- 
score. —Goldsmith. 

DANCING.— The History of 

Dancing is very nearly as old as the 
world. The Hebrews danced when they 
emerged from the Red Sea, and about the 
golden calf, which was not their maiden 
eflbit. The young maidens of Silo were 
enjoying the dance in the field, when they 
were surprised by the youths of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and carried off* by force, 
according to the counsel of the ancienls of 
Israel ; David danced before the ark ; 
Socrates learned dancing from Aspasia ; the 
soldiers of Crete and of Sparta went 
dancing into an assault, etc. But we leave 
this point of animated archscolc^ to be 
resolved by others. Dancing probably ori- 
ginated in certain gestures which indicated 
contentment, pain, joy— just as music uas 
bom of certain analogous sounds. Plato, 
Socrates, Lycurgus, and others, held danc- 
ing in great veneration. We are further 
informed that in old Chinese books dancing 
and music are described as the two most 
important departments of public af&irs. 
Under the Romans, however, dancing had ^ 
d^enerated ; and we are reminded that 
Cicero addressed a grave reproach to the 
Consul Gabinus for having danced.— 
Helps. 

DANCING.— A Lady 

Her pret^ feet 
Like snails did creep 
A little out, and then. 

As if they play’d at bo-peep. 

Did soon draw in again. —Herrick. 

DANDY.— The DeecriptioA of a 

A dandy is a dotheshweaiing man,— a 
man whose trade, office, and existence con- 
sist in the wearing of clothes. Every 
faculty of his soid, S|urit, person, and 
purse, is heroically consecrated to this one 
obi^tet— the wearlag of clothes wisely and 
w^ ; so that, as others dress to live, he 
lives tc diets. He Is inspixed udth dom» 
a poet of doth.— C arlyle. 
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phMwn, 


DAUMtBft. 


It ii in peaJt danger tliat we see great 

oovagA^kfcRBonii^ 

DAHQBl^i»^Fewlea8 of 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

♦V Dayden.* 

DANQBR---Paat. 

How much would the god» be enriched 
by danger, if we remembered the vonrs 
which it makes us offer 1 But, the danger 
once past, 'we no Idnger remember our 
promise. — Fontaine. 

DANOER,— The Way tOnMeat^ 

It is better to meet danger than to Vdlt 
for it. He that is on a Ice shore, and 
foresees a hunicane, stands ou^t to sea^ aild 
encounters a storm to avaid' a shipwra^ 
--Colton. ^ a 

* 

, DANIBL.— The l>rophet 

* We rank Daniel with the prophets, though 
at first he seems to belong to a different 
order of men, being a chief counsellor in a 
great empire. The prophets appear to have 
Deen^4>oor, solitary, and wandering men, 
despised and rejected; Daniel was the 
favourita, of monarchs. Their predictions 
exposed them to danger and stiame ; his 
** dreams drew him aloft to riches and 
honour. They were admitted now and then 
among princes, because they were prophets ; 
but his power of prophecy made him a 
prince. Their predictions came generally 
naked to their waking eyes — ^they were 
day*«dreams; but his were often softened 
and shaded by the mist of sleep. His 
pillow was at times a throne— the throne 
of his genius, the throne of empires, and 
of all future ages. His imagination, fettered 
during the day by cares of state, launched 
out at night into the sea of futurity, and 
brought home, from its remotest shores, 
spoils of which we are only yet learnii^ 
the value and the meaning. And as for his 
character, be was certainly one of the most 
admirable of Scripture worthies. Formed 
in youth, it was retained in defiance of the 
seductions and of the terrois of a court 
His genius, fiirnished with every advantage 
of education and every variety of Pagan 
learning, was consecrated to God ; the 
window of his prophecy, like that of hb 
chamber, atood open toward Jerusalem. 
Ovet his death there hangs a dond of 
^rknass.— G. Gilfillan. 

]>AIUNO.--^Masly 

I date do all that may become i man ; 

Who dares do more is none 

Sraxspeaee. 

m 

» 


OAItKKBS»-«(ha Aimi^'k tiwUHit 

throne^ , • 

Darkness is His pavlli 0 iL*^J. KoitEZll« 
DARKNSSa.— A Bsream of 
1 had a dream 9 <hidisiias not aH a draatisf 
The brij^t Sun ss^as mdnngmsh'd, and ike 
stars' 

Did wander darkliogV ^ Ihe eternal spacer 
Rayles^ and pathless and the by earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moot»* 
less SEir. 

« « « f « « 

. The world was void, * 
The populous and the powerfol was a 
lump-H 

Seasonicss, heridess, treeless; manless^ life* 
lesa!-— ' 

i A Idmp of death--aobans of hard alay I 
And rivers, hkci; and .doean aU stood sdlh 
And aothiag atirr’d Within, their Sifont 

depths-; » 

Shit« sailorlesabT Rdidngon theaea^ 

And thahr mgsb i/Sl down ribcetaieal ; as 
they dropp’d,. 

They slept On, the ab^ Without 4 siugo-^ 
The waves wera dead ; the tides were in 
thiir grave, ^ ^ 

The moon, their Wiisbvisi^ had expired 
befoie; ^ ^ ‘ 

The winda^werc wither’d stagnant 

air, 

And the clouds perilled ! , Ddfkness had 
no need n 

Of aid from them : She was the '^diverse 1 

IIYIWN. 

DAUGHTER.— The Conduct o^a ^ ' 

When a young woman behaves to her* 
parents in a manner particularly tender and 
respectful, 1 mean from principle as welf as 
natuie, there is nothing good and,, gentle 
that may not be expect^ n^om her in what- 
ever condition she is placed. Of this I am 
so thoroughly persuaded, that, were I to 
advise any fiiend of mine as to his choice 
of a wife, I know not whether my very first 
counsel would not be—** Look out for one 
distinguished by her attentiQu and sweetness 
to her parents.” The fund of woith and 
affection, indicated by such a behaviour, 
joined to the habits of duty and consider- 
ation thereby contracted, ^bemg transferred 
to the married state, will not fail to render 
her a mild and obliging companion.— 
Fordycb. 

DAUOBTBR.— A PatiMr’. Lon feAto 

To a father waxing old 
Nothing is dearer than a daughter ; sons 
Have spirits of higher pitch, but lessmclliied 
To sweet endearing fondness. —BuitSFiDES. 







tiketv tmafed on A» im»ft{Mot«a vtm «, 

iite tin^ kekr cdt « unttber ^ Withy 
ihttd]^ he tewed tertkaite ie ldm$^ the 
motBl weenhr «f mb^ eS dtet had gone 
hefine eonverteitieirdf 

Enoch, the hjwphaat &th of Abi^aham^ 
the wui^wUees of Zs^ the 

tatot for tMlmhiistetittg h khi^Om, the 
]o% pattiefhMn ef^Mosef^^ W1 as his 
brifliant ^cf, ihe W-19ce akill and energy 
of Jfoidnta,^ w dari^ oeetege ^<ribeon, 
the holy fervteur oT mhit m 

a metenue iA the c^raeter of David. A. 
great King— « gteat a great 

rdigiotta ttfi^itaei^he ^held efc lytce the 
mat seeping that /ulhd the hea^ ot tnen. 
But there wa$ a^ hightdr rntfa In aeseryc 
for him. He waa the great hymn-Tvnter 
of the Char^ m fkamteriof tl^it g^and 
liturgy in whjjch the gteSy of aB*nations, 
and of all genexdtiOis^ WO to pour Out titc 
feelings of th^ hwt$ to’ God. ifet 
higher atfih he wak « type of Christ — 
Blaikie. * ^ 

DAWW.— tWf Ifeet 4 thj|_ 

Its brig^tndss^ niighly diving! has a 
fleeting empire over the day— giving glad- 
ness to thef fle^, colour to the flowers, the 
season of tk& loves, harmonious hour of 
wakening biids.— C alderon. 

DAWN.-j^tteHigh and a Low 
A high dawn ” is when the first indica- 
' tioas of daylight are seen above a bank of 
doiidSi , A ‘Hiow dawn ” is when the day 
breaks on or ne% the horizon, the first 
streaks of light bmng very low down. — 
FtrzROY. 

DAYt — The Close of the 

The day is done ; and slowly trom the 
scene 

The stooping sun up^thershis <ipent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver ! 

Longfellow. 

DAY.-*^A Fine 

A fine day seems* but a small thing, hut 
ndiat eloquence these tender mercies of the 
sky have for my heart !— G asfa&in. 

DAY.*^ Sultry 

It was a sultry day of summer-time : 

The son pour'd down upon the ripen’d 
^ jPtdn 

ww quivering heat, and the eospended 
learn 


" Hung modcmlesa The cattle on die hills 
Stood etiU, and the divided Books were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots ; 
And the sky look’d like i^lver, and it 
^ seem’d 

As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 
Of Nature had run down and ceased to 
beat—N. P. Willis. ^ 

DAY.-.A Wintef 

A winter day 1 the feather-silent snow 
Thfekens (he air with strange dblight, and 
lays 

A fiiuy-c^krpet pn the barren lea.r 
No sun ; yet all around that inward light 
Whi A is m purity— >a soft moonshine, 

ThS^ silvery d^ess of a happy dream. 
Hew/^utifuT j afar on moorland ways, .« 
Bosomed by mountains, darkened pylhige^ 
glens 

(Wh^e the Ipne altar raised by Drui^ 
hands 

Stands likai a mournful phantom), hidden 
clouds 

Let fall soft beauty, till each green fir- 
branch 

Is plumed and tassel’d, till eadi heathdr- 
stalk 

Is delicately fringed. The sycamores, 

Thro’ aH their mystical entai^lemeit 
Of boughs, ore diaped with silver. All 
the green 

Of sweet leaves playing with the subtle 
air 

In dainty murmuring ; the obstinate drone 
Of limto bees that in the monkshood- 
bells ^ 

House diligent ; the imperishable glow 
Of summer sunshine never more confessed 
The harmony of nature, the divine 
Difiusive spirit of the beautiful. 

D. Gray. 


DAYS. — ^The Remembrance of Departed 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feign'd 

On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no 
morel— T ennyson. 


DBAD.--The 

4H> 

The dead, 

The only beautiful, who change no more ; 
The only blest ; the dwellem on the shore 
Of Sprmg fulfilled. The dead 1— whom 
call we so? 

They that breathe purer air, Umt fisel, that 
Idiow, 

Thiiqp». wrapt from us.-^-ilEWANA 
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DBAil. 

, 

HtMvemlsr Bl0tm40hJji^ 

* I hiow tbon had BOno< where tiit M^ead 
isitvt'd ^ 

With the beauty that dwelt k thy soul, 

* Where the light of thy loveliness cannot 
be marr*d, ** 

^or the heart be thrown back from its 
Iteal : 

I know thott liast drunkiof the Lethe that 
flows 

Through a land where tllhy de not foiget, 
That sheds over memonr only repose, 
j(Vnd takes from it only rej^t ! 

» ‘J. K. Hervey. 

DBAD.— Praising the 

Vain empty words 
Of honour, glory, and immortm fame, 

Can these recall the spirit from its place, 

Or re-inspire the breathless clay with life? 
What though your fame, with all its thou- 
sand trumpets, 

Sound o*er the sepulchres, will that awake 
The sleeping dead ?—G. Sewell. 

D£AD.>— The Region of the 

It was the land of shadows ; yea, the load 
itsetf was but a shadow ; and the race 
Which seemed therein were voices "forms 
of foims, ^ 

And echoes of themselves, — ^P. J. Bailey. 

DEAD. — Respect for the 

Our respect for the dead, when they are 
just dead, is something wonderful, and the 
way we show it more wondeiful still. 
We show it with black feathers and black 
horses ; we show it with black dresses and 
black heraldnes ; we show it with costly 
obelisks and sculptures of sorrow, which 
spoil half of our beautiful cathedrals. We 
show It with frightful gratings and vaults, 
ai^ hds of dismal stone, m the midst of 
thj^ quiet grass ; and last, and not least, we 
show It by permitting ourselves to tell any 
ntnaber of fldsehoods we thmk amiable or 
credible in the epitaph.— R uskin. 

DEAD.— The Soule of tho 

t cannot get over the feeling— that the 
goals of the &ad do somehow connect them- 
selves with the places of their former habi- 
tation, and that the bush and thrill of spirit 
wiuOh we M in them may be owin^ tp 
the onishadowing presence of the invisible. 
-^ICBS. Stows. 

|>BAP.^HI|»eaking of the 

li^tqMiklngof the dead, so fold up your 
disoOiiKae dm their virtues may be out- 
wsidtr shos^ while their vices are wrapped 
up In silence.— ^PocEis. 

I3tf 
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*|>BAD.— Weep nOtSerehe 

' Oh, weep not for thqdeikd'l ' 
Rather, TihrathOr give the, tear * \ 

To those that darkly llpger 
When all besides are fled 1 
'Weep for the gpirit withering “ ^ 

In its cold, cheerless sorrowing ; 
liVeep for the voung and lovely one 
That rum dsowly revels on ; . 

But never be a tear-drop shed 

For them— the pure, enfranchised dead. 

Mrs. Bhooxs. 

DEATH. — ^The Advantages of 

Death is the crown of life : 
Were death denied, poor man woUld live 
m vam ; 

Were death denied, to live would not be 
life ; 

Were death denied, e*en fools would wish 
to die : 

Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we 
reto 1 

Spnng from our fetters, fasten in the skies, 
Where blooming Eden withers m our 
sight ! 

Death gives Ub more than was in Eden lost! 
This King of Terrors is the Prince of 
Peace.— Dr. E. Young. 

Death joins us to the great majority ; 

'Tis to be borne to Platos and to Lsesars ; 
'Tis to be great for ever ; 

’Tib pleasure, ’tis ambition, then, to die. 

Dr. E. You no. 

^EATH.— Afraid of and Wishing for 

To be afraid to die, or wish for death, 

Are words and passions of despairing 
breath : 

Who doth the first, the day doth feiatly 

yield; 

And who the second, basely flies the field. 

F. Quarles. 

DEATH.— The Angel of 
The Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast. 

And breath’d on the face of the foe as he 
pass’d; ■'* 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly 
and chill, ' 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for 
ever grew still— Byron. 

DEATH.— The Change IMe by 

It is a ndghlyr change that is mpdg^ 
the death of every person, and it is 
to os who are alive. Reckon but flom the 
sprightliness of youth, and the fiiir chtfSU 
and full eyes of childhood— feom the vSg^ 
ousness and stroi^ flexures of the joints ef 
five-and-twhnty, to the hollowness and dead 
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^ ^ we shiai per- 

ceki^ to^weiy l^Deftt and veiy 

Hferiuge^ Blit iO have Xeeen a rose newly 
' epnoilsS tem tiie ddfU of its hood, and 
at first it wti|i finedi as the mondng. and fiiU 
of the dews qf heaven af a lamb’s fleece ; 
but whetr-a tndilr breath had forced open 
itavirgin modesty, and disigfmded its youth- 
fitland Unripe retirements, it began to put 
on dairknesa, and to pedme to sdtness, and 
the s^ptoim of a sickly age ; it bowed 
the head and broke the stalk, and at night, 
havipg lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, fdl into the portion of weeds and 
WOlS-bttt Bp. TAYLOR. 

DBATR—- The Coming of. 

Come he slow, or come he fast, 

It is but Death who comes at la<it. 

Sir W. Scutt. 

DEATH— Defined. 

What is death ? To go out like a light, 
and in a sweet trance to foiget ourselves 
and all the passing phenomena of the day, 
as we foiget the phantoms of a fleeting 
dream; — ^to form, as m a dream, new 
connexions with God’s world ; — ^to enter 
into a more exalted sphere, and to inakc a 
new step up man’s graduated ascent of 
creation, — zschokke. 

DEATH.— Early 

Heaven gives its favourites early death. 

Byron. 

DEATH. — The Effect of an Interrogation 
on 

A young man, whom he had known as a 
came to an aged Professor of a dis- 
tinguished continental University, with a 
face beaming wi^ delight, and infoimed 
him that the long and fondly-cherished 
desire of his heart was at length fulfilled, — 
his parents having given their consent to 
his studying the profession of the law. 
When he pansed, the old man, who had 
been listemng to him with great patience 
and kindness, gently said — “Weill and 
when you have finished your career of study, 
what do you mean to do then ? ” “ Then I 
take my degree^” answered the young 
Tttan. “And then?” asked his venerable 
fiiend, “ And then,” continued the youth, 
“t ^11 have g number of difficult and 
Knotty cases to manage ; shall attract notice 
by my eloquence, ami wit, and acuteness, 
m im a great r^ntarion.” “And then ?” 
rsfieated the holy man, “ And then t ” 
liptied the youth, “ why then there cannot 
^ a queiiticn X s^l be promoted to some 
office in the state, and shall become 
nw, and live oomfortably and h^ 


andbdklbfwani to a qmet and happy 
age<” “And (hen?*^ repeated ttie aid 
man. And then,” said the yimtfa» ^*and 
then-««nd Ihen^-and tiien I shall die.” 
Here hb venerable listener lifted up Ids 
voiee, and again arimd with solemnity and 
emphasis—** And ilfiw /” This last 
Mns f “fieited the heart of the aspiring 
student Uke a swj^— darted like a flash of 
lightbing into hS soul, and he could not 
dislodge the impression. The result was 
the entire diange of his mind and life.* 
Abandoning the study of the law, be 
entered upon tl^t of divini^, and emnded 
the remainder of his dra in the laoours of 
a minister of Christ. — ^Dr. O. Winslow. 

DEATH.— The Pear of 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisomnent 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.— Shak&PEarb. 

DBATH.-Apearleae of 
There is nothing terrible in death ; he 
has been my pillow for the last three weeks, 
and now he is about to take me away for 
ever.— N apoleon I. 

DEATH— A Date. 

Death is a gate, that opeiu differently, 

Two falmng doors, whidh laid contrary 
ways ; 

Thro’ this the good man finds felicity, 

1 he bad thio’ that to endless min strays : 
Herein they both the self-same rule retain, 
Who enters once, must ne’er return again, 
H. Bakes, 

DEATH— A Haven. 

What is death 

To him who meets it with an upright heart ? 
A quiet haven, where his shattered bark 
Harbours secure, till the rongh storm is pud* 
Perhaps a passa^ overhung with clouds, 

But at its entrance ; a few leagues beyond 
Opemng to kinder skies and milder suns, 
And seas pacific gs the soul that seeks 

Huklis. 

DEATH — in every Home. 

There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 

But one dead lamb is there I 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 

But has one vacant chair 1 

Lonqfbllow, 

DEATH— Inexorable. 

It is not overcome by prides soothed by 
flattery, tamed by entreaties, bribed by 
benefit^ softened by lamentations, ^ 
diverted by time*— Sir W. Drummond. 


DBATH. 


DBATH-WATCR* 


D8ATR.-^Jp3r Derived from 

Mj joy is death;— 

DeatfL at whose name a oft have been 
ateardy 

Because 1 wished this world’s eternity. 

Shakspeauc. 


DBATH.-*The Smile of 

No smile is like the smile of death, 
When, all good musings past, 

Rise wa^ with the parting breath 
The sweetest thought the last. 

Kjbble. 


DEATH— the Xing of Terron. 

Some have styled him ^'the King of 
Tenors,” when he might with less impro* 
priety have been styled the terror of kings. 
•—Colton. 

DEATH— a Leveller. 

Death levels all things in his mar(di, 
Nought can resist his mightv strength ; 
The palace proud, — triumphal arch, 

Shall mete their shadow’s length : 

The rich, the poor, one common bed 
Shall find in the unhonour'd grave, 
Where weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of tyrant and of slave. — Marvell. 

DEATH— a Mighty Mediator. 

Death is a mighty mediator. There all 
the flames of rage are extinguished, hatred 
is appeased, and an^lic pity, like a weep- 
ing sister, bends with gentle and close em- 
bmee over the funeral um. — Schiller. 


DEATH— Spares the Species. v 

Death, who would seem a universal de- 
strowr, annihilates no part of that primitive 
vitality which is common to all organired 
beings. He attacks individuals, but he 
spares the ^ecies ; he crushes the form, 
but has no influence on the matter. In all 
the operations of nature, it evidently ap- 
pear9 that there reigns a greater ptediledrion 
tor life than for death. An unwearied and 
incessant production of organized bodies 
IS manifest everywhere. The prime object 
is the production and preservation of ex- 
istence m general ; all second causes are, 
by immutable laws, rendered subservient to 
this purpose. If the species multiply, it is 
to repair the losses to which their fraiky 
exposes them ; if they destroy each other, 
or if the term of their existence bo con- 
fined, it is to prevent their increa^ be- 
coming excessive. — SULLIVAN. 


DEATH.— The Old, Old Fashion— 

The golden ripple on the wall came back 
again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 
1 ne old, old fashion!— The fashion that came 
in with our 6rst gannents, and will last un- 
changed until our race has run its course, 
and Uie wide hrmament is rolled up like a 
scroll. The old, old fashion— Death ! Oh, 
thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet— of Immortality 1 — Dickens. 

DEATH.— The Presence of 
Deatht of all estimated evils, is the only 
one whose presence tiever incommoded any- 
body, and which only causes concern during 
its absence.— A rcesilaus. 


DEATH— cannot Faults. 

Death may expiate faults, but it does not 
repair them.— Napoleon I. 

DEATH.— The Senee of 

The sense of death is most in appurehension ; 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal softerance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.— Shakspeare. 


death.— T he Sleep of 

To die,— to deep,— 

To steepi nerdnmee to dream ay, tfaete’s 
the rub : 

For in that alehp of death what dteams may 
come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil I 
Shakspeare. 


death— T errible. 

That death naturally is terrible and to 
lie abhorred it cannot well and altogether 
be denied ; it being a privation of lift, and 
not a being, and every privation being ab- 
horred of nature and evil in itself, the fear 
of it, too, being ingenerated universally in 
all creatures : yet I have often thought that 
eveir naturally, to a mind by nature only 
resolved and p^are<^ it is more terrible in 
conceit than in verity; and at the first 
glance, than when well pried into; and 
that rather by the weakness of our fantasy, 
than by what is in it ; and that the marble 
colours of obsequies, weeping, and funeral 
pomp (which we ourselves paint it with), 
did add much more ghastliness unto it than 
otherwise it hath.— SiR W. Drummond. 

death— T riumphant, Awful, Splendid. 

The most triumphant death is that of the 
rnarm; the most awful, that of the mar- 
tyred patriot ; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour ot victory.— D r. 
Southey. 

death-watch.— T he 

The male spider is supplied with a little 
bladder, somewhat similar to a drum, and 
that ticking noise, which has been termed— 
**^the death watch,” is nothing more than 
the sound he makes upon this UtBe appa- 
ratus, inorder to serenade and aftnit 
female spider.— Colton. 






Rupert of 

One after one the loinds of time edlvitnce, 
Here Stanley meeta-^how Stanley acomb 
the elance t— 

The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
frat^haughty, Eash,«-the Rupert of de- 
jPfc.— L ytton. 


DEBAUCHB£.---The Sacrifice of the 

The debauchee offers up his body a 
living sacrifice” to sin.— -C olton. 


DEBT.— The Evil of 

It not only chains and enervates the 
mind, but it subjects its victim to all 
manner of indignities.— Da, Davies. 

DE BT — tf Preceptor. 

Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face the 
widow, the orphan, the sons of genius, fear 
and hate debt, which consumes so much 
time, which so cripples and disheartens a 
great spirit with cares that seem so base, is 
a preceptor whose lessons cannot be fore* 
gon| and is needed most by those who 
suff« from it most — E merson. 


DEBTOR. — Despairing Lamentation of a 

Well did an English author represent a 
poor debtor in the Fleet Prison answering 
a person who spoke to him of friends * 
“ Friends 1 ” exclaimed the man ; if I lay 
dead at the bottom of the deepest mine in 
the world, I could not be more forgotten 
or unheeded than 1 am here. I am a dead 
man;— dead to society, without the pity 
they bestow on those whose souls have 
passed away! Friends to see m€f My 
Cod t I Ime shrank from the prime of 
life into old ag^e in this place ; and there 
is not one to raise his hand above my bed, 
when I lay dead upon it, and say—** It is 
a blessing he is gone)”— G. w. Mont* 
OOMERY. 

DEBTS.— The Payment of mil 
He that dies^ pays all debts. 

Shakspkare. 

DEBTS. *~8mall and Great 

Small debts are like small shot ; they are 
rattling on every side, and can scarcely be 
escaped without a wound. Great debts 
are like cannon ; of loud noise, but Htrie 
danger.— Dr. Johnson. 

DECAY.— The Certainty of 

No o-ganized substance> no part of any 
plant or animal, after the extinction of the 
patadp^ is capable of resisting the 
di^cal action of air and moisture ; Ut 
all that power of resistance which they 
temporgruy possessed as the bearers of life. 


the media of the vital manifestations, 
completely ceases with the death of the 
organism ; their elements fall again under 
the ttnlimitod domixiion of the chemical 
forces.— L iebig. 

DECAY.— The Vesture of 

Nature stripes her garments gay, 

And wears the vesture of decay. — L ogan. 

DECALOGUE.— A Paraphrase of the 

These ten laws Moses formerly engraved 
on tables 

Of stone ; but do thou engrave them on 
thy heart : 

Thou shalt not know another God, since 
worship belongs to Me : 

Thou shalt not make a vain statne, a lifeless 
image : 

Thou shalt not call on the great God in 
vain : 

Keep all sabbaths, the sublime and the 
shadowy : 

Happy he who renders to his parents due 
honour ; 

Flee the crime of murder, and of a foreign 
Bed ; evil-minded theft and witness 
False, and the desire of another's, the seed 
of death.— Bp. Gregory. 

DECALOGUE.— A Reversed 
The world is nothing bat a reversed 
Decalogue, or* the Ten Commandments 
backwards — Luthbr. 

DECEIT.— The Falsity of 

Deceit is the false road to happiness ; 

And all the joys we travel to through vice, 
Like fairy bu^^ets vanish, when we touch 
them.— A. Hill. 

DECEIT — a Game. 

Deceit is only a game played by small 
minds.— C orneille. 

deceit— lalurious to Greatness. 

No real greatness can long co-exist with 
deceit— S. T. Coleridge. 

deceiver.— T he Treatment of the 
It is a double pleasure to deceive the 
deceiver.— F ontaine. 

DECEMBER.— The Month of 

When dark December glooms the day, 

And takes our autumn Joys away ; 

When short and scant the sunlieani tin on's, 
Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and prof^ess legard, 

Like patron on s needyoard ; 

Wlien sylvan occupation’s done, 

An4 o’er the chimney rests the gun, 

And hangs, in idle trophy, near, 

The game-pouch, iishmg-rod, and spear $ 

* no 
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When nrhy terrier, end grim, 

And greytioimd with ms kngt£ of limb. 
And pointer, now employed no more, 
Cumoer our parlour’s narrow ^oor ; 

When in his stall the impatient steed 
Is long condemned to rest and feed ; 

When from our snow<«ncirclcd home, 

Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam, 

Since path is none, save that to bring 
The needful water from the spring ; 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice conned 
o’er, 

Beguiles the dreary hour no more. 

And darkling politician, crossed, 

Inveighs agamst the hngering post, 

And answering housewue sore complains 
Of carrier’s snow-impeded wains : 

When such the country cheer, 1 come, 

Well pleased to seek our city home ; 

For converse, and for books, to change 
The forest's melancholy range. 

And welcome with renewed delict, 

The busy day, and social night. 

Sir W. Scott. 

DECENT.— The Thing that ia 

That is decent which is agreeable to our 
state, condition, or circumstances, whether 
it be in behaviour, discourse, or action. — 
Dr. Watts. 

DECEPTION.— Liable to 

There is no one thing relating to the 
actions or enjoyments of , man in which he 
is not liable to deception. — D r. Soi/ih. 

DECIDING.— The Difficulty of 
Who shall decide, when doctor’s disagree, 
And soundest casuits doubt, like you and 
me?— P ope. 

DECISION.— Tbe^ponetitution in Relation 
to 

I believe that a majority of the persons 
most remarkable for decisive character, 
have possessed great constitutional firmness. 
I do not mean an exemption from disease 
and pain, nor any oertain measure of 
mechanical stren^ but a tone of vigour 
the opposite to ^situde, and adapted to 
great enettion imd endurance.— F oster. 

DECISION— Enjoined. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with 
deciaioii ; and yield with ^aciousnes^ or 
eppoM with fii^css.— Colton. 

DBCIS10N.-*-A Proper 

When it is necessary to^come to a ded- 
sion, and we have no certain or fixed data 
to go BpMif it necessary, when we have 
welshed the di0erent opposing views, to 
adopt that iddch is most probable and has 



the most powerfid coojeetuies in its finottr. 

— GUICCIARDINL 

declamation.- D anger Arieing fhmi 

A torrent of declamation, where all iS 
sonnd and verbiage, has often served the 
ends of the oppressor, and proved more 
ftital to the oppressed, than any force of 
argument or reason that could be brought 
{^nst him ; just as an expert swimmer 
is in more danger from the froth and foam 
of the surf, than from the deepest water of 
the ocean ; for although the former has no 
profundity, it has also no buoyancy, neither 
can the voice of distress be beam amidst 
the roar of the breakers. — ^C olton. 

declamation.— Pine • 

Fine declamation does not consist in 
flowery periods, delicate allusions, or 
musiem cadences, but in a plain, open, 
loose style, where the periods are tog and 
obvious ; where the same thought is often 
exhibited in several points of view. — 
Goldsmith. 

decoration.— E jEternal 

Any external decoration which occupies 
the mind more than the virtues of the 
heart, and which engrosses the time and 
attention more, we may be certain is wrong. 
— A R ARNES. 

DECORATION.— The Law of 

It is a general law, of sinmdar importance 
in the present day, a law ol simple common 
sense, not to decorate things belonging to 
purposes of active and occupiea lifeu 
Wherever you can rest, there decorate; 
where rest is forbidden, so is beauty. You 
must not mix ornament with business, any 
more than you may mix play. Work first, 
and then rest : work first and then gaze ; 
but do not use golden ploughshares, nor 
iHDd ledgers in enamel Do not thresh 
with sculptured flails ; nor put bas-reliefs 
on mill-slones. What 1 are we in the 
habit of doing so? Even so ; always 
everywhere. There is not a tradesman’s 
sign, nor shelf, nor counter, in all the 
streets of all our cities, which has not 
upon It ornaments which were invented to 
adorn temples and beautify king’s palaceL 
—Buskin. 

DEED.— A Benevolent 

The mild splendours of the rising sun, 
the ruddy glowing tints of evening, the 
moon's cum ladiance in a serene night 
—all these swell our bosoms with p]eiai3l; 
but sweeter, still sweeter, is the reoolkndnta 
of a benevolent deed.— Gessner, 






DICADit— 'TI m ta^MibUilgr ot Undoing g 

A word diat has been sud may be unsaid i 
It is but air. But when a deed is done, 

It cannot be undone, nor can our thoughts 
Reach out to all the mischieft that may 
foUoW.-^LONOFELLOW. 

DBSD8.--<tood 

They lie in the memory of age like the 
coral islands, green and sunny, amidst 
the melanchofy wastes of ocean«-^DR. 
Thomas. 

DEEDS.— Ill 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done !— Skaks?£ARE. 

DEEDS.— Legal 

Legal deeds were invented to remind 
men of their promises, gr to convict them 
of having broken them : a stigma on the 
human race. — L a BRUvkRE. 

DEER.— An Address to a Wild 

Magnificent creature 1 so stately and 
bright ! 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy 
flight I 

Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath 
borne 

O’er a hundred hill tops since the mists of 
the murn, 

The ^oy of the happy, the strength of the 

Are spread in a garment of glory o’er thee ! 

Yes 1 fierce looks thy nature, even hush’d 
Mn repose. 

In the depth of thy desert regardless of 
foes ; 

Thy bold antlers call on the hunters afar, 
With a haughty defiance to come to the war. 
Thou ship of the wilderness, pass on the 
wind 

And leave the dark ocean of mountains 
behind ! 

Fur, child of the desert, fit quarry art 
thou. 

See, the hunter is come, with a crown on 
his brow, 

By minces attended with arrow and spear, 
In their White-tented camp, for the warfare 
of deer. 

On the brihk of the rock, lo 1 he standelh 
at bay, 

Lflcta victor that iSsUs at the dose of the day! 

B|i^t his last cry of anger eomea bade 
fern the sl^ 

Amd nsture's fierce child hi the wilderness 
dies! 


Wild mirth of the desert 1 fit iSsdme for 
kings 1 

Which still the nide bard m his solitude 
811^ 4 

Oh 1 reign of magoificenoe 1 vanish’d for 
ever, 

like music dried up in the bed of the 
liver I— J. Wilson. 

DEER-STALKINQ.— The X>imcultles of 

Without doubt, deenstalking is one of 
the most fatiguing, but it is one of the 
most interesting pursuits. There is not a 
tree, or a bush, behind which you can hide 
yourself. One has, therefore, to be con- 
stantly on the alert, in order to circumvent 
them ; and to keep under the bill out of 
their wmd, crawling on hands and knees, 
and dress^ entirely in gr^.— Princr 
Albert. 

DBFAHATIoil.— SpMdi not OWen for 
Speech was given ns as an instrument of 
beneficial commerce and delectable conver- 
sation, that with it we might assist and 
advise, might dieer and comfort one 
another ; we, therefore, in employh^ it to 
the defamation of our neighbour, do fonUy 
abuse it; and so render ourselves worse 
than dumb beasts. — Dr. Barrow. 

DEFAMATION.— Written and Oral 

Written defamation hears the title of 
libel, oral defamation that of slander. — 
Burrzll. 

DEFEAT— a School. 

Defeat is a school in whidi Treth always 
grows strong. — H, W. Beecher. 

DEFEATED.— No Disparagement to be 

'Tis not the least disdtogement 
To be defeated by ttf event, 

Nor to be beaten by main force ; 

That does not make a man the worse. 

S« Butler. 

DEFECTS.— The Way to Knew 
Trust not yonrself; but^ your defects to 
know, 

Make use of every friend and eveiy foe. 

Pon. 

a 

DEFENDED.— Tbs BvU of bsiilg 
To be defended is almost as great sa 
evil as to be attacked ; and the peasant 
has often found the shield of a protector 
an hutrument not less oppressive than the 
swQxd of an invader.— C qltok* 

DlfiFlLEMBNT.-Oistwerd sad Imr 
Our nature is so intensely symbolical, 
that where the outwani sign of defilement 

# 4 * 
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DBtXOHT. 


Ibeconuai habitual, the inner ig too apt to 
6orye3pot4.^MRS. Stowk. 

DSPlNlTtON.— The Characterietlce of 

Definition requires to be clothed in the 
most sober language. Its parts must be 
well weighed, its expressions be sedate 
and subdued. Here is no room for flights 
of fancy and speculations of opinion ; all 
should be guarded and mea<iured; the 
thought explicit, the phrase distinct. The 
precision cannot be too strict, — the for- 
bearance from all verbal display and mastery 
too rigid. — Du. R. W. HAMILTON. 

DSFINITION.— A Complete 

A definition is complete when it has fixed 
upbn the single peculiarity which distin- 
guishes the object from others nearly re- 
sembling it. — L Taylor. 

DBFORMBD.— God the lufaker of the 
A deformed man is GocVs workmanship, 
but not drawn with even lines and lively 
colours ; not for want of skill, but for the 
pleasure of the Maker, — Dr. Fuller. 

DEFORMED. — ^The Lament of One 
I am curtailed of man's fair proportion, 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world.— Siiakspeare. 

DEFORMED.— None may Mock the 
Mock not at those who are mis-shapen 
by fiatiire. He that despiseth them de- 
spiseth God that made them. — Da. 
Fuller. 

DEFORMED. — The Soul-Sanctity of the 

Many times their souls have been the 
chapels of sanctity whose bodies have been 
the spitals of deformity. — ^Dr. Fuller. 

DEGRADATION.— Human 

Deplorable is the degradation of our 
nature,— D r. South, 

DEGRADATION. — ^The Instrument of 
The true instrument of man’s degradation 
Is his ignorance.— L ady Morgan^ 

DE0RBSS.-*Th6 History of 
ImeHus, the celebrated jurist, is said to 
have introduced; the degree of Doctor into 
the univeriuties. The first ceremony of 
th^ kind was performed at Bologna, on 
the pernoh of Bulgams, in the year Z130, 
who Vgan to profess the Roman law, and 
Pn that occasion was promoted to the doc- 
torate. The custom was soon transferred 
Ibim the of the law to tliat of 

tlmology; and Peter Lombard is the first 
doctor in aacred theology upon record in 
the unlwaitv of Paris. Ancient English 
Iffliteit we Yenerable Bede to have been 
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the first doctor of Cambridge^ and John de 
Beverley at Oxford ; the latter died in 71a. 
But Spelman thinks there was no title or 
degree m England till about the year 1207. 
John Hambois is supposed to he the first 
musician who was honoured with the title 
of doctor in England. Holinshed, in his 
“Chronicles,*' tells us — ‘‘John Hamb ‘is 
was an excellent musician, and for his 
notable cunning therein he was made a 
doctor of music. — Loaring. 

DEITY.— The World without a 
What would the world be without a 
Deity, without love, justice, freedom, re- 
tribution ? A gigantic corpse, from which 
the soul has fled ; an unconscious play of 
things, in which there is no place for ilie 
highest and the best, — ^for virtue, love, 
perfection, but only for their names. A 
miserable, unmeaning, unsolvable, neve”* 
ending riddle; and the most wretched of 
beings in it — ^man, with the claims of liis 
reason and the sentiments of his heart !— 
ZSCHOKKB. 

DEITY. — ^The World a Temple for the 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and bound- 
less sea. 

Make but one temple for the Deity. 

Waller. 

DELAY — Unfortunate. 

Delay has always been unfortunate to 
those who are ready, — DanTe. 

DELAYS — Dangerous. 

Delays are no more numerous than they 
are d^ngeious. — W. Secker. 

DELICACIES.— Nature's 

These delicacies 

Of taste, sight, smell, — ^herbs, fruits, and 
flowers, 

Walks and the melody of birds, — M ilton. 

DELIGHT.— A Home-Felt 
Such a sacred and home-felt delight^ 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. -^M ilton. 

DELIGHT. -Sources of 

Abundant and diversified above 
All number, were the sources of delifi^t ; 
As infinite as were the lips that drank ; 
And to the pure, all innocent and pure ; 
The simplest still to wisest men the best s 
One made acquaintanceship with plants and 
flowers, 

And happy grew in t^ing all their names ; 
One dass^ the quadrupeds, a thiid, the 
fowls ; 

Another found in mltiersls his joy 1 
And 1 have seen a man, a worthy man, 
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Bebeld its’ wondrous eye and plum^fine^ 
From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect 
joy.-K. P014.OK. 

DBLIVBRANCB 4 — The Transport of 


Open the iron-bound door of the con- 
demned cell, and by the dim light that 
struggles through its bars read toe sove- 
reigns free pardon to the felon, stretched, 
pale and emaciated, upon his pallet of 
stiaw; and the radiance you have kindled 
in that gloomy dungeon, and the transport 
you have created in that felon's heart, is a 
present realization. You have given him 
back a present life ; you have touched a 
thousand chords in his bosom which awake 


a present harmony; and where, just pre- 
vious, reigned sullen, grim despair, now 
reigns the sunlight joyousness of a present 
hope.— D r, O. Winslow. 


DELIVERY.— A Good 

If a man is to be a public reader or 
speaker, his fame, and frequently his for- 
tune, depends much upon a gc^ delivery. 
As a public speaker, it carries with it its own 
conviction ; and as a private one, eveiy one 
must allow that an easy and graceful 
manner of address is very engaging, and a 
distinguished mark of a libe^ education. 
What manifest advantages, in all concerns 
of life, has the fluent and ready speaker, 
who can easily give birth to his sentiment^ 
over him who falters in his utterance, and is 
not able to express his ideas but with diffl- 
culty;— whose thoughts are smothered in the 
throat and die upon the tongue ! It may be 
asked — How Is it possible to put words into 
that man’s mouth who is at a loss for expres- 
sion ? Even this is to be done by practice, 
where the mind is well-infonned and well 
stored, and where the memory is not defec- 
tive ; which last is, like all other qualities 
of the mind, 6tren|f^cned and increased by 
use. I have experienced this wonderfully 
myself ; having associated, once a week, 
with a few friends, fond of debate, and 
having continued it for three or four years, 
1 acquired a facility of expression and a 
flow of words on all snl^ects of which I was 
master, that I conceived, once in my lifle, 
I never <mld have possessed. The diicf 
aids to this faculty are to be well acquainted 
with the to deliver our 

thoughts Slowly sad deliberately. Anevea 
^ passed in this maimer is not only improv' 
Imt entertaining; and fai* more rational 
the common <£it-chat of the day, and 
the etemd noise in a large company, where 
ffm man trishes to be the and the 
lonfat speak«---»TnBsijau 


DBLUGB*"— A Description of the 

And now the thickening sky 
Like a dork ceiling stood ; down rushed the 
rain 

Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was seen. The floating vessel 
swam 

Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow, 

Rode tilting o’er the waves ; all dwellings 
else 

Flood overwhelmed, and them, with all 
their pomp, 

Deep underwater rolled; sea covered sea,— 
Sea without shore : and in their palaces, 
Where luxury late reigned, sea monsters 
whelped 

And stabled. Of mankind, so numerous 
late, 

All left in one small bottom swam imbarked. 

Milton. 

DELUSION.— Mountains of 

What mountains of delusion men have 
reared ! 

How every age hath bustled on to build 
Its shadowy mole— its monumental dream ! 
How faith and fanw, in the mind of man, 
Have spuriously mingled !— F. J. Bailby. 

DBMAOOQUB.— An Honest 
When Alexander sent Phocion one 
hundred talents, Phocion asked his messen- 
gers why Alexander gave him such a great 
reward above all the other citizens of 
Athens ? “ Because,” said they, ** he 
esteemeth thee alone to be a good and 
honest man.” *'Let me then,^ replied 
Phocion, **be what I seem.” — Lady 
Montagu. 

DEMAGOGUES.— The Tyranny of 
Demagogues, however fond they may af- 
fect to be of ^dependence and liber^ in 
their public speeches, are invariably tories 
in theAr private actions, and despots in their 
own families. — C olton. 

DEMOCRACY.— The Love of 

The love of democracy is that of equality, 
— Montesquieu, 

DEMOCRACY.— The Power of 

If democracy bC not a law to Itself no 
power can restrain it Even a slig^ 
menace can paralyze government and legia- 
lation among ns. Even now law is, in our 
great towns, impotent agMust terrorinn; 
and terrorism can evoke leaders who com* 
bine boldness and hypocrisy; and to aid 
them, relentless execuaoners, toe sympathy 
of itombers, and toe evU eloouence vtoi<m 
extejisuases or justifles wickeaness: in A 
word, It can evoke all the mstromeiitalito 
of fleroe revolntiona.— !B p. JmVnk, 
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DSMONtnUkTlON.— The NeeMtHy of a 

A demonstration of an important tmth 
is atiscdntely necessaiy to plm it be/ond 
the possilnUty of doubt or denial.— Dn. 
WsnersiL 

DBMON8TRATZON— HeedleM and Ab- 
surd. 


They who demonstrate plain things, light 
a candle to see the sun. — ^A& istOtjjs. 

DBPBNDSNCB.— The Bhtemeu of 

Thou shalt know by experience how salt 
the savour is of other's bread, and how sad 
a path it is to clunb and descend another's 
stairs.— Dante. 

DEPENDENCE.— Mutual 

The mutual dependence which obtains 
among material things is perceived by us on 
a moment’s reflection. Not one atom m 
creation exists by itself or for itself alone, 
but, directly or indirectly, influences and is 
influenced by every other atom. But the 
unity which exists among intelligent and 
responsible persons, their mutu^ depen- 
dence and relationship, is just as real as 
that which obtains among material things, 
and is far more wonderful, more solemn 
and important in its nature, causes, and 
consequences.— Macleod. 


DEPUTATION.— A 
A^'noon of midfhttdft vhicb Amfliai 
many, but does sot ifigniiy tlnidL^QUI><^ 

STONE. 


DBSCBNT^BMsemed. 

Hditou^>le desceift is m nil pations 
grmdily, esteem^ ; besides, it hi to be Ox- 
pMt^ thet the diikhth of inm of worth 
will be like their fathen, nobility is the 
virtue of e familjr.— A&i$TOTLh. 

DESCRIPTION.— A Cotnplete 

A description is Complete when it has 
enumerated the most obvious or reznarkable 
peculiarities of an object— I. Tavlojl • 

DESCRIPTION AND RBADITV. 

Gravina, an Italian critic, observes^ ^ 
every man desires to see that of which'^e 
has read $ but no man desires to read an 
account of what he has seen.; so much does 
description fall short of reality. Desola- 
tion only excites curiosity : seeing satisnes 
it— D r. Johnson. 

DESERT.— A Deacription of the 

I never passed the desert without ex- 
periencing v^ painful emotions. It was 
the image of immensity to my thoughts. It 
showed no limits. It had neiuer be^nning 
nor end. It was an ocean for the foot m 
man !— Napoleon L 


DEPENDENCE — on the Strong, 

The beautiful must ever rest in the arms 
of the sublime. The gentle needs the 
strong to sustain it, as much as the rock- 
flowers need rocks to grow on, or the ivy 
ihe rugged wall which it embraces.— Mrs. 
Stowe. 


DESERTION.— In the Dark of 

Vessels at sea, ^at are richly fraught 
with jewels and spices, may be in the dark, 
and tossed in the storm ; so a soul enriched 
with the treasures of grace, may yet be in 
the dark of desertion, and so tossed as to 
think it shall be cast away in the stonn. — 
T. Watson. 


DEPORTMENT-EnJoined. 

Be reserved, but not sour ; grave, but 
not formal ; bold, but not rash-; humble, but 
not servile ; patient, but not insensible ; 
constant, but not obstinate ; cheerful, but 
not light. Rather be sweet-tempered than 
familiar; familiar, rather than intimate; 
and intimate with veiy few, and with those 
few upon good grounds.— Penn. 


DEPORTMENT.— A Suitable 

There i« a deportment which suits the 
tere and talents of each penon : it is 
uways lost when it is quitted for that of 
snotiAer.— L a Rochepoucavli). 


MFRAVXTr— DeflnedU 

It is A (flmnge fiom perftctiosi to imper- 
lBcd0iL*-<-BDCs:. 

^ 144 


DESIGN— Defined. 

Des^ does not take place by accident, 
nor is it effected simply for its own sake ; 
but it is the fruit of an intelligent purpose 
to produce a certain effect.— I, Taylor. 

DESIGN.— Secrecy of 

Secrecy of design, when* combined with 
rapidity of execution, like the column that 
gmded Israel in the desert, ,bmmes a 
guardian pillar of l^bt and fire to our 
piends, a cloud of overvriielming 
impenetrable daikness to our encmus.i— 
Colton. 

DESIRE.— A Rule for 

Before we passkmately derire anyfhhtg 
yhleh another eiyoys, we should examS 
into the happiness ei its possessor.*— L a 
Rochefoucauld. 



iMMmift. 


DE8PONOBNCT. 


im e>si*r to tnmwi tot dmrt 
ths8 tt> SKtIlify ^^low it.-*DiL. 

BBtotE.— the tWfit of 
TIio tbinUt 4(»ite is ne^er 69ed, nbr 

iMlse of the SQiih 

Desires, oxie the txske of the sml ; oo 
physickns hy appetite, so may you 
by desires.— M ANTON, 

DBfitRBE.— Waat of 
Want of desires is the greatest riches. — 
SeNtCA. . ** ♦ 

D 80 RAIR. 

Leaden^ed despair. — K l its. 

DBSPMRv— Absolute 
Considering the unforeseen events of this 
world, we should lie taught that no human 
condition should inspire men with absolute 
despair —Fielding. * 

DESPAIR- Beguiling Grief. 

With woful measures wan Despair — 

Low, sullen sonnds his grief beguilM ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts was wild. 

Collins. 

DESPAIR — Converted Resignation. 

Religion converts despair, which de- 
stroys, into resignation, which submits — 
Blessinoton. 

DESPAIR — The Courage of 

Despair talces hearty when there's no hope 
to speed ; 

The coward then takes arms and does the 
deed.— Hbrrjck. 

despair— D efined. 

I>espair is the thought of the unattain- 
ahleness of any g^, which works 
differenlly in men's mind^ sometimes pro- 
ducing uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest 
and iadoknc^.— L ocks. 

DSSPAtR.*-The FataUty of 

Saul owed his defeat more to the malign 
inSnotiee of the witdi of Endor than to the 
arms of tht Philistines When she buried 
hope in his brave heart she dog his grave ; 
wtoy vanished with the mantled phsntom ; 
and wh^ Sau4 pale, haggard, his spirits 
depressed, his eoun^ summ as his m 

a to %ht, he had no chance. The 
of Gdboa was lost bi^ore H was 


begun. Despair in truth is about as bad a 
lesSier as presumption— thi4 is Scylla, that 
^Cba^bdis ; and both extremes— the rock, 
horrid with breakers, and the glassy but 
treacherous whirlpool— sxe alike lh.tal.--r 
D&. Guthrie. 

despair.— T he Gloom of 

Mine after-hfe ! what is mine ailer-H&? 

My day i<f closed ! the gloom of night is 
come ! 

A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate. 

* Joanna BAillie. 

DESPAIR.— The Reault of 

He that despairs limits infinite power to 
finite apprehensions. — D r. South, 

DESPISE. — Counsel nOt to 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
anything ; for there is no man that has not 
his hour, noi is there anything that has not 
its place. — ^A/ ai. 

DESPISED.*— Apprehenelve of being 

It is bnly those who feel their own con- 
temptible character that are apprehensive of 
bemg despised. —L a Rochspoucauld. 

DESPISED,— The Condition of being 

No one catt be despised by another until 
he has learnt to despise himself. — Seneca. 

DESPONDENCY.— Counsel againet 

Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows. 

Call to your aid your courage and your 

wi^om ; 

Think on the sadden change of humaig 
scenes ; 

Think on the variofis accidents of war ; 
Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 
Think on the Providence that guards the 
good.— Dr. Johnson. 

DESPONDENCY.— The Sadness of 
It is sad 

To see the light of beauty wane away, 
Know eyes are dimming, bosoms shrivel- 
ling, feet 

Losing their springs, and limbs their lily 
roundness ; 

But it IS worse to tol the heart-spritg 
gone, 

To lose hope, cate not for the oomingthing. 
And fed all things go to decay within us. 

P. J, BAaEYt 

DESIVINDENCY.-^OtteNmeee of 
t am fedik^ disoounged, sofitary, in the 
midst hf eight himdiea thousand men, X 
feel little attachment to existence; my 
imaginstion has talma the 0otor out of It 







I tm satiated lof all witkoat having tailed 
an^ln^* If yon only knew bow sad I am 
hi^miiigl I love Sorrow, and live mudi 
with h/i^. They S{>eak to me of literaiy 
iasnf and. public employment. I have 
ocd^onally certain desires that way ; but 
frahkiy 1 despise fame, and can scarcely 
conceive why people should take so much 
tiouble to run after such a little fool. 
Where is the soul tliat shall understand 
mine ?~Lacordaik]s. 

DESPOTISM. — The Existence of 
Despotism C'in no more exist in a nation, 
until the liberty of the press be destroyed, 
than the night can happen before the sun is 
set.-— C olton. 

DESPOTISM.— Kingly 

Where kings prevail, all liberty is lost,. 

And none but he who reigns can freedom 
boast ; 

Some shadow of the bliss thou shalt retain, 
Choosing to do what sovereign powers 
otdmn.— L ucan. 

DESPOTISM— Necessary. 

So long as it remains true that the greater 
part of mankind spend their lives rather in 
the pursttit of sensual pleasures and follies 
than like rational bein^, so long will des- 
potism be necessary.— J. G. Forster, 

DESPOTISM.— Power cannot Avoid 

It is difficult for power to avoid despotism. 
The possessors of rude health ; — the indi*„: 
'Widualities cut out by a few strokes, solid 
for the very reason that they are all of a 
piece; — the complete characters whose fibres 
have. never been strained by a doubt the 
minds that no questions disturb, and^ no 
aspirations put out of breath ; — these, (be 
strong, are also the tyrants.— Gaspakin« 

DESTRUCTION.— The Work of 

The work of destruction is always easier 
than the work of reparation, It is an easy 
matter to swallow a bit of poisoned food ; 
it is not so easy to undo the dire effects of 
It |s easy to kindle a great conflagra- 
tion ^ it is a work of toil and trouble to 
^ the flames. It is an easy thing 

to ^ 11 , but , its effects are dreadful !— T, 
Alexander. 

l!»8ll^UCTION--UniverBat 
^ states, and kingdoms have, bv 

the doom of the $up^e Jnnovtdunoe, the& 

= great cftieS.l|e sadly buried in 

their dint ; arts and sclent have not only 
fhetr eclip^ but their wasrings and deaths, 
ghastly wonders of the worid, raised by 
' tiM ambition of ages, are overthrown and 
Some Tights above, not idly en- 


titled «tars» are lost, and - 1 

of us. The excellent fabric of this unlvavsc 
itself shall one day suffer rufn/ oijg eha^ 
like a ruin ; and should poor darthbm 
thus to be handled complain?— SiR Iff. 
Drummond. , ' . . ' 

DESTINY— Defined. 

Destiny, or fate, i$ the divine law under 
the divine control. — Zscuorke. 

DESTINY— and an Idle Man. 

Hast thou looked on the potter’s who^— 
one of the venerablest objects, old as the 
prophet Ezekiel, and ‘ far older ? ' Kude 
lumps of clay^ how they spin themselves 
up, by mere quick whirling, into beautiful 
cinmlar dishes I And fancy the most as« 
siduous potter, but without his wheel, 
reduced to make dishes by mere kneading 
and baking I Even such a potter were des- 
tiny with a human soul that would rest and 
lie at ease,— that would not work and spin! 
Of an idle unrevolving man, the kindest 
destiny can bake and knead nothing other 
than a botch : let her spend on him what v 
expensive colouring, or gilding and enamel- 
ling she will, he IS but a botch— a mere 
enamelled vessel of dishonour 1— Carlyle. 


OESTINY^a Scape-Goatand a Necewity. 

The scape-goatwhich we make responsible 
for all our crimes and follies ; a necessity 
which we set down for invincible, when we 
have no wish to atrive against it.— M rs. 
Balfour. # 


DEETINY.— Throwing the Dice of 

He who throws the dice of destiny, 

Though with a sportive or unthinking hand, 
Must bide the issue, be it life or death. 

A. Smith. 

DBSULTORINBSS.— The Caueee of 

DesuUoriness may arise from inaccurate 
knowdedge, discursive reading, want of 
method, a roving mind, and even a full 
head.— Dr. Davies. 


DETAIN.— Counee^l not to 

Never bold any ohe by the button br the 
hand, in order to be heard out; for if 
people are unwilling to hear you, jem'diad 
better hold your tongue than tbrnn.— 
Chesterfield, 


DETERMINATION -Defined. 

The bent of the will to the Id. 

parent gobd.-.Lt)CKE. ^ V“ 

DETERMINATION,— ‘A Firm r 

If 1 wet^oai of prison to-day, 1 umdid 

ISrf / *7-'^ 



immiimaktioN. 


DSVOTION. 


Notable loauoca 

,of- 

man known to hibtory, and 
l6«^ iUiuitrio^ aihong his fellow-men, who 
in hfs own mSdilations had reached the con> 
vtdiou that there was a new world far across 
the sea, and no disappointment or vexing 
delay could expel that conviction from his 
eamei>t mind. Neither the frowns nor the 
neglect of tnonarchs neither hope deferred, 
nor the terrors of the deep, nor mutiny, 
nor temt)est, nor death, could turn Columbus 
from his resolute purpose. On he pressed 
in spite of them all~ serene amid the 
tempest — full of hope when all around 
ecemcd to tell only of despair; and he 
<itood at last on the Uiores of a lovely island 
in the ocean, — Ihediscoverei of lands whose 
discovery has clianged the history of the 
world I-TWhEDlK. 

DETRACTION— a Bold Monster. 
Deliactiou^s a hold mon<;ter, an 1 fears not 
To w'ound the fame of princes, if it find 
liUt any blemish in tlieir lives to work on. 

Ma&singfr. 

D£TRACT10N.~*A But of 

In some unlucky di-*i)ositions thcie is 
Mich an envious kind of pride, that they 
(annot endure that any but themsebes 
should be set forth for excellent ; so that 
wlion they hear one justly praised, they w’lll 
cither seek to dismount his viitues, or, if 
they be like a clear light, they will stab him 
with 2 k hut of detraction ; as if there wcic 
something yet so foul as did obnubilate 
even his brightest glory. When their 
tongue cannot justly condemn him, they 
will leave him suspected by their silence. — 
Fkltjiam. 

detractions.— M ending 

Happy arc they that hear their dclmc- 
tlons, and can put them to mending. — 
Shakspeare. 

development.— T he Law of 

What could be more trivial than the 
heaving of the lid of a tea-kettle? Yet, in 
that motion lay the germ of ocean steamers, 
railways, and mills. Pevelopment dilates 
the small Into the great. By that law sparks 
ilame into confiagrations, fountains flow 
into streams, and the minute swells into the 
magnifioent The seeds pf many a world- 
fam6d change were dropped in silence,— 
night dews watered them when no eyes 
look^ <m ; but at length they bore fruit in 
the hcarta of inilUons ; sM the harvest of 
wav^ over all the breadth of a con- 
ttopatv-MScisv. 


DSVSUPMBNt,— A Tnie 

That is a true development in which 
nothing is ever lost at a h%her, which has 
been once really possessed at a lower stage; 
and simply on -the ground that there is 
nothing which it were needful and good to 
lose, l^ause at no point is there anything 
which tends to interfere or thwart the 
vocation of the being whose development 
is going forward.— Dr. Mt'LLKU. 

DEVIATION.— A Single 

To what gniphs 
A single dpvi.ation from tlie track 
Of human duties leads ! — Byron, 

devil. — T he Assaults of the 

The devil’s fiist assault is violent; resist 
that, and h's second will be weaker; that 
being resftted, he proves a coward. —Sr. 
Chrysostom. 

DEVIL. — Holy Witnesses Employed by the 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose : 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
U like a villain with a smiUng 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 

Oh, what a ^odly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shakspeare. 

DEVIL.— The Way to'Shame the 

Tell truth, and shame the devil : 

If you have pow'er to raise him, bring him 
hither, 

And I’ll ht sworn I have power to shame 
him hence ; 

Oh, while you live, tell truth, and shaihe ' 
the devil I— SuAKtHiCARE, 

DEVOTEES.— Religious 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To be (he (rue church militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible aitillery; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks : 

Call fire and sword and dcsoUtion 
A godly thorough refomiation, 

Which always must be carry’d on, 

And still be doing, never done : 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

S. Butler. 

DEVOTtDfl.- Different Styles of, 

Aibishop chanting his psalter under the 
groii^d tooi of a cathedral, and a cove- 
nantor praying in his liill-side cave, arc 
two 'veiy different styles of devotion.— 


w 



DEVOttOK. 


DlPncULTlBS. 


PfiVOTXOE^Lukewtm imd Glowln|r. 

t>evoti6n, when lukewarm, is undevout ; 
But when it glows, its heat is struck to 
heaven : 

To human hearts her golden harps are 
strung ; 

High heaven’s orchestra chants “Amen” 
to man 1 — Dr. E. Young. 


the green leaf and the thirsty land-^the 
invisible moisture of the air tmckens into 
hasy mists, and settles in tiny cearls on 
every cool thing. How thankful lor this 
nightly dew has nature everywhere and 
always appeared ! and how have poets in 
every age sung of its beauty and bene0« 
cence !-— P rof. Johnston. 


devotion.— P rivate 

1 love to steal, awhile, away 
From every cumbering care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 

I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear ; 

And all His promises to plead, 

Where none but God can hear. 

I love to think on mercies past, 

And future good im])lore ; 

And all my cares and soirows cast 
On Him whom 1 adore.-^P. Brown. 

DEVOTION.— Self-Sacrificing 

When the Inshoj) laid his hand upon me, 
I gave myself up to be a martyr for Ilim 
who hung upon the cros** for me. '1 ill you 
hear of my dying for, or in my work, you 
ifvill not apprised of all the preferment 
that is expects by me,— Whitfiei d. 

DEW. — Evening 

Pleasantly comest thou, 

Dew of the evening ! to the crisp’d -up glass ; 

And the curl’d corn-blades bow. 

And the light bieezes pass, 

That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and 
expand, 

Thou sweet feviver of the fever’d land I 

So, to the thirsty soul 
Cometh the dew of Uic Almighty’s love ; 

And to the scathed heart, made whole, 

Tumeth in jojr above. 

To where the spirit freely may expand, 

And rove, untrammelled, in that ** better 
land I”— Gallagher. 


DBW<*-^n Flowen. 


And that same dew, which sometimes 
withers buds, 

Was Dfont to swell, like round and orient 


Stood now within the pretty i!ow*refs* eyes, 
Dike tear& that did their own disgmee 
hewalL^SHAKSFEAKE. , 


DEW.— The Orattftil 
When the smmner’s sun hainuik beneath 
jibe horixen* and toolnesa re-visita the 
fpeched plant and soil, the grateful dew 
ddjlkeeni^ hipiig with it, and Vioistens alike 


DEW. — '^ean Compared to 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
1 hat silveiy doth progress on thy cheeks, 
SlIAESPEARE. 


DEW-DROPS— Described. 

Earth’s liquid jewellery, wrought of air, 
Young nature’s christening. — P. J. BaileY, 

DIAMOND.— The Property of the 

The distinguishing peculiarity and most 
valuable characterisLic ol the diamond is 
the power it possesses of icfiactiiig and 
reflecting the prismatic colouis : this pro- 
perty it IS that gives fire, life, and brillbncy 
to it. Other stones reflect the light as they 
receive it— bright in proportion to their 
own transparency, but always coloutless; 
and the ray comes out as it went in.— 
Colton. 

DIARY. — Needfulness of a 

There is not a period of life, a year, a 
single day, so devoid of bles.sing, so desti- 
tute of moral teaching, so trivial and un- 
important, that it may be deliberately flung 
into oblivion without sin and uithout Ivss. 
There is a sense in which passages of our 
history that vie would give worlds to blot 
out of existence for ever ought still to be 
remembered ; or, at least, should have 
mementos lying within reach when seasons 
occur suitable for reverting to their humbling 
lessons. And if the darkest scenes may 1^ 
reproduced upon the mental retina with 
safety and advantage, how much more the 
brighter— those spots where special altai- 
fires were kindled to God— thiise help- 
stones that glitter in the far-seen sunlight 
of distant Bethels ! BuN forgotten to a 
great extent they must be, if unrecorded ; 
for what were the Ebenezer, the mouu- 
mental pillar, the cromlech, the caiin, hut 
substitutes for writing? Are we to hoard 
the letters of absent friends, to jot down 
favourite readings, to post up carefully our 
cash-books and ledgers, and then leave to 
treacherous, waywaid memory the account 
of everlasti^ thoughts aral priceless trea- 
sures?— £. GAkBETT. 

DIPPICVLTIBS.— The Sight of 

The greatest difficulties He where we m 
not lotHctug for thcm«-^GoATMlk 



OUmCUirTiEt. 


mSCIPUNE. 


P|FPlCUL.tlB8-^ off Virtue. 

The difficulties with which we are met 
are the maids of honour which set off 
virtue.— MouiRE. 

DIFFICULTIES.— The Way to Conner 
The wise and prudent conquer difficulties ^ 
By daring to attempt them, tilolh and 
folly 

Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
danger, 

And make th’ impossibility they fear. 

Rowe. 

DIFFIDENCE.— Examples of 
It is said of the learned Junius that he 
had such an invincible diffidence, . that 
throughout his life he amid scarcely speak 
upon the most common subjects with 
strangers without a suffusion in his Cfun- 
tenance. Addison was likewise one of the 
greatest philosophers, as well as one of the 
most abashed and modest men of hU time. 
—Buck. 

DIGNITIES.— High 
To reach high’ dignities, there is what is 
called the highway or beaten track ; there is 
also the by-path, or cross-road, which is the 
shortest.— La BruyEre. 

DIGNITY.— True 

Tiue dignity is never gain’d by place, 

And never lost uhen honourN are with- 
drawn. — Massinger. 

DILIGENCE. — Incentives to 

To be rich, be diligent ; move on 
Uke heaven s great movers that enrich the 
earth } 

Whose moment’s sloth would show the 
world undone, 

And make the spring straight bury all her 
liirth ; 

Rich are the diligent who can command 
Time— nature’s stock. — D avenant. 

DILIGENCE.— The Necessity for 

The rewards of life depend upon dili- 
gence ; and the mechanic inat would perfect 
his work, must first sharpen his tools. — 
Confucius. 

DILIGENCE.— The Reward of 

Long ago a little boy was entered at 
Harrow School. He was put into a class 
beyond his years, and where all the scho- 
m hud the advantage of previous instruc- 
toon denied to him. His matter chid him 
mr his dttiness, and all his efforts then 
coaid not raUe him from the lowest place 
m Ibe dam. Bu^ notlung daunteri, he 
procured kbe gcmsmais and other elemen* 


tary books which his dass-fellows had gone 
through in previous terms. He devoted 
the hours of play, and not a few of the 
hours of sleep, to the mastering of these ; 
till, in a few weeks, he gradually began to 
rise, and it was not long before he shot 
ahead of all his coropamons, and became 
not only leader of the division, but the 
pride of Harrow. You may see the statue 
of that boy, whose career began with tliis 
fit of ener^tic application, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; for he lived to be the gmte^t 
oriental scholar in modem Europe— it was 
Sir William Jones.— J)R. J. Hamilton. 

DINNER.— The Effect of a 

The least annoyance when T am fasting 
seizes and overwhelms me; init when 1 have 
enjoyed a dinner, my heart is firm andsted- 
fast.— Molierb. 

DINNER.— An Excellent and Well- 
Arranged 

An excellent and well-arranged dinner is 
a most pleasing occurrence, and a great tri- 
umph of civilized life. It is not only the de- 
sqp^iiig morsel, and the enveloping sauce — 
but the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty which 
surround the meats— the learned manage- 
ment of light and heat — the silent and rapid 
services ck the attendants —the smiling and 
sedulous host, proffering gusts and relishes 
— the exotic bottles— the embossed plate— 
Vhe pleasant remarks — the handsome dresses 
— the canning artifices in fiuit and farina ! 
The hour of dinnei, in short, includes every- 
thing nf sensual and intellertual gratification 
which a great nation glories in producing. 
— S. Smith. 

DINNERS.- Giving Costly 

A necessitous man who gives costly din- 
ners, pays large sums to be laughed at.— 
Colion. 

DISCIPLINE.— Heavenly 

It would seem, indeed, to be God’s usual 
method to prepare men for extensive useful- 
ness by the personal discipline of trial. 
Hence, when we see Bunyan encompassed 
by terrible temptations, and immured in 
bondage; Luther, in the fortress on tlie 
Wartbuig, pining in sore sickness, and bat- 
tling, in fancy, with embodied evil ; Wesky 
wandering to Geoigig and back, led thfongn 
doubt and darkness to the long-defened 
moment which ended bis “legM Tears,” 
and then welcomed on his evangelistic jour- 
neys with ovations of misrepresentation and 
mud we remember that this protracted 
Sttffbring is hut the cunicttittm oi heavenly 
discipline by which, learning of Him who 
is lomy, they are shriven of self and pride, 
and which superadds to the fortitiide which 
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DIBCOVBBBM. 


btm «II» and to the courage which durea 
medtseas and getiUeness of Christ, 
^PUKSIION, 

DISCIPLINE.— Military 

The leading idea of military discipline U 
to reduce the common men, in many re* 
specls, to the nature of machines ; tliat they 
may have no volition of their oum, but be 
actuated solely by that of their ofHcers; 
that they may have such a superlative diead 
of those officers as annihilates all fear of 
ilie enemies ; that they may move forwards 
when ordered without deeper reasoning or 
more concern than the firelocks they carry 
along with them. —Sir J. Moore. 

DISCONTENT- Difficult to be Avoided. 

It \ hardly in a bod/s power 
To keep, at times, fme being sour, 

To see how things arc shared ; 

How best o* chiels are whyles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands lant, 
And ken na how to wair ’t. 

^ R. Burns. 

DISCONTENTED.— The Miseries of 

The discontented is ever restless and un- 
easy, dissatisfied with his station in life, his 
connexions, and almost every circumstance 
that happens to him. He is continually 
peemli and fretful, impatient of evci7 in- 
jury he receives, and unduly impressed with 
every disappointment he sufTeis. He con- 
sideis most other persons as happier than 
himself, and enjoys hardly any of tiie bless- 
ings of Providence with a calm and grateful 
mind. He forms to himself a thousand 
distressing fears concerning futurity, and 
Hiakes hib present condition unhappy, by 
nnlicipatiiig the misery he may endute in 
years to come.— STEN^ETT. 

DISCORD — among Families, 

DiSi ord turns a house into a little hell, 
full of the tormenting paS'»ions— Sonow 
and Anguish, Hisdain and Despite, Malice 
and Envy, that blast the most flourishing 
families. ^*Dr. Bates, 

DISCORD— Personified. 

Her by her pdrti colourkl vest he knew ; 
Unequal fitiipes, and many^ formed the 
goun, 

Whim opemng with her walk, or wind that 
blcu', 

Npw'show’d, now hid her ; for th^ were 
iincewti, 

Hef hair appeared to be at strife : in hue 
Like silver, and like gold, and oiack, and 
brown 5 

Pott in S tm», in riband part comprest,^ 
jBome on her shoulders flowM, some on her 
' Irnffist— A riosto. 

« #$0 


DISCORD.— The Way to Avoid 

When two goats meet on a narrow bridge 
over deep water, how do they behave? 
Neither of them can turnback a^tn, neither 
can pass the other, because the bridge is 
too narrow ; if they should thrust one 
another, they might both fall into the Water 
an<l be drowned. Nature, then, has taught 
them thi^ if one lays himself down, and 
permits nie other to go over him, both 
remain without hurt. Even so, people 
should rather endure to be trod upon, than 
to fall into debate and discord one with 
another.— Luther. 

DISCOURSE — Commonplaces of 

To have commonplaces of discourse and 
to want variety is odious to the hearers, and 
shows a shallowness of thought ; ’tis there- 
fo'-eiigood to vary and suit speeches to the 
prevent occasion, as also to hold a modera* 
don in all discour'.e, especially of religion, 
the state, great persons, important business, 
povciiy, aud anything deserving pity. — 
Lord Bacon. 

ar 

DISCOURSE.— A Good, hut Attenuated 

The discourse is good, but attenuated : 
the preacher has a clue of thread of gold in 
his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after 
cll ; but give me the man who will throw 
the clue at Inc at once, and let me unwind 
it ; and then show in his hand anothii 
ready to follow. — F oster. 

DISCOURSES.— Reading 

'Fulpit discourses have insensibly dwindled 
from speaking to reading ; a practice, of 
itself, sufficient to stifle every germ of elo* 
quence. It is only by the fresh feelings of 
the heart, that mankind can be very power 
fully affected. What con be more ludicroas 
than an orator delivering stale indignation 
and fervour of a week old ; turning over 
whole pages of violent passions written out 
in German text ; reading the tropes and 
apostrophes into which he is hurried by the 
ardour of his mind ; and so affected at a 
preconcerted line and page, that he is un- 
able to proceed any furtlrir?— S. SMITH, 

DISCOURTESY.— The Springs of 

Discourtesy does not spring merely from 
one bad quality, but from several,— from 
foolish vanity, from ignorance of what^^s 
due to others, from indolence, from 
dity, from distraction of thought, from 
contempt of others, from Jealousy ^L a 
Bruy&re. 

DISCOVERERS,— in 

llrev are ill discoverers that think there 
Is no land when they can see nothing but 
sea.— Lord BAConk 
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mSCOVBRXBB.— XtolAtMl 

JvgIflM di3coverie% bom out of date, 
would pas^n^ &U detd upon the world. 
LsiTCtt, 

t>lSCOVBRY.^PeneverM»ce tn 

The enamel which covers the chea])est 
earthenware was not discovered by Bernard 
Palissy until after fifteen years of anxious 
toil. After incredible hardships, he had 
mode a little advance; then he devoted 
eight months to manufacturing ware upon 
which to experiment, and many weary days 
to building u ith his own hands the furnace 
in which to bake it. Six days and six 
nights he stood by the fire to note the 
experiments and feed the furnace ; when, 
alas ! his fuel was exhausted. In his des- 
peration, he thrust into the fire the dresser, 
stools, tables, and the boarding from his 
house ! He repaid the assistance of a potter 
with his garments, leaving himself almost 
naked. Not only had he to bear continuous 
disappointments in his experiments, which 
were almost more than mortal could en- 
dure, but to submit to the reproocheliof 
his vfife and friends, who deemed him a 
fitting inmate for a lunatic asylum. — J. 
Johnson. 

DISCREET.— Counael to be 
Be discreet in all things, aiffl so render 
it unnecessary to be mysterious about any. 
- Wellington, 

DISCRETION— Refined. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason* 
and a guide to us iu all the duties of life.— 
Addison. 

DISCRETION. — ^The Importance of 
Though a man has all other perfections 
find wants discretion, he will be of no great 
consequence in the world ; but if he has 
this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases in his particuiar station of life. — 
Addison. 

DISCRETION AND VALOUR. 

Discretion 

And hard valour are the twins of honour, 
AMi nursed together, make a conqueror ; 
iMvided, but a talker. 

.5 BfiAtisioNT AND Fletcher. 

*i|pi8CU8S,— .Oompenifig One to 

It ifl as unfair to compel a man to discuss 
with you who cannot play the game, or 
doesf not like it, as it wciftld be to compel 
a person to plfiy at chess withp you under 
stmllar arcmtsatfiueesi neither is such fi 
sdrtnf eacatifie of the toind sintable to the 


sapidity and equal division of general cqti^ 
versatioxu— S. Smith. 

DISCUSS. — ^A Desire to 

Come, then! and while the slow idde 
hangs 

At die stiff thatch, and winter’s frosty 
pangs 

Benumme the year, blilh (as of old) let ns 
’Mid noise and war, of peace and wlitli 
disaisse. 

This portion thou wert bom for. Why 
should we 

Vex at the time’s ridiculous miserie? 

An age that thus hath fooled itselfe, and 
will, 

(Spite of thy teeth and mine,) persist so 
still. 

Let’s sit then at this fire : and, while we 
steal 

A revell in the town, let others seal, 
Purchase, or cheat, and who can let them 
payi 

Till those black deeds bring on the dark* 
some day. 

Innocent spenders we * a bdter use 
Sliall wear out our short lease, and leave 
th’ obtuse 

Rout to their husks. They and their bags 
at best 

Have cares in earnest. We care for a jest. 

H. Vaughan, 

DISCUSSION— Abused. 

It is an exercise grossly abused by those 
who have recourse to it, and is very apt to 
degenerate into a habit of perpetual con- 
tridiction. which is the most tiresome and 
most digusting in all the catalogue of 
imbecilities. — S. Smith. 

DISCUSSION.— The Benefit of 

Unless a variety of opinions are laid 
before us, we have no opportunity of selec- 
tion, but are bound of necessity to adopt 
the particular view whith may have lieen 
brought forward. The purity of gold 
cannot tie ascertained by a single spedmen, 
but when we have carefully compared it 
with others, we are able to fix upon the 
finest ore.— Heeodotus. 

DISEASE.— The Cause of 

I tell yiM honestly what I think Is the 
cause of tne complicated maladies of the 
human race : — it is their gormandizing and 
stuffing, and stimulating their digestive 
organs to an excess;, the^^by producing 
nervous disorders and Irritations. The 
stat^ of their minds is another gyand cause i 
—the fidgeting and discontenting them* 
selves about iimat cannot be help^ \ pas* 
iODtk of all kinds— malignant paeons 
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Th« yoMhg didteai^ that most aubdue at 
lengtl^ 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens 
with his strength —Pope 


DlMRACB — Crime the Cause of 
Disgrace consists infinitely more in the 
crime than in the punibhment — L ord 
Bacon 


DiaOVISB— whed Needless 
Were we to take as much pams to be 
what we ought to be, as we do to disguise 
what we really are, wo might appear like 
ourselves, without being at thd tioubk of 
any disguiseat all — LA RocHefodcauld 


DISH —The Best 

^ Being one of die company at a banquet, 
^Gotihold proposed, for their diversion, the 
question— What is the best dish which a 
hofet can present to his gUests ? 1 o this one 
replied —fhu familiar und improving con- 
versation of good fneu^ Another ;iaid 
-—'[he best disk seems to me to be the 
courtesy and tidiness of the lady of the 
house. Said a third —It is that which is 
htdt offered a hungry man In thh 
opinion of the^fourth, the best dish was an 
open and gehoms heart on the pari of the 
host CrcMold then took up the Word, and 
added —There to certainly reason in your 
answers, but 1 too will say what 1 thmk 
The jfAt dish is that which has been 
cansWb) fair means and with a good con- 
science, lb enjoyed with gratitude* and 
reverence towards God, and of which the 
poor beggar at the gate reaves his share 
— SkmiVER. 


DlAHdNEaTY —The Orasping Nature of 
So graspmg is dishonesty that it is no 
reii^ector ^ persons . it will cheat friends 
as well as foes ; and, were it possioie, even 
God Kunsdf 1— BANCRorr, 


DtiHONOUft —Adding to 

i|K>ugh they see |dainly enous^ 
hpUKlW^t evils they are going pbmge, 
0Fiet, to avoid the imputation of dishonouri, 
emwedtol is the loioe of one bewitdiiqb 
Hem I-^lkel themselves obliged to yiM W 
a oottrse of wkitfi their better reason maj 
dtoapproee, end totoh wiiAilly wW irreme^ 
able dithaitlties, and incur a move shameMl 
WetoM if dldidnbur through their owk 
wm obettkacy than Fortune woukl have 
them.— Tift^eyDiois. 


Terantius, captain to the 
Adnan, presented a peUbon Pmw* 

turns might have a temple bymmaelveSi 
nr which to worship God apuft ironat the 
Anans The emperor torft his petlti^ 
and threw it away, bidding hup aw liomo* 
thing for himself, apd it should be grented. 
lerantitts modestly gathered up & frag- 
ments of his petition, and said, wMK true 
nobility of mmd — ** If I cannot be heard 
m God’s cause, I will never ask anything 
for myself ArviKb 

DISLOYALTY.— The Plrit Symptom of 

The first symptom of disloyalty, the 
first presage of disobedience, is to consult 
when wc already know what we ought to 
do— D r. Vinet. 

DISOBBDIBMDB — Contradictt Love. 

We remember the anecdote of the Roman 
commander who forbade an engagement 
with the enemy, *ind the first transgressor 
against Whpse piohibiPon was his son He 
accepted the challenge of the leader of the 
other host, met, slew, spoiled him, and 
than in triumphant fcuh^ earned the 
spoils to bis father’s tent But the Roman 
father refused to recognize me instinct 
w^oh progipted this as deserving of the 
name of love DisobediftoCq contradicted itj 
and deserved death. —F. W. RpRERrsoN. 

DISOBBI^EN0S.-^flie Bvll Nature of 

^'Disobedieime iS the begSnmog of evil, 
and the broad way to ruim— D Davies. 

DI80RDBR —The Ruin Caused hy 

Disorder makes nothing at all, hut tm* 
makes everything. Stones m disorder pro- 
(lodb rums ; an ill-ordered social c mdiUon 
1 $ decline^ revolution, or anarchy; iU<^ 
ordered ideas alh absurdity , ill ordered 
words are neither sense nor g^mmar , ill- 
ordered imaginations and emMiotilb am 
madness, ill-ordered facts axe chaos*— 
Prof. Blackib. 

DiSPATCBt — True 

True diqiatch is a nch thing , for 
IS the measure of business, as mouny is i 
warM, and business is thought at a drag 
hand where there is small di^tch.-^LORD 
Bacon 

DISPLAY.— Vulgifr V * 

If a man have ordinary chans andtald% 
«o one notices g , but if he sti^ 
gaudy pictures on his walls, wdkh toe Mi 


J|e{tli«rl|k^ I 

% mKri^^i^agfs. Us Uktml ^iiq^tositicm*--* 
l^wnriBr " 

0mM8lTtON.-r*A OooHl 
A gOQ4 <ltspoBition is more valuable than 

f nlA'i lor the Utter is the gift (tf fortune, 
lit the formes' is the dower of jnstuie.*-- 
A0O18OM. 

PI8P08ITXON.— A Phlegmatic 

it is the negative happiness of the 
dullest of quadrupeds doomed to the vilest 
drudgery.— Dn. Ksox. h . 

DISPOSITION.— A 

A tenderhearted and oaSnAvlsioiiate djh- • 


A tenderhearted and qp^nUssionate jdjh- • 
postion, which inclinei^^Ms^ pity and 
feel the misfortunes of othenLjm irhich 4s» ’ 
even for its own sake, incapMp qf involv- 
ing toy man in ruin and misery, Uof all 
tempers of mind the most amiable ; and 
though it seldom receives much honour, is 
worthy of die highest —F h^ldisg. 

DISPUTATlOM.*«-The Proper Spirit for 

Great aim miqt be taken lest your dc- ^ 
bates breaiLht upop your passions and* 
awaken thdm to take port U the contrcH 
veny. 'When the opp^tot pushes har^r 
and i^ves just 4jjmf iSoitai w^uhds ; 

own opiniem, our «iO very apt to | 
feel the sttqkevmi to tw remntmenti 

and dditoce. with'the I 

sentiments which we <ltom|,and Has 
such a tender of all the ^position 
which is made to (henq that personal brawls 
arc very ready tP come id as seconds to 
succeed and finish the dispute of opinion^ 
Then iggse, and clamour, and fiitlj^ppear ' 
in aU their shapes, and chaSe nmson sidh 
•tnijh out of sight.— Dn. WattA< * ' 

DlSpWATIOUSNBSS^IKh always Ob- 
ladto^ 

t never object to a tPitoth degtd^ of 
dlsputatitoVnoss in a yoaufe»li» | 

age of seventeen to ttoU eflwm'five tod | 
twenty^ providing 1 find bh^totojl 
on one side of the questSoit^r*-^ 

filStolTM.— A Ih^in ^ 

U fa an eacdlent n'le to be observed in 
aU disputes, that men should give soft words 
tod hard ai^mentsx that they should not 
so vMnfii strive to vBc, as to convince aa 
Wii,Kraa* 

minnwtMn ^ th $ mo of a ) 

ttsM alwtqu be upto hit 
pm, m watlh himself carefiilfy . 


pat^^cokdi 


DX9a9M8ION.H*-TlicC«uelef ^ 

Alas 1 how light a cause may move 
X>issen$iDn between hearts that love 1— 
flearts that the world in vain had tried, 

Ajud sorrow but more closely tied;— 

TVf stood the stonh when waves%mre 
fongh, 

Yet m a BUimy hour fifiil off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When mmven waaairtmnquUUty ! 

^ t MDOtA* 
DXSSSHyiOMliidV^ Child ^ 

H were well if child of dlsseqirion 
were nevotbi^ or^t it died as soon as 
born.— " 

DXSSXMULA^dm-^ be Pardoned. 

If dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, ^ 
it is that which men have recourse to in* 
order to obtain situations, ydnqh may cn- 
laige their sphere u<«efulnew* 

and afford the pq|||r of btinting tludr ^ 
country^ to tbosi Jho nupl^ have been 
otherwms positent^qiaf umhjptip xfUL-^ 
CojhTOH. 

IJjMlMULATXOII.^ 

Ftor men dbure shi^thtofti^'^ 
bestr t ^ , 

jQyi|at«imlation always set ^ , 

A^ corner for herself ; and thcrApqif Flhttoi 
tk that which passes with least oontradic- 
lion.— Byron. ^ 

DI8TAWCB.-Hrto Meet of 
Why 3o"tlioae''&lfi| of stodqwy tipt i({>pesr 




Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

^ , T/CAJIPIUM4L, 

V * b * 

DIBTAHCB.'^-I^ephif one*a 
UTi Ma keen my distance, 

the fsmmi is, V ^ ibe same 
ttoe.7^f)MEiK 

DX8tmqtlO|lt.^The Desire «f 

There lurks,l>erhap5, in every hfimen besit 
a desire of distinction, wliich inclines every 
jjaji first to hope, and then do believe, that 
Hfeua has mven him something peculiar to 
htihSif. This vanity makes one mind nurse 


avsirsion, and another amate dwes, till 
thu^fhie by art, much hb^e them original 
amW power ; and as afitota^on In time 
to habit, they at last tyrannize 
ove^fiitowho ai first encouraged them only 
tor ipQStr* {:very desim is a vipdr in thf 
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DOCTUlNft, 


bosom, who, while he wets chill, was harm- 
less ; but when warmth gave him strength, 
exerted it in poison. —Pa. Johnson* 

DISTINCTIONS— Accidental. 

All our distinctions arc accidental ; beauty 
and deformity, though personal qualities, 
axe neit'ier entitled lo praise nor censure ; 
yet it so happens that they colour our 
opinion of those quaiilies to which man- 
kind have attached responsibility. — ^ZIM- 
MERMAN. 


DISTRESS. — Reasons for Relieving 
Shut not thy purse-strings always against 
painted distress. Act a charity sometimes. 
When a poor creature (outwardly and 
visibly such) comes before thee, do not stay 
to inquire whether the “seven small chil- 
dren,’^ in whose name he implores thy as- 
sistance, have a veritable existence. Rake 
not into the bowels of unwelcome truth, 
to save a lialfpenny. It is good to believe 
him. If he be not all that he pretendeth, 
mve, and under a personate father of a 
family, think (if thou pleasest) that thou 
hast relieved an indigent bachelor. When 
they come with tlieir counterfeit looks, and 
mumping tones, think them players You 
pay your moneV to see a comedian feign 
these things, wnich, concerning these poor 
people, thou canst not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not, —Lamb. 


of temporary insensibility, burst into a 
of tears, and relieved bis heart, which 
seemed ready to break. “ Don’t cry, pray 
don’t cry," said the eldest boy, “the nm«e 
is coming upstairs with a loaf in her hand, 
and mother will wake presently, and I will 
carry her the largest piece." Upon this, 
an old woman, crooked with age, and 
clothed in tatters, came hobbling on her 
stick into the n om, and, after heaving a 
poan, calmly sat down, dressed the chUd 
in its rags, and then divided the loaf as far 
os it would go — Dr. Knox. 

DISTRUST.— The Hurtfutnesa of 

Excessive distrust is as hurtful as towering 
presumption. — D ean Swift. 

DIVINE.— The Work of a 

He is Truth’s diampion, to defend her 
against all adversaries — atheists, heretics, 
schismatics, and erroneous persons what- 
soever. His sufficiency appears in oppos- 
ing, answering, moderating, and writing — 
Dr. Fuller. 

DIVINITY. — The Pre-eminence of 

Divinity should be empress, and philoso- 
phy and other arts merely her servants. — 
Luther. 

DOCTOR. — The Definition of a 


DI3TRE9S.— A Scene of 


The minister of a country village was 
calM upon to baptize an infant just bom. 
The cottage was situated on a lonely com- 
mon ; and, as it was ig mid-winter, and the 
floods were out, it was absolutely necessary 
to wade through the lower room to a ladder, 
which served mstead of stairs. The cham- 
ber (and it was the only one) was so low 
that you could not stand upright in it; 
there was one window, which admitted air 
as freely as light ; for the rags which bad 
been stuffed into the brulten panes were 
now taken out to cover the infant. In the 
dark comer of the room stood a small bed- 
stead, without furniture, and on it Iw the 
mother who had just expired. The father 
was sitting on a little stool by the fire-place, 
though there was no fire, and endeavouring 
to keep the infant warm in his bosom. 


Five of the seven children, half-naked, were 
a^ng him for bread ; whfle a fine boy, of 
about thnee years old, was standing beside 
his dead mother, and ciying, as he was 
wont to do — “ Take take me, mother." 

Mother is asleep,’* said one of his sisters, 
with tears standing on her cheeks ; “go 
toiatf with the baby on father’s knee.’* The 
'|pmu tbPk him up, and his gnefi which 
im hkherto kept him dumb and iu a state 
•84 ^ 


A doctor is defined to be — a man whom 
we -hire for the purpose of telling stories in 
the chamber of a sick person, till nature 
effects a cure, or his medicine kills the 
patient.— S eward. 

DOCTOR.— The Pate of a 

By medicine life may be prolonged, yet 
death 

Will seize the doctor too.— S hakspeare. 

DOCTRINE.— The Authority of a 

Miserable are those who measure the 
authority of a doctrine by the numbers 
receiving it.— S t. Athanasius. 

DOCTRINE— Defined. 

Doctrine is nothing but the skin of Truth 
set up and stuffed.— H. W. Beecher. 

DOCTRINE.— Difference is 

All denominations of Christians have 
really little difference in point of doctriiM!^ 
though they may differ widely in external 
fonns. There is a prodigious diffemfloe 
between the external form of one of 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland and a 
church in Italy ; yet the doctrine tai^ is 
esKRtsally the saBDe.— Dr. J^hwsqh, 



DOUBT. 


DOQ'«-<-F«ifbfb]fieM of the 

The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

Tne first to welcome, foremost to defend $ 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own; 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for 
him alone.— Byron. 

DOO.«^The Impreaalon made by a 

In the deep silence of a moonlight night, 
a dog, leaping suddenly from the clothes of 
his dead master, rushed upon us and then 
immediately returned to his hiding-place, 
howling piteously. He alternately licked 
his master’s hand, and ran towards us ; thus 
at once soliciting and seeking revenge. 
"Whether owing to my own particular turn 
of mind at the moment, the time, the place, 
or the action itself, I know not, but cer- 
tainly no incident on any field of battle 
ever produced so deep an impression on roe: 
I involuntarily stopped to contemplate the 
scene. This man, thought I, perhaps has 
friends in the camp or in his compan), and 
here he lies forsaken by all except his dog I 
What a lesson Nature here presents through 
the medium of an animal ! What a strange 
being is man I and how m>^terious are his 
impressions! I had without emotion ordered 
battles which were to decide the fate of the 
army ; 1 had beheld with tearless eyes the 
execution of those operations by which 
numbers of my countrymen were sacrificed ; 
and here ray feelings were roused by the 
mournful howlmgs of a dog 1 Ccrtmnly at 
that moment I could have been mqved by a 
suppliant enemy. I could very well imagine 
Achilles surrendering up the body of Hector 
at the sight of Priam^ tears.— Napoleon L 

DOGMATISM.— The Avoidance of 

Maintain a constant watch at all times 
against a dogmatic spirit : fix not your 
assent to any proposition in a firm and un- 
alterable manner till you have some firm 
and unalterable ground for it, and till you 
have arrived at some clear and sure 
evidence— till you have turned the propo- 
sition on all sides, and searched the matter 
through and through, so that you cannot 
be mistaken. And even where you think 
you have full grounds for assurance, be not 
too early nor too frequent in expressing this 
assurance in too peremptory and positive a 
manner, remembering that human nature 
18 always liable to mistake in this corrupt 
and feeble state.— Dr. Watts. 

DOIMO— Laada to Raying. 

Doing leads more surely to saying than 
saying to doing.— D r. Viwbt. 

DOMBRTXCR.— Charaetar eomaa Ibom 

As for that second hand knowledge of 
incu ^minds, whi<^ it to be had fiwn the 


relation of others, it will be sufficient to 
ob^rve of it— that defects and vices 
are best learned from enunles— virtues 
and abilities from friends— mannets Lnl 
times from servants, aud opinions and 
thoughts from intimate acquaintance, for 
popular fame is light ; the judgment of 
superiors uncertain, befoie whom men v alk 
more misked and secret. The truest 
character comes from domestics.— Lord 
Bacon. 

DOMBSTICS.— The Good of 
An enlightened regard for the highest 
good of our children riiould make us deeply 
concerned for that of our domestics ; for 
in contributing to their knowledge of God, 
we are htlpinj; to purify the moral atmo- 
sphere in u liich our whole household shall 
live and move, and laying down deeper, 
by every such effort, the foundations of 
our domestic happiness, and through this 
in our slmre, promoting the true prospeiity 
and stability of the commonwealth. —D r. 
A. Thomson. 

DOOR. — The Guard at the 

God*s angels keep guard at the door of 
every good man’s house.— D r. Davis. 

DOOR.— A Knock at the 

Welcome, indeed, is a knodc at the door* 
if it proceed from the hand of a friend, oi 
aspostman ; but if friim the hand of an 
enemy, or a tax-collector, the sound is 
most dismal and annoying.— £. M. Davies. 

DOOR. — The Poor Man’s 
The poor man’s door is ever on the latch : 
lie needs no bolt nor bar to shut out 
thieves ; 

He fears no enemies, and has no friends 
Importunate enough to turn the key upon 
them. — Long fellow. 

DOUBT — Described. 

Doubi, a blank twilight of the heart, which 
mars, • 

All sweetest colours in its dimness same ; 
A soul-mist, through whose rifts familisur 
stars 

Behulding, we misname. 

A ripple on the inner sea, which shakes 
Those images that on its breast reposed : 
A fold upon a wind-swayed flag, that breaks 
The motto it disclosed. 

0 doubt ! 0 doubt I 1 know my destiny ; 
1 feel the fluttering bir^UKe in my breast ; 

1 cannet loose, but I will sing to thee, 

Asid flatter thee to test — Ingblow. 

DOUBT.— The Impatleace of 
A, gmat error is an impatience of doubt, 
aiuh bitsAe to assortioh without due AOfI 


OOI7BT, 


INKBAMrS. 


mature suspension of judgment- -Lord 
Baqon. 

BOUBT.^The Misery of 
Doubt is hell in the human soul.— Gas- 
PARIN, 

DOUBT— a Vestibule to be Passed. 

Doubt is the vestibule which all must 
pass before they can enter into the temple 
of wisdom. — Colton. 

DOVE.— The 
What is that, mother ? 

The dove, my son — 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s 
moan, 

flowing out fiom her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is pouied from some crystal 
urn. 

For the distant dear one’s quick return. 
Kver, my son, be thou like the dove, — 

In fricnaship as faithful, as constant in love. 

Dr. Donne. 

DRAMA AND HISTORY. 

The drama presents the images of things 
as if they w ere present, wbile history treats 
of them as things past. —L ord Bacon. 

DREAM. — A Strange 
A most remarkable thing happened to 
me— so rcmaikable that 1 must tell the 
i tory from the beginning. After I left the 

Iliph .School I went with G , my most 

intimate friend, to attend the classes in the 
Universi^. There was no divinity class, 
but we frequently in our w*alks discussed 
and speculated upon many grave subjects — 
among others, on the immortality of the 
^jioul, and on a future state. This question, 
*l^ld the possibility, 1 will not say of ghosts 
walking, but of the dead appearing to the 
living, were subjects of much speculation : 
and we actually committed tlie folly of 
drawing up an amement, ijmtten with our 
bloody to the efiect that ^idiever of us 
<Ucd first should appear to the other, and 
thus solve any doubts we hod enteitained 
of the ‘‘life after death,** Ailer we had 

finished our classes at the college, G 

went to Indi^ having got an appointment 
there in the civil service. He seldom wrote 
to me, and after the lapse of a few years 1 
had almost foi]gotten him ; moreover, his 
fan\ily having little connection with l^in- 
buigh, 1 saw or heard anything of 

them, or of him through them, so that ail 
the old school-bmr intimacy died out 
and 1 bad nearly loigotten his existence, i 
had taVmL as I have sdd, a warm bath ; 
and while lying in it and enjoying the com- 
fipilt of the aftor the late freeing I 

lOfi MO 


had undergone, I tamed my head lOimd, 
looking towaida the chair on whidi I had 
deposited my clothes, as I was about to get 
out of the oath. On the chair sat G— — , 
looking calmly at me I How 1 got out of 
the bath 1 know not, but on recovering my 
senses 1 found myself sprawling on the 
floor. The apparition, or whatever it was, 

that had taken the likeness of G ^ hod 

disappeared. The vision produced such a 
shock that I had no inclination to talk 
about it, or to speak about it even to Stuart ; 
but the impression it made upon me was 
too vivid to be easily forgotten; and so 
strongly was I affected by it, that I have 
here WTitten down the whole history, with 
the date, 19th of December, and all the 
particulars, as they are now fresh before 
me. No doubt 1 had fallen asleep ; and 
that ihe appearance presented so distiuctly 
to my eyes was a dream 1 cannot for a 
moment doubt ; yet for years 1 had had no 

communication with G , nor had there 

been anything to recall him to my recollec- 
tion ; nothing had taken {>lace during our 
Swedish travels either connected with 
G or with India, or with anything re- 
lating to him, or to any member of his 
family. 1 recollected quickly enough our 
old discu<^sion, and the bargain we had 
made. I could not discharge from my 
mind the impression that G— — must have 
died, and that his appearance to me was to 
be received by me as proof of a future 
state. * * ♦ I have just been copying 
out from my journal the account ot this 
strange dieam : — Cvrtissima mot Its imago! 
And now to finish the story, begun about 
sixty years since — Soon after my return to 
Kdinbuigh, there arrived a letter from India 

announcing G ’s death ! and stating 

that he had died on the 19th of December 1 
— Bkougham, 

DREAMS— Defined. 

What are they ? 

Creations of the mind? — The maid can 
make 

Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and 
give 

A breath to forms which can outlive all 
flesh.— B yron. 

DREAMS— General. 

The dead of night : earth seems but 
seeming — 

The soul seems but a something dreamit^ 
The bird is dreaming in its nest 
Of song, and sky, and loved one*s breast | 
uThe lap-do^ dreams, as round he lies, 

In moonshine of his misbess* eyes : 

The steed is dreaming in his stalL 
Of one long br^atlUess leap and tall i 





l?he liawk hath dreamt him thrice of wioigi 
Wide as the skies he may not cleave ; 

Bat vmkinfff feels them dipt, and dings 
Mad to uie perch ’twere mad to leave : 
The child Ls dreaming of its toys-^ 

The murderer of calm home joys ; 

The weak are dreaming endless fears — 

The proud o^hovr their pride appears : 

The poor enthusiast who dies, 

Of his life dreams the sacrifice — 

Sees, as enthusiast only can, 

The truth that made him more than man ; 
And hears once more, in visioned trance, 
That voice commanding to advance. 

Where wealth is gain’d —love, wi'kdom won, 
Or deeds of anger dared and done : 

The mother dreamcth of her child — 

The maid of him who hath beguiled — 

The youth of her he loves too well — 

'ITie good of God— the ill of hell— 

Who live, of death— of life, who die — 

The dead of immortality. — P. J. Bailey. 

DREAMS.— The God of 

When the goldcnftun withdraws his beams, 
And droWsy night invades the weary wofld, 
Forth flies the god of dreams, fantastic 
Morpheus, 

Ten thousand mimic pliantoms fleet around 
him, 

{Subtle as air, and various in their natures ; • 
Each has ten thousand thousand difT’ient 
forms, 

In which they dance confused before the 
sleeper, 

While the vain god laughs to behold what 
pain 

Ima^nary evils give mankind.— Rowe. 

DREAMS.— flo Sounds Heard in 

In dreams we hear no sounds, unless it 
be those of the world without We cany 
on many conversations, and marvellous 
'things are told us; but these, like our 
waking communings with ourselves, and 
laexitflT hummings of tunes, are uttered by 
voiceless lips in a speechless tongue. 
Dreamland is a silent land, and all the 
dwellers in it are deaf and dumb.— Prof. 
G. Wilson. 

DREAMS. — The Sources of 
Children of night, of indigestion bred. 

Churchill. 

Breams, in general, take their rise from 
those incidents which have occurred during 
tha day.— Herodotus, 

DREAMS.— The Uee of 
If any man desire to make a right use of 
dreams, let him consider hhhseli, in his 
dreaming, to what inclination he is mostly 
earried, and so by tiis thoughts in the night 


he shall learn to know himself in the day ; 
for generally men answer to such actoafly 
waking, as their thoughts do sleepme,^ 
N. Shute. 

DRESS.— Choke of 

Persons are oftentimes misled in their 
choice of dress, by attending to the beauty 
of colours, rather than selecting such colours 
as may increase their own beauty.— Shen- 

STONE. 

DRESS— The Evils of 
We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our 
cellar dry, 

And keeps our larder lean ; puts out our 
fires. 

And introduces banger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

COWPER. 

DRESS. — The Extravagance of 

Strangers do take her for the queen ; 
She bears a duke’s revenues on her bock, 
And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

DRESS. — A Loose and Easy 

It is well known tliat a loose and easy 
dress contributes much to give to }>oth sexes 
those fine jiroportions of body tliat are 
obseivable in the Grecian statues, and 
which serve as models to our present artists ; 
— nature being too much disfigured among 
us to afibrd any such. — R ousseau. 

DRESS. — A Love of 
A love of dress is not only a foible and a 
fault, but almost a vice, and in innumerable 
cases has led to it.— J. A. James. 

DRESS. — Regard for 

Be a man ne’er so vile • , 
In wit, in judgment, manners, or what else ; 
If he can purchase but a silken cover 
He shall not onW pass, but pass regarded. 

S. Butler. 

DRESS. — Regulation of the 

When the heart is right,— when there is 
true and supreme love for religion, it is 
usually not difficult to regulote the subject 
of dress.— A. Barnes. 

DROWSY.— The Right to be 

The right to drowsy in protnkted toil 
has become prescriptive. — ^D r Mason. 

DRUNKARD.— The Sin «f a 
Th^ social revel, the wine dinner, the 
saloon, example, custom, temptations, may 
lead ^ man to indulge in liquor till he 
becoiSei a drnnkard ; but after all, it is 
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becanse ki ttrinh^ knowhig tlie peril to 
which this exposes him. Hetice, however 
eecsurable the costoms of society, however 
mischievous the laws that tolerate and 
shield the agencies of intemperance, how- 
ever wicked the tempters, the sin lies at his 
own door.— Dr. Thompson. 

DRUNKARDS.— The Delusion of 
Just as frogs ccmgregate in the pool and 
marshes, and seem to imagine that, by their 
croaking, they emulate the nightingme, so 
djO/they who seek their enjoyment in drink- 
ing liquor in taverns. In these a loud and 
mirthful life goes one; and in this wilful 
and ,8clf-producLd madness, even called 
pleasure, men seek their chief happiness. 
— SCFIVER. 

drunkenness.— A dvice respecting * 

Fly drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 
'1 akes away both thy reason and ihy sense, 
*^1 ill with Circcan cups, thy mind po^»^cs«^t, 
I.eaves to be man, and wholly turns to 
beast. - Randolph. 

DRUNKENNESS— Belongs to Man. 

Thirst teaches all animals to drink, but 
drunkenness belongs only to man.— Fu*ld- 
ING. 

DRUNKENNESS— Deplored. 

Oh that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains ! 
that we should with joy, pleasure, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts 1 
— SllAKSPRARE. 

DRUNKENNESS.— The Effects of 

Man with raging drink inflam’d, 

!*» far moie ‘•avage and untam’d ; 
Sujmlies his loss of wit and sense 
Witti baibarousness and insolence ; 
llelieves himself, the less he ’$ able, 
I'he more heroic and formidable ; 
l^ys by his reason in his bowls. 

As Turks are said to do their souls, 
Until it has so often been 
Shut out of its lodging, and let in ; 

At length it never can attain 
To find the right way back again. 

S. Butler. 

DRUNKENNESS.— The EvUt of 

All the crimes on earth do not de<«troy so 
ntanv of the human race^ nor alienate so 
mneh property, as drunkenness.— L ord 

/|?RyNKBNNE8S.— HMdache before 

, if the )madftdhc should come before 
we should hav^care of dunk- 


ing too mudi. But Pleasure, to deceive us, 
marches before and conceals her brain.'^ 
Montaigne. 

DRUNKENNESS.— The Progrese of 

The social glass leads on to the j^lass 
suggestive or the glass inspiring, and the 
glass restorative leads on«ito the glass 
strength-giving, and that again to glasses 
fast and frequent,— glasses care-drowning, 
conscience-coaxing, grief- dispelling, — tiu, 
gasping and dying, the hulk is towed ashore 
and pierced through with many sins, weak, 
wasted, worthless, the victim gives up the 
ghost, leaving in the tainted air a disastrous 
memory.— L r. J. Hamilton. 

DRUNKENNESS.— Set upon 

Theotymus on being told by his phy- 
sician, that except he did abstain from 
drunkenness and excess, he was like to 
lose his eyes, his heart was so desperately 
set upon his sin, that he said — ** Vah lumen 
amicum ; Farewell sweet iight then, 1 must 
have my pleasure in that sinf I must 
drink, though I drink out my eyes ; then 
farewell eyes, and farewell light and all I ” 
-St. Ambrose. 

DRUNKENNESS.— The Vice of 

Drunkenness is the vice of a good con- 
stitution, or of a bad memory of a con- 
stitution so treacherously good, that it never 
bends until it breaks ; or of a memory that 
recollects the pleasure of getting intoxicated, 
but forgets the pains of getting sober.— 
Colton, 

DUELLING.— The History of 

This reprehensible mode of settling dis- 
putes— now, happily, all but extinct— arose 
from the impression that, in single combat. 
Providence would not fail to declare itself 
in favour of the Innocent. This custom is 
supposed to have been brought into Italy 
towards the end of the fifth century. In a 
short lime it spread through Europe, and 
was very generally resorted to as a mode of 
settling disputes. It was introduced into 
England by William the Gdnqueror, and in 
couise of §me became regulaily recognised 
by the various governments, and elevated 
into a species of public trial ** Trial by 
battle” W.IS legalised till 1817, when the 
last appeal ta arms took place ; the law 
permitting it was abolished in 1819. In 
1845 a society aw founded to discourage 
duelling.— Loaring. 

Dt>BU.»T.-The SemorH of a 

For many wars, there was in the tnnatie 
asylum at Philadelphia, an intelligent and 
accomplished mao, who, through ms oili4i 
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ttnt5iP(ftrd act, had made himself the victim 
d[ despair* He had killed his antagonist 
in a duel ; but no sooner did he learn that 
his shot had taken fatal efleet, than he 
abandoned himself to the horrors of re- 
morse. Most pitiable it was to see him 
measure off the paces, stand and give the 
word — “Fire,” then ring his hands and 
shriek—** He is dead I he is dead 1” then 
pace again, and fire, and renew his self- 
upbraiding. In that fatal moment when 
his victim fell, conscience took up her iron 
sceptre, and smote down reason, and hope, 
ana peace. So conscience **doth make 
cowards of us alL” — Dr. Thompson, 

DUELS. — Averse to 
If all seconds were as averse to duels as 
their principals, very little blood would be 
shed in tliat way. — C olton. 

DUELS.— The Occasions of 

Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel 
about a dog; Captain Ramsay in one about 
u servant ; Mr. Fetherstoii in one about a 
recruit ; Sterne’s father in one about a 
goose ; and another gentleman in one about 
“ an acre of anchovies ” One officer was 
challenged for merely asking his oi^poiient 
to enjoy the second goblet ; another was 
compelled to fight alxmt a pinch of snuffi 
General Barry was challenged by a Captain 
Smith, for declining a glass of wine with 
him at a dinner in a steamboat, although 
the General had pleaded as an excuse that 
wine invariably made his stomach sick at 
sea ; and l.ieut. Crowther lost his life in a 
duel, because he was rt fused admittance to 
a club of pigcon-shootcrs ! — Arvine. 

DUELS— Unpalatable. 

No duels are palatable to both parties, 
except those that are engaged in from mo- 
tives of revenge. — C olton. 

DULNESS— Aptto Magnify. 

As things seem large which we through 
mist descry, 

Dulness is ever apt to magnify. — P ope. 

DUHOBON. — The Horrora of a 

Thou subterranean sepulchre of peace ! 
Thou home of horror 1 hideous nest of 
crimes ! 

Gnjllt’s first sod stage to her dark road to 
hell ; 4 

Ve thick-barred sunless passages for air, 

To keep alive the wretch that longs to die. 

Dr. £. Young. 

DUPED, ---BaaUy 

We Are easily duped by those whom we 


DURATlON--Defined. 

Duration is successive existence.— I, 
Taylor. 

DURATION.— Eternal 

There is a great difference between the 
light of a taper, and that of a flambeau ; 
but expose both to the light or the sun, and 
their difference will be impercep^ble. In 
like manner eternal duration is so great an 
object, that it causes everything to disappear 
that can be compared with it — Saurin. 

4 

DUTIES.— DaUy 

Your daily duties are a part of your re- 
ligious life just as much as your devotions 
are.— 11. W. Beecher. 

k 

DUTIES.— Domeatic 

Seeing that almost the whole of the day 
is devoted to business abroad, and the re- 
mainder of my time to domestic duties, 
there u|none left for myself— that is, for my 
studies. For, on returning home, I have to 
talk with my wife, prattle with my children, 
and converse with my servants. All which 
things I number among the duties of life : 
since, if a man would not be a stranger in 
his ou n house, he must, by eveiy means in 
hi^ power, stnve to render himself agree- 
able to those companions of hts life s^om 
Nature hath provided, chance thrown in 
his way, or that he has himself chosen.— 
SiRj. Moore. 

DUTIES. — The Importance of 

Never judge by appearances as to the 
relative importance of duties. What seems* 
the least important may be all important 
Had the widow not given her mite the 
day she did to the treasury, but delayed 
it a week, how much would she herself, 
and the whole Christian Church, have lost 
by the delay ! — Macleod. 

DUTIES— WiUingly Performed. 

Good duties must not be pressed nor 
beaten out of us, as the sraters came out 
of the rock when Moses smote it with his 
rod; but must freely drop from ns, as 
myrrh from the tree, or honey from the 
comb. If a willing mind be wanting, there 
wants that flower which should perform 
our obedience, and make it a sweet smell- 
ing savour to God. — T. Watson. 

DUTY— Defined. 

The ciriying on the affairs of the Vlay 
that lies before us, — G oethe. 

DUTY— ta ka Done by aU. 

There is little or nothing in this life 
worth living tori bat we can aU^ef ns go 
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; ibNM anil d 6 '<kur duty.^WiiT^ 

' fi pc^ent du^ breaks 

and wiU find the fiav 
forgotteh its ctt^s^^ 

l90Tlr.4*An Ii^uiietion teapeetln^ 

*V1)0 your dfitr,' mid leav^ ^he rest to 
'God.^R. CiBOt. 

XKIlir.^^^tprnityo& D«Hvod from 
fipgfaaid not dStUBe lost ber greatest 
bero. FttUfbf 93^ and hononrs, Welbng- 

* ton irent do^ to his "iiravd 4 
loourned luftv They mounied bim because 
be had (^e so much ana done it so 
bt^vely and jveU for his houhtry. He had 
faced penis by, sea d^d by land. He had 
borne summer beatf and \iinter cold. He 
bad stood IB (he ** imminent deadly breach/' 
gild bi'ied ufi an unshrinking front when 
the air >KjltA blackened with fiery slygt and 
bursting mell. He had trodden down his 
CQuatrfs foes, and driven her wdlilcl-be in- 
vader into dieary exile He had maintained 

* her cause against foreign treacheiy and do- 

mestic anarchy. Well, \ihat mas it that 
Uphhl^ this man through his m^on^lDus 
t^reerr What mighty motive %y at the 
fttot of hts stern, but Unimpeachable < 
fidelity? Why, that same cold and unm- 
viting thing— as you deem il— a sense of 
duty. Duty was his matchwoid * duty to 
a human master — ^to a king He never 
boasted higher motivd' — perhaps nmrer 
thoagbt of <i» 

c DWTY,-'fr Liking fb* 

T dike tb be at my post, doing my duty ; 
bultffereBt, whether one set or another 
givgm, povidtd they govern wkll.->SiR J. 

Path of 

The patl^ of duty is the way to glory. 

•» - ^ Tennyson. 

DlTfY-^tn Relation to Suffering. 

Duty does not consist in suffenng every- 
tbbg, but bn suffenng everything lot duty, 
.j^omehmes, indeed, it is our duty not to 
sufret.-*^k, ViNKT. 

lUgfat to ifmm a 

This is the finst of rights, thu ojdy ab- 
solute tight No right more sadefi.— ‘D r. 

VlNKt, 

f 

Bemift fld ^ 

A tdim of duty ymrsuet ever. It jn 
like the Deity.--* J. Webster. 


DmfBpBia is ttotttpl 

offioer, btaturndd at the ifmhi 

to ipm off oU viMruppbmA ft 

those who jpemUt fa egiidhdt 
the fotbtddoa giOttiML-^CEyu^ 


S. 
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RAOtS.— The Deecent of the 
Desceodnig in a whirlwind to the gioML 
His phuosts like the rusli of wmergedbaa. 

^ SAEBAOla 

SAQLB.-wThe Rlevation of the 

The eo^e, his calm wbkgs unfari'd,^ ' 
Lone-haltin^n.tho solitary an;, 

4 Knits to the Vault of heaven fhis baS— the 
world. T-ScttaLLR. V* 

-teAOLB — The latent of the 

H 

To bebojd an eagle 
Batting the sunny ceiling of the world 
With his dark wings, one Wtll might deem 
hts heart 

|i. On hlbven , but, no ! it is fiaed on fie^h 
and blood ; 

^nd soon his talons tell it — F* J Bailey. 

EAGLE — T#e Kingdom of the 

The royal birilihis lonely kii^domibrtfrs 
Amid the gatheiing douds and suBcu 
storms — Barb^uld. , _ ' 

. ^ -.V ^ \ 

EAR — Descriptions of the 
► A Side intelligencer.— ILblE *• 

The ear is the road to t]te heaii 
J ♦ V^TAIRE* 

A wicket qf the soul — Silf Jj^lhAVlfes. 

• -tv 

BAR.-*The MecJ^lsm of the ^ 

What in ordmaryt^laagnsffe^e call thb 
ear, is only the tutor por^ or entrance 
vestibule of a cunous serieoi^of intiicatie^ 
wmdiog passages, which, like the lomcb 
of a great builamg, lead from the ouctfr tlr 
into the mner chambers Certain of thr^ 

{ passages are full of gir; others^jie fol 
ignid; and ]^n mektabrimes are s' 

like porchmem curtains aerdb the ( 

at different places, and can be throsm into 
ribrati6n, or made to trembV, as dSe md 
w a drum or the sinface of a tambourke 
does when stmok with a stitk or tbefiti|bl.i ^ 
Between tso of those ffilrchmentlM ^ ^ 
tains, a eham of very small nohas 
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iMk tttvei %^4|{htea or r^ax ^ese 
Mmlmai^ on^ eotkomiitoate tlbraticMis 
^ ^beai b Imttsrinost ftoo of alii 
oM Of toe ttiM norvtes. atfc^ 

mm tKe iHtittn of it fam frm the IttO 
EOriiti to wtiiriSi tbo kemblingi^ or l3irtlbop 
mch^ mnA pm Inwards pujh^ btam If 
tb«6e ttneads or oerm m deatroyed, the 
power of heantig ae wfiUliblT derarts^ as 
the power to ^ve oist souna is lost by a 
piiano or violm when its stnags ate brOhan 
^^MKO WtUSON. 

BAEL.^he Txtte eC 
This wonl*-«w^ tn Saxon* eetm Latin 
•^was a great title among the Saxons* wbo 
termfd them ecddermen*-iX^et ttep-^igni* 
fmg the same as setno*' or lenstor amofl|f' 
the Romans* and also mrmetti hlMipie 
they had each of them the ciVd govemlbenf 
of a separate division or shire On th^ 
irruption of the Danes* ^thev changed the 
names to whidi sigmSod t^e *saine 
In their langnage The tide of earl is th^ 
most ancient of the En^ith peerage, ther^ 
bringf^no title of honour hSed by our pre- 
sent nobility that 'imuir^ewise in use 
the Saxons except hrhich was usnalljr 
applied to the first in the ro)al line , and 
anciently there was no earl but had a shtre 
or county forluft enihlom —Loarinct, 

SARl.y -•'A Ptophecy on beinc * > 

The fhmpus Apollonius being very early ' 
at Vespasian's gate, and finding him stir- 
ring, fropi thence conjectured &at be was 
Mor hy to govenv,l(n and said to 

bib companion—** 1 his num surely will be 
emperor, he ih so early Caussin 

BAltl.^'S{SB)n4»<CelebnM 

Napoleon devoted only four hours to 

S ^rdT iSixiugham spent the same tirifb 
wHhn be was the most celebrated 
England EoBhett wrot^— 'What 
malt ow perfomed a greater emtU: 
labour ^att A bave^'p^rmed? Bi! 
Burnet donfintnced his 
ing at four o’clock 
and Sjr hloii^ 

Gibbon was 
ning, winter and 

rose eveiy 

morning at five ; Milton dfas at his books 
>ith as much regularity as a merdiant or 
an attorney • he 3ius wrote : — *' My mom- 
mg haunts are whete th^should be— at 
tftae ; not ifftepu^, or cmkoctmg the cur- 
miU of an irregular fhast, but dp and stir- 

a f in wmter, often ere the wowoA of any 
awakes men to labour or devotip $ 
bl summer* as oft with the bird that nrst 
^ M tardieiC to read good 
bums* or dhuse wen to be tdi at- 


tendon be^ijfcaty; mr memoty Invss 
freight; then *iisefal and^ 
labours presmvmgr the body^ wjptH 
hardness ’’- jJSbmSoiia * ^ ^ 

&ARLV-RU»i^^tlipBcnvifitep' * « 
£s|tydbm| not only gbrstL mpre bib 
hi the same nana^ of ye^ bi|t Atids * 

likewise ty their numben 
enables as to «i^y>i2>r| of e^jdfeno^ in * 
the same meaaum ^ tunsb but increases 
also the measure-^OLTqB. f * 


in iSs stu^^ve^ laming 
summer, aPsix o’dock; I*ali 


Eftmesmess Vb Jix4by as ol^ as the 
heart of man —0 ‘ v 

AARMBSTnI^— m Lilie 
V JuMnestams in life, evenwbgn earned to 
an extiemeeits^mething aety nOble and 
gre^^HUMBOLDI, ^ 

BARNESTNBSa —A Sp^snoC 

It is not to be calculate (ow much a 
single man may effect whoiq||r6>ya » whole 
powffs mto a thing Who, fof'insteOcei can 
ebtimatctfithe influence of Volbuw? 9e 
shed an influence of a peculiar sort bver 
Europe His powers were those of a gap 
buffoon— far different from those of Huiro^ 
aad others of bis class— but he threw Mm- 
b^ whoVy mto them — ^ CECibp 

BARNBSTrftsS— without Truth. 

Eainestnass without solid truth, is but 
**foam cut off from the water”— bdlfiant, 
useless, short-lived, and, on the whole, 
G GihPttLAK. ^ ' 

INEARTH —Beauty^ the ^ 

Beauty still walkeff(>n the earth and 
Our present sunsets are gs nch ih gold 
As ere the Ihad’s music was outrculed: 

The roses^f the spring are evet lur, 

'Mong branches gjmn still nngf4P^ ^too 
and pair, Vj, it * 

And the oeep sea stfll foams itfflmiidt okll 
So if we are at all divinely soul’4, 

This beauty will unlapse our bond of cate. 

^A Smith. 

BARTH.— The Cireamfenace of Bio 

The curcunfierence of the globe is twenty- 
five thousand and twenty miles. It iSjiiot 
so easy to comprehend so stupendous a 
circle as to put down its extent in dspxs. 
It becomes miore palpable* peiihips, tmm- 
panson, such as this A railway triilrtm- 
veBiiSf hieeSsaJitly, night and day, at the 
rate of twenty-five mues an hour, would 
require sit weeks to go round it. The 
cubmal b|i|k of the earth u two hundred 
and sixty TOusand mUltons of ctjbiehiiles. 
— TtMBS. I 

i, iibr 
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BARTH* — Tlie DfcUred Crea^ ef the 

The earth, from her deep foundatiohA 
unites vdtih the celestial orbs that roll 
throughput bcfttndless space, Jo dedarethe 
glory and diow forth the ptsssa -of their 
common Author and Breseirer ; and the 
voice of natural rel^ion acdcrds harmo- 
niously with the testimonies dP Revelation, 
in ascribing the origm of the gniverse to 
the will of one eternal and dominant intelli- 
gence,— the Almighty Lord and Supeme 
< First Cause of all things that subsist. — 
Buckland. 

EARTH. — The Destiny of the 
Earth shall live again, and like her |ons 
Have resurrection to a brighter being ; 

And waken like a bride, or like a morning, 
With a long blush of Iwe to a new life : 
Another race of souls snail rule in her, 
Creatures all loving, beautiful, and holy. 

P. J. Bailey. 

BARTH— Pull of Heaven. 

Earth’s crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush a-firc with God ! 

Leigh. 

BARTH.— The Glory of the 

It was the glory of the earth thatthrist 
trod upon its turf. It was the glory of the 
ocean that He sailed upon its bosom. It 
M^as the glory of the sun that it beamed 
upon His head. It was th^lory of the air 
that it fanned His brow. It was the glory 
of the waters that they quenched His thirst, 
it was the glory of the flowers that they 
perfumed Ilis path. What planet has been 
so honoured as this? What world so 
visited, so distinguished, so blest ?— Dr. O. 
Winslow. 

EARTH. — The Magnitude of the 

If the materials which form the globe 
were built up in the foim of a column, 
haviug a pedestal of the magnitude of 
England and Wales, the height of the 
column would be nearly four-and-a-half 
millions of millions of miles. A tunnel 
through the earth from England to New 
Zealand would be nearly eight thousand 
miles long.— Dr. Lardner. 

BARTH. — ^The Population of the 

This was estimated 1^ Busching in 1787 
at 1,000,00(^000; by Fabii and Stein in 
1800 at 900,000^000; Stein and Hors- 
chdmann in 1S33 at 872,000,000 j by Die- 
ttid in X858 at t,2^,ooo,ooot and by 
Kolb in 1865 at 1,220,000^000. Dr. 
IBehm estimates it at 1,350,000,000, thus 
distributed:— Europe, 285,000^4100: A^ 
896,6 qo,<x) 0 ; Austndia and Polynesia, 
3,850,000; Africa, 188,000,000; and 
America, 74,500,000. At the same time 
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apive at anythmg Mre than an approxi- 
mate BOttOii of ^ poptdatkm in Asia txA 
AlMca, there being no means of accumtely 
ascertaining the number of inhabitaints bi 
those continents.— T zmbs, 

EARTHQUAKE.— The Results pf an 
Immense 

The tumult, and the overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of hutnan and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side, 

And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 
Migrates uplifted, and with ail its soil 
Alighting in (ar-distant fields, finds out 
A new possessor; and survives the change. 
Ocean has caught the frenzy, and, upwrought 
To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 

Not by a mighty vdnd, but that Voice 
'Which winds and waves obey, invades 
The shore resistless. — C owper. 

EARTHQUAKES.— The Force of 

There can be no doubt that periods of 
disturbance and repose have followed each 
other in succession in eveiy region of the 
globe ; bnt it may be equally true, that the 
energy of the suoterranean mpvements has 
been alwa3rs uniform as regards the w&cle 
earth. The force of earthquakes may for 
a cycle of years have been mvariably con- 
fined, as it is now, to large but determinate 
spaces, and may then have gradually shifted 
its Aibiition, so that another region, which 
hadl for ages been at rest, became in its 
turn the grand theatre of action. — Lyell. 

EARTHQUAKES— Necessary. 

Earthquakes, dreadful as they are, as * 
local and temporal visitations, are, in fact, 
unavoidable — I had almost said necessozy — 
incidents in a vast system of action to 
which we owe the very ground we stand 
upon, — the very land we inhabit, without 
which neither man, beast, nor bird, would 
have a place for their existence, and the 
world would be the habitation of nothing 
but fishes.— Herscuel. 

BASE.— Modest 

So modest ease in bea^ shines most 
bright— A. Hill.' 

EASE.— The Perception of 

The perception of ease oftentimes ren- 
ders old age a condition of great comfort, 
especially whed riding at its anchior after 
a busy or tempestuous life.— A dn. Faley. 

BASE.— The Repose of 

A state of ease is the interval of rmiofe 
and enjoyment between die hurry am the 
end of Imt^RoussEAH. ^ 
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11m» WAf itk BCtipte^ Uk^£|B^» WtB 
smbolieally cobiddef^ t)^ aim imm* 
diate reddeiice of Alnic^tyi and bas 
been emiflMtically alladed to in mfy 
alChott^ tamiqgto tbe east savours, in 
some degree, of Catholicism, and eves ki 
the present day is one of the rites of that 
form of relldoh* The sun rises in the east, 
and the presets of old always turned th^ 
iaces in that direction when engaged in 
their devotions. A brilliant star appeared 
in the east at the birth of the Messiah. 
Balaam, Cyrvs, and the Magi come from 
the east It may be coaridered merely a 
sort of devotional piety, commanded to be 
* observed by the canon law. Thu Christian 
Churches were anciently built due east and 
west ; and in the early period of Christi'' 
anity it was usual in Poland,** Lithi^uAa, 
and many other countries, when the creeds, 
were read, for the nobility to riseupandstand 
facins; the east, with their swqi^ drawn, 
thereby intimating that they were ready, if 
necessary, to seal the truth of their bdief 
with their blood and Ilfe. 7 -L 0 ARING. 

EA8TBR-DAY. 

O Day of days1 shall hearts set free 
No “minstrel rapture ** find for thee ? 

Thon art the Sun of other da^, 

They shine by givii^ back thy rays ; 
Enthroned in thy sewerelgn sphere, 

Thou shedd’st thy light on all the year ; 
Sundays by thee more glorious break, — 

An Easter«day in every week ; 

And week-days followii^ in their train 
The fulness of thy blessing gam. 

Till all, both resting and employ, 

Be one Lord's day of holy joy.— K eble. 

BAT. — Minding what we 

Some people have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, what 
they eat. For my part, I mind veiy 
Studiously ; for I look upon it, that he who 
does not mind this, will hardly mmd any- 
thing else.— Dr. Johnson. 

BATING.— Moderation in 

Moderation is absolutely required in the 
lower things of life, esjpedally in that of cat- 
uig* BtealUi— one ot the gmtest blessine> 
of life-^epends upon it; so also the 
happy flow of spirits, without whidi life is 
at leasi a perfect blank.— E. Davxes. 

BCCBNTBICITY— not Connected with 
Wladom. 

Eccentrici^ is sometimes found coxmectid 
with gmius, but it does not ooalesce with 
tm wisdom. Hence men of the first order 
of intellect have nevfir betrayed it $ and 


hence also men of secondaiy talents drop it 
at they crow wiser ; and are satisfied to 
fofindiaidr consequence on real and solid 
not on peculiaii^ and extra- 
vaghn<fo;-<^Ay. « 

•M, 

BCBOBar-i^ Afan 

Have not we too-*yes,^we have — 

Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes froia beyond the grave, 

Recognized intelligenoe ! 

StUdi within ourselves we hear 
Ofitimes, ours though sent from far ; . 
Listen I ponder 1 hold them dear ; 

For of God— of God th^arc I 

W. WORDSWORfir. 

BCHiCfbS.— The ^pvity of 

Echoes we : listen ! 

We cannot slay— 

As dewdrops gU<«ten, 

‘ Then fade away. — Shelley. 

BCONOMIST. — Counsel to be ad 

Take care to be an economist in pros- 
perity : there is no fear of your being one 
m adibrsity.— Z immerman. 

ECONOMY.— The Advantage of 

Economy is half the battle of life ; it is 
not so hard to, cam money as to spend it 
well.— Spurgeon. 

ECONOMY— Defined. 

We have warped the word “ economy” 
in our English language into a meaning 
which it has no business whatever to bear. 
In our use of it, it constantly signifies merely 
sparing or saving; economy of money 
means saving money— economy of time, 
sparing time, and so on. But this is a 
wholly barbarous use of the word— barbar- 
ous in a double sense, for it is not English, 
and it is bad Greek. Economy no more 
means saving money than it means spending 
money. It means— the administration of a 
house ; its stewardship ; spending or sav- 
ing, that is, whether money or time, or 
anything clse^ to the best possible advantt^e. 
In the simplest and clearest definition oTit, 
economy, whether public or private, means 
the wise management of labour ; and it 
means this maimy in three senses ;— namely, 
first, apfiying your labour xationally ; 
secondly, pmcrvktf^ its produce carefully ; 
lastly, its produce carefully.— 

Ruskik. 

BCOHQMi.— Political 
The priciciples which regulate the wages 
of labour, form, without any exception, the 
most interesting and the most important 
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division of political economy. The labour- 
ing classes compose the great bulk of every 
community; and a country is happy or 
miserable, as they are well or ill supplied 
with the necessaries, comforts, and enjoy- 
ments of life. The study of political 
economy, if it did not teach the way in 
which labour may obtain an adequate re- 
ward, might serve to gratify a merely 
speculative curiosity, but could scarcely 
conduce to any purposes of practical utility. 
It claims the peculiar attention ot the 
benevolent and good, mainly because it 
explains the causes which depress and 
elevate wages, and thereby points out the 
means by which we may mitigate the 
distress, and improve the condition, of the 
great majority of mankind. Political eco- 
nomy is not, as has been erroneously stated, 
the approprwte science of the statesman 
and the legislator; it is peculiarly and 
emtihatically — the science of the people * — 
Torrens. 

ECONOMY.— Regard Shown to 

The regard one shows economy is like 
that we show an old aunt, who is to leave 
us something at last. — Shenstone. 

£CONOMY.--The Results of 

I do not know how it has acaimulated,*' 
said a lady when speaking of it to a friend. 

few cuttings and scraps laid aside 
whenever I cut out shirts — a few dollars 
carried to the bank when 1 went to thtf city 
— a little interest added on from time to 
time — it has grown up, almost without 
thought or care on my part.” — A rthur, 

EDEN. — The Garden of 

On he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nc.arer, crowns with her enclosure 
green, 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
or a steep wilderness, whose hairy »des 
With thicket wergrown, grostesque and 
wild. 

Access denied ; and overhead up-grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching 
palm, 

A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shod^ a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their 
tops 

The verd’rous wall of Paradise up-sprung ; 
Which to our general sire gave prospect 
large 

Into his nether empire neighb’ring round ; 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fhiit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Ap{>ear*d, with gay enamelPd colours mix’d; 


On which the sun more glad impress’d his 
beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath shower’d the earth ; so 
lovely seem’d 

That landscape ; and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart in* 
spires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair ; now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole 

Tliose balmy spoils ; as when to them who 
sail ^ 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and 
many a league. 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean 
smiles. — Milton, 

EDINBURGH.— The Grandeur of 

What a poem is that Princes Street ! 
The puppets of the busy, many-coloiircd 
hour move about on its pavement, while 
across the ravine Time has piled up the 
Old Town, ridge on ridge, grey os a rocky 
coast washed and worn by the foam of 
centuries ; peaked and jagg<^ by gable and 
roof ; windowed from basement to cope ; 
the whole surmounted by St. Giles’s airy 
crown. The New is there looking at the 
Old. Two Times are brought face to face, 
and are yet separated by a thousand years. 
ITie Castle, too, looks down upon the city 
as if out of another world ; stem with all 
its peacefulness, its garniture of trees, its 
slopes of grass. How deep the shadow 
which it throws at noon over the gardens at 
its feet where the children play ! How grand 
when giant bulk and towery crown blacken 
against sunset ! — A. Smith. 

Even thus, methinks, a city reared should 
be— 

Yea, an imperial city, that might hold 
Five times a hundred noble towns in fee ; 

And either with the might of Babel old, 
Or the rich Roman pomp of empery; 

Might stand compare— highest in arts 
ennillcd, 

Highest in arms, brave tenement for the 
free 1 

Thus should her towers be raised, with 
vicinage 

Of clear bold hills, that curve her very 
streets, 

As if to vindicate, ’mid choicest seats 
Of Art, {d>iding Nature’s majesty ! 

Hallrm. 
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EDUCATION.— The Aim of 

It seemeth to me that the true idea of 
education is contained in the word itself, 
which signifies the act of drawing out, or 
educing ; and being applied in a general 
sense to man, must signify the drawing 
forth or bringing out those powers which 
are implanted in him by the hand of his | 
Maker. This, therefore, we must adopt as 
the rudimental idea of education that it 
aims to do for man that which the agri- 
culturist does for the fruits of the earth, and 
the gardener for the more choice and ^au- 
tiful productions thereof ; — what the forester 
does for the trees of the forest, and the 
tamer and breaker-in of animals does for 
the several kinds of wild creatures. — £. 
Irving. 

EDUCATION. — Benefits Derived from 

Education dves fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustration, quickness, vi- 
gour, fancy, words, images, and illustra- 
tions; it decorates every common thing, 
and gives tlie power of trifling without 
being undignified and absurd. — S. Smith. 

EDUCATION.— The Best 

That education seems to us to be the 
best which mingles a domestic with *a 
school life, and which gives to a youth the 
advantage which is to be derived from the 
learning of a master, and the emulation 
which results from the society of other 
boys, together with the affectionate vigi- 
lance which he must experience in the 
house of his parents. — S. Smith. 

BDUCATION.—Christian 

The great work of Christian education 
is not the direct and certain fruit of building 
schools and engaging schoolmasters, but 
something far beyond, to be compassed 
only by the joint effoits of all the whole 
Church and nation, by the schoolmaster 
and the parent, by the schoolfellow at 
school, and by the brothers and sisters at 
home, by the clergyman in his calling, by 
the landlord in his calling, by the farmer 
and the tradesman, by the labourer and the 
professional man, and the man of indemen- 
dent income, whether large or small, in 
theirs, by the queen and her ministers, by 
the g^t council of the nation in parlia- 
ment ; by each and all of these .labouring 
to remove temptations to evil, to make 
gc^ easier and more honoured, to confirm 
faith and holiness in others by their own 
example; in a worl, to make men love 
and glorify their God and Saviour when 
they see the blessed fruits of His kingdom 
even here on earth.— D r. Arnold. 


EDUCATION.— The Course of 

First, there must proceed a way how to 
discern the natural inclinations and capaci- 
ties of children ; secondly, next must ensue 
the culture and fiimishnient of the mind ; 
thirdly, the moulding of behaviour and 
decent forms; fourthly, the tempering of 
affections; fifthly, the quickening and ex- 
citing of observation and practical judg- 
ment; sixthly, and the last in order, but 
the principal in value — being that which 
must knit and consolidate all the rest — ^is 
the timely instilling of conscientious prin- 
ciples and seeds of religion. — Wotton. 

EDUCATION — Develops each Character. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philo- 
sopher, the saint, and the hero, — the wise, 
the good, and the great man, very often lie 
hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a 
proper education might have disinterred 
and brought to light. — Addison. 

EDUCATION— Early in Life. 

As farmers believe it most advantageous 
to sow in mist, so the first seeds of educa- 
tion should fall in the first and thickest 
mist of life.— R icutkr. 

EDUCATION.— The Effects of 

By education a person is exalted to a 
god; by education be is converted to a 
devil; by education he is degraded to a 
brute. — Savage. 

EDUCATION— for Eternity. 

We have a thorough belief that the great 
secret of (mining lies in the always regard- 
ing the child as immortal. The moment 
that this is kept out of sight we scheme 
and arrange as though the cmild had to live 
only upon earth, andif^m cmr flans not being 
commensurate with the vastness of their ob- 
ject will necessarily be inadequate to the 
j securing its good. Educate on the principle 
I that you educate for eternity, otherwise it is 
impossible to produce a beneficial result. — 
Canon Melvilu 

EDUCATION.— The FaUioge of Modem 

The object which it aims at is not to make 
us good and wise, but learned ; in this it 
has succeeded. It has not taught us to fol- 
low and embmee virtue and prudence, but 
it has imprinted on our minds the derivation 
and etymology of these words. Wc know 
how to decline virtue ; we know not how to 
love it. If we do not know what prudence 
is in its real essence, and by experience, we 
are, at all events, able to spell and pro* 
nottttce iL— M ontaigne. 
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BDUCATION.— A Ubertl 
Ht that aiakes his son worthy of esteem 
l}y giving him a liberal education, has a for 
better title to his obedience and duty than 
he that gives a large estate without it— 
Socrates. 

EDUCATION.— Man without 
Without education, what is man? A 
splendid slave I a reasoning savage 1 vacil- 
lating between the dignity of an intelligence 
derived from God and the degradation 
of passions participated with brutes ! — E. 
Phillips. 

EDUCATION— aPleaaurable Employment. 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

J. Thomson. 

EDUCATION.— Popular 
We are taught to clotlie our minds, as wc 
do our bodies, after the fashion in vogue ; 
and it is accounted fantastical, or something 
worse, not to do so. — Locke. 

EDUCATION.- Public or Private 

At a great school there is all the splen- 
dour ana illumination of many minds ; the 
radiance of all is concentrated m each, or at 
least reflected upon each. But we must own 
that neither a dull boy, nor an idle boy, will 
do so wrU at a great school as at a private 
one. For, at a great school there arc always 
boys enough to do well easily, who are suf- 
ficient to kee]^ up the credit of the school ; 
and the auU or idle boys are left at the end 
of the class,' having the appearance of going 
thibugh the course, but learning nothing at 
all. Sudh boyritiay do good at a private 
'schpol, ^wlipte constant attention is paid to 
theiPi iMid they are watched. So that the 
question v>f F^Ik or private education is 
not prapi^r^ a j|neral one ; but whether 
one orMOthem best for my Dr. 

.—The Pqrpoees of 

Tbttultiiwte a good heart, and to give the 
‘unddfetanding suqi additional strength and 
r •infiiitnatioii as may safely direct the heart 
in ilie iiarious events of life, and teach the 
possessor of it to act up to the comparative 
$gnfi^ of huinan nature.— D r. Kkox. 

^DUCATlON4*^Solicitous for a Right 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice 
can make them, nave been solicitous to 
have their chilton virtuously and piously 
admimteth— D r. South* ^ • 


EDUCATION— by the Stats. 

Jt will be the millenmam of edaeationt 
when every state, recognizing the unspeak- 
able importance of mental culture, shall 
bind themselves by statutes to trw up 
the mind of those who are destined to 
defend their rights and to advance their 
interests. — ^Dr. Davies. 

E "PBCT — Defined. 

Effect is, in a strict sense, a change pro- 
duced by power ; but, in popular language, 
whatever event invariably and immediately 
follows another, in such way that the idea 
of power may be attnbuted to the first, is 
called Its effect.— I. Taylor. 

EFFECTS. — Clamouring for 
It is the greatest of all mistakes to do 
nothing because you can only do little : 
but there are men who are always clamour- 
ing for immediate and stupendous effects, 
and think that virtue and knowledge are 
to be increased as a tower or a temiue are 
to be increased, where the growth of its 
magnitude can be measured from day to- 
day, and you cannot .approach it without 
perceiving a fresh pillar, or admiring an 
added pinnacle. — S. Smith. 

EFFORT.— A Good 

My firm belief in the moral government 
of the world will not suffer me to think 
that any good effort is ever entirely lost, 
or that any strenuous and honest endeavour 
to improve the condition of man is ulti- 
mately made in vain. One effort may 
seem iilsulated and inefficacious, one en- 
deavour may appear sterile and fruitless, 
but many make an aggregate that is alwa)s 
sooner or later productive of a correspond- 
ing benefit. The moral and physical world 
will furnish abundant evidence of this 
cheering and salutaiy truth. — Fellowes. 

EFFORT. — The Smallest 

The smallest effort is not lost ; 

Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow ; 

Each rain-drop makes some flow'ret blou',. 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Mackay^ 

EFFORTS.— Great Mental 

The soul RgRnot keep up contimmusly 
those great mental efforts which are sdme^ 
times reached. It only comes up to them, 
at a bound, not as mountii^ a permanent 
throne, but^e which to occupy 
merely for a Moment.— Pascal. 

EFFORTS — kaust be Joyous. .. 

Efforts, to be permanently useful, must 
be uniformly joyous,— a spirit all 
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— gEEtc^iful from yery gladncssi beautiful 
because bright. '^CA&tYLE. 

EFFORI^S.-— The Praiee and Ceoatirc of 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their 
jn^^ent ; if they censure them, your own. 
—Colton. 

EFFRONTERY.— A Hardihood of 

There is a hardihood of effrontery, which 
will, under many circumstances, supply the 
place of courage, as impudence has some- 
times passed current for wit. — Colton. 

EGOTISM.— The Effect of 

£g;otism may sometimes contribute to 
happiness, taking the word in its lowest 
sense ; but egotism is the disposition most 
likdy to cause unhappiness when it is com- 
bined with sensibility. — Dr. Vinet. 


BLDBRf— Emblematic Character of tile 

This tree has several drawbacka One 
is, its strong and baneful odour, which 
oppresses the head of all who wproach it ; 
and another, its commonness, for it grows 
beside every wall and hedge, and often 
where one would least expect it. Accord- 
ingly, it is a striking emblem of a man of 
learning, experience, and ability, but of 
rude and unpolished manners, who foigeU 
to dean the basket in which he takes his 
excellent wares to market, or who makes 
himself too common. Hence the old adage 
is true— he who gains in learning, but loses 
in manners, in so far grows a smaller, in- 
stead of a Renter man. — ScRlVER. 

ELECT AND NON-ELECT,— The 

The dect are whosoever will, and the 
non-dect whosoever won’t — H. W. 
Beecher. ' 


EGOTISM. — Exeesaive 

So excessive is the egotism of tlie egotist 
that he makes himself the darling theme 
of contemplation ; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk of 
nothing else. — A ddison. 

EGOTISM— General. 

Egotism is ^omethin^ of which each one 
of us has something. Vinlt. 

EGYPT, — The Natural Characteristics of 

Egypt is the anomaly of the earth’s pre- 
sent surface. The adaptations and adjust- 
ments of the air and of the solar distance, 
whereby the cnerdes of vegetable life ate 
called forth in other countries, give j^ace 
here to another code of natural laws, framed 
expressly for the valley of the Nile. The 
atmospheric changes of other lands, whether 
they be the mild gradations of temperate 
climates^ or the fierce convulsions of the 
tropics, are alike unknown in^gypt. The 
intensely vivid blue of the sW of Egypt is 
scarcely ever over-clouded. From the mo- 
ment that he surmounts the white and 
bleached rockd of the eastern desert, to that 
when he descends behind the parch^ sands 
of the Sahara, the sun pours down all his 
fervours on the land of Egypt, unveiled by 
cloud, or speck, or stain, and throughout 
^e whole year, Rain is aH but unknown 
in Cairo ; it is a fearful portent, occurring 
only after intervals of many years, in Uppei 
^g^t— OSBURN. 

IJAe0LATlS!N8--when Smttlnf . 

In your dressing, let there be ejaculations 
ftttid to the Severn actions of dressing.— 
B?, Taylor. 


ELECTION.— The Doctrine of 

The doctrine of election is in itself a 
necessary inference from an undeniable fact ; 
necessary, at least, for all who hold that 
the best of men are what they are through 
the grace of God.— S. T* Coleridge. 

ELECTION.— Means Included in ^ 

Eternal election includeth a subordina- 
tion of means, without which we are not 
actually brought to enjoy what Gbd did 
secretly intend ; and, therefore, to build 
upon God’s election, if we keep not our- 
selves to the wavs which He hath atipointed 
foi n^ii to walk in, is but a self-aeceivh^ 
vaniiy. — Hooker. « 

ELECTIONS.— Political ^ 

There is so much corruption ic^ political 
elections as to prove th^^eat enemy of 
human freedom.— J. Q. AdamSi 

ELECTRICITY.— The Char»cteiia|^ oif 
Electricity is far swift br1he^*saund or 
light. It is not afraid a^he dack ^ it u 
not alarmed at the sea ; and it in 

ail weathers. — ^PROF. G. WiLSj^l^ 

ELECTRICITY.— the Source of 

Analyse electricity as strictly as you tan, ^ 
the question recurs, it has been aaid'^^ 
What is it? whence comes it?'* and the* 
answer must be — ** From hn inconceivable, 
illimitable Power behind and within -those 
elements— in one word, from God.”-^* 
GaPILLAN« 

ELEMENTS.— Exhaustioa of the 
Many philosophers imagine that the ele« 
ments theiiLselves may be in lime ea^urind^ 
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that the sun, by fJiining long, will effuse all 
its light ; and that, by the continual waste 
of aqueous particles, the whole earth will 
at last become a sandy desert! I would 
not advise my readers to disturb themselves 
by contriving'^ow they shall live without 
light and water ; for the days of universal 
thii'st and perpetual darkness are at a great 
distance. The ocean and the sun will last 
our time, and we may leave posterity to 
shift for themselves.— D r. Johnson. 

ELEMENTS.— The Offices of the 

As a student of physical geography, I 
regard the earth, sea, air, and water, as 
ieces ot mechanism not made with hands, 
ut to which, nevertheless, certain offices 
have been assigned in the terrestrial eco- 
nomy. It is good and profitable to seek to 
find out these offices, and point them out 
to our fellows. And when, after patient 
research, T am led to the discovery of any 
one of them, 1 feel w'ith the astronomer of 
old, as though 1 had ** thought one of 
God’s thoughts,” and tremble I— Lieut. 
Maury. 

ELEVATION. — Danger Attached to 

There is danger attached to all elevation ; 
we must not eiicept even spiritual elevation. 
—Dr. ViNET. 

ELEVATION.- True 

True elevation does not consist in tlie 
elevation of nature, in tha» material or ex- 
terior hierarchy of beings. True elevation, 
on elevation essential and eternal, ^ one 
of merit, one of virtue. Birth, fortune, 
genius, are nothing before God. For what 
is birth before God who was never bom? 
What is fortune before God who made the 
world? What is genius before God who 
is an infinite mind, and from whom we 
derive that little flame which we honour by 
so fine a name ? Evidently nothing. That 
wliich is something before God, which 
approaches Him, is personal elevation, due 
io m effort of virtue, which in whatever 
rank of nature we are placed, re-produces 
in the soul an actual image of the Deity. — 
LACgRDAlRR. I 

BL^AH.— The Prophet 

'1^ Power which came upon him cut, by 
its ilbBte dbmiug, all the ties which bound 
him to his kind, tore him from the plough, or 
from the pastoral solitude^ and hurried him 
to the deflIrt, and thence to the foot of the 
thr^pe, /pr to the wheel of the triumphal 
duuriolp And how startling bis coming to 
cnpwnAi or conquering guilt ! Wild from 
wilderness, 1^rd<^ like its lion-lord ; 
fke fui)r of God glaring in his eye ; hit 


mantle heaving to his heaving breast ; his 
words stem, swelling, tinged on their edges 
with a terrible poetry ; his attitude dignity ; 
his gesture power — now did he burst upon 
the astonished gaze ! how swift and solemn 
his entrance ! how short and spirit-like his 
stay ! how dream-like, yet distinctly-dread* 
All, the impression made by his words long 
after they had ceased to tingle on the ears 1 
and how mysterious the solitude into which 
he seemed to melt away ! Poet, nay prophet, 
were a feeble name for such a bci^. He 
was a momentary incarnation — a meteor 
kindled at the eye, and blown on the breath, 
of the Eternal. God testihed him to be 
the greatest of the family of the prophets, 
by raising him to heaven. — G. Gilfillan. 

ELISHA. — Greatness and Goodness of 

Elisha was, in the strictest sense, a great 
and a good man ; and in his goodness con- 
sisted his greatness. His life is a living 
sermon. He was to be found in season and 
out uf season, — in every occasion of need. 
Never do we And him lacking in moral 
courage. Wherever his word and presence 
were required to rebuke sin this righteous 
man was ** bold as a lion ! ” He seems to 
grudge no time, no labour, if only his great 
work be advanced. We And him in royal 
palaces, in martial camps, in weeping house- 
holds. At one time, hurling the. awful 
malediction over impenitence and wrong- 
doing ; at another mingling his tears over 
“the loved and lost,” and then his songs 
of joy over the lost, raised to be loved 
again. Poor and unostentatious in dress, 
ih mien, in dwelling, he had been again 
and again the saviour of his countiy, and 
exercised what was equivalent to regal 
sway in court and city, — by the throne and 
by the altar. He had fostered, with loving 
heart, the schools of the prophets, —train- 
ing, with holy Adelity, those on whom the 
mantle of his office and example was after- 
wards to fall. In Ane, he was die John of 
the prophetic period, the Barnabas of the 
Old Testament.— M acduff. 

ELOCUTION— the Precept of Rhetoric. 

On being asked what was the Arst and 
chiefest among the precepts of rhetoric, 
Demosthenes answered — Elocution ” ; 
what the second, he answered — ^'Elocu- 
tion ” ; what the third, he answered still— 
“Elocution.”— St. Augustine. 

ELOCUTION— Subordinate to Pfailoiophy. 

The studying of words, and not matter, 
is so justly contemptible, that, as Hercules, 
wheq, he saw the image of Adonis, Venus’s 
minion, in a temple, said in disdain, nff 
sacri es; so there are none of Hercules’s 
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followers in learning, that is, in the more 
severe and laborious toil of inquirerb after 
truth, bat will despise those delicacies and 
affectations as capable of no divineness. 
Indeed, it seems to me, that Pygmalion’s 
frenzy is a good emblem and portraiture of 
this vanity ; for words are but the images 
of matter, and except they have the life of 
reason and invention, to fall in love with 
them is all one as to fall in love with a 
picture. But yet, notwithstanding, it is not 
hastily to be condemned to clothe and adorn 
the obscurity even of philosophy itself with 
sensible and plausible elocution. — Lord I 
Bacon. 

ELOQUENCE.— The Beauties of 

Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too 
pievailing beauties iu it to suffer itself ever 
to be spoken against. — IxiCKK. 

ELOQUENCE. — The Captivating Power of 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, 
leaves little room for reas'on or reflection, 
bat addresses itself entirely to the fancy or 
the affections, captivates the willing hearers, 
and subdues their understanding. Happily, 
this pitch It seldom attains. — Hume. 

ELOQUENCE. — Common 

Common eloquence is usually a cheat 
u|)on the understanding ; it deceives us 
with ^pearances instead of things, and 
makes us think we see reason, whilst it is 
only tickling our sense. — H. Baker. 

ELOQUENCE— Pitted to the Multitude. 

If our eloquence be directed above the 
heads of our hearers we shall do no execu- 
tion. By pointing our arguments low, we 
stand a chance of hitting their hearts, as 
well as their heads. In addressing angels, 
we could hardly raise. our eloquence too 
high ; but we must remember that men are 
not angels. Would we warm them by our 
eloquence, unlike Mahomet’s mountain, it 
must come down to them, since they cannot 
raise themselves to it. It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their 
hopes and their fears, to their families and 
their fire-sides The moon gives a far greater 
light than all the fixed stars put together, 
alcboagh she is much smaller than any of 
them ; the reason is, that the stars are su- 
perior and remote, but the moon is inferior 
and contiguous.— Colton. 

BLOQUBNCB— a Gift. 

Eloquence is not a thing for whidi one 
can gi^ a receipt It is the noble, the 
hsimonious, the passionate expression of 
truths profoundly realized, or of emotions 
intensely felt ft is a flame which QMinot 
be kindled by artificial means. Rhetoric 


may be taught, if any one thinks it worth 
learning ; but eloquence is a gift as innate 
as the genius from which it springs. — 
Farrar. . 

ELOQUENCE— Inspired by the Heart. 

It is amazing to what heights eloquence 
of this kind may reach ! This is that elo- 
quence the ancients represented as ligbining, 
bearing down every opposer ; this the power 
which has turned whole assemblies into 
astonishment, admiration, and awe ; that 
is described by the torrent, the flame, and 
every other instance of irresistible impe- 
tuosity. —Goldsmith. 

ELOQUENCE.— The Native Soil of 

I have always found that all things, moral 
or physical, grew in the soil best suited for 
them. Show me a deep and tenacious 
earth — and I am sure the oak will spring 
up ill it. In a low and damp soil I am 
equally certain of the alder and the willow. 
The free parliament of a free people is the 
native soil of eloquence — ^and in that soil 
will it ever flourish and abound — ^there it 
will produce those intellectual effects which 
drive before them whole tribes and nations 
of the human race, and settle the destinies 
of man.— S. Smith. 

ELOQUENCE,— The Power of 

Pow’r above pow’rsi O heavenly elo- 
quence ! 

That with the strong rein of commanding 
wolds 

Dost manage, guide, and master th* emi- 
nence 

Of men’s affections more than all their 
swords ! 

Shall we not offer to thy excellence 
The richest treasure that our wit affords? 
Thou that const do much more with one 
pen 

Than all the pow’rs of princes can effect ; 
And draw, divert, dispose, jmd fashion men, 
Better than force or rigour can direct ! 
Should we this ornament of glory, then, 

As th’ unmaterial fruits of shades, neglect? 
, Daniel. 

I 

I ELOQUENCE.— Three Kinds of 

There are three kinds of eloquence;— the 
eloquence of passion and syn^hj^t the 
doquence of intellect ; and the dloquence 
of imagination.— G. Gilpillan. 

ELOQUENCE.- The Tide ®f ^ ^ 

Rapt with zeal, pathetic^ bold, and ‘itrong;i 
He troll'd the full tide of eloquence along. 

Falconer. 
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BLYSltTM.— The Happy Cenditioa of 

The vetdant fields vith those of heaven 
may vie. 

With. etW veisted, and a purple sky — 

The bUsi»ful seats of happy souls below. 

Virgil. 

ELYSIUM— Preferred. 

I were now disengaged from my cum- 
brous body, and on my way to Elysium, 
and some superior being should meet me 
in my flight, and make the offer of return- 
ing, and remaining in my body, I should, 
wuhout hesitation, reject the ofler, so much 
should I prefei going to Elysium to be with 
Socrates, and Plato, .and all the ancient 
worthies, and to spend my time in converse 
with them.— Cicero. 

EMANCIPATION.— Universal 

1 speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with 
and inseparable from British sail; which 
proclaims even to the stranger and so- 

i oumer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
iritish earth, that the ground on which 
he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 
genius of ^ITniversal Emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced ; no matter what 
complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have 
burnt upon him ; no matter in what disas- 
trous battle his hbeity may have been 
cloven down; no matter with what so- 
lemnities he may have been devoted upon 
the altar of slavery ; the first moment he 
touches the salfred soil of Britain, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust ; his 
houl walks abroad in her own majesty ; 
his body swells beyond the measure of his 
chains that burst from around him; and 
he stands redeemed, regenerated, disen- 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of Uni- 
versal ^mancipaiion 1 — Curran. 

EMBALMING.— The Practice of 

Among the ancient Egyptians it was 
b^ieved that as long as the TOdy was kept 
from corruption, the soul hovered near it, 
and would ultimately re-animate it in its 
original form; but if the deceased were 
known to be guilty of any crime, his body 
was not allowed to be embalmed or buried. 
They also believed that after the lapse of 
36,000 ydltrs the soul would re-inhabit the 
body ; hence their practhfe of embalming. 
One of the substances for embalming was 
a sort of wax, which, in the Arabic lau- 
is calM mum, from which is de- 
rive the English term— mummy. They 
also embalmed the bodies of those animals 
tlu^ held sacred, such as the monkey, lion, 
J7P 


crocodile, bear, rat, dog, cat, wolf, etc. — 
Loaring. 

EMIGRANT.— The Dreams of the 
Content and placid, to his rest he sank ; 

But dieams, those wild magicians, that do 
play 

Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless 
wrought 

Their will with him. U p rose the thronging 
mart 

or his own native city— roof and spire, 

All glittering bright, in fancy’s frost-woik 
lay : 

The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly 
neigh'd ; 

The favourite dog came frisking round his 
fee^ 

With shrill and joyous bark : familiar doors 
Flew open ; greeting hands with his were 
linVd 

Itl^ friendship’s grasp ; he heard the keen 
debate 

From congregated haunts, where mind with 
mind 

Doth blend and brighten— and, till morning, 
roved 

’Mid the loved scenery of his native land. 

SlGOURNEY- 

EMINENCE.— The Read to 
1 do not hesitate to say that the road to 
eminence and poifhir from an obscure con- 
dition ought not to be made loo easy, nor 
a thing too mudi of course. If rare merit 
be the rarest of all things, it om^ht to pass 
through some sort of probation. The 
Temple of Honour ought to he seat^ on 
an eminence. If it be open tl^ugh virtue, 
let it be remembered too, .that virtue is 
never tried but by some difficulty, and some 
struggle. — ^Burke. 

EMOTION.— The Love of 

The love of emotion is the foundation of 
tragedy. — S. Smith. 

EMOTIONS.— Loving 

All loving .emotions, like plants, shoot 
up most rapidly in the tempestuous atmo- 
sphere of life.— Richter. 

.EMOTIONS.— Three Orders of 

There are three orders of emotions: — 
those of pleasure, which refer to the senses; 
those of harmony, which refer to the mind; 
and those of happiness, which are the 
natural result of a union between harmony 
and pleasure.— Chapone. 

EMPERORS.— Good 

Flavius Vopiscus said— “All thetiames 
of th# good emperors may be engraven on 
a litUe ring.” 1 will not say that there are 
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not any good men 'who are great, but I ^ ill 
say that there are not many great men trho 
are good. — W. SscKEa* 

EMPIRE. — The True 
The true empire is that of thought.— D r. 
ViNET. 


END,— Welt for the 

It is the part of wisdom to wait for the 
end of things ; for God often uproots the 
prosperous, and overturns those who have 
reached the highest pinnacle of {sme. — 
Dr. Davies, 


EMPIRES. — The Change in 
Empires and nations flourish and decay, 

By turns comm^md, and in their turns ol)cy. 

Ovid. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 

No separate interest can subsist between 
employer and employed. If you thrive, 

I tnrive : on your well-domg will depend 
my comfort, my honour, and my character ; 
for 1 shall stand high or the reverse, as I 
act justly or unjustly by you. — ^Stair. 

EMPLOYMENT.— The Advantages of 

Whatever busies the n^d without cor* 
rupting it, has at^ieast this advantage— Hint a 
it rescues the day from idleness; and he^ 
that is never idle will not often be vicious. 
—Dr, Johnson. 

EMPLOYMENT— Necessary for Man. 

With the exception of one extraordinary 
man, 1 have never Moim an individual — 
least of all, a man of genius— healthy and 
happy without a profession ; that is— some 
W^ar emploraent, which does not depend 
on the win of fhe moment, and which can 
be carried on so far mechanicallv, that an 
average quantum ouly^f health, spirits 
and intellectual exertion are ret^uisite to its 
faithful discharge. Three hours of leisure 
unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked 
forward to 'with delight as a change and 
recreation, will suffice tarcidize, in litera- 
ture, a l^er product of what is truly 
genial, than weeks of compulsion,— S. T. 
Coleridge. 

EMULATION— Defined. 

It is a generous ardour 'kindled by the 
praiseworthy examples of others. It in- 
volves in it admiration of the attainments 
we desire to imitate or excel, together with 
a joy springing from the hope of success. 
— BpCK. 

EMULATION — », Spur to Virtue. 

Emulation has been termed a spur to 
virtue, and assumes to be a spur of gold. — 
Colton. 

END«-^Recempense at the 

The end crowns all ; 
And^ihat old common arbitrator— Time, 
Will one day end k.— Shakspeare. 


ENDEAVOUR.— The Reward of every ' 

No endeavour is in vain ; 

Its reward js In the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquish'd gain. 

Longfellow. 


ENDURANCE.— The finhUmityof 

I cannot help thinking that the severe 
and rigid economy of a man in distress has 
something in it very sublime, especially 
if it be endured for tiny len^h of time 
serenely and in silence. I remember a 
very strilMig instance of itdn a young man, 
since de^ ; he was the son of a country 
curate, who had got him a berth on board 
a man-of-war, as midshipman. The poor 
curate made a great effort for his son; 
fitted him out well with clothes, and gave 
him fitly pounds in money. The first week, 
the poor boy lost his chest, clothes, money, 
and everything he had in the world. The 
ship sailed for a foreign station; and his 
loss was without remedy. He immediately 
quitted his me5% ceased to associate with 
the other midshipmen, who were the sons 
of gentlemen ; and for five years, without 
mentioning it to his parents — ^who he knew 
could not assist him— orwflhout borrowing 
a farthing from any human being, without 
a single murmur or complaint, did that 
poor lad endure the most abject and de- 
grading poverty, at a period of life when 
the fe^ngs are most suive to ridicule, and 
the appetites most prone to indul^oe. 
Now, 1 confess I am a mighty advocate 
for the sublimity of such long and patient 
endurance. If you can make the world 
stare and look on, there, you have vanity, 
or compassion, to suppoit you ; but to 
bury all your wretchedness in your own.' 
mind,— to resolve that you will have no 
man's pity, while you have one effort left 
to procure his respect, — to harbour no 
mean thought in the midst of abject 
poverty, but, at the very time you are 
surrounded by circumstances lof humility 
and depression, Uo found a spirit of modest 
independence upon the consciousness of 
havii^ al^ys acted well this is a sub- 
lime, which, though it is found in the shade 
and retixement of life, ought to be held up 
to the piaises of men, and to bo looked 
upon as a noble model for imitation.— S. 
Smitd. 

*71 
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ENEMY. — Benefit! Derived fVom en 

An en^y is often like a medicine, which 
at first sickens and disorders the stomach, 
but afterwards removes the malady, and 
restores the health. An enemy teaches us 
to walk circumspectly, impels us to prayer, 
exercises us in patience, confirms our faith, 
tests our charity, implants meekne^ 
crushes pride, weans us from the world, 
and sweetens to us the prospect of heaven. 
Unless the fire and hammer do their part, 
the shapeless lump of g[uld can never be- 
come the goblet which graces a monarch’s 
table.— SCRIVER. 

ENEMY. — Confidence in an 

To place confidence in an enemy is more 
dangerous than to play with poisonous 
vipers.— T iI'CK. 

ENEMY. — A Friend Changed into an 

From necessity, oppose or thwart a 
friend, and, unless his affection be pure 
as the light, and firm as a rock, he will 
probably become your bitterest enemy. 
You may be possessed of many eminent 
virtues ; l)ut these will not avail for you in 
his estimation. His mind, ^*set on fire 
of hell,’’ will think only of that evil, or 
supposed evil, which you have done him, 
or of that unfortunate blemish in your 
character which he has unfortunately wit- 
nessed and c^crlv published “from Dan 
to Beersheba.” 1 1 is ** tender mercies are 
very ciuel.” Nor will his revengefulness 
subside, until the object of his hate reaches 
that (juiet place “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are for ever 
at rest.”— Dr. Davifs, 

ENEMY. — Kindness to an 

A slave, who had by the force of his 
sterling worth risen high in the confidence 
of his master, saw one day, trembling in 
the slave-market, a negro, whose grey head 
and bent form showed him to be in the last 
weakness of old age. He implored his 
master to purchase him. He expressed his 
surprise, but gave his consent. The old 
man was bought and conveyed to the 
estate When there, he who had plead^ 
for him took him to his own cabin — placed 
him on his own bed — ^fed him at his own 
board — gave him water from his own cup ; 
when hd shivered carriea him into the sun- 
shine ; when he drooped in the heat, bore 
him softly to the shade. **What is the 
meaning of all this?^' asked a witness, 
“Is he your father?” “No.” “Is he, 
then, y'oar friend?’' *’Nol he ismy enemy 
Years ago he stole me from my native vil- 
lage, and sold me for a slave : and the good 
Lord hastaid^Uf thine enemy hunger, feed 
17s 


him : if he thirst, give him drink, for in sd 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head.* **— Stanford. 

ENERGIES— must not Stagnate. 

Never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of too many irons in the fii*e 
conveys an abominable error. You cannot 
have too many — ^poker, tongs, and all : 
keep them all a-going.— Dr. A. Clarke. 

ENERGY.— The Effect of 

The longer I live, the more deeply am I 
convinced that that which makes the dif- 
ference between one man and another — 
between the weak and powerful, the great 
and insignificant — is energy, invincible de- 
termination — a purpose once formed, and 
then death or victory. This equality will do 
anything that is to be done in the world ; 
and no two-legged creature can become a 
man without it.— Buxton. 

ENREGY.— Mental 

As on the one hand mental energy is 
stinted and chilled by absolute penury, and 
the necessity of daily labour for daily bread, 
so on the other hand it is at least as likely 
to be repressed and destroyed by too abun- 
dant leisure, by the sense of security which 
belongs to an assured position, and by the 
thousand opportunities of easy enjoyment 
which wealth and leisure confer.— L ord 
Stanley. 

ENERGY. — ^The Possession of 

He alone has energy that cannot be de- 
prived of it. — L avater. 

ENGAGEMENTS.— Long 

Long engagements are like opium-eating ; 
all the raptures are at the b^inning, and 
are dearly purchased by the feverish excite- 
ment and startling tremors w*hich assail us 
as we proceed,— An DY. 

ENGLAND.— The Christianity of 

The reason why England is the strongest 
nation is— because it is the most Christian 
nation, because it has the most moral power. 
It has more than we have. We like to hdk 
about ourselves on the fourth of July— ve 
love to fan ourselves with eulogies ; but we 
are not to be compared to-(ky with Old 
England. 1 know her surly faults — 1 know 
her stubborh conceit, btit taking her up on 
one side, and down on the other, there is 
not another nation that represents so much 
Christianity as England*— xI.W. Beecher. 

BNOLANO.— of 

It is the glory, if not one of the distinc- 
tive principles of the Church of England, 
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that she is at the same time Protestant and 
Catholic-^Protestant in the attitude of op- 
position to the innovations of the Church 
of Rome, and Catholic os a sound and 
living member of that one Church which is 
the body of Christ — Bp. Jackson. 

The total number of benefices, or, more 
properly, separate incumbencies in England, 
is well-nigh eleven thousand ; the number 
of church places of worship within these 
districts is considerably greater. In each 
of these places is heard the sound of the 
Sabbath-bell, inviting all who hear it to 
assemble and unite in the services of 
Christian worship. Can any sensible man 
question, as it respects the population 
^nerally, the mighty effects of these weekly 
associations, and these regular means of 
grace? Can it be doubted that a vast 
influence is thus everywhere at work, opera- 
ting beneficially upon the moral feelings and 
character of the people at large?— Dealtry. 

ENGLAND.— The Homes of 
The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand I 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'tf all the pleasant land ! 

The oeer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
. Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night. 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light ! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in songs, 
Or childhood’rtale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

Tlie cottage hojnes of England t 
By thousands on her plains 
They are smiling o’er the silv’ry brook, 

And round the hamlet-fanes ; 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep* 
Each from its nook of leaves ; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

Hemans. 

BNGLAND.— The Hospitality of 
The hospitality of England has become 
famous in the world ; and, I think, nof 
without reason. I doubt not there is just 
as much hospitable feeling jn other coun- 
tries ; but in England the matter of cosi- 
ness and home-comfort has been so studied, 
and matured, and reduced to system, that 
they really have it fit 'tetr power to effect 
more towards niakii||(1||w msts comfort- 
. able than perhaps attt other people. — 
Mrs, Stowe. 


BNGLAND.-^Tha Industry and Commeied 
of 

It must, indeed, be a mtifying sight to 
any man who is connected with the destinies 
of this great country to visit the seats of 
industry and commerce— to witness the 
wonderful effects of creative genius — of 
inventive skill, and persevering and s\ic« 
cehsful exertion. There are other parts of 
the globe which appear to have been more 
favoured by nature — there are lands in which 
the natural warmth of the sun suffices for 
the comforts of mankind— where the teem- 
ing soil, either spontaneously or with tri- 
fling labour, produces everything which the 
people require for the satisfaction of their 
limited wants ; but in those regions there 
is no moral and intellectual improvement, 
there is no social progress, and the people’s 
minds are lulled asleep by the ease with 
which their immediate wants are supplied 
— ^are dormant, and make no advancement. 
In these British Islands Nature, at first 
sight, appears to frown upon us; but if 
she is perseveringly and without cessation 
wooed, she relaxes into smiles, and end- 
lessly showers upon us unnumbered bless- 
ings. Providence appears, at first sight, to 
have been less proaigal to these islands in 
her precious gifts than she has been in 
other parts of the globe ; but it would be a 
great mistake to believe that it was so. I» 
other countries the treasures of Providence 
are scattered broadcast over the surface. 
They have only to be gathered and enjoyed. 
They are, however, not the less abundant 
here ; they arc not the less conducive to all 
the wants which the minds," and habits, 
and usages of men may require ; but they 
are locked up in a strong box, the lock of 
which cannot be picked, and whxh can 
only be opened by the forcible applica- 
tion of the crowbar. That application the 
people of these isbnds make, and opening 
that secret chest, they find in it abundance 
of wealth, by which they are enabled to 
bring to their shores all that the other por- 
tions of the earth prodtice, and which we 
may want for our enjoyment. — Palmer- 
ston, 

ENGLAND.— Liberty In 

Of all European countries, England is 
the one where, during the longest period, 
the government hdS been most quiescent, 
and the people most active ; where popular 
freedom has been settled on the widest 
basis ; where each man is most able to say 
what he thinks, and do what he likes; 
where everyone can follow his own bent, 
and propagate his own opinions ; where, 
religious persecution being little known, the 
play and flow of the human mindi may be 
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clwly seen, unchecked by those restraints 
16 lirmich it elsewhere subjected ; where 
the profession of hetesy is least dangerous, 
and the practice of dissent most common ; 
where hostile creeds flourish side by side, 
and rise and decay without disturbance, 
according to the wants of the people ; 
where all interests, and all classes, both 
stAotual and temporal, are most left to take 
caVe of themsdves ; and where, in a word, 
thosp^ dangerous extremes to which inter- 
ference gives rise, having been avoided, 
de^*ism and rebellion are equally raie, 
and* concession being recognized as the 
groundwork of policy, the n<itional progress 
has been least disturbed by the power of 
privileged classes, by the influence of parti- 
cular sects, or by the violence of arbitiary 
rulers.— JlUCKU.^ * 


ENGLAND.— Love for 
I love thee, O my native Isle ! 

Dear as my mother’s earliest smile. 
Sweet as my father’s voice to me 
Is all 1 hoar and all 1 see. 

When glancing o’er thy beauteous land 
In view thy public virtues stand, 

The guardian angels of thy coast, 

Who watch the dear domestic host 
The heart’s affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 

J. Montgomery. 


Land of our fathcis 1 precious unto me, 
Since the first joys of thinking infancy, 
When of thy gallant chivalry I read, 

And hugg’d the volume on my sleepless bed ! 
O England ! dearer far than life is dear, 

If I forget thy prowess, never more 
Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents ro.ir. 

W. WOR^SWOR'lII. 

ENGLAND.— The Nobility of 
The nobility of England is the most en- 
lightened, the best educated, the wisest, 
bravest in Europe.— Rousseau. 


ENGLAND — the Rome of the Waters. 
Rome of the waters I on thy sea-girt rock, 
Far from the battle and the tempest’s shock, 
Thou sittest proudly on thine ocean throne, 
A sceptred queen, majestic and alone I 
In fairy state, on emerald couch reclined, 
Rock’d bf the waves, and cradled in the 
wind I ^ 

Far o’er the deep thy enmson flag unfurl’d, 
Streams like a meteor to the gazing world. 
With stately necks and boun^ng motion, 
ride 

nt bark^ like swans upon the 


Lift up their sweUing bosoms to the sky, 
And spread their wings, to woo the ^es 
Am high.— T. K. Hbrvey. 
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ENGLANIl.--The Royal Rule of 

The peace, the freedom, the happiness, 
the order which Victoria’s rule guarantees, 
are part of my birthright as an Englishman, 
and I bless God for my share 1 Where 
else shall I And such liberty of action, 
thought, speech, or laws which protect me 
so well I— Thackeray. 

ENGLAND.— The Safety of 

Let us be back’d with God and with the 
seas 

Which lie hath given for fence impregnable. 
And with their helps only defend our- 
selves ; 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

ENGLAND.— The Strefagth of 

England has been destroyed every ten or 
fifteen years— from the time of the Armada 
to the present day — in the prophecies of 
men. Every few years she has oeen about 
to be overthrown by sea; she has been 
about to be ploughed up by the land ; she 
has been about to be stripped of her re- 
sources in India, and in other paits of the 
globe. Nations have formed a^J^nces 
against her; the armies and fleets of the 
ciMlized world have gone about her; her 
interests, political and pecuniary, liave been 
repeatedly and violently assailed ; and y«t 
she stood, as she now stands, mistress of the 
seas, and the strongest power on earth. 

11. W. Beecher. 

ENGLANDr- Trees in 

Trees here are an oicler of nobility ; and 
they wear their crowns rignt kingly. — M rs. 
SiWE. 

ENGLISH. — The Characteristics of the 
We are a mixed race, and our character 
partakes of the comjiipund nature of our 
descent. Its excellence consists not in one 
predominant quality, but in the union of 
several ; we have not the rich humour and 
glowing imagination of the Spaniard^ the 
insidious refinement of the Italians, nor the 
delicacy and gaiety of the French ; but we 
have a sprinkling of all these. — Lofft. 

ENGLISH, — Perseverance of the 

If the English were in a paradise of 
Spontaneous productions, they would con- 
tinue to dig and plough, though they were 
never a peach nor a pine-apple the better 
for it, —S. Smith. 

ENGLISHMAN.— The Superiority of an 

An Englishman would live twenty years 
in a house without knowing his neighbours ; 
a Frenchman would kne^ all of them Uk 



ENJOYUBUT. 

turenty-four hours. Let the sociable French- 
man be planted among the tattooed i^ders 
of the South Seas, and in two years he 
would be found tattooed ; put an English- 
man in the same position, and he would be 
kmg ^ the hland in the time. -^K ossuth. 

ENJOYMENT.— The Beat 

Enjoyment is derived, more or less, from 
physical and mental en^ements ; but tlie 
best, which flows in upon the soul with a 
never-ending tide, is the puiegift of Heaven. 
—Dr. Davies. 

ENJOYMENT— Inexpressible. 

I have always fell tiue enjoyment cannot 
be expressed in words — Rousse\u. 

ENJOYMENTS.— The Uncertainty of 

You would think him an absurd man 
who, when he secs an eagle in his field, 
would take great gire how to fence it in 
there, whereas no fence can secure it, make 
it as high as he can. The eagle, when she 
list, w3l make use of her wings and fly 
away ; she will do it cerfainly. Such winged 
things ai e the enjoyments of this hfe. There 
is nothing so certain as our utter uncertainty 
of having them dr keeping them. — CtARK- 


ENJOYMENTS.— Worldly 

Woidly enjoyments are but like hot 
waters,, which, as some affirm, are soonest 
congealed in fiosty weather. — W. Secklr. 

ENMITIES.— The Difficulty of Reconciling 

Wliere enmities are of long standing, 
and of a serious nature, it is difficult to 
effect a real reconciliation; for it isjDre- 
\entcd either by suspicion, or by the <Miie 
of vengeance.— Guicciardini. 

ENMITY- Hated. 

'Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 

1 hate it, and desire all good men’s love. 

Siiakspsare. 

ENNUI.— The Birth of 

Ennui was bom one day of uniformity. — 
MorTK 

ENNUI.— The Evils Produced by 

perhaps has made more gamblers 
than avarice, more drunkards than thirst, 
and perhaps as many suicides as despair. — 
Colton. 

ENOCH.— The Character of 

He “ came to God ; ” “ he walked with 
God;" and he pleased God.*l--DR. T. 
HAMaTON, 


BNTVIOUB. 

ENOCH.— The Character of 

He wa<i the most saintly of ** the world’s 
giey fathers;” hence “he was not; for 
God took him.”— E. Davies. 

ENOUGH.— The Happiness of Possessing 

Much will always wanting be 
To him who much desires. Thrice happy 
he 

To whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, 
With sparing hand, but just enough has 
given.— A. CoWLLY. 

ENTERPRISES.— The Pate of 

All enterprises which are b^;un incon- 
siderately, are Molent at fire beginning, but 
‘■oon languish. — T aciius, 

ENTERTAINMENTS.— InteHeCtusl 

Man in his lowest state Itos no pleasures 
but those of sense, and no waills but those 
of appetite ; afterwards, when society is 
divided into different ranks, and some are 
appointed to labour for the support of others, 
those whom their superiority sets free from 
labour begin to look for intellectual enter- 
tainments. Thus while the shephods were 
attending their flocks, their masters made 
the first astronomical observations ; so music 
X. said to have had its origin from a man at 
leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer. 
— SirJ. Reynolds. '‘ s * 

ENTHUSIASM— in Adversity. 

Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be met 
with in seasons of calm and unruffied pros- 
peiity. Enthusiasm flouiishes in adversity, 
kindles in the hour of danger, and awakens 
to deeds of lenown. The terrors of per- 
secution onl^ sei^ to quicken the eneigy 
of its purposes. It swells in proud inte- 
grity, and, great in the purity of its cause, 
It can scatter defiance amidst hosts of 
enemies I — Chalmers. 

* 

ENTHUSIASM— Defined. 

It is the genius of sincerity, and truth 
accomplishes no victories without it.— 
LvrTON. 

ENTHUSIASM— the Noblest Condltioa. 

Enthusiasm for what is good and great is 
the noblest condition the heart can know, 
a diimosition in which it were well if it 
could continually abide.— D r. Vinbt. 

ENVIOUS.— All are ^ 

We are all envious naturally: but, by 
checking envy, we get the ^jetter of it.— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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ENVIOUS — of Anotiher’i Bute. 

The lioS craved the iox’s art ; 

The fox the lion's force and heart ; 

The cock implored the pigeon’s flight. 
Whose wings were rapid, strong, and light; 
The pigeon strength of wing despised, 

And the cock’s matchless v^oiir prized ; 
The Ashes wish’d to graze the plain ; 

The beasts to skim beneath the main : 
Thus, envious of another’s state, 

Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

Gay. 

envious.— T he Praise of the 

The praise of the envious is far less 
creditable than their censure ; they praise 
onl^ that which ftcy can surpass, but that 
which surpasses them they censure. — Col- 
tOn. 

ENVY.— The Attitude of 

Envy never walks erect, but, like a ser- 

f ient,' crawls along the ground. Fit attitude 
or t he meanest vice,- tiic blackest passion 
of the human heart ! — D r. Davies. 

ENVY.— The Blindness of 
]t.n \7 is blind, and can do nothing but 
dispipise virtue.— S olon. 

>NVY.— The Cause of 

A who hath no virtue in himself 
ever efLvieth virtue in others; for men's 
minds wll eithci feed upon their own good, 
4pr updr others’ evil ; and who wanteth 
the one, wilj, prey upon the other. — L oro 
Bacon. 

BiNVV*-*-The Cure for 

The Only cure for enyy is ro look upon 
the prosperity of the japvied person as be- 
lohgibg ^ self. -D ionysius. 

ENVY— Deflned. 

• Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, 
caaeed by the consideration of a good we 
desire, obtained by one we think should 
not hate had it before us. — L ocke. 


Restless in spite; while, watChinl to de- 
stroy, 

She pines and sickens at another’s jo7 ; 

Foe to herself, distressing and dist^mat* 

She bears her own tormentor in Hor hornast. 

pvro. 

ENVY— Pounded in Qrief. 

Envy, like a corrodi^ plolster, lies 
gnawii^ at the heart, and indeed is founded 
m grieC that being the object of it either 
in himself or others, through all the con- 
ditions that are. Either he grieves in 
himself when ^another is happy, or else, if 
ever he does rejoice, it is certainly because 
another does suffer ; so calamity seems the 
centre that he points into.— Feltham. 

EPICURE.— The 

In choice 

Of morsels^for the body, nice he was, 

And scrupulous, ana knew all wines by 
sm^ll 

Or taste ; and every composition kftew 
Of cookery.— R. PoLLOK. 

EPIGRAMMIST.- The 

He is a kind of vagabond writer ; and 
his works are like a running banquet, that 
have much variety, bht Utile of a sort — 
S. Butler. 

EPITAPH— on Charles 11. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 
WJjAse word no man relies on ; 
Wlidnever said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. — Rochester. 

EPITAPH.— The Writer of an 

He should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance 
must be nflide for some degree of exagge- 
rated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a man 
IS not upon oath. — Dr. Johnson. 

EQUALITY.— Moral 

All honest men, whethef* counts or 
cobblers, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moral distinctions. — S, Smith. 


BNVYr— Described. 

r 4 vid and meagre wefe her looks ; her eye, 
M fouLAstorted glances turned awTy ; 
A'hqfml of gall her inward parts po!>.sess’d, 
An^pread a greenness o’er her canker’d 
*’hrcast; 

teeth were brown with rust, and, from 

, $he never smiles but when me wietched 
^ l^urlSS^U^kalice^th a moment’s sleep, 


EQUALITY.— Nature has fio 

Nature has no equality ; its sovereign 
law is subordination and dependence.— 
Vauvenargues. 

EQUALITY— The Bole. 

The sole equality on earth is death. 

P. J. Bailey, 


EQUALITY— Undesirable. 

If all people were equal, the world 
could not go on; nobody would serve 
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antother, and there Mrould be no peace.— 
LVTlx^iu 

EQtXAHWXtY— Lott. 

A thin^ bften lost, but seldom feund.— 
Mk&/ Balfour. 

BQUANIM ITY— Preserved. 

The equaniiuily which a few persons pre- 
serve through dhe diversities of prosperous 
and adverse life, reminds me of certain 
aquatic plants which spread their tops on 
the Surface of the water, and with a won- 
derful elasticity keep the surface still, if the 
water swells, or if it falls. — F oster. 


our facts and faculties are alike limited, 
and by a pretension to knowledge far 
beyond our actual attainment Let us 
beware of the 6rst wrong direction of 
thought and feeling, however minute the 
degree; fearful be the after devia* 
tions.— D r. R. W. Hamilton. 

ERROR. — A Brotherhood of 
There is a brotherhood of error as close 
as the brotherhood of truth. — A rgyll. 

ERROR.— ‘The Defence of 

Error cannot be defended bnt by error.-— 
Bp. Jewel. 


EQUITY— a Refined Science. 

Equity has shaped itself into a refined 
science which no human faculties can 
master without long and Intense applica- 
tion. —Macaulay. 

EQUITY.— The Uncertainty of 

Equity is a roguish thing : for law we 
have a measure, we know what to trust to ; 
equity is according to the conscience of him 
that IS chancellor ; and as that is larger or 
nanower, so is equity. It is all one as if 
they should make the standard foi the 
measure we call a foot, a chancellor’s foot. 
What an uncertain measure would this be ! « 
One chancellor has a long foot, another a 
short foot, a thud an indifferent foot ; it is 
the same thing in the chancellor’s con- 
science.— Selden. * " 

EQUIVOCATION.— Counsel against 

As you must be carefiiVnot to lie, so you 
must avoid coming near it. You must not 
ejuivocate, nor speak anything po>itively 
for which you have no authority but report, 
or conjecture, or opinion. — SlR M. Hale. 

EQUIVOCATION.— Guilty of 

He who is guilty of equivocation may be 
fisirly susp^ed of hypocrisy.— Maunder. 

ERR.— Liability to * 

To err is human — to foigive dfWne. 

Pope, j 


ERROR. — ^The Duration of 

A hundred years, to be sure, is a very 
little time for the duration of a national 
error ; and it is so far fiom being reasonable 
to look for its decay at so short a date, that 
it can hardly be eitpected, within such 
limits, to have displayed the full bloom of 
its imbecility. — S. SMITH. 

ERROR. — Live Down 

If we do not live down error, I am sure 
we shall never dispute it down. — T. Adams. 

ERROR.— Many Suffer the Mischief of 

If those alone who ** sowed the -wind 
dul reap the whirlwind,” it would be wdl. 
But the mischief is— that the blindneft of 
bigotry, the madn^s of ambition, and the 
miscalculations of diplomacy, s^ thfik 
victims principally amongst Ihe Inmocent 
and the unoffending. The cottage is sure 
to suffer for eveiy error of the court, the 
cabinet, or the camp. When error ^ta ^ 
the seat of power and of authority^ and la 
generated in high places, it may bfi 
pared to that tonent which originates indeed 
in the mountain, m commits its devasta- 
tion in the vale. — Colton. 

♦ X 

ERRORS. — The Univenality of ^ 

There is no place where weeds do not 
grow, and there is no heart whese enors 
are not to be found,— J, S. Knowles. 

ERUDITION— Compared to a Hawk. 


ERROR.— The Approach of 

Error is insidious in its approaches. It 
flatters by liberality and betrays by sophism. 
We are not reaonciled to it at once. There 
are disgusts to be allayed and fears to be 
vanquiwed. Little by little we are allured. 
Of none^ perhaps, is the equivocal ohaiucter 
more certain than of this. We believe it 
always oi^nates in an undue oonoeption 
of sin. This may be greatly mo^fied. It 
does not "appear sin.” Often, we believe, , 
is it strengthened bytlie foigetfidness that | 

A 


’Tis of great importance to the-lKMiour 
of learning, that mga of business Should 
know erudition is not like a Lgkt which 
fiies high, and delights in nothing^t 
ing ; but that ’tis rather like a hawk, Which 
soars aloft indeed, but can stoop wheAtshe 
finds it convenient, and seize her pr^.— 
Lord Bacon. 

BSSBNCB.— Tb. Chuige of ’ 

This word scarcely underwent a mops 
complete transformation, 
the abstract of the ve^b " to 
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to denote something sufficiently concrete to 
be indosed in a glass bottle.— J. S. Mill. 

estates. — T he Greatness of our 

The greatness of our estates is no argu- 
ment for the goodness of our hearts.— -\V. 
Secker. 

ESTEEM -Coveted. 

Many covet human esteem, and are de- 
termined to secure it, even though lhc> 
sacrifice virtue and conscience to false 
greatness and popular glory.— J.W ebstei:. 

ESTEEM.— The Worth of 

When esteem has been excited by llu 
manifestation of amiable qualities, or by .1 
life spent in usefulness, it is worth mote 
than a flashing diadem.— T ope. 

ESTIMATE. — A Wrong Way to 

To pri/e ourselves by what we have^ and 
not by what we arc^ is to estimate the value 
of the jewel by the golden frame which 
contains it. Grace and gold can live to- 
gether; but the smallest degiee of the 
former in the heart is preferable to a chain 
of tlie latter about the neck. — W. Secklk. 

ESTRANGEMENT.— The Bitterness of 

To be estranged from one whom we have 
tenderly and constantly loved is one of th 
bitterest trials the heart can ever know. — 
PRYNNE. 

ETERNITY. — All must Participate in 
Eternity, by all or wished or feared. 

Shall be by all or suffered or enjoyed. 

W. Mason. 

ETERNITY,— Definitions of 

Eternity is infinite duration ; duration 
discharged from all limits, without begin- 
ning, without succession, and without end. 
The schoolmen phrase it punctum stans^ 
on ever-abiding present.— P rof. Hodgic. 

The following question was put in writing 
to a boy in the deaf and dumb school at 
Paris Wh-it is eternity?” He wrote 
as an answer — ** It is the life-time of iht 
Almighty.”— Arvin# 

ETERNITY— Diffem from Time. 

Elemitv hath neither beginning nor end. 
Time bain both. Eternity comprehends in 
itself all years, all ages, all perils of age-s, 
and difi^s from time as the sea and the 
riven ; thi sea never changes places and is 
alvajrs onevmter, but the nvers glide along 
and are swallow<^ up in the sea; so is time 
lay ctejmitj.-«CHARNOCK, 


STERN XT Y — Immeasurable. 

The longest time that man may live, 

The lapse of generations of his race, 

'fhe continent entire of time itself, 

Bears not proportion to eternity ; 

Huge as a fraction of a grain of dew, 
Co-measured with the broad unbounded 
ocean 1 

There ib the life of man— his proper time, 
Looking at which this life is but a gust^ 

A puff of breath tliat’s scarcely felt cre 
gone.— J. S. Knowles. 

ETERNITY.— Painting for 

Zeuxis being asked why he was so long 
about a picture, answered— “I paint fur 
eternity.”— Powlr. 

ETERNITY.— Reel in 

** We arc now old ; is it not time we 
should rest?” “Kest!” exclaimed Ar- 
nault, ”have we not all eternity to rest in?” 
—Nicole. 

ETERNITY.— A Sight of 

I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright ; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, 
years, 

Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the 
w’^orld 

And all her train were hurl’d. 

11. Vaughan. 

ETERNITY.— The Soul’s Share in 

O endless, though divine. Eternity I 
Th’ immortal soul shares but a part of thccl 
For thou werl present when our life began, 
When the warm dust shot up in breathing 
man.— Gay. 

ETHICS — in Relation to ^fetue. 

It i.s a mistake to think that a laige system 
of ethics, dissected according to the nice 
distinctions of logic, and m'ethodically re- 
plenished with definitions, divisions, dis- 
tinctions, and syllogisms, is r^uisite or 
sufficient to make men virtuous. The actual 
osscssion of one virtue is preferable to the 
are speculative knowledge of all arts and 
sciences together.— Boyle. 

ETHICS AND LQGIC— Compared. 

Ethics makes a man’s soul mannerly and 
wise ; but logic is the armouiy of reason, 
furnished with all offensive and defensive 
weapons.— Dr. Fuller. 
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ETIQUETTE— Pefined. 

The forma required by good breeding, or 
prescribed by authority, to be observed In 
social or official life. — ^P rescott* 

ETIQUETTE. — Iidury by the Want of 

Whoever pays a visit that is not dasired, 
or talks longer than the listener is willing to 
attend, is guilty of an injury that he cannot 
repair, and takes away that which he cannot 
give.— D r. Johnson. 

EVAPORATION. — The Amount of 

Nearly one hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand millions of tons of water are annually 
e\aporated from the surface of Great Britain 
alone ; and neaily two millions of Ions of 
water are annually discharged upon each 
square mile of its surface : a quantity which 
gives three thousand tons per acre. — ^PR. 
Brewer. 

EVAPORATION. — Consequences of no 

If evaporation were to cease, the heavens 
would drop no rain, the springs would dry 
up, the rivers be exhausted, vegetation would 
utterly fail, and the earth become a waste 
and barren wilderness. — Dr. Brewer. 

EVASIONS— Abhorred. 

Evasions arc employed either to avoid 
speaking the truth or performing a good 
action. Hence a lover of the resd and the 
true, as well as the tender-hearted and 
benevolent, hold them in direct and un- 
speakable abhorrence.— £. Davies. 

EVENING. — ^The Beauties of the 

The moon is up, and yet it is not 
night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of dory streans along the Alpine height 
Of blue F»ff mountains : heaven is 
free 

From clouds, bat of all colours seems to 
be,— 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, — 
Whore the Day joins the past eternity. 
While, on the other hanq, meek Dian’s 
crest 

Floats through th®. azure air— an island of 
the blest i 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o*cr half the lovely heaven ; 
but still 

Von sunny sea heaves brightly, and re- 
mains 

Boil’d o’er the peak of the for Bhsetian 
hill 


As Day and Night conlending were; until 

Nature reclaim’d her order gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

• The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Wliich streams upon her stream, and glassed 
within it glows. 

Fill’d «rith the face of heaven, which, 
from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters; all its 
hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse ; 

And now they change ; a pder shadow 
strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting 
day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

'1 lie last still loveliest, — till — *tis gone,— 
and all is gray. — B yron. 

EVENING.— A Calm 

An evening 

Calm as the slumber of a lovely girl 

Dreaming of hope ! — H ouseman. 

EVENING— In the East. 

The sun at last— 

** Sinks as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfaU.” 

Twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular 
birds and animals awaken from their mid- 
day torpor, and prepare to enjoy their 
nightly revels. The hawk-moths now take 
the place of the gayer butterflies, which 
withdraw with the departure of light ; in- 
numerable beetles make short and uncertain 
flights in the deepening shade, and in pur- 
suit of them and the other insects that fre- 
quent the dusk, the night-jar, with expanded 
jaws, takes low and rapid circles above the 
plains and pools. 

Darkness at last descends, and every ob- 
ject fades in night and gloom ; bu^ still the 
munnur of innumerable insects arises from 
the glowing earth. The fruit-eating bats 
launw themselves from the high branches 
on which they haveimng suspe^ed during 
the day, and cluster round the mango-trees 
and tamarinds ; and across the grey sky the 
owl flits in pursuit of the night-moths, on a 
wing so soft and downy that the air scarcely 
betrays its pulsations. The palm-cat now 
descends from the crest of the cocoa-nut, 
where die had lurked during tlMHlay» and 
the glossy genette, emerging frxm some 
hollow tree, steals along the branches to 
surprise the slumbering birds. Meaawhilc^ 
among the grass, alrmy damp with dew, 
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end $»m the thceb^ bwihes issue 
fhotvm of dne-tHfls, w^oae pele-gre^ 
HeAes mrkle in the mtdiugpi darkn^ 
tip the 4a)f retqnts* bod momtsf ‘‘pales* 
their iiteffiMtuid hi^s/'-^TfiNNKirr* , 

BVBHlNQh^*4<&etied to « Mother. 

How £ke a tender mother* * 

With loving: thodi^ heguihal. 

Fond natuxe seems to lull to rest | 

Each faint add UFeaiy child 1 
Drawing the curtain t^erly^ | 

Affectionate and mild. 

$ 

Hark 1 tp the gentle lullaby, 

That through the trees is creeping, 

Those sleepy trees that nod their heads, 

Kre the moon as yet comes peeping, I 
Like a tender nurse, to see if all 
Her little ones are sleeping. 

One little flutt’ring bird. 

Like a child in a dream of pain, 

Has chirp’d and started up, 

Then nestled down again : 

Oh ! a child and a bird, as they sink to rest, 
Are as like as any twain.— C. Young. 

BVENINQ.— Love for 
I have loved thee — Evening ; I have felt 
My soul between thy gentle influence melt : 
A spirit of sweet melancholv floats 
O’er all thy scenes, and torills in all thy 
notes, 

Breathes in the fragrant langour of thy sigh, 
Weeps in thy dews, and blushes in thy sky. 

Macaulay. 

EVBNINO.—The Stillness of 
How still the evening is, 

As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony 1 
Shakspeare. 

EVENING.— The Tints of 

The sun has sunk behind the hill, 

But over earth, and sky, and air. 

Eve’s crimson tints are glowing still. 

And tidings from the morrow bear. 

Thus hope, when sinks life’s happiness, 
Upon our night of sorrow glows, 
Promising brighter, endless bliss, 

After our pugrimage of woes. 

Ingelhorn. 

BVBNINQ.^A Walk in the 

The sun was just hovering over the verge 
of the western horizon, as 1 took my soli- 
tary walk, to inhale tlie refreshing breezes, 
Never did I witness a finer evening, or 
behold nature arrayed in a more lovely 
dress. At one extremity of the landscape, 
the eastern bills, whose summits and slopes 
sfo 


were covered with towers and scattered 
Villages, presented their bold outlines, bril'* 
liantly mlded by the farewell beams of 
tbe seitTne sun.; in another direction, the 
majestic Thames appeared like a sheet of 
poiiBhed silver, with its numerous vessels 
under sail The neighbouring fields exhi- 
bited iprery variety of beauty and plentitude; 
here nch pastures sprinkled with cattle, 
and there waving com ripe for the reaper’s 
sickle. I entex^ a favourite wood, and 
found a delicious pleasure in its cool and 
retired walks. What a diversity of vege- 
table products, with every elegance of form 
and cqlour, attracted the eyet What a 
concert of music, from the feathered chori- 
sters of the grove, soothed and delighted 
the ear ! Emeiging from this umbrageous 
retreat, I ascended a rising ground, and be- 
held the western sky all in a glow, the clouds 
being tiimed with gold, and garnished with 
stripes of the finest purple. As I stood on 
the eminence, and glanced my eye to the 
east, the moon appeared, not, us the poet 
expresseth it — “rising in clouded majesty,” 
but shining with a pure and softened radi- 
ance in th^e crystal vault of heaven. At 
this moment I could not forbear exclaiming 
— What a theatre of wonders is the world 
we inhabit !— Edmeston. 

EVENING.— The Way to Welcome 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

COWPFR. 

EVENING— in Winter. 

The evening is beautiful, and the heavens 
are full of stars, mirroring their silveiy faces 
in the snow; and the still woods are 
jewelled with ice-diamonds, and waiting 
waveless the rising moon. And the Northern 
Lights like zephyrs zoned with rainbows, 
are waltzing on the pearly pavements of 
the polar sky. And the mountains look 
like waves of a silver sea, rising heaven- 
ward to greet the stars ; and the sky like 
a sea of molten sapphire, with its golden 
tresses drooping fondly on the brow of the 
mountains. It is beautiful; for this fir- 
mament above is the great album of the 
Creator, and the suns are the syllables ami 
the stars are the letters with which He 
r *gis'ers His handiworks 1— Burritt. 

EVENTS.— Coming 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical 
lore^ 

And coming events cast their shadows 
before.— T. Campbell 
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SVBIVYS.— The Contempt of ell 

There can be no peace in human life 
without tiie contempt of all events. He 
that troubles his head with drawing con- 
sequences from mere ooptingencies, ^11 
never be at rest — L'Estrange. 

BVBNT8. — Bxtmordinaiy 

Man reconciles himself to almost an)( 
event, however trying^ if it happens in the 
ordinary course of nature. It is the extra- 
ordinary alone that he rebels against. There 
is a moral idea associated with this feeling ; 
for the extraordinaiy appears to be some- 
thing like an injustice of Heaven, — HuM- 
BOLDF, 

EVBR,~The Word— 

A little word of only two syllables of two 
letters each, but of mighty and exhaustless 
import. Like an unfathomable ocean, it 
cannot be sounded by man or angel !— 
Dr. Davies. 

EVBRMORE.— For 

For evermore 1 — for an existence to which 
the age of the earth, of the starry heavens, 
of the whole vast universe, is less than a 
rooming dream for a life which, after the 
reiteration of millions of centuries, shall 
begin the endless race with the freshness 
of infancy, and all the eagerness that 
welcomes enjoyments ever new !— 'W. A. 
Butler, 

EVIDENCE— Defined. 

Evidence is a fact, or a series of facts, 
adduced for the purpose of proving the 
truth of some otner fact that has been 
affirmed.— I. Taylor. 

EVIDENCES.— Books of 

Books of evidences, begone ! One sun- 
set, one moonlight hour, one solemn 
meditation of the night, one conversation 
at evening with a kindred heart, is worth 
you all 1 Such scenes, such moments, 
dissolve the most massive doubts easily 
and speedily as the evening air sucks down 
the mimic mountains of vapour which lie 
along the verge of heaven I — G, Gil- 
FILLAN, 

EVIL. — The Antagonism of 

Evil is in antagonism with the entire 
creation.— ZscHOKKB. 

EVIL, — The Custom of 

The custom of evil makes the heart ob- 
durate against all instructions to the con- 
trary. --Hooker. 


EVtL.^TIie Death of 

Ko evil dies sp vam us that which k 
pa^tieutly suekbwd.— W. SbceUr. 

-EVIL.— Th^ Drei^ of 

Be lord of thy owh mind ; 

The dread pfevil is the^otst of iBs 
Half of thP ills wo hoard within oUr hearts 
Are ills because we ho4td them. 

# ' B.' W. Procter, 

EVlU-^The Origin of 

Many have puzzled thomselveB about the 
origin of evil. I observe that tfierg is evil, 
and that there is a way to escape it ; and 
with this I begin and end^jt HeWTON. 

EVIL — Outlives Good. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

I Shakspeare. 

EVIL.- The Permission of 
Evil is permitted that thereby greater 
good may be secured to the universe. — 
Prof. Hitchcock, 

EVIL. — A Remedy for 
In tlie world there is no evil without a 
1 emedy. — S AN nazaro. 

EVIL.— The Truest Definition of 
It is that which represents sin as some- 
thing contrary to nature ; it is evil because 
it is unnatuial ; — an unnatural mother, an 
unnatural soti, an unnatural act, are the 
strongest terms of its condemnation.— F. 
W. Robertson. 

EVILS.— Good in 

There is this of good in real evils— they 
deliver us, while they last, from the petty 
despotism of all that were imaginary.— 
Colton. 

EVILS.— Physical 

Physical evils destroy themselves, or 
they destroy us. — Rousseau, 

EVILS.— The Removal of 

Which is the properest day to do good ? 
which is the properest day to remove a 
nuisance? we answer, the very first day 
a man can be found to propose the removal 
of it ; and whoever opposes the removal of 
it on that day will, if ne dare, oppose it on 
every other. There is in the minds of 
many feeble friends to virtue and tmprov*^ 
ment, an im^nary period for the removal 
of evils, whioi it would certainly be woiffi 
while to wait for, if there was the small- 
est chance of its ever arriving— a period 
of unexampled peace and prosperity, when 
a patriotic king and an enlightened mob 
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iinited tlicir ardent efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of human affairs ; when the oppressor 
is as delighted to give up the oppression, 
as the oppressed is to be liberated from it ; 
when the difficulty and the unpopularity 
would be to continue the evil, not to abolish 
it 1 These arc the periods when fair-weather 
philosophers are willing to venture out, and 
Jiazard a little for the general good. But 
the history of human nature is^so contrary 
to all this, that almost all improvements 
arc made after the bitterest resistance, and 
in the midst of tumults, and civil violence 
— the worst period at which they can be 
made, compared to which any period is 
eligible, and should be seized hold of by 
the friends of salutary reform, — S. Smith. 

EVIL-HEARING.— Refrain from 

When will talkers refrain from evil- 
speaking? When listeners refrain from 
evil-hearing. At present there are many 
so credulous of evil, they will receive sus- 
picions and impressions against persons 
whom they don^t know, from a pewon 
whom they do know -an authority to be 
good for nothing. — ^Adn. Hake. 

EVIL-SPEAKING.— The Unfairness of 

It is not good to speak evil of all whom 
wc know bad } it is worse to judge evil of 
any who may prove good. To speak ill 
upon knowledge shows a want of charity ; 
to speak ill upon suspicion shows a want 
of honesty. 1 will not speak so bad as 1 
know of many ; I will not speak worse 
than I know of any. To know evil by 
others and not speak it, is sometimes dis- 
cretion : to speak evil by others, and not 
know it, is always dishonesty. He may be 
evil himself who speaks good of others 
upon knowledge, hut he can never he good 
liimself who speaks evil of others up^ sus- 
picion.— Earl Warwick. ^ 

EXACT. — The Difficulty of being 

*Tis hard to be 

Exact in good, or excellent in ill ; 
lOur will wants power, or our power wants 
will.— D enham. 

EXACTNESS. — Advantage! Derived from 

What makes the scholar? Exactness. 
What is most likely to secure success in 
the leamed professions ? Exactness. What 
jraises men of various callings to the highest 
|iosition attainable by persons in thev oc- 
cupations? Exactness. What makes a 
man’s word pass current as gold? His 
known exactness. What, above all things, 
is essential in the laboratoxy? Exactness. 
^S. Martin. 
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EXAGGERATION.— The Evil of 

The noblest thing is often spoiled by a 
love of exaggeration. — M oliRre. 

EXALTATION.— The Danger of 

Exaltation even in temporal matters, 
is full of danger. What wonder, then, 
that in spiritual and holy exercises he 
should incur the greatest peril who has 
soared highest and approached nearest to 
perfection, in so far as that is attainable 
111 this imperfect state. Were it not so, 
would Paul have needed sore temptations 
nnd messengers of Satan to keep him from 
being exalted above measure, tnrough the 
abundance of the revelations given him, 
and the arduous but successful discharge 
of his apostolic duties? (II. CoR. xii. 7.) 
This is the reason why the royal prophet 
‘.ays — “By humbling me Thou hast made 
me great.” (Ps. xviiL 35, LuiA. vers.) 
He intends to tell us that no one can be 
truly great and exalted and feel secure in 
the possession of his advantages, unless 
Hod exalt and confirm him by humiliation. 
The first step to perfection is to know our- 
I selves and our nothingness, as the last and 
I highest is unconsciousness of our attain- 
ments. He who is high, and is aware of 
Ills height, has already be^n to totter, 
and had better never have risen than have 
lisen only to fall. — Scriver, 

EXAMINATION S— Formidable. 

Examinations are formidable even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask 
more than the wisest man can answer. — 
ColTon. 

EXAMPLE. — A Conaistent 

Sir Thomas Abney was the beloved 
friend of the celebrated Dr. Watts, who 
found in his house an asylum for more 
than thirty-six years. This knight was 
i not more distinguished by his hospitality 
than his piety. Neither business nor plea- 
sure interrupted his observance of pub- 
lic and domestic worship. Of this a re- 
markable instance is recorded : — Upon the 
evening of the day that he eRter»l on his 
office as lord mayor of London, without 
any notice, he withdrew from the public 
assembly at Guildhall, after supper, went 
to his MUse, there peiformed family wor- 
ship, ISa then returned to the company. 
— Arvine. 

EXAMPLE— Contagious. 

Nothing is so contagious as example: 
never was there any considerable good or 
ill done that does not produce its like. We 
imitate good actions through emulation, and 
^had ones through a malignity in our nature, 
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^hlch sbame conceals, and example sets at 
liberty.— L a Rochefoucauld. 

BXAMPLE.-^Good or Evil done by 

Though ^*the words of the wise be as 
nails fastened by the masters of the as- 
semblies,” yet sure their examples are the 
hammer to drive them in to take the deeper 
hold. A father that whipt his son for 
swearing, and swore himself whilst he 
whipt him, did more harm by his example 
than good by his correction. — Dr. Fuller. 

EXAMPLE.— The Influence of 

As the light 

' Not only serves to show, but render us 
Mutually profitable ; so our lives, 

In acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to other:, 
give 

Matter for virtuous deeds, by which we 
live.— Chapman. 

EXAMPLE— Irresistible. 

When Lord Peterborough lodged for a 
season with Fenclon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, he was so delighted with his piety and 

* virtue, that he exclaimed at parting — ** If I 
stay here any longer, I shall become a 
Christian in spite of myself 1 ” — Arvine, 

EXCEL. — Naturally Fitted to 

Bom to excel, and to command ; 

As by transcendent beauty to attract 
All eyes, so by pre-eminence of soul 
To rule all hearts.— Congreve. 

EXCELLENCE. — The Attainment of 

Those who attain any excellence com- 
monly spend life in one pursuit ; for ex- 
cellence is not often gained upon casici 
terms. — Dr, Johnson. 

EXCELLENCE. — The Concurrence of 

When excellence concurs with high birth 
and fortune, it passes for a protligy.— 
Gratian. 

EXCELLENCE.— The Production of 

Nothing is such an obstacle to the pro- 
duction of excellence as the power of pro- 
ducing what is pretty good with case and 
lapidity.flL-AiKiN. 

EXCELLING.— The Passion of 

This passion always chooses to move 
» alone in a narrow sphere, where nothing 
noble or important can be achieved, rather 
than join with others in moving mighty 
ehp;ines by which much good might be 

• effected. Where did ammtion ever glow 
more intensely than in Ciesar? whose 
favourite saying, we are told, was, that he 


would rather be the first man in a petty 
village than the second in Rome. Did not 
Alexander, another madman of the same 
kind, reprove his tutor — ^Aristotle— for pub- 
lishing to the world those discoveries in 
philosophy he would have reserved for him- 
self alone?— Tucker. 

EXCEPTION.— A Mistake respecting 

It is a great mistake to follow the ex* 
ception instead of the rule. Yet, as there 
is no doubt but there arc exceptions, to every 
rule, we must decide with strictness, though 
with justice. — Pascal. 

EXCESS. — The Destructiveness of 

By certain fixed, settled, and established 
laws of Him who is the God of Nature, 
excess of every kind destroys that consti- 
tution that temperance would preserve. — 
Colton. 

EXCESS.— The Evils of 

Too much noise deafens us ; too much 
light blinds us ; too great a distance or too 
much oi proximity equally prevents us from 
being able to see ; too long and too short 
a discourse obscures our knowledge of a 
subject ; too much of truth stuns us. — 
Pascal, 

EXCESS. — Re-Action Caused by 

Excefo generally causes re-action, and 
produces a cliange in the opposite direction, 
whether it be in the seasons, or in indi- 
viduals, or in governments* — P lato. 

EXCITEMENT,— The Love of 

This is so engraven on our nature that 
it may be regarded as an apj^tite, -Like 
all otir appetites, it is not sinful, unless 
indul'gfel unlawfully, ot to excess.— Dr. 
Guthrie, 

EXCITEMENT.- A Popular 

There is always something interesting and 
beautiful about a universal popular excite* 
ment of a generous character, let the object 
of it be what it may. The great desiring i 
heart of man, surging with one strong, 
sympathetic swell, even though it be to 
bresLk on the beach of life and fall back- 
ward leaving the sands as barren as 
before, has yet a meaning and a power in 
its restlessness with which I must deeply 
sympathize. Nor do I sympathize any the 
less, whien the individual, who calls forth 
such an outburst, con be seen by the eye of 
sober sense to be altogether inadequate and 
disproportioned to it.— Mrs, Stowe. 
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BXClTBlCBNt.— Violent 

Violent excitement exhausts the mind, and 
leaves it withered and sterile.— Fenelon. 

BXCl^USIONS.— Religions 
The real ground on which these religious 
exclusions were and always have been 
defended, is that of terror, — terror lest the 
inferior sect, by obtaining political power, 
should after a struggle for equality contend 
at last for superiority. It b not very 
creditable to human nature, to observe that 
when this terror is really felt, it operates in 
a contrary way. In the settlements of 
relb;ious daims and differences, the inferior 
sect often gains something from the fears, 
but never m)m the generosity of the supe- 
rior.— P rof. Smyth. 

BXCOMMUNICATION.— A Just 
When the court of Rome, under the 
pontificates of Gregory IX. and Innocent 
.IV., set no bounds to their ambitious pro- 
jects, they irere opposed by the Emperor 
Frederick ; who was, of course, anathe- 
matized. A cumte of Paris, a humorous 
fellow, got up in nis pulpit with the bull of 
Innocent in his hand. “You know, my 
brethren,” said he, “that I am ordered 
to proclaim an excommunication against 
Frederick. I am ignorant of the motive. 
All that I know is— that there exist between 
this Prince and the Roman Pontiff great 
differences, and an irreconcilcable hatred. 
God only knows which of the two is wrong. 
Therefore with all my power I excommu- 
nicate him who injures the other ; and 1 
absolve him who suffers, to the great 
icandal of all Christianity. — I. Disraeli. 

BXCUSE.— The Heinouaneee of an 

An excuse is worse than a lie ; for it is 
a lie guarded. — Poi’E. 

EXCUSE— Necessary. 

I must excuse what cannot be amended. 

Shakspeare. 

EXERCISE.— Health the Result of 

The first physicians by debauch were 
made; 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade : 
By chase our long-lived fathers earn’d their 
food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the 
blood; 

Bat we their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and 
tens 

Bettor to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught: 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

CM never made i^is work £or man to mend. 

Dryden. 


EXERCISE.— Walking the Best 

Dr. Buchan oiges walking as the best 
possible exercise^ as it calls more muscles 
into motion than a^ other which is not 
positiydy painful. The advantages of this 
' mode of exercise are that it is simple. The 
I apparatus is all at hand complete, you 
I need not wait for any importation of 
machinery. It is in the open air, so that 
the lungs can at once receive’ the pure 
I air of heaven, and the eye gaze upon hill 
I and dale, upon trees and flowerit, upon 
; Objects animate or inanimate. The very 
I objects of sight and sound cheer and en- 
liven the mind, and raise the spirits. — 
j Todd. 

^ EXERTION— Delightful. 

All exertion is in itself delightful, and 
active amusements seldom tire us. Helve* 
tius owns that he could hardly listen to a 
concert for two hours, though could 
play on an instrument all day long, ne 
chase, we know, has always l^en the 
favourite amusement of kings and nobles. 
Not only fame and fortune, but pleasure 
is to be earned.— Abp. Sharp. 

EXERTIONS.— Individual 

God has created man imperfect, and left 
him with many wants, as it were to stimulate 
each to individual axerlioii, and to make all 
feci that it is only by united exertions and 
combined action that these imt)erfectu>ns 
can be supplied, and these wants satisfied. 
This pre-supposes self-reliance and con- 
fidence in each other.— Friece Albert. 

EXILE.— The Broken-Hearted 

Ah ! we but hear 

Of the siinivors’ toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success ; but who can 
number 

The hearts that broke in silence, of that 
malady 

Which calls up green and native fields to 
view 

From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile’s fever’d eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain’d^ from treading 
them? — 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collect such pasture for the longing sonow. 
Of the sad mountaineer, when for away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and donds, 
That he feeds on the sweet but poisonous 
thought. 

And dies 1— Byron. 

EXILE.— Comfort in 

What though fortnne has thrown me 
where the most magnificent abode is but a 
cottage? the homblest cottage, if it be M 
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the home of virtue* nwy be more beautiful 
than oU temples* No place, is nanow 
which coo cootoin the crowd of glorious 
idrtues ; no exile severe into which you 
may go with such a reliance.*— Seneca* 

BXISTB|fCB.^Animated 

I would rather be a fly than a sublime 
mountain, — than even ^tna — Fosier, 

EXXSTmiCB.— -The Body and Spirit of 

Time is as the body and 
Eternity the spirit of existence. 

P. J. Bailey. 

BXXSTBNCE — not to be Measured. 

Existence is not to be measured by mere 
duration. An oak lives for centuries, ge- 
neration after generation of mortals the 
meanwhile passing away ; but who would 
exdiange for the life of a plant, though 
protracted for ages, a single day of the 
existence of a living, conscious, thinking 
man?— Caird. 

EXISTENCE.— Pleasure in 10- 

To some men the mere fact of existence, 
the simple walking through the air and 
light, gives more pleasure than others And 
in the whole round of so-called pleasures. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

EXISTENCE.— A Proof of 
I think, therefore I am.— D escartes. 

EXPECTATION.— Patient 

Patient expectation is a sign of spiritiml 
vitality. He who knows not how to wait, 
is not worthy to obtain. — Gasparin. 

EXPECTATIONS.— The Raising of 

It may be proper for all to remember that 
they ought not to raise expectations which 
it is not in their power to satisfy ; and that 
it is more pleasing to see smoke brightening 
into flame, than ftame sinking into smoke. 
—Dr, Johnson. 

EXPEDIENT.— The Word-- 

Tell me whether it is right or wrong; 
if right, I will do it ; if wrong, 1 will not ; 
but never let me hear the word expedient. — 
Queen Victoria.' 

EXPEDIENTS.- Too Many 

Too many may spoil an affair : we lose 
time in^ choosing ; we try ; we wish to do 
everything. Let us only have one expe- 
dient ; but let it be good.— Fontaine. 

EXPBDXTION-^e Result of Deliberation. 

Expedirion, or promptitude in action, 
ought generally to be me result of calm 


deliberation. Alasl it is frequently the 
reverse. When the passions are thoroughly 
roused* the reasoning Acuities are usually 
dormant ; and hence it is that ** fiery ex- 
pedition*’ issues forth with the spem of 
an eagle; but the result too frequesUy 
proves disastrous and disappointing. —D r. 
Davu s. 

EXPENSE.— Use Sanctifies 

’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. 

And splendour borrows all rays ftov . 
sense. — P ope. 

EXPENSES.— Caution respecting 

A man should be very cautions of begin- 
ning those expenses which if once begun 
will continue, out may be more liberal on 
such occasions as are not likely to return. 
—Lord Bacon. 

EXPERIENCE.— A Bitter 

I have run the silly rounds of pleasure, 
and have done with them all 1 have en- 
joyed all the pleasures of the world; 1 
appraise them at their rear worth, which is 
in truth very low; those who have onl| 
seen their outside always o\^-rate them, 
but 1 have been behind the scenes. I have 
seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes 
which move the gaudy machine, and X have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles which 
illuminate the whole decoration, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant 
audience. When 1 reflect on what 1 have 
seen, what I have heard, and what 1 have 
done, I can hardly persuade myself that all 
that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure 
in the world had any reality; but I look 
upon all that has passed as one of those 
romantic dreams which opium commonly 
occasions, and 1 do by no means desire to 
repeat the nauseous dose. — Chesterfield. 

EXPERIENCE.— The Necessity of 

When Lassus* one of the wise men of 
Greece, was asked what was necessary to 
render life pleasant and comfortable, he 
gave this laconic answer— Experience.” 
—Buck. 

EXPERIENCE.- The Result of 

When I was young I was sure of every- 
thing; in a few years, having been mistaken 
a thousand times, 1 was not half as sure of 
most things as I was before. At present I 
I am hardly sure of anything but what God 
has revealed to man.— J. Wesley. 

EXPERIENCE— a Schoolmaster. 

Experience is as excellent schoolmaster. 
—Carlyle. 
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EXPBRXENCE.— VarieUcB of Christian 

The fears, tibe hopes, the remembrances, 
the anticipations, the inward and outward 
experiences, the belief and the faith of a 
Christian, form of themselves a philosophy 
and a sum of knowledge which a life spent 
in the groves of Academus or the painted 
Porch could not have attained or collected. 
— S, T. Coleridge. 

EXPERIENCE.— The Way to Use 
An observant man, in all his intercourse 
with society and (he world, carries a pencil 
constantly in his hand, and, unperceived, 
marks on every person and thing the figure 
e\pressive of its value, and therefore in- 
stantly on meeting that person or thing 
again, he knows what kind and degree of 
attention to give it. This is to make some- 
thing of experience. — F oster. 

EXPERIMENTS.— Familiar 

lixperimcnts familiar and common to the 
interpretation of nature, do as much, if not 
more, conduce than experiments of a highci 
((uality. Certainly this may be averred for 
truth— tha( they be not the highest instances 
that give the best and surest information.— 
Lord BacoR. 

EXPLANATIONS.— Frank 

I am for frank explanations with friends 
in cases of alTronls. They sometimes save 
a perishing friendship, and even place it on 
a firmer ba.sis than at first ; but secret dis- 
content must always end badly, — S. Smith. 

EXPLANATIONS.— Long 
Long explanations are seldom needed ; 
often, indeed, are they injurious, deceiving 
cither the fpeaker or the listener, some- 
times both.— E. Davies, 

EXPOSTULATION— Just, 

Expostulation is just towaid friends who 
have failed in their duty. — ^T hucydides. 

EXPRESSION.— True 

True expression, like the unchanging sun. 
Clears and improves whatever it shines upon; 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Pope. 

EXTRACTION.— The Way to lUustrate 

He that makes himself famous by his 
eloquence, justice, or arms, illustrates his 
extraction, let it be never so mean, and 
gives inestimable reputation to his parents. 
We should never have heard of Sophron- 
iscui^ but for his son Socrates; nor of 
Ariosto and Gryllus, if it had not been for 
Xenophon and Plato.— Seneca. 
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EXTREMES.— The Danger of 

Extremes are dangerous ; a middle estate 
is safest ; as a middle temper of the sea, 
between a still calm and a violent tempest, 
is most helpful to convey the mariner to his 
havdk.— SwiNNOCK. 

EXTREMES.— The Meeting of 

So near are the boundaries of panegyric 
and invective, that a worn-out sinner is 
sometimes found to make the best dedoimer 
against sin. The same high-seasoned de- 
scription which in his unregenerate state 
served to inflame his appetites, in his new 
province of a moralist will serve him (a little 
turned) to expose the enormity of those 
appetites mother men.— I.amb. 

EXTREMES— in Relation to Man. 

Extremes are for us as if they were not, 
and as if we were not in regard to them ; 
they escape from us, or wc from them. — 
Pascal. 

EYE. — No Adornment for the 

Paint decks the wall ; the wall-flower needs 
no dye : 

Gems may adorn the neck, but what the 
eye ?— Cai dwell. 

EYE.— The Beauty of the 

Think how beautiful the human eye is, 
excelling in beauty the eye of every crea- 
ture! The eyes of many of the lower 
animals are doubtless very beautiful. 
You must have admired the bold, fierce, 
bright eye of the eagle, the large, gentle, 
brown eye of the ox, the treacherous 
green eye of the cat, waxing and waning 
like the moon, as the sun shines upon or 
deserts it ; — the pert eye of the sparrow, 
the sly eye of the fox, the peering little 
bead of black enamel in the mouse’s head, 
the gem-like eye which redeems the toad 
from ugliness;— and the intelligent, af. 
fectionate expression, which looks out from 
the human-like eye of the horse and dog. 
ITicre are these and the eyes of many other 
animals full of beau^ ; there are none, 
indeed, which are not bea^^tiful ; but there 
is a gloiT which excclleth in the eye of man. 
We realize this fully only when we gaze 
into the faces of those we love. It is weir 
eyes we look at when we are near them, 
and re-call when we are far away. The 
face is a blank without the eye ; and the 
eye seems to concentrate every feature in 
itself. It is the eye that smiles, not the 
lips ; it is the eye that listens, not die ear ; 
it that frowns, not Ac brow ; it that mourns, 
not the voice. Every sense and every faculty 
seems to flow toward it, and find expres- 
sion dirough it, nay, to be lost in it j for 



all must have felt at times as if the eye of 
another was not his, but ^;--as if it had 
not merely a life, but also a personality of 
its own os if it was not only a living 
thing, but also a thinking being.— P rof. 
G. WILSON. 

EYE.— The Education of the 
The eye was intended by its Maker to 
be educated, and to be educated slowly ; but 
if educated fully, its powers are almost 
boundless. It is assuredly then a thing to 
be profoundly regretted — that not one man 
in a thousand developes the hidden capa- 
cities of his oigan of vision, either as 
regards its utilitarian or its aesthetic ap- 
plications. The great majority of mankind 
do not and cannot see one fraction of what 
they were intended to see. The proveib 
that— ‘‘None are so blind as those who 
will not sec,’* is as true of physical as of 
moral vision. By neglect and carelessness 
we have made ourselves unable to discern 
hundreds of things which are before us to 
be seen. Thomas Carlyle has summed 
this up in one pregnant sentence— “ The 
eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 
llow true this is 1 The sailor on the look- 
out can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing; the Esquimaux can discover a 
white fox amid the white snow ; the * 
American backwoodsman will fire a rifle- 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth 
of a squirrel without hurting k ; the Red 
Indian boys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring 
arrow will be shot between the spread- 
out fingers ; the astronomer can see a star 
in the sky, where to others the blue ex- 
panse is unbroken ; the shepherd can dis- 
tinguish the face of every sheep in the 
flock ; the mosaic worker can delect dis- 
tinctions of colour, where others see none ; 
and multitudes of additional examples might 
be given of what education does for the 
«ye. It is not to be denied— tliat some 
eyes can be educated to a much greater 
than others ; that, however, can be 
no excuse for n^lecting to educate the eye. 
The worse it is, the more it needs edu- 
cation, the belter it is, the more it will 
repay it.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYE-CHAMBER.— The 
The eye-chambei is small ; but it is large 
■enough. A single tent sufficed to lodge 
Napoleon j and Nelson guided the fleets of 
England from one little cabin. And so it 
is with the eye ; it is set apart for the re- 
ception of one £^est, ^ose name is Light, 
but also Legion; aA as the privileged 
entrant counsels, the great arms and limbs 
of the body are set in motion. -*-Prof. G. 
Wilson. 


EYELID.— The Winking 

The object of winking is a very important 
one. An outside window soon gets soiled 
and dirty, and a careful shopkeeper cleans 
his windows eveiy morning. But our eye- 
windows must never have so much as a 
speck or spot upon them ; and the winking 
eyelid is the busy apprentice who, not once 
a day, but all the day, keeps the living 
glass dean ; so that, after all, we are little 
worse off* than the Ashes, who bathe their 
eyes and wash their faces every moment.— 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYES. — The Beams of the 

After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her 
eyes, 

As if they gain’d a victory o’er grief ; 

And with it many beams twisted them- 
selves 

Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven.— Shirley. 

EYES.— An Infant's 

IIow large and round they arc ! how 
ure and pearly the white is, with but one 
lue vein or two maibling its surface ! how 
beautiful the rainbow ring opening its 
mottled circle wide to the light 1 How 
sharply defined the pupil, — so black and 
yet so clear, that you look into it as into 
some d^ep dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is your 
own, wliile you rejoice that the days are 
not yet come for those infant eyes, when 
“ they that look out of the windows shall 
be darkened ! ” And then, the soft pink 
curtains which we call eyelids, with their 
long silken fringes of eye-lashes, and the 
unshed tears bathing and brightening all ! 
llow exquisite the whole ! llow precious 
in the sight of God must those little orbs 
be, when He has bestowed upon them so 
much beauty !— Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYES. — The Power of the 

Eyes 

Of microscopic power, that could discern 
The population of a dew-drop ! 

J. Montgomery. 

JBYBS.— The Use of the 

These are the windows which God hath 
placed in the top of the buil(Bi^, that man 
from thence may contemplate God's works 
and take a prospect of heaven, the place of 
our eternal residence. — Manton. 

BYB8.>— Women's 

From women's eyes this doctrine I de- 
rive:— 

They sparkle still the right Promethean 
I fire. 
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They are the booksi the arts, the aca- 
demes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the 
world ; 

Else, none at all in aught proves excellent. 

Shakspeare. 

BZBKIBL.— The Prophet 
Ezekiel was a priest as well as a prophet, 
and alludes more frequently than any of 
the prophets to the ceremonial institutes of 
the temple. He was every inch a Jew; 
and none of the prophets possessed more 
attachment to their country, more zeal for 
their law, and more liatred to its foes. We 
know little of his history ; but we cannot 
check our fancy, as she seeks to represent 
to us the face and figure of this our favourite 
prophet. We see him young, slender, long- 
locked, stooping, as if under the burden of 
the Lord— with a visible fire in his eye and 
cheek, and an invisible fire about his motions 
and gestures, earnest purpose pursuing him 
like a ghost, a wild beauty hanging around 
him, like the silver on the blue cones of the 
pine, and the air of early death adding a 
supernatural age and dignity to his youthful 
aspect. We see him as he moved through 
(he land, followed by looks of admiration, 
wonder, and fear; and, like the hero of 
** Excelsior,*' untouched by the love of 
maidens, unterrified by the counsel of 
elders, undismayed by danger or by death, 
climbing straight to his object. Such a 
being was Ezekiel — among men, but not 
of them— detained in the company of flesh, 
his feet on earth, his soul floating amid the 
cherubim. — G. G1LFILI.AN. 
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FABLE.— The Oldest 

Jotham's fable of the trees is the oldest 
extant, and as beautiful as any made since. 
—Addison. 

PABLB.— The Subjects of a 

Men are the subjects of it. Human 
actions, projects, thoughts, follies, and 
viitues, $3re delineated under the veil and 
emblems of animals endowed with the 
faculties of speech and reason. Thus 
human motives are dissected, human in- 
firmities exposed, and human conduct de- 
scriiied, in a method recommending itself 
to the conaeience more forcibly than would 
the adoption of any definite r^roof or any 


direct condemnation, and thereby saving 
the self-love of those to whom the counsm 
conveys » applicable. — (J. H. Townshbn d. 

PACB«— The Beautiei of the 

The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay Uieir sifken leaves unfold, 

As careless of the noontide heats, 

As fearless of the evening cold ; 

So blooms the human face divine, 

When youth its pride oi beauty shows ; 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 

And sweeter tl^ the virgin rose. 

S. Wesley. 

FACE. — ^The Index of the 

The face is the index of the mind. 

Crabbb. 

FACE. — The Soul aeeka the 

The hunian soul seeks the face for sym^* 
pathy, as if constituted fur sociality only 
through that medium— the living telegraph 
of all that is felt within.— Dr. & Moore. 

FACE.— A Wrinkled 

Her face all bowsy, 

Comely crinkled, 

Wondrously wrinkled.— SKELTON. 

FACES.— The Difference of 

It is th» common wonder of all men, 
how among so many millions of faces there 
should be few alike : now, on the contrary, 
we wonder as much how there should be 
any. He who shall consider how many 
thousand different words have been cafe- 
lessly, and without study, composed out 
of twenty-four letters ; withal, how many 
hundred lines there are to be drawn in the 
fabric of one man— shall easily find that 
this variety is necessary, and that it will 
rarely happen that one portrait shall 
found to be like another. Let a painter 
carelessly line out a million faces, and you 
Shall find them all different ; yea, let him 
have but one copy before him, yet, after all 
his art, there will remain a sensible dis- 
tinction; for the pattern or example of 
everything is the most perfect in that kind 
whereof we still come short, though we 
transcend or go beyond it ; because herein 
it is wide, and agrees not in all points unto 
its copy.— Mrs. Baifour. 

FACES, — The Old Familiar 

Ghost-like I paced tpund the haunts of my 
childbood ; ^ 

Earth seem'd a desert I was bound Id 
traverse, 

Seeking to find the old finniliar fimeii 
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Friend of my bosom, thou more than p, 
brother ! 

Why were not thou bom in my fathei^s 
dwelling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar 
faces : — 

How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are 
departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 1 

Lamb. 

PACBTIOUSNESS—not Unseemly. 

Facetiousness is not unseemly when it 
serves the purposes of wholesome diversion 
or pleasant conversation ; nor is it contraty 
to the spiiit and genius of Christianity, if it 
l)e kept within the Iwunds of prudence and 
charity. —Prof. Wilson. 

PACT. — Poundation of 

There should always be some foundation 
of fact for the most airy fabric, and pure 
iiiveutiun is but the talent of a deceiver.— 
llYKON. 

FACT. — The Garbled Statement of a 

Every day of my life makes me feel more 
and more how seldom a fact is accurately 
stated ; how* almost invariably when a story « 
lias passed through the mind of a third 
person it becomes, so far as tegards the 
impression that it makes in further rei)eti- 
lions, little better than a falsehood ; and 
this, too, though the narrator be the most 
truth-seeking person in existence. — Hav/- 
THORNE. 

PACT. — The Union of Thought with 

All the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals, 

When thought leaps forth to wed with fact, 
yENNYSON. 

FACTION — Non-Existent. 

When the state of society becomes per- 
fectly virtuous, there will be no such thing 
as faction.— Bp. Butler 

PACTION. -The Spirit of 

It is the demon of discord armed with 
the power to do endless mischief, and intent 
alone on destroying whatever opposes its 
progress. —C r ABBE. 

PACTIONS.— A Cause of 

A feeble government produces more fac- 
tions than an oppressive one. — A mes. 

FACUlrTIES.— The Denmcement of the 
If imagination be allowed to predominate 
in mail's faculties, it will produce hypo- 


chondriasis ; and if reason lie allowed to 
predominate, it will produce excensive 
suspicion, doubt, perplexity, difficulty ; in- 
de^ if the exouisite harmony that subsists 
in the mind or man is interfered with or 
disturbed, madness in some or other of its 
most hideous shapes is the natural and 
necessary result. — C umminq. 

FACULTIES.— Divers Sorts of 

The naturalists observe tliat to uphold 
and accommolate bodily life, there are 
divers suits of faculties communicated, and 
these among the rest : — First, an attractive 
faculty, to assume and diaw in the food ; 
secondly, a retentive faculty, to retain 
it when taken in ; thirdly, an assimilat- 
ing faculty, to concoct the nourishment ; 
fourthly, an augmenting faculty, for drawing, 
to perfection.- Ranew. 

FADE.— All Things 

What does not fade ? The lower that long 
had stood 

The crush of thunder, and the warring 
winds. 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer— 
Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base ; 
And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 
Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down ; 
I'tmc shakes the stable tyranny of thrones , 
And tottering empires rush by their own 
weight ; 

This huge rotundity we tread mrows old, 
And all those worlds that roll around the 
sun.— .^KF NS IDF.. 

FAIL. — Determined not to 

We fail? 

But screw your courage to the sticking- 
place, 

And we’ll not fail !— SilAKSPEARE. 

PAIL, — Only One Way to 

Oh ! the brave and good who serve 
A worthy can've, can only one way fail— 
By perishing therein. — P. J. Bailey. 

FAILURE.— BeneflU Derived from 

Albeit faili re in any cause produces a 
correspondent misciy m the soul, yet it is, 
in a sense, the highway to succe-s, inas- 
much as eve:y discove^ of what is false 
leads ns to seek earnestly after what is true, 
and every frC'^h experience points out bome 
form of erro^ which we siiall afterward 
carefully eschew. — Keats. 

FAIR.— Paaaing 

What is so fair- -so exquisitely good ? 

Is she not more than imintnig can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy ?— Rowe. 
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PAIR.*— An Unhappineaa to be 

There is a kind of continual combat be- 
tween virtue and proportion’s pleasingness. 
Though it be not a curse, yet it is many 
times an unhappiness to be fair. — Pel- 
TUAM. 

FAIRIES.— Belief in 

In some parts of Great Britain and of 
Ireland, fairies are believed in and vene- 
rated. In Scotland, besides these, we hear 
of boj^leSi brmniies, and kelpies^ as names of 
certain superhuman beings dreaded by the 
superstitious. In Denmark and Iceland wc 
liear of trolls ; in Germany of and 

many other such beings, who are supposed 
to have power in human affairs. In Nor- 
way the country-people are said to make 
an offering of a cake once a year to a de- 
mon which they dread, and also of the first 
cheese that is made each spring. In some 
parts of our own country, a cottier’s wife 
will not venture to l^ake bread, or churn 
butter, without offering a portion to the 
fairie.s. And several other such acts of su- 
perstitious devotion arc practised in various 
parts of Kurope.— Ai»P. Whately. 

FAIRIES. — The Dance of the 
By every rill in every glen 
Merry elves (heir morricc tracing, 

To aerial minstrelsy ; 

Emerald rings in brown heath tracing, 
Trip it deft and merrily. 

Sir \V. ScoTi'. 

FAIRIES. — The Peasant and the 

Oft facnr elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a lorest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he secs, while over head the 
moon 

Sits arbilress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course; they, on their 
mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heait re- 
bounds. — MiLTOli. 

FAITH.— The Beauty of 
As evening’s pale and solitary star 
But brightens while the darkness gathers 
round, 

So faith, unmoved amid surrounding storms, 
lb fairest seen in darkness most pro- 
found.— C. Fry. 

FAITH.— The Bridge of 
Taith builds a bridge across the gulf of 
death, 

To break the riiock blmd nature cannot 
« shun, 

And lands thought smoothly on the further 
shore.— D&. £. youNG. 
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FAITH.— The Cabinet of 

If faith be a precious pearl, a good con- 
.science is the cabinet that contains it. This 
heavenly manna must be laid up in a golden 
pot.— W. Secker. 

FAITH.— A Cheerful 

Nought shall prevail against roe, or disturb 
My cheerful faith, that all which 1 behold 
Is fuii of blessings. — W. Wordsworth. 

FAITH. — Definitions of 

The assent of the mind to the truth of 
wliat is declared by another, resting solely 
nnd implicitly on his authority and vera- 
city.— Dr. Webster. 

Divine faith is that which is given to 
truth divinely revealed. — Arminius. 

Faith is taking God at Ilis word.— J. 
II. Evans. 

FAITH. — A Determination respecting 
I will not pin my faith upon any man’s 
.^Iccve, because I know not whither he W'ill 
carry it— Sir J. Moore. 

FAITH— to Each Other. 

Oh, it is a faith 

Taught by no priest, but by their beating 
hearts ; 

Faith to each other ; the fidelity 
or fcllow-w'andercrs in a desert place, 

Who share the same dire thirst, and there- 
fore share 

The scanty water ; the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred 
fire, ♦ 

Who, in the flash of eyes, the clasp of 
hands. 

The speech that even in lying tells the 
truth 

or heritage inevitable ns past deeds, 

Nay, in the^ilent bodily presence feel 
The mystic stirring of a common life 
Which makes the many one. — M. C. Evans. 

FAITH.— Evangelical 

The faith of the Gospel is that emotion 
of the mind which is called trust or confi- 
dence, exercised toward the nioral character 
of God, and particularly of the Saviour.— 
Dr. Dwight. 

FAITH— in God. 

Faith in God has a living power to 
maintain the sinking heart aiiud the direst 
calamities and in the face of the darkest 
terrors.— C. Marsh. 

FAITH.— Good 

Good faith is the richest exchequer of 
princes ; for the more it is drawn the 
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firmer it is, and its resources increase with 
its payments. — C olton. 

FAITH. — The Increase of 

As a mas beginning life without sixpence 
has made a fortune of tens of thousands, so 
he who at first has little faith may become 
like Abraham, or the woman of Canaan. 
Coal beds may be exhausted; gold and 
silver mines abandoned as not worth work- 
ing any longer; but faith is a mine that 
cannot be ciuiau&led.— Griffith. 

FAITH.— Invoking 
Oh thou that rearest with celestial aim 
The future seraph in my mortal frame, 
Thrice holy Faith ! whatever thorns I meet 
As on I totter with unpractised feet, 

Still let me stretch my arms and cling to 
thee, 

Meek muse of souls, through thy long 
infancy.— S. T. Coleridge. 

FAITH.— The Life of 
The life of faith is a life of regularity 
and wisdom.— B p. Massilon. 

FAITH.— Modes of 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight ; 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right. — P ope. 

FAITH.— The Power of 

It can give courage to a coward, can 
lame a lion, can draw a man fioin Id'* 
strongest attachments, can lead him to see 
sin w here he had no conception of its ex- 
istence.— J. II. Evans. 

Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone ; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 

And cries— “ It shall be done !” 

C. Wesley. 

FAITH — Superior to Reason. 

True faith and reason arc the soul’s two 
eyes : 

Faith evermore looks upward, and descries 
Objects remote ; but reason con discover 
Things only near,— secs nothing, that’s 
above her: 

They are not matches,— often disaCTcc, 
And sometimes both are closed, and neither 
see. 

Faith views the sun, and reason but the 
shade ; 

One courts the mistress, the other woos the 
maid; 

That sees the fire, this only but the flint ; 
The true-bred Christian always looks 
asquint,— F. Quarles. 


FAITH — Triumphs over Learning. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a 
ruined edifice, before one single word — 
yh/V//.— N apoleon 1, 

FAITH.— The Value of 

A grain of living faith, though small as 
a mustaid-seed, is worth a thousand worlds. 
— J. Newton. 

FAITH.— Weak 

Faith, though it may be weak, is never- 
theless faith. It is not always a glowing 
torch, but sometimes a glimmering taper ; 
yet it gives light as wclFas the torch, but 
not so brightly, — D r. Muller. 

FAITH— will Work. 

If there be life in the body the pulse 
will beat ; and if there be faith in the heart 
it will \vork. An idle faith is an evil faith ; 
for the faith which works not — saves not. — 
W. Secker. 

FAITH AND JUSTICE. 

0 Faith I O Justice I I conjure you by 
your sacred names to depart for a moment 
from this place, tliough it be your peculiar 
residence ; nor hear your names profaned 
by such a sacrilegious combination, as that 
which I am now compelled to repeat ! — 
where all the fair forms of nature and nil, 
truth and peace, policy and honour, shrunk 
ba^'k aghast fiom the deleterious shade I — 
where all existences, nefarious ami vile, 
had sway I— where, amidst the black agents 
on one side and Middleton with Impey ou 
the other, the toughest head, the most un- 
feeling heart ! the great figure of the piece, 
characteristic in his place, stood aloof and 
independent from the puny proflimey in 
his train !— but, far from idle and inactive 
— turning a malignant eye on all mischief 
that awaited him 1 — the multiplied appa- 
ratus of temporising expedients and intimi- 
dating instiumcnts I now cringing on his 
prey, and fawning on his vengeance !— now 
quickening the limping pace of craft, and 
forcing every stand that retiring nature can 
make in the heart 1 violating the attach- 
ments and the decorums of life I sacriilcing 
every emotion of tenderness and honour I 
and flagitiously levelling all the distinctions 
of national cliaracteristics 1 with a long 
catalo^e of crimes and aggravations, 
beyond the reach of thought, for human 
malignity to perpetuate, or human ven- 
geance to punish I— Sheridan. 

FALCON.— The 

The ialcon is a noble bird, 

A-id when his heart of hearts is stirr’d * 

He'll seek the eagle, though he run 

Into his chamber near the sun : 
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FAME* 


Nmr was there brute or binl. 

Which the woods or mounUixis heard, 
That could force a fear or care 
From him,— the Arab of the air I 


And doubly shame on that unrighteous 
tongue 

That soM its honesty and told a lie. 

Havard. 


To-day he sits upon a wrist, 

Whose blue veins a queen has kiss*d, 
And on liim falls a sterner eye 
Than he can face where’er he fly, 

Though he scale tlie..safnmit cold 
Of the Grimsel, vast and old,— 

Thougii he seirch yon sunless stieam, 
That Ihreadb the forest like a dream. 

Ah, noble soldier I noble bird ! 

Will your names be ever heard, — 

Ever seen in future sturv, 

Crowning it with deathless glorv ? 

Peace, ho 1 the master’s eye is drawn 
Away unto the bursting dawn ! 

Arise, thou bird of birds, arise, 

And seek thy quarry in the skies ! 

W. B. Procter. 

PALL.— The Primal 

Poor racn^^dEanen ! said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 

Bdhne flowerets of Eden ye still inherit, 

But theirail of the serpent is over them 
all !— T. Moore. 

FALL. — Rlsiof from a 
* He is not dead that sometime had a fall : 
The sdn returns, that hid was under cloud ; 
And when dame Fortune hath spit all her 
gall, 

I trust good luck to me shall be allow’d : 
For 1 Imve seen a ship in haven fall, 

After the storm had broke both mast and 
shroud. 

The willow eke, that stoopeth with the 
wind, 

Doth rise again, and greater wood doth 
bind.— Wyatt. 

PALL. — The Supremo 
The supreme fall of falls is this— the 
first di||dn of one’s self. — Gasparin. 

FALLACIES. — ^The Currency of 
There are a vast number of absurd and 
mischievous fallacies, which pass readily in 
the world for sense and virtue, while in 
truth they tend only to foitify error and 
encourage crime.— S. Smith. 

FALSE.— Found 

There is no vice that doth so cover a 
man with shame, as to be found false and 
pecfldiotts.-^LORl> Bacon. 

FALSEHOOD— Condemned. 

Ldt folsehood be a stranger to thy lips ; 
J^me on the policy that first be^n 
To tampei' with m heart to hide its 
thoughts 1 

*?* 


PAL8BHOOD— Ukc . OimwlilK. 

Falsehood, like a drawing in peispective, 
will not bear tu be examined in every point 
of view, because it is a good imitation of 
truth, as a perspective is of the reality.— 
Colton. 

FALSEHOOD.— The Reason for' 

It is more from carelessness about the 
truth, than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

FALSEHOOD— from a Writer. 

A falsehood once received firom a famed 
writer becomes traditional to posterity.— 
Dryden. 

FALSEHOOD AND FRAUD— Universal. 

Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every sod. 
The product of all climes.— Addison. 

FAME. — The Attainment of 

Fame cannot 

Better be attained than by a place 
Below the first. — S hakspeare. 

FAME.— Bad Men Fond of 

Men the most infamous are fond of fame ; 
And those who fear not guilt, yet start at 
shame. —Churchill. 

FAME— a Bubble. 

Where is the fame 

Which the vain-glorious mighty of the 
earth 

Seek to eternise? Oh ! the faintest sound 
From time’s light footfall, the minutest 
wave 

That swells the flood of ages, whelms in 
nothing 

The unsubstantial bubble. Aye, to-day 
Stem is the tyrant’s mandate, red tke gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitude^. To-morrow 
comes ! 

That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past ; that gaze, a transient fia^ 
On whicn the midnight closed, and on that 
arm 

The worm has made his meal — S helley. 
FAME— Courted. 

I conrted fame, but as a spur to bravo 
And honest deeds, and who despises fanu^ 
Will soon renounce the virtues that demrve 
it— M allbtt. 




FAMILY. 


FAM&.**Definitlot» of 

The breath of popular applause. 

Herrick. 

Fame f What is that if courted for her- 
sdf? 

I.ess than a vision ; a mere sound, an echo, 
That calls with mimic voice, through woods 
and labyrinths, 

Her cheated lovers ; lost and heard by fits, 
But never fix’d: a seeming nymph, yet 
nothing.— J. Hughes. 

FAME — not Depended upon. 

Fame, as a river, is narrowest^where it is 
bred, and broadest afar off ; so exemplary 
writers depend not upon the gratitude of 
the world.— Davenant. 

FAME.— The End of 

'Tis but to fill 

A certain portion of uncertain paper. 

Byron. 

FAME.— Honest 

Unblemished let m€ live, or die unknown ; 
Oh! grant me honest fame, or grant me 
none. — Pope. 

FAME.— The Hope of Honourable 
My consolation for the sacrifices which 
I am called upon to make I must 6nd in 
that hope of honourable fame which is to 
be acquired only by those who, according 
to the l)est of their judgment, fallible at the 
best, pursue the course which leads to the 
public good. — Wellington. 

FAME.— The Love of 
Themistocles, when a very young man, 
was observed, soon after the famous battle 
of Marathon, in which Miltiades obtained 
so much glory, to be much alone, to be very 
pensiv^ and unwilling to attend the usual 
entertainments, and even to watch whole 
n^hts. Being asked by some of his friends 
what was the cause of all this, he answered 
— *‘The trophies of Miltiades will not 
suffer me to sleep.” Thus fired with a 
love of glory, in a few years he became the 
first man in Greece. — BUCK. 

FAME.— 'The Ijlon-Obtainment of 

The man who consumes his da^ without 
obtaining fame, leaves such marie of him- 
self on earth as smoke in air, or foam on 
n-ater.— Dante. 

FAME. — ^Paln Resulting from 

Who grasped at earthly fame 
Grasped wind: nay, worse, a serpent 
gmmd, that through 
His hand did slide smoothly, and was gone ; 
but left 

A sting behind which wrought him endless 
FoIiLok. 


FAME.— Posthumous 

After all, what Is posthumous fame? 
Altogether vanity.— Antoninus. 

FAME— the Shade of Immortality. 

Fame is the shade of immortality, 

And in itself a shadow. Soon as caught. 
Contemn’d,— it shrinks to nothing in the 
grasp. 

Consult th’ ambitions, ’tis ambition’s cure : 
And is this all ? cried Caesar at his height. 
Disgusted.— Dr. E. Young, 

FAME.— SoHcitude about 

A boy’s being flowed is not so severe ha* 
a man’s having the hiss of the world against 
, ^ him. Men have a solicitude about ftime ; 
and the greater share they have of it, the 
more afraid they arc of losing it. — D r. 
Johnson. 

FAMILIES. — The Connection of* 

There are few families in the world who do 
not reach at the one end of the line to Ibe 
noblest princes, and at the other to simple 
plebeians.— La BruyLre. 

^AMILY.— The Manners of a 

The manners of a family depend upon 
those of the master, IJia principles and 
practices soon diffu^ through 

the house, and the piety or Drpfkneness, the 
sobriety or intemperance, iae sloth or dili- 
gence of servants, discover to the world the 
nature of that fountain from which they 
flow.— B p. Horne. 

FAMILY. — The Members of a Happy 

It is not among those who cany about 
with them the memory of a happy family 
that you are to look for the advocate Qr the 
executor of harshness or intolerance’f'the 
milk of human kindness has been mingled 
with their blood ; and they have a feriing 
for the joys and for the sorrows, for the 
virtues and for the faults, of their fellow- 
creatures. They know they have to do, 
not with abstract principles oi mere ma- 
chines, but with men of like passions with ^ 
themselves; and having been, trained in 
the luxury of doing good, they are to the 
last members one of another,^ and of the 
great brotherhot^ of mankind.— DEAN 
Butler. 

FAMILY.— The Resemblance of a 

A family is a little world within doors ; 
the roiiriatnrc reseinblance of the great 
world without— J. A. Jamb& 
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FASHION.'^ 


ett tn t 

Ax)d hah tlie U1l^^^!e£l beauty, Lilian, 

Tlte 'little genlle one, whose tiny feet 
Would paw o*et the hal^ like plashing 
rain, 

Whose sohly iiu&tinct and half-fonued 
words 

Seemed to make imperfection beautiful ! 

OiBBS. 

FAMINE. — The Appearance of 

Fahiinc has a sharp and meagre face ; 

’Tis deuth in an undress of skin and bone. 

Dkydln. 

FAMOUS— at Once. 

I awoke one morning and found myself 
famous. — Byron. 

FANATICISM— Defined. < 

Fanaticism, soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erlicated mind ; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, * 
And either warns, or lays it useless by ; 

*Tis narrow, sclfi^, arrogant, and draws 
Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause; 
And while, at heart, sin unrelinquished lies 
I’lesumcs itself chief favouiite of the skies. 

COWPER. 

FANATICISM.— The Evil of 

Fanaticism, to which men are so much 
inclined, has always served not onl;^ to 
render them more brutalized but more 
wicked. —V oltai re. 

FANATICISM.— The Grandeur PosBessed 
by 

Fanaticism has its grandeur ; for whether 
we kindle for country, science, or the 
beauties of art and nature, wc by that 
transport do honour to human nature, 
which gravitates but too easily toward 
common things and material interests. — 
Dr. VlNET. 

FANATICISM.— The Origin of 

Fanaticism is the diild of false zeal, and 
of superstition, the father of intolerance 
and of persMution.— J. Fletcher. 

FANATICISM. — The Puniehment of 
Painful and corporeal punishments should 
never be applied to fanaticism ; for, being 
founded on pride, it glories in persecu- 
tion.- -Bscc aria. 

FANCY.— The Charm of 

The mere reality of life would be incon- 
ceivably poor without the ebarm of fancy, 
whidi brings in its bosom as many vain 
fears as idle hopes, but lends much oftener 
to the iUosions it calls up a gay flattering 
hue than one which inspires terror.— Hum- 

JlOI.DT, 
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FANCY— Pamoua Dangetoas. 

is a iaiuous imnatA but singing 
out of doors she becomes a aangerous de- 
cay.— D r. J. HAMILTON^ 

FANCY.— The influence of 

Under this mighty influence man displays 
energies* which l^d him boldly to daie 
danger and complicated sufferings, or he is 
reduced to the most degraded state of miser- 
able de^>ondency.— Millingen. 

FANCY. — Questions respecting 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, or nouribhed? 

SlIAKSFEARE. 

FAREWELL.— The Agony of a 

Farewell I if ever fondest prayer 
For otlier’b weal availed on high, 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

’T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh ; 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell. 
When wning from guilt’s expiring eye, 

Are in that word — Farewell ! — ^Farewell I 

Byron. 

FAREWEfiL.— A Complete 

Farewell at once ; for once, for all, and 
ever,— S hakspeare. 

FAREWELL— Defined. 

A pass- word of the memory. — S ladden. 

FARM-YARD. — The Attractions of a 

A farm-yard, with all its inhabitants, 
constitutes a most delightful scene, and fur- 
nishes the mind with a thousand entertain- 
ing ideas. The man who can see without 
pleasure a hen gather her chickens under 
her wings, or the train of ducklings follow- 
ing their parent into a pond, is like him 
who has no music in his soul, and who» 
according to Shakspeare, is fit for treasons, 
murders, everything that can disgrace and 
degrade humanity. “ 1 will forbid him,” 
says Horace, on another occasion, **to be 
under the same roof widi me, or to embark 
in the same vessel.” — ^Dk. Knox. 

FASCINATION.— The Power of 

There is the fascination of woxdei oft 
looks, and of hearts ; and such is the be- 
witching influence issuing thereQromf that 
he must be more than man who does not 
yield himself a captive to it— Waller. 

FASHION.— The Beat 

The best fashion is to do all the good we 
can to individuals and society,|P^DR. KtiOX» 
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FASHI0K-^4A BiurnlOfe for 

A bcAWiful envelope for Hipttn\Ujr, pre- 
senting a glittering and polished exterior, 
the appearance, of which gives no certain 
indication of .the leal value of what is con* ^ 
tained therein. — Mas. Balfour. * j 

FASHION.— The Evils of 

Fashion makes people sit up at night 
when they ought to be in bed*, and keeps 
them in bed in the morning when they 
ought to be up and doing. She makes her 
votaries visit when they would rather stay 
at home, cat when they are not hungry, and 
drink when they are not thirsty. She in- 
vades their pleasures, and interrupts their 
business ; she compels them to dress gaily, 
either upon their own property or tlut oC, 
others ; she makes them through life seek 
rest on a couch of anxiety, and leaves them, 
in the hour of desolation, on a bed of 
thorns.— Mrs. Balfour. 

FASHION. — The Government of 

Fashion is the great governor of this 
world. It piesides not only in matters of 
dress and amusement, but in law, physic, 
politics, religion, and all other things of the 
gravest kind. Indeed theHi'isest of men 
would be puzzled to give any better reasod i 
why particular forms, in all these have been 
at certain times universally received, and at 
other times universally rejected, than that 
they were in or out of fashion. — I'illuing. 

FASHION.— Ladies of 

I^adies of fashion starve the irhappiness 
to feed their vanity, and their love to feed 
their pride, — Colton. 

FASHION.— The Power of 

Fashion easily transfuims deformity to 
b'^auty, and beauty to deformity. — D k. 
Knox. 

PASH10N--a Tyrant. 

Fashion is a tyrant from which nothing 
fices us. We mu«t suit ourselves to its 
fantastic tastes But being compelled to 
live under its foolish laws, the wise man is 
never the first to follow, nor the last to 
keep it.— Pavillon. 

FASHIONS.— The Change of 

Fa^xiions change like leaves on the bough, 
some of which go and others come. — 
Dante. 

FASTIDIOUS.— A Cure for the 

Whoever examines his own imperfections 
will cease fco be fastidious.— Crabbe. 


FASTIDIOUS.— The DlMaUefted State ol 


The fastidious are unfortunate; nothing 
can satisfy them,— FbNTAiNs;. ^ 

FASTlHGh-a Good and Beautiful lastitu- 
tion. 

Fasting, too much neglected and decried 
among us, is a good and beautiful institu- 
tion. It gives a more tangible form to 
ideas that should liabituallyjdomiqftte us, — 
those of our unworlhiness and our depen- 
dence. It restores to mind what it t^e$ 
away from matter, and by relieving, in a 
manner, the soul that is generally oppress- 
ed with the burden of the flesh, it facilitates 
its soaring up towards the objects of the 
invisible woild. Finally, by the volun- 
tary privations it imposes, it increases 
our compasssion for tne involuntary pri- 
vations of so many of our brethren, 
whose life, alas 1 is one perpetual fast. — 
Dr. Vinet. 

FASTINGS AND PRAYER. 

Fastings and prayer are but the active 
goings forth of dependence,— J. H. Evans, 

PATE.— God Controls 

Fat<^ exists ; but it is not subject to capri- 
cious action, or to stem, unalterable neces- 
sity, but to the law of that gracious Being 
who makes all things to work together for 
good.— D r. Davies. 

FATE.— Ignorance of 

To each his sufTrlncs * all are men 
Condemn a alike to groai^ 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy tlieir paradise : 

No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. — T. uRAY. 

FATE. — Impartial 

With equal pace, impartial Fate 
ICnocks at the palace as the cottage gate* 

Francis. 

FATHER. — God Apprehended as a 

The pure and warm heart feels the 
Father like a sweet scent in the evening 
airt— like the presence of a friend in the 
dark twilight room— like a melody enter- 
ing within and sweetening the souk — G. 
GlLFI-LAN, 
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FATHER.— The -Heart of a 

Fathers alone a father*s heait can know*; 
What secret tides of sweet enjoyment flow 
When brolliers love 1 But if their hate 
succLeds, 

I'hcy wage the war, but ’tis the father 
bleeds.— Dr. E. Young. 

FATHER.— Love for a 

In the year 1773, Peter Burrell, Esq., of 
Beckenham, in Kent, whose health was 
rapidly declining, was advise<l by his phjr- 
sicians to go to Spa for the recovery of his 
health. His daughters feared that those 
who had only motives entirely mercenary, 
would uot p-sy him that attention which he 
might expect from those who, from duty 
and affection united, would feel the greatest 
pleasure in ministering to his ease and 
coiiifort ; they, therefore, rcsohed to ac- 
company him. I'hey jiroved that it was 
not a spirit of dissipation and gaiety that 
led them to Spa, for they were uot to be 
.seen in any of the gay and fashion.ible 
circles ; they were never out of their fathei’s 
company, and never stirred from home, 
except to attend him, either to take the air 
or diink tliCiM'atoifl ; in a word, they livctl 
a most recluse life in the midst of a town 
then the resoit of the most illustrious and 
fashionable pei-sonagcs of Euroi^e. I'his 
exem])lary attention to their father pro- 
cured these three amiable sisters the ad- 
miration of all the English at Spa, and was 
the cause of their elevation to that rank in 
life, to which their merits gave them so just 
a title. They all were married to noble- 
men : one to the Earl of Beverly ; another 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and aficnvauls 
to the Marquis of Exeter ; and a third to 
the Duke of Northumberland. And it is 
justice to them to say— that they reflected 
honour on their rank, rather than derived 
any from it. — Arvinic. 

FATHER. — Punishment by a 

A slight punishment suffices fui liis anger. 
—Racine. 

FATHER.— A Royal 

I can imagine no more honourable group 
than a royal father among his sons, eai- 
nestly instilling into them the high laws of 
the lungty office which he himself religiously 
observes.— R ichter. 

FAULT.*— 'A Common 

It is a common fault to be never satisfied 
with our fortune, nor dis-satisfied with our 
uii ierstamilng.— 1.A ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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FAULT.— A Double 

To maintain a fault known is a doable 
fault.— B p. Jewel. 

FAULT.— The Time for Finding 

Find fault, when you must find fault, in 
private, if possible ; and some time after 
the offence, rather than at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses ; both parties 
are calmer, and the accused party is struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who 
has seen the fault, and watched for a 
piivate and proper time for mentioning it. 
— .S. .Smith. 

FAULTS. — Pleasure in Observing 

If wc had no faults ourselves, w'e should 
not take such pleasure in observing those 
of others. — L a Rociu-FoUtfAULD. 

FAULTS. — The Repository of 

E\ery man has a bag hanging before 
him, in w'hicli he ] lUs his iKighbours 
iaults, and another behind him in which 
he stows his own.- Shaksplare. 

FAULTS.— Venial 

The venial faults, of which you tftke no 
account, become the root of the greatest 
crimes.— St. Chrysostom. 

FAVOUR.— The Bestowral of a 

Every favour which is conferred upon a 
follower should ajipenr to be bestowed 
though willingly, yet with deliberation ; for 
deliberation docs not more lend aggiavation 
to an act of malice, than it heightens the 
comi>lexlon of a service rendered. — 11. 
Taylor. 

FAVOURITES.— The Hatred of 

The hatred of favourites is nothing more 
than the love of favour. Our indignation at 
not possessing it ourselves is sooth^ and mi- 
tigated by the contempt we express for those 
who do ; and we refuse them our homage, 
because wx are not able to deprive them 
of that w'hich procures them the homage 
of e\eiy one else.— La I^ochefoucauld. 

FAVOURITES.— Royal 

Royal favourites are often obliged to 
carry their complaisance faither than they 
meant. They live for their master’s plea- 
sure, and they die for his convenience. — 
Colton. 

FAWN. — The Ploetneaa of a 

It was a wondrous thing : bow fleet 
’T was on those little suver feet ! 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would (^allcDge me the race! 



FEAR. 


PEASTINO. 


And wbeii it had left me far away 
'T would stay, and run again, and stay ; 
For it was nntnbler much than hinds. 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

Marvell. 

FEAR. — The Absence of 

The virtuous breast ne’er knows it. 

Havard. 

FEAR. — The Benefit of 
It is better to fear too m\ich than to 
presume but a little. — Abp. Abbot. 

PEAR— Betrays Guilt. 

All fear, but fear of Heaven, betrays guilt, 
And guilt is villany. — D r. Lee. 

FEAR — Defined. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind upon 
the thought of future evil likely to befall us. 
—Locke. 

FEAR — Described. 

Next him was Fear, all arm’d from top to 
toe, 

Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
KiU fear’d each shadow moving to or fro, ^ 
And his own arms n hen glittering he did 
spy. 

Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 

As ashes pale of hue, and winged heel’d, 
And evermore on Danger fixM his eye, 
’Gainst whom he always bent a brazen 
shield, 

Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did 
wield.— Spenser, 

FEAR. — Habit Diminishes and Increases 

Habit diminishes fear when it raises up 
coutray associations, and increases it when 
it confirms the first associations. A man 
works in a gunpowder-mill every day of his 
life, with the utmost sanirfroid, which you 
would not be very much pleased to enter 
for half an hour. You have associated 
with the manufactory nothing but the acci- 
dents you have heard it is exposed to ; he 
has associated with it the nuinbcrle&s days 
he has passwl there in perfect security. 
For the same reason, a sailor-boy stands 
unconcerned upon llie mast, a ma.«:on upon 
a ladder, and a miner descends by his single 
rope. ITieir associations are altered by ex- 
perience; therefore, in estimating the degree 
in which human creatures are under the in- 
fluence of this passion, we must always 
remember their previous habits. —S. Smith. 

FEAR.— The Manifestations of 
Fear shows itself by paleness of the 
cheeks, sinking of the spirits, trembling of 
the limbs, hurry and confosion of the mind 
and thoughts, a^ies of nature and fainting. 
—Dr. watts. 


FEAR. — The Perfocmances of 

Fear, that braver feats performs 
Than ever courage dared in arms. 

S. Butler. 

PEAR — a Preservative. 

Fear is implanted in us as a preservative 
from evil ; but its duty, like that of other 
passions, is not to overbear reason, but to 
assist it ; nor should it be suffered to tyran- 
nise in the imagination, to raise phantoms 
of horror, or to beset life with supernu- 
merary distresses. — D r. Johnson. 

PEAR — Proper and Salutary. 

Fear rightly directed is both proper and 
salutary to such a creature as man.— Ay i'. 
Sumner. 

FEAR. — The Secretions of 
Fear secretes acids ; but love and trust 
are sweet juices,— H. W. Beecher. 

FEAR— sometimes Valour. * 

Fear to do base, unworthy things is valour j 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. — ^J onson. 

FEAR — a Virtue. 

Fear is the virtue of slaves,— B p. Tegnkr. 

FEAST. -The Word— 

There is something very pleasant and 
captivating in the word— feast. Realized, 
it is the chief joy— the paradise of the 
ICpicure. Hence the very sound of it is 
sweet and musical to him as home to the 
exile, or victory to the warrior. But when 
you bring this word— feast— within the do- 
main of Christianity, it possesses an infiniie 
meaning and preciousness ; for the ^ pri- 
vileges and blessednesses of the Christian 
life are frequently described in Inspiration 
under the figure of a feast,— Dr. Davies. 

FEASTS.— The Making and Eating 
Fools mnke fcaSts, and wise ihen cat 
them —Dr. Frankun. 

FEASTS.— The Rarest 
Those are the rarest feasts which are 
graced with the most royal guests.— W. 
.Secker. ' 

FEASTING AND FASTING. 

Accustom early in your youth 
To lay embargo on your mouth ; 

And let no rarities invite 
To pall and glut your appetite ; 

But check it always, and give o’er 
With a desire of eating more ; 

For where one dies by inanition ^ 

A thousand peruili by repUUon : 
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To mis$ a meal sometimes U gpodj--^ 

It Teutilates and cools the blora ^ 

Gires Nature time to cleaiise her streets 
.* From filth and crudities ot* meats ; 

For too much meat the bowels fur ; 

And fastjixm *s Nature’s scavenger. 

Kaynard. 

FBATORBS.— Homily 

It is for homely features to keep home. 
— Miu'On. 

Features.— V ariety of 

That men shouldVvAry in their features 
we might naturally expect from general 
analogy. There is nothing in nature that 
preserves an invariable uniformity. Tuo 
stones cannot be picked up on the sea- 
shore, nor two leaves from the densest 
forest, in every respect alike. Wherever 
we look, we find varieties of the same 
species distinguished by some sti iking 
change of aspect. — Dr. Brlwer. 

FEBRUARY.— The Month of 

*Tis February’s changeful mood, 

When eve to morn is seldom tnie. 

And day which broke gusty and rude, 

Oft shuts in skies of softest hue : 

Id mild repose one sun goes down, 

The next comes up with murky frown ; 

But scarce hath lolled the hour of day, 
When glittering roll thoie frowns away. 

Carolinl Worn . 

PEBBLE.— Helping and Supporting the 

’Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after. —Siiaksfeake. 

PBEBLBNESa— Defined. 

He whose itrcngth exceeds his necessi- 
ties, though an insect, a worm, is a strong 
being; he whose necessities exceed his 
strength, though an elephant, a lion, a 
conqueror, a hero, a god, is a feeble being. 
—Rousseau. 

FEBLXNQ.— The Caprice of 

A quarter of an hour .since how romantic, 
how enchanted with the favourite idea, how 
anticipative of pleasure from an expected 
meeting 1 I have advanced within two 
hundred yards of the place ; the current 
of sentiment is changed, and I feci as if I 
cftuld wish to slink away into deep and 
•gjCkmal BoHtude.^FosTER. 

FBELtNO.-^A Fellow 

A fdlow feeling makes one wondrous kind ! 

Garrick. 
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FBELINQ.— The Good and EvU of 

What is genius but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious revealing ? 

But what is feeling but to be 
Alive to evtry misery ?—I.ANP0N. 

PEBLINO.— Meamiring 

A respectable merchant in London hav- 
ing been embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and his misfortunes having been one day 
the subject of conversation in the Royal 
Exchange, several persons expressed great 
sonow ; when a foreigner who was present 
said — “ I jeel five hundred pounds for him, 
what do jfpu fed ? ” — ARVihE. 

PEELING. — The Romance 
The romance feeling is as necessary to 
the exquisitely affectionate, as to the im- 
passioned and sublime. — Foster. 

PEELING.— The Time to Stir 
Feeling should be stirred only when it 
can be sent to labour for worthy ends.— 
S. Brooke. 

FEELINGS — Come and Go. 

Feelings come and go like light troops 
following the victory of the present.— 
Richter. 

PEELINGS — cannot be Defined. 

1 don't believe in dcfmuions of feelings 
or dosses of feelings. They c.an be lUus- 
uated— not defined.— 11. W. Blecher.* 

FEELINGS.— Pine 

Fine feelings, without vigour of reason, 
are in the situation of the extreme feathers 
of a peacock’s tail, dragging in the mud. — 
Foster. 

FELICITY.— Creature * 

All creatuic felicity will become a prize 
to mortality.— W. Secker. 

FELICITY.— The Nearness of 

How distant oft the thing w^e dote on most, 
Than that for which w'e dote — felici^ I 

Ij»r. E. Young. 

FELICITY— Self-Made. 

To ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our owai felicity we make or find. 

Goldsmith. 

FELLOWSHIP.— The Craving for 

The craving for fellowship shows itself 
at first in the youngest and most innocent 
I childhood, and is tne last feeling that diey 
out in humanity. None are so criminal 
ns to have no power of love to otliei^, and 
everything proves.the value of fdofrshi^, 





FIRE. 


the great heu^g that ''the great iniiilii- 

tude which no tnon can number” will be 
bound together in one common imity.— 
Barry* 

# 

FELLOWSHIP.— Mankind Created for 

God has created manhind for fellowship, 
and not for solitariness, which is dearly 
proved by this strong argument : — God, in 
the creation of the world, created man and 
woman, to the end that the man in the 
woman diould have a fellow. — Luther. 

FELONS— Jovial. 

Felons may he jovial in the prison, and 
bold at the bar ; but they will tremble at 
the tree.— W. Secker. 

FEMALE.— A Beautiful 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful innocence.— Milton. 

FEMALES.— Benefits Conferred by 

Females confer on life its finest felidties. 
— Rawle. 

FEKIAN.— The Word— * 

This word has two derivations ! the first 
is from the name of the ancient Irish chief, 
Fian ; the second is from tlie Phoenix Club, 
a select society which existed in Ireland 
for many years. — ^Loaring. 

FBSWVALS.— The Observance of 

Festivals, when duly observed, attach 
men to the dvil and religious institutions of 
their country : it is an evil, therefore, when 
they fall into disuse.— D r. Southey. 

FEUDALISM. — Some Obligations of t 

Charles^V. bestowed upon the Knights of 
Rhodes dhe Island of Malta, upon the con- 
dition that they should annually deliver to 
him, and to the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
his successors, a falcon. A nobleman in 
France is bound to present his superior 
every year, on St Martin’s day, with a 
wren. Others must, in the same manner, 
ddiver a pig’s head ; others, a chaplet of 
roses; others, a lark tied to a carriage; 
others, a twig in leaf ; others, the same in 
blossom. One man is bound, every Christ- 
mas-Eve, to bring a faggot of wood to his 
lord simeiioi’s chimney ; another, upon the 
name-day of his lady, to sing a song in her 
praise ; with many other strange and lidi- 
cttlons obligations. The design of such 
feudal tides was— to connect wuh the pro- 
perty a constantly recurring memorial of 
those to whom the owners were indebted 
fer itu^ossession.— SCRivER. 


An envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

Shakspears. 

FBVER. — An Javltatlon to a 

He that tempts me to drink beyond my 
measure civilly invitesrme to a fever.— Bp. 
Taylor, 

FICTION.— Thb InstruetivenesB of 

I have often maintained that fiction may 
be much more instructive than real history. 
—Foster. ^ 

FICTION.— The Profitableness of 

Many works of fiction may be read with 
safety, some even with profit. — H. More. 

FIDELITY— Defined. 

The fealty of the finite will and under- 
standing to the reason. — S. T. Coleridge. 

FIDELITY.— The Security of 
Tlie best security for fidelity is to make 
interest coincide with duty. — SIR W, 
Hamilton. 

FIGHT.— The Coward’s Way to 
He that fights and runs away. 

May live to fight another day. 

Mennes. 

FIGHT.— The Greatest 
The greatest fight in which immortal man 
can possibly engage, and on which hang 
issues of transcendent importance, is with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. — E. 
Davies. 

FIGURE.— A Noble 

In Hclicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty. 

Shakspeare. 

FINITE.— The Annihilation of the 

The finite is annihilated in the presence 
of infinity, and becomes a simple nothing. 
— I’ascal. 

FIR-TREE.- The Durability of the 

The gates of Constantinople, which stood 
for more than a thousand years, were made 
of it. The Mohammedans plant it in their 
burying-grounds.— Prof. Balfour. 

FIRE.— Lookins Into the 

Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, » 
Sooth'd with a waking dream of houses, 
tow'rs, 

Trees, churches, and strange visages ex- 
press'd 

In the hot cinders, while with poring eye 
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I gazed, myself creating what 1 saw. 

less amused have f quiescent watch'd 
The rooty films that pla^ ui^n the bars 
Pendulous, and forcl>oding in the view 
f)f superstition, prophesymg still, 

I'hoiigh still deceive, some stranger's near 
approach : 

’Tts thus the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refresh'd. — C owper. 

FIRIE.— The Nature of 

It is now known that fire 'is neither a 
diidinct substance nor essence, as supposed 
by the ancients. It is a phenomenon con- 
sisting of the sudden and abundant evolu- 
tion of heat and light produced when certain 
class of bodies called Combustibles enter 
into chemical com1)ination with the oxygen 
gas, which constitutes one of the constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere. 1 he term Combus- 
tion in the modem nomenclature of physics 
has been adopted to express this jdicno- 
mcnon.— Dr. Lardner. 

FIRB. — The Source of 

Fire came down from heaven, therefore 
restlessly works itself through all com- 
bustibles till it return thither again, — W. 
Skcker. 

FIRE-PLACE. — The Cheerfulness of the 

Never neglect your fire-places : I have 
raid great attention to mine, and could 
taim you all out in a moment. Much of 
the cheei fulness of life depends upon it. 
Who could be miserable with that fire? 
What makes a fire so pleasant is, 1 think, 
that it is a live thing in a dead room.— S. 
Smitik 

FIRE-SIDE. — Attractions of the 

T'he sweet repose, which is necessary to 
restore by relaxing the lone of the weary 
mind, has been sought for by the wi.scbt 
and greatest of men at their own fire-side. 
Senators and heroes have shut out the 
acclamations of an applauding world, to 
enjoy the prattling of their little ones, and 
to partake the endearments of family con- 
versation. 7’hey know that even their best 
friend^ in the common intercourse of life, 
were in some degr^ actuated by interested 
motives in displaying their affection ; that 
many of their followers applauded them in 
hopes of reward ; and that the giddy multi- 
tude however zealous, were not always 
judicious in their approbation. But the 
attentions paid them at their fire-side, the 
smiles whicli exhilarated their own table, 
were the genuine result of undissembled 
lofve:^DR. Knox, 

9CO 


FIRMAMENT.— The Eloquence of the . 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 

So rich with jgwels hung, that night 
Doth like an Etliiop bride api^ear , 

My soul her wings doth spread, 

And heavenward flies. 

The Almighty's mysteries to read 
111 the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
.So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 
Keinovcd far from our human sight ; 

But if we stedfast look, 

We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 

Ilow man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

IIAUINGION. 

FIRMNESS -an Act of the Will. 

^ Firmness belongs to the will, and i)revcnls 
It from yielding. Without it man has no 
character— >110 will of his own — Dr. Web- 
ster. 

FIRMNESS— Enjoined. 

Stand firm and immovable as an anvil 
when it is beaten upon. — Ignatius, 

FIRMNESS.— The Greatest 

I1ie greatest firmness is the greatest mercy. 

Longfellow. 

FIRMNESS.— Unflinching 

Gcoige III. was a man of firm mind 
with whom one had pleasure in acting, 
lie was very slow in forming his opinion, 
very diligent in procuring every information 
on the subject ; but once convinced, he 
would act with the most unflinching firm- 
ness. His beautiful speech about the 
Roman Catholic question shows his cha- 
racter: — “I can give up my crown and 
retire from power ; 1 qan quit my palace, 
and live in a cottage ; I can lay my head 
on a block, and lose my life ; but I can noi 
break my oath." — Twi^. 

FISH.— The Flying 

When 1 have seen thy snowy wing 
O'er the blue wave at qvening spring, 
And give those scales 6C silver white 
So gaily to the eye of light. 

As u thy frame were form'd to rise^ 

And live amid the glorious skies ; 

Qh 1 it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing's impatifmt seal 
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Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 

But takes the plume thdSI^God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven I 
But when I see that wmg so bright 
Grow lanmid with a moment’s night. 
Attempt me paths of air in vain. 

And sink into the waves again ; 

Alas 1 the flattering pride is o’er : 

Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar, 

Bui erring man must blush to think. 

Like thee, again, the soul may sink 1 

FI8H.-Oolden 


Harmless warriors clad in mail 
Of Silver breastplate, golden scale ; 

Mail of nature’s own bestowing. 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowing ; 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye in your sea so narrow : 

Was the Sun himself your sire ? 

Were ye bom of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Such as we fetch from eastern bowers? 

II. COLLKIDGE. 


FISHERMAN .-*The Hard Life of a 

A hard* and nigged life is hb : to lie in 
the stern-sheets, soaked with rain, or 
numbed with the night- wind ; and full ( f 
uncertainties —one night such a take that 
the nets are dragged to the bottom or 
broken; another night, nothing at all; 
sudden squalls, canvas blown to tatters, 
boat capsized, the fish restored to tlie 
stormy deep, the strong swimmer scaicely 
saved. — Dk. J. Hamilion. 

FITNESS -in General. 

All fitness lies in a particular comment 
suratioQ, or proportion of one thing to 
another.— Dk. South. 

FITNESS.— Moral 

Moral fitness is the agreement of the 
actions of any intelligent l>eing with the 
nature, circumstances, and relations of 
things.— Buck. 

FLAG. — A Soldier's Idolatry for his 


FISH. — The Happiness of 
They are so happy that they know not 
what to do with themselves. 'I’lieir atti- 
tudes, their vivacity, their leajis out of the 
water, their frolics in it, (which I have 
noticed a thousand limes with er^ual atten- 
tion and amusement,) all conduce to show 
their excess of spirits, and are simply the 
effects ot that excess. — A dn. Paley. 

PISH.— The Waters full of 
The sounds and seas, each creek and bay. 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining 
scalc.s 

Glide under the green wave in sculls that 
oft 

Bank the mid-sea ; part single, or with 
mate, 

Graze the sea-weed, their pasture, and 
through groves ^ ^ I 

Of coral stray ; or, sporting with quick i 
glance. 

Show to the sun their waved coats dropt 
with gold ; 

Or in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment^ or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch : on the smooth 
seal 

And bended dolphins play— part huge of 
bulk, ^ 

Wallowing unwieldly, enormous in their 

m gait. 

Tempest the ocean : there Leviathan, 

Hug^t of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretch’d like a promontory, sleeps or 
swims, 

And seems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a 
flood.— MlLTOlL 

o 


On seeing a young Prussian soldier who 
was pressing his flag to his bosom in the 
agonies of death, Napoleon said to his 
officers — “ Gentlenlln, you see that a sol- 
dier has a sentiment approaching idolatry 
for his flag. Render Juncreol honours at 
once to this young man. I regret that 1 
do not know his name, that I might write 
to his family. Do not take away nis flag ; 
its silken folds will be an honourable shroud 
for him.— BoukRiENNE. 

FLATTERER. — Beware of a 

Beware also of him who flatters you, and 
commends you to your face, or to one lie 
thinks will tell you of it ; most probably he 
has either deceived and abu^ you, or 
means to do so. Remember the fable of 
the fox commending the singing of the 
crow, who had something in her mouth 
which the fox wanted. Be careful that 
you do not commend yourselves. — SiR. xVl. 
Hale. 

FLATTERERS.— The Art of 

The art of flatterers is to take advantage 
of the foibles of the great, to foster their 
errors, and never to give advice which may 
annoy. — MoLikRE, 

FLATTERERS.— A Royal Rebuke to 

As Canute the Great, King of England^ 
was walking on the sea-shore at Southamp- 
ton, accompanied by his courtiers, who 
ofiered him the grossest flattery, comparing 
him to the greatest heroes of antiquity, ana 
assefting that his power was more than 
human, he ordered a chair to be placed on 
the beach while the tide was coming dn, 
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Sittiog down with a majestic air, he Urns 
addiressed himself to the sea : — sea, 
that art a part of m^ dominions, and the . 
land whereon 1 sit, is mine: no one ever 
broke my commands with impunity. I, 
therefore, charge thee to come no farther 
upon my land, and not presume to wet 
cither my feet or my robe, who am 
thy soverc^.’’ But the sea, rolling on as 
before, and without any respect, not only 
wet the shirts of his robe, but likewise 
-splashed his thighs. On which he rose up 
suddenly, and, addressing himself to his 
Attendants, iipraided them with their ridi- 
culoi^ flattery, and very judiciously ex- 
patiated on the narrow and limite<1 power 
of the greatest moimrths on earth. — B uck. 

PLATTERl£S.--TVie Wrong Done by 

He docs me double wrong 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his 
tongue. —bllAKSUEAKE. 

FLATTERY.— The Benefit of 

The coin that is most current among 
mankind is flattery; the only benefit of 
which is that by htaiing what we are not 
we may be instructed vnhat we ought to be. 
- DI'AN SWlF'l, 

FLATTERY. < A Cunning 

There is a \ery ^cunning flattery which 
great minds sometimes pay themselves, b) 
condescending to admire eflurts correspond- 
ing with, but vastly inferior to their own. — 
Col ION, 


FLATTfiRY*-PleaBiiigto Men of Wit. 

’Tis an old«iaxim in the schools — 
That flattery is the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then, your men of wit 
WUl condescend to take a bit. 

Dean Swift. 

FLATTERY— Pleasing to the Poet.* 

Ne’er 

Was flattery lost on Poet’s ear : 

A simple race ! they waste their tail 
For the vain tribute of a smile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

FLATTERY. — Professing to Despise 

Some there are who profess to despise 
all flattery, but even these are nevertheless 
to be flattered, by being told that they do 
despise it.— Colton. 

FLATTERY— Rejected, 

Minds, 

By nature great, are conscious of their 
greatness, 

And hold it mean to borrow aught from 
flattery.— Rowe. 

FLIES. — The Creation of 
They arc a shameless kind of insect, 
lighting ui)on everything without distinc- 
tion, and returning the moment they are 
chased a^^ay. In my opinion, they have 
been created to teach us the lesson of our 
inability and lielple.ssness, inasmuch as 
the mightiest of men is not mighty enough 
to compel a fly to keep off his face. — 
SCRIVER. 


FLATTERY— Defined. 

Flattery is jiraisc insincerely given for.ii.i 
interested purpose, — II. W, BErcifEK, 


FLATTERY. - No Friendship in 

Kvery one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in misery : 

Wonls are easy like the wind ; 

Failhful fi lends arc hanl to find : 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wUciewiili to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they call ; 

And with su^litMittering— 

♦‘PitybuthewirAkin^^ 

bHAKSPEARE. 


FLATTERY.— ‘The Mutual Meanneea of 

Flattexy is off cn a traffic of mutual mean- 
ness where, although both parties intend 
deception, neither are deceived, since words 
cost little are exchanged for hopes 
Uuit cost less.— C olton. 


FLIGHT. — The Advantages of 

If the ancients crown’d their bravest men 
I'hat only saved a citizen, 

What victory could e’er be won, 

If cv’ry one would save but one? 

Or fight indangcr’d to be lost, 

Where all resolve to save the most? 

By this means, when a battle’s won, 

'1 he war’s as far fiom being done ; 

For those that save themselves and fly,^ 

Oo halves, at lea.st, i’ th’ victory ; 

And sometimes when the loss is small, 

And danger great, they challenge all ; 

For those who run fiom th’ enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly ; 

And when the fight becomes a chase, 

They win the day that win the race. 

S. Butler. 

FLIGHT.— The Policy of 
Those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that ’s slaint 
Hence timely running ’s no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art ; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As citizens by breaking thrive ; 
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And cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil i 
Is held the gallantest course, and bravest 
To great expoits, as well as safest ; 

That spares tV expense of time and pains, 
Ahd dangerous beating out of brains ; 

And in the end picvails as ceitain 
As those that never tmst to fortune ; 

But make their fear do execution 
Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow. 

And, only trembling, overthrow. 

S. Bujllr. 

FLOWER. — The Complexion of a 
A flower is the best complexioned ginss, 
as a pearl is the best coloured clay. — ^D r. 
Fuller. 

FLOWER.— The Wayside 

Pluck not the wa^ide flower. 

It is the traveller's do^er ; 

Hundieds in passing by 
That beauty may espy, 

* And win a touch of bjessing 
From Natuie's mild caressing : 

The sad of heart peiccivcs 
A violet under leaves. 

Like some new*budding hope ; 

The primrose on the slope 
Like spots of sunshine dwells, 

And cheerful message tells 
Of kind renewing power ; 

The nodding bluebelrs dye 
Is drawn from happy sky : 

Then spare the wayside flower ! 

Alt INGHAM. 

FLOWERS.— An Address to 

Oh, lovely floweis, my ever faithful friends! 
Yc arc the sweetest poctiy of earth ; 

Ye are the dim foreshadowings of heaven, 
Bright angels shower’d from the leah^ 
above, 

To give us a faint picture of their home, 

A gleam of its ne’er-fading loveliness : 

Y’e kiss our footsteps wheiesoe’er we roam ; 
Bfer with sweetest sounds ye welcome us : 
We inadvertently may Ireaa on you. 

And yet you gently raise your trembling 
heads, 

And with the same sweet smile look on oui 
face, 

And breathe a richer perfume in return : 

Oh, what deep lessons may w^e Icam from 
you, 

Ye open books, bright with the light of 
God 1 — P. V. G. DE Monigomery. 

FLOWERS.— The Death of the 
Where are the flowers, the foir young 
floweis, that lately sprang and stood 
la brighter light, ana| softer airs, a beau- 
teous sisterhood? 


Aias! they aie all in their graves,— the 
gentler race of flowers 
Aie lying iibthcir lonely beds, with the fair 
and good of ours : 

The ram is falling wheic they lie ; but the 
cold November! am 

Calls not fitmi out the gloomy earth the 
Io% ely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the viokt, they 
perish’d long ago, 

And the briar-rose and the oichis died am d 
the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the gulden-rod, and tlvs 
asUr in the wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the ln*ook, in 
autumn beauty stood, 

Tdl fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, 
as falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of then smile was gone 
from upland, glade, and glen. 

Bryant. 

FLOWERS.— The Divine Design in 

God made the floweis to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s caicful mood ; 
And he is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdon^from a flower, 

And wake his heart m every hour 
To pleasant giatitude. 

W. WORDSWORl II 

FLOWERS.— Early 

Theie is to me 

A daintiness about these eaily flowers, 

That touclies me like poetiy. 1 hey blow 
out 

With such a simple loveliness among 
1 he common herbs of pastures, and breatbe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the 
woild.— N. P. WiLiis. 

FLOWERS.— Field 

What landscapes 1 read in the primro'tc'b 
looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnow y 
brooks, 

In the vetches that tangled the shoie ’ 
Faith’s cultuieless buds, to my heart )e 
were dear, 

Eie the fever of passions, or ague of fear, 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once 1 welcoMisuH more, in life’s passion- 
less stag»Jp^v.j,^#t 

With the vi8iomf|nuth to re-vLit my age, 
And 1 wish yoh 1$ glow on my tomb. 

T. CAMrui 1 1 

FLOWERS.— Love for 

Flowers seem intended for the solace of 
oidmary humanity: cluldien love them, 
quiet, tender, contented ordinary people 
love them as they grow . luxurious and d?**- 
i oiderly people rejoice in them gatheied.* 
I They are the cottager’s treasure j in the 
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crow<led town, mark, as with a little broken 
fta<;rant of rainbow, the windows of the 
workers in whose heart rests fhe covenant 
of Passionate or religious minds 

contemplate them with fond, feverish in- 
tensity ; the afTection is seen severely calm 
in the works of many old religious painters, 
and mixed witli more open and true country 
sentiment in those of our pre-Kaphaelites. 
— Ruskin. 

Luther always kept a flower in a glass on 
liis writing-table ; and when he was waging 
his great public conlro\crsy with Eckins 
lie kept a flower in his hand. Lord Bacon 
Ins a ueautiful passage about flowers. As 
to Shakspeare. he is a perfect Alpine valley 
- he is full of flowers ; they spring, and 
blossom, and wave in every cleft of his 
mind. Even Milton, cold, serene, and 
stately as he is, bleaks forth into exquisite 
guslies of tendeincsb and fancy when he 
marshals the flowers.— Mrs. Stowe. 

FLOWERS.— Pleasure Derived from 
'I'he very soul seems to be refreshed on 
the bate recollection of the pleasure whlcli 
the senses receive in contemplating, on a 
fine vernal morning, the charms of the 
j>ink, the violet, the rose, the honey-suckle, 
the hyacinth, the tulip, and a thousand 
other flowetb, in every vaiicty of flguic, 
.scent, and hue ; fi»r Nature is no loss re 
markable for the accuracy and beauty of her 
works, than for variety and profusion. — 
])K. Knox. 

FLOWERS — are the Stars of the Earth. 

Wliat a desolate place would be a world 
without a flower ! It would be a face with- 
out a smile, — feast without a welcome ! 
Are not flowers the stars of the earth? and 
are not our stars the flowers of heaven ? — 
Mrs. BM.rouR, 

FLOWERS.— Poiaonoua and Sweet 
It is with flowers as with moral qualities 
—the bright are sometimes poisonous, but, 
1 believe, never die sweet,— A dn. Hare. 

FLOWERS.— The Use of 

By them the lover tells his tale, 

They can his hopes, his fears express ; 
The maid, when words or looks would fail, 
Can thus a kind return confess : 

They wreathe the harp at banquets tried, 
With them we crown the crested brave ; 
I'hey deck the maid— adorn the bride — 
Or form the chaplets for her grave. 

R. Patterson. 

, FLUTE.— The 

iitstrument was known to the 
.. Greckti and Romans, who were devotedly 


attached to its dulcet sounds. It derives 
its name from yf/r/Vr, the classical name for 
the lamprey, because, like that fish, it is 
long and perforated along the side.— 
Luarinc. # 

FOE. — A Deathless 

The most deathless foe is a victim.— Dr, 
J. Hamilton. 

FOE. — Hard to Praise a 

We praise not Hector, though his name we 
Snow 

Is great in arms ; ’tis hard to praise a foe. 

Dryden. 

FOE. — Kindness to a 

The fine and noble way to kill a foe 
Is not to kill him ; you with kindness may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so ; 
And then he’s slain. Sigismund used to 
say 

His pardons pul his foes to death ; for when 
He mortified their hate, he killed them 
then.— Alleyn, 

FOLLOWERS.— Costly 

Cosily followers are not to be liked ; Ics*" 
while a m.m niakcth his tiain longer, lit 
make his w ings shorter. — Lord Bacon. 

FOLLY — Destroys Itself. 

Fo’ly, like falsehood, often destroys itsc’f 
by its own self-contradictions. — Lord 
Bacon. 

FOLLY.— The Growth of 

Folly as it grows in years, 

I'he more extravagant appears. 

S. Butler. 

FOLLY.— The Principle of 

Folly is the principle of absolute unwis- 
dom,— of consummate moral evil. — C anon 
Liddon. 

FOLLY.— The Shortest 
The shortest folly is always the best. — 
Girandikre. 

FOOD. — The Enjoyment of 

All animals derive pleasure from food. 
But for man there has been rcseived the 
additional gratifleation derived from the 
sccia/ meal It is pleasant for us to take 
our food in company. Why is it so? There 
is no ftted for this. It might have been 
otherwise ; it might have been natural to us, 
as it is to some of tbe lower animals, to 
carry away each his portion of food and 
consume it apart ; nay, we might have been 
so made, as to feel shame or disgust at the 
very thought of eating in the presence of, or 
a*ong with, others. But had it been so, of 
what a source of gratification, as well as of 
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moral culture, bad we been deprived ! how 
would society have wanted one of its most 
potent cements — one of its most soothing 
and refining influences I — Dr. W, L. Alex- 
AN.DER. 

FOOD.—- Indigestible 

Unpleasant feelings of the body produce 
correspondent sensations in the mind, and 
a great scene of wretchedness is sketched 
out by a morsel of indigestible and mis- 
guided food. Of such infinite consequence 
to happiness is it to study the body !— S. 
SMini. 

FOOD. — The Purpose of 

Food is given to enable us to carry on 
the necessary business of life, and that our 
support may be such as our work requires. 
—Sir W. Jones. 

POOL. — The Admiration of a 

A fool always finds one still more foolish 
to admire him. — B oileau. 

FOOL. — A Learned 

A learned foul is more foolish than an 
ignorant fool. — ^M oliIHre. 

FOOL. — The Reproof of a 

There was a certain nobleman who kepi 
a fool, to whom be one day gave a staff, 
with a charge to keep it till ho should meet 
\\ ith one who was a greater fool than him- 
self. Not many years after, the nobleman 
fell sick, even unto death. The fool came 
to see him : his lord said to him — ** 1 must 
shortly leave you.” “ And whither are you 
going?” said the fool. “Into another 
uorld,” replied his lordship. “And when 
u ill you come again?- Within a month ? ” 
“No.” “Within a year?” “No.” “When 
then?” “Never." “Never!” said the 
fool ; “ and uhat provision hast thou made 
for thy entertainment there, whither thou 
goest?” “None at all.” “No!”. said 
the fool, “none at all ! Here, then, take 
my staff ; for with all my folly, 1 am not 
guilty of any such folly as this.” — Bi*. 
Taylor. 

FOOL.— A Thorough 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing from his own folly.— A dn. Hake. 

FOOLS.— Angry with 

Were I to be angry at men being fools, 
1 could here find ample room for declama- 
tion ; but, alas 1 1 have been a fool myself ; 
and why should 1 be angry with them for 
being something so natural to every child 

of hnnanUy?— G oldsmith. 


POOLS— Looking Wise. 

Fools are known by looking wise, 

As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 

S. Butler. 

FOOT.— The Better 

Nay, but make haste ; the better foot be- 
fore : 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought ! — S haKSPEARE. 

FOOT.— A Light 

A fool more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er fiom the heath-flower dashed the 
dew ; 

E’en the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic fiom her airy tread.— Sir W. SCO'IT. 

FOOTPRINTS— on the Sands of Time. 

lAves of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

* Seeing, shall take heait again. 

Longfellow. 

FOPPERY— Incurable. 

Foppeiy is never cured ; it is the bad 
stamina of the mind, which like tho^e of 
the body, are never rectified. — D r. John- 
son. 

FOPS. — A Peculiar Class of 

There is a class of fops not usually de- 
signated by that epithet — men clothed in 
profound black, with laige canes, and 
strange amoridious hats — of big speech, 
and imperative presence —talkers about 
Plato — ^great affecters of senility — dc5]>i5ers 
of women, and all the graces of life — 
fieicc foes to common sense — abusive of 
the living, and approving no one who has 
not been dead fur at least a century. Such 
fops, as vain and as shallow as their fra- 
temity in Bond-Street, differ from these 
only as Gorgonius differed from Rufillus.— 
S S.V1ITH. 

FORBEARANCE.— An Example of 

Of Mr. John Henderson it is observed— 
that the oldest of his friends never beheld 
him otherwise than calm and collected : it 
was a state of mind be retained under all 
circumstances. During his residence at 
Oxford, a student of a neighbouring col- 
proud of his logical acquirements, 
was solicitous of a private disputation witli 
the renowned Henderson : some mutual 
friends introduced him, and having chosen 
his subject, they conveisei for somie time 
With equal candour and moderation ; but 
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Henderaon^ antagonist, perceiving his con- 
ftttation inevitable, (foigetting the character 
of a gentleman, and with a resentment en- 
gendered by his former arrogance,) threw 
a full glass of wine tn his face, Henderson, 
without altering his features, or changing 
his position, gently wiped his face, and 
then coolly replied— "This, Sir, is a diprs- 
sion: now fir the argument 

FORBBARANCB.— Mutual 

The k'lndest and the happiest pair 
'Will find occasion to forbear ; — 

And something, every da)r they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. 

Cowrr.R. 

FORBBARANCE.— Reasons for 

The little I have seen of the world 
teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow, not in anger. When 1 
take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the 

i pressure of want, the desertion of friends, 

1 would fain leave the erring soul of my 
fellow-man with Him from whose hand it 
came.— LoNGFJi.LLOW. 

FORBXODEN.— Desiring the 

Caring little for what we may do, we are 
on fire for what is forbidden. — O vid. 

FORCE. — The Partial Conquest of 

Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Milton. 

FORCE.— The Rule of 

Force rgles the world, and not opinion ; 
but opinion is that which makes use of 
force. — PAbCAL, 

FORBKNOWLEDOE— Forbidden to Man. 

Too curious man ! why dost thou seek to 
know 

Events which— good or ill — ^foreknown are 
woe? 

The All-Seeing Power which made thee 
mortal i^^ve 

lliee everything a mortal state should have. 
Foreknowlccige only is enjoyed by Heaven, 
And for bis peace of mind, to man for- 
bidden : 

Wretdied were life if he foit^kncw his 
doom; 

Even joys foreseen gi\e pleasing hop«no 
room, 

And griefs assured are felt liefore they 
coroe.— Drvdln. 


FORESHADOWS.— Dread Arising from 
My mind 

Some consequence yet hanging in the star^ 
Shall bitterly begin this fearful date 
With this night's revels.— SHAKSPEARI:. 

FORESHADOWS.— Events Seen in their 
As the sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes psunts its iinnge 
In the atmosphere ; so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before ibe events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

Schiller. 

FORESIGHT.— Human 

Human foresight often leases its proudest 
possessor only a choice of evils.— Colton. 

FORESIGHT.— The Divine 

It has been adduced as a striking illus- 
tration of the Divine foresight, tlmt the 
season of the birth of the young of certain 
animals should be adjusted Iq the seasoi 
of the year, and to the period of the food 
most conducive to its well-being ; the pre- 
paration for the biith of the animal, and 
the preparation for the birth of its food 



FOREST.— A Sabbath-Mom in the 
Who, that ever, on a Sabbath morn, 

Sent through this leafy roof a prayer to 
heaven, 

And when the sweet bells burst upon the 
air, 

Saw the leaves quiver, and the flecks of 
light 

Leap like caressing angels to the feet 
Of the church-going multitude, but felt 
That here, God's day was holier— that the 
trees, 

Pierced by these shining spires, and echo- 
ing ever 

^*To prayer ! ” “to prayer I ” were but the 
lofty roof 

Of an unhewn cathedral, in whose choirs 
Breezes and storm-winds, and the many 
birds 

Join'd in the varied anthem,; and that so, 
Resting their breasts upon these bemding 
limbs, 

Closer and readier to our need they lay— 
The spirits who keep watch 'twixt ns and 
heaven.— N. P. Willis, m. 

FOREST. — The Scenery of the 

There is a serene and settled smjesty iS 
forest scenery that enters into the soul, and 
dilates and elevates it, and fills it with 
noble inclinations. The ancient and here* 
ditary groves, too, that embower this island 
are most of them full of stoiy. They are 
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haunted by the recollections of the great 
spirits of past ages who have sought for 
relaxation among them from the tumult of 
arms or the toils of statCi or have wooed 
the muse beneath their shade. — G ilpin. 

forethought,— P rudent 

Whoever fails to turn aside the ills of 
life by prudent forethought, must submit to 
fulhl the course of destiny.— Schiller. 

forethought^ — T oo Much and Too 
Little 

To have too much ihrethought, is 4.he 
pari of a wretch ; to have too little, is the 
part of a fool.— R. Cecil. 

FORGET. — Impassible to 

“Forget thee?**— If to dream by night, 
and muse on thee by day ; 

If all the worship deep and wild a poei's 
heart can pay ; 

If praycis in' absence breathed for thee to 
Ileavci\’s protecting power ; 

If \\ inged thoughts that flit to thee — a thou- 
sand in an hour ; 

If busy fancy blending thee with all my 
future lot, — 

If this thou cairst “forgetting,” thou. in* 
deed shall be forgot ! 

“Forget thee?”— Jiid the forest birds 
forget their sweetest tune ! 

“Forget thee?’* — Bid the sea forget to 
swell beneath the moon ! 

Bid the thirsty fluweis forget to drink the 
eve’s refreshing dew I 

Thyself forget thine “ own dear land,” and 
Its “ mountains wild and blue ; *' 
Forget each old familiar face, each long 
remembered spot ; 

When these things are foigot by thee, then 
thou shall be forgot ! 

Canon Moultrie. 

« 

FORGETFULNESS.— Happy 

The shepherd, when ^jiril returns, thinks 
no more of the cold that is gone ; he leads 
again from the stall his snow-white flocks 
to their accustomed shady pastuies, and 
makes his pipe again to resound. The 
pilot, when the wind is lulled, forgets his 
fears, and joyfully seated on the prow, goes 
singing on^ the bosom of the deep. — 
Metastasio. 

PGRG^T-ME-NOT.— The 

Flower of the hue so near to heaven 1 
Sweet emblem of a cloudless sky 1 
Kot lovelier are the tints of even, 

Than the blue lustre of thine eye. 


The dew falls on thy gentle breast. 

But flnds thee such a fairy flower, 

That scarce one drop on thee can rest 
Of all that falls at evening hour. 

Flower with the name to friendship dear I 
The lover’s pledge— the lover’s crest — 
The parting boon of hope and fear. 

The joy and sorrow of the breast ! 

Flower of the wilderness, farewell 1 
Thou source of many a pleasing thought 1 
Who has not felt the magic spell 
Of thy sweet name — “ Forget-me-not ! ” 
M*Comi). 

FORGIVE.— The Power to ^ 

Laws that are inanimate, 

And feel no sense of love or hate, 

That have no passion of their own, 

Nor pity to be wrought upon, 

Ai e only proper to inflict 
Revenge on criminals as strict ; 

But to hive power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative ; 

And ’tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn. 

S. Butler. 

FORGIVENESS— like a Cancelled Note. 

“ I can forgive, but I cannot forget, ’ is 
only another way of saying — “/tw// mt 
forgive.'' A forgiveness ought to be like a 
cancelled note, torn in two and burned up, 
so that it never can be shown against the 
man,— H. W. Belcher. 

FORGIVENESS.— The Divine 

Kind hearts are here, yet would the ten- 
derest one 

I lave limits to its mercy ; God has none : 
Still man’s forgiveness may be true and 
sweet. 

But yet lie stoops to give it : more com- 
plete 

Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet 
And pleads with thee to raise it; only 
* itcaven 

Means crowned, not vanquished, when it 
says — “ Forgiven.”— A. A. Proctlr. 

FORGIVENESS — Granted by the Offen- 
ded. 

There is mention made of two great 
philosophers falling at variance -Anstip- 
pus and iSschines. Aristippus comes to 
ASsebines, and says — “Shall we be friends?” 
“Yc^ with all my heart,” answered 
iEschines.. “ Rememl>er, ” says Aristippus, 
“ that though I am your elder, yet I sought 
for peace.’" “ True,” replied iEschines ; 
“ ind for this 1 will always acknowledge 
ydu ^o be the mord worthy man ; for I 
began the strife and you the peace.”— 
Burroughs. 
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FOROIVENBSS— Needed. 

The forgiveness we want is infinite, 
changeless, everlasting.— J. H. Evans. 

FOROIVBNESS— of the Powerful. 

It is more easy to forgive the weak who 
have injured us, than the powerful whom 
we have injured. That conduct will be 
continued by our fears which commenced in 
our resentment. He that has gone so far 
as to cut the claws of the lion, will not feel 
liimself quite secure until he has also drawn 
his teeth.--CaLTON. 

FOROOTTiyM. — The Fear of Being 

Are not all things bom to he forgotten ? 
In truth it was a sore vexation to me when 
1 saw, as the wise man ^aw of old, that 
whatever I could hope to perform must 
necessarily be of very temporary duration ; 
and if so, why do it ? Let me see ! What 
have I done already? I have learned 
Welsh, and have translated the songs of 
Ab Gwdym ; 1 have also rendered the old 
book of I )anish ballads into English metre. 
Ciood I Have 1 done enough to secure 
myself a leputation of a thousand years? 
Well, but what ’s a thousand years after all, 
or twice a thousand years ? Woe is me 1 
1 may just as well sit still.— B okrow. 

FORGOTTEN,— Nothing 

There is nothing, no, nothing innocent or 
good that dies and is forgotten : let us hold 
to that faith or none. Aii infant, a prattling 
child, dying in the cradle, will live again in 
the better t houghts of those that loved it, 
and play its part thtough them in the 
redeeming actions of the world, though its 
body be burnt to ashes, or drowned in the 
deep sea. Forgotten ! Oli, if the deeds of 
human creatures could be traced to their 
source, how beautiful would even death 
appear I for how much charity, mercy, and 
]*urified affection would be seen to have 
their growth in dusty graves ’—Dickens^ 

FORMALISTS— Described. 

I tell thee what, Antonio, — 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks ; — 
I'here are a sort of men whose visage s 
Do cream end mantle like a standing pond; 
And do a wilful stiUncss entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conctit ; 

As whq would say, I am Sir Orat le, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. 

Sharspeare. 

FORMALITY.- The Dwelling of 

Formality frequently takes its dwelling 
n^ar the chambers of integnty, and so as* 
auinee its name.— W. Seck]Mu 
2o8 


FORMALITY— in Religion. 

Formality in religion is the name of being 
alive.— JENKYN. 

FORMS. — Religious 

They were designed by Him who knoweth 
our frame to be the means by which we 
might ascend to the enjoyment of Himself. 
But when the mind halts in the symbol, in- 
stead of rising from it to the thing signified ; 

-when the man runs up and down the 
ladder, instead of reaching the eminence 
which commands the glorious prospect, be 
loses the enjoyment inseparable from inter- 
course with the blissful reality. — ^T. Pear- 
son. 

FORMS.— Set 

There were some mathematicians that 
could with one fetch of their pen make an 
exact circle, and with the next touch point 
out the centre ; is it therefore reasonable to 
banish all use of the compasses ? Set forms 
are a pair of compasses.— Selden. 

FORTIFICATION.— The Best 

Towns and cities c^not have a surer 
wall, nor better fortification, than the 
prowess and virtue of the citizens and in- 
habitants.— R abelais. 

FORTITUDE— Defined. 

Fortitude is not the appetite 
Of formidable things, nor inconsult 
Rashness ; but virtue fighting fur a truth ; 
Derived from knowledge of distinguishing 
Good or bad causes. — Nabb. 

FORTITUDE.— Examples of 

Anaxarchus, the philosopher, having 
sharply repioved Nicroceon, and being by 
him ordered to be beaten to death with 
iron mallets, said — Strike, strike on ; 
thou mayest break in pieces this vessel of 
Anaxarenus, but Anaxarchus h<mself thou 
canst not touch.” So Sociates is reported 
to have cried out, when piersccutcd — Any- 
tas and Meletus,” said he, **cnn kill me, 
but they cannot Anrt me.” — Buck. 

FORTITUDE.— The Need for 

None can aspire to act greatly, but those 
who are of force greatly to suffer. They 
who make their arrangements in the first 
run of misadventure, and in a temper of 
mind the common fruit of disappointment 
and dismay, put a seal on their calamities. 
To their power they take a security against 
any favours which they might hope from 
the usual inconstancy of fortune.— BuiUCB* 
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fortitude.— T he Office of 
Fortitude is the guard and support of the 
other virtues. — L ocke. 

fortitude.— P teelve 

Who fights 

With passions and overcomes them, is 
endued 

With the best virtue — ^passive fortitude. 

Massinger. 

fortitude.— T rue 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet 
possession of a man’s self, and an undis- 
turbed doing his duty, iivhatever evil besets 
or danger lies in his way. —Locke. 

FORTUNE.— Bad 

Bad fortune has made no lot so miserable 
that a respite of the evil does not bnng 
some relief, — O vid. 

FORTUNE.— The Beat 

A Greek maiden, being asked what for- 
tune she would bring her husband, replied 
— “I will bring him what gold cannot 
purchase — a heart unspotted, and virtue 
without a stain, — the inheritance fiom 
parents who had these, and nothing else 
to leave me.” — Mrs. Balfour, 


asunder as the poles. Fortune may yield 
comfort in the circumstantials of life ; but 
it can never administer happiness to the 
spirit. In numberless instances it the 
cause of the greatest and widest misery. — 
Dr. Davies. 

FORTUNE.— The Highest 

The highest fortune is that which corrects 
our defects and compensates our failings.— 
Goethe. 

FORTUNE.— To Make One's 

To make one’s fortune is so fine a phras^ 
and signifies such an excellent U^mg^ that it 
is in universal use We find it in all lan- 
guages; it pleases foreigners and barbarians, 
reiras at court and in the city ; it has got 
within cloisters, insinuated itself into abbeys 
of both sexes ; there in no place, however 
sacred, into which it has not penetrated, 
no desert or solitude where it is unknown. 
—La BRUYkRK. 

FORTUNE. — The Management of 

We should manage our fortune like our 
constitution; — enjoy it uhen good, have 
patience when biil, and never appl^ violent 
remedies but in cases of necessity. — La 
Rochefoucauld, 


FORTUNE— deemed Blind. 

Fortune is ever deemed blind by those 
on whom she bestows no favours. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

FORTUNE. — Counsel respecting 

If thou be wise no glorious fortune choose 
Which ’lis but pain to keep, yet giief to 
lose; 

For when we place ev’n trifles in the heart, 
With trifles too unwillingly we part. 

A. Cowley. 

FORTUNE.— The Displays of 

Fortune displays our virtues and oui 
vices, as light makes all objects apparent. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

FORTUNE — does not Exempt from La- 
bour. 

An easy fortune docs not .set men frae 
from labour and industry in genefal, it only 
exempts them from some particular kind of 
labour.<i*-S£ED. 

FORTUNE.— The Gifts of 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to 
many, 

Rut ye( m never gave enough to any. 

Harrington. 

PORTUNE*^eanaot give Happiness. 

Fottime and happiness are not always in 
consort; lometimei^ indeed, they aie far 


FORTUNE.— The Preference of 

Fortune prefers a lover to a master, and 
submits with impatience to control ; but he 
that WOOS her uith opportunity and impor- 
tunity, M^Ul seldom court her in voi^— 
Colton. 

FORTUNE.— The Result of 

The generality of men sink in virtue as 
they rise in fortune. — Sir J. Beaumont. 

FORTUNE.— The Sagacity of 
Fortune has been considered the guardian 
divinity of fools ; and, on this score, she 
has been accused of blindness ; but it 
should rather be adduced as a proof of her 
sa^city, when she helps those who cer- 
tainly cannot help Uiemselves. — Colton, 

FORTUNE— is Self-Planned. 

Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune.— Sallust. 

FORTUNE.— The Side taken by 

Fortune is always on the side of the 
largest battalions. — S iIvign^. 

FORTUNE.- The Smile and C^wn of 

A shemherd is nursed in a rude cradle in 
some wild fores^ and, if Fortune smile, 
has risen to empire ; that other, swathed in 
purple by the throne, has at last, if For- 
tune ftowB, gone to fe^ the herd. — ^M eta* 
STASIQ. 
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Thm h »o im wltom Fortune does 
not visit omce in lais life $ but urhen she 
does not find bixb ready to receive her, she 
walks in aC the doot, and fltes out at the 
willow.— iMPaRIALI. 

PORl^NR.— The Way to Deserve 

With such unshaken temi^cr of the soul 
To bear thp swelling tide of prosphous 
foitune, 

Is to deserve that fortune. — R owe. 

FORTUNE. — The Way to have the 
Favours of 

To pretend to the favours of fortune 
only necessary to render one’s self useful, 
and to be supple and oltsequious to those 
who are in possession of credit and au- 
thority ; to be handsome in one’s person , 
to adulate the powerful ; to smile, while 
you suffer from them every kind of ridicule 
and contempt whenever they shall do you 
the honour to amuse themselves with you , 
never to be frightened at a thousand ob- 
stacles which may be opposed to one ; have 
a face of brass and a heatt of stone ; insult 
worthy men who are persecuted; rarely 
venture to s])cak the tiuth ; appear devout, 
with every nice scruple of religion, while at 
the same time every duty must be aban- 
doned when it clashes with your interest. 
After these any other accomplishment is 
indeed superfluoiis.~MAROLL£S. 


FOUNTAIN.—The Beauty of a 


The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guardcd spring, with years 
unwnnkled, 

Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place. 
Whose green, wild margin now no moie 
erase 

Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters 
slecm, 

Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the 
base 


Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The nil runs o’er, and round fern, fioweri 
and ivy creep, 

Fantastically tangled : the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, throue 
the grass 

TJie qui(^-eycd lizard rustles, and the bill 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in the 

Implore Ihe pausing step, and with the 
dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a faiiy m^ii^g • 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep bli 
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the breath of heaven, seei 
coloured by its sUes.— B yron. 


FRANCE— aa a Country and a Nation* 

Nature is here like a living romance : 

Look at its vines, and streams, and skies, 
Its dancing feet and glancing eyes ! * 

*Tis a strange nation, light yet strong ; 
Fierce of heart and blithe of tongue ; 
Prone to change ; so fond of blood 
She wounds heiself to quaff her own. 

Oh I it’s a biave and lovely land ; 

And well deserving every good 
\^ich others w'i'.h themselves alone, 

Could she but htrself command. 

P. J. Bailey. 


Cay, sprightly land of mirth and social case, 
Pleased with thyself whom all the world 
can please. --Goldsmitu. 

FRANCE.— The People of 

The natuie of the people of France 
lequires that their sovereign should be grave 
and earnest. — L a BRUYkRE. 

FRAUD. — The Success of 

The moie gross the fraud the more glibly 
will it go down, and the more greedily will 
it be swallowed ; since folly will always find 
faith wdierever impostors will find impu- 
dence. —C olton, 

FRAUD — Uncondemned, 

Wc have had thirty years of unexampled 
clerical activity among us : churches have 
been doubled ; theological books, maga- 
zines, reviews, newspapers have been 
poured out by hundreds of thousands, 
while by the side of it there has sprung up 
an equally astonishing development of 
moral dishonesty. From the great houses 
in the City of London to the vulage grocer 
the commercial life of England has been 
saturated with fraud. So deep has it gone 
that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly 
hold Ins ground against competition. You 
can no longer trust that any article that you 
buy is the thmg which it^pretends to be. 
We have false weights, false measures, 
cheating, and shoddy everywhere. Yet 
the clergy have seen all this grow up in 
absolute indifference ; and the great ques- 
tion at this moment i^tating the Church of 
England is the colour of tlm ecclesiastical 
petticoats 1 Many a hundred sermons have 
1 heard in E^U^ ; many a dissertation 
on the mysteries of the faith, on the divine 
mission of the deigy, on apostolical suc- 
cession, on bishops, and justification, end 
the theory of good works, and verbu in- 
spiration, and the efficai^ of the Sacra- 
ments ; but never during ttiese thirty won- 
derful years, never one that I edn recollect 
on common hones^ or those primitive 
commandments— “Thou shall not and 
thou shalt not steal.'*— Froupe, 
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FRAUDS.-*Well Conducted 

There are some frauds so well conducted 
that it would be stupidity not to be de- 
ceived by them.— Colton. 

FREEDOM.— Civil 

Civil freedom is not, as many have en- 
deavoured to* persuade us, a thing tliat lie^ 
in the depth of abstruse science. It is a 
blessing and a benefit, not an abstract 
speculation ; and all the just reasoning that 
can be put upon it is of so coarse a texture, 
as perfectly to suit the ordinary capacities 
of those who arc to enjoy, and of those 
who are to defend it Far from any resem- 
blance to those propositions in geometry 
and metaphysics, which admit no medium, 
but must be true or false in all their lati- 
tude, social and civil freedom, like all 
other things in common life, are variously 
mixed and modified, enjoyed in very dif- 
ferent degrees, and shaped into an infinite 
diversity of forms, according to the temper 
and circumstances of every community. — 
BrRKE. 

FREEDOM— Described. 

O Freedom ! thou art not as poets dream — 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
limbs. 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
\Vith which the Roman master crown’d 
his slave, 

^Vllcn he took off the gyves. A bcanlcd 
man, 

Arm’d to the teeth, ait thou : one mail’d 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; 
Ihy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarr’d 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive 
limbs 

Are strong and struggling. — Bryant. 

FREEDOM — in England. 

Freedom, driven from every si^ot on the 
Continent, has sought an asylum in a coun- 
try which she always chose for her favourite 
awde ; but she is pursued even here, and 
threatened with destruction. The inunda- 
tion of lawless power, after coverinc; the 
whole earth, threatens to follow us here ; 
and we are most exactly, most critically 
placed, in the only aperture where it can 
be successfully repelled— in the Thermo- 
pyhe of the universe ! As far as the in- 
terests of freedom are concerned— the most 
important by far of sublunaiy interests — 
you, my countrymen, stand in the capacity 
of the federal representatives of the human 
race ; for with you it is to determine^ under 
God, in what condition the latest posterity 
shaQ be bom ; their fortunes are entrusted 


to your care, ai>d 6n your conduct at th& 
moment depend the colour and oomplexioii 
of their destiny. If Ubeirtyi Siftet bAog ex- 
ting^uibhed on the Continent, is suSSered to' 
expire here, whence is it ever'to emerge in 
the midst of that thick night that wifi in- 
vest it ? It remains with you, then, tp de- 
cide whether that fieedonij, at whose voice 
the kingdoms of Europe awm fmm tiie 
sleep of a^es, to run % career of virtuous 
emulation m everything »eat and cood; 
the freedom which dispelled the nusts of 
superstition, and invited the nations to be- 
hold their God; whose magic touch kin- 
dled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of 
poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the 
freedom which poured into our lap opu- 
lence and arts, and embellished li& witli 
innumerable institutions and improvements, 
till it became a theatre of wonders ; — ^it is 
for you to decide whether this freedom 
shall yet survive, or be covered with a 
funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. — 

R. Hall. 

FREEDOM.— The Love of 

None can love freedom heartily but good 
men ; the rest love not freedom but license, 
which never hath more scope than under 
tyrants. Hence it is that t^nts are not 
often offended by, or stand much in doubt 
of bad men, as bein^ naturally servile ; but 
in whom tnith and virtue are most eminent, 
them they fear in earnest, as by right their 
masters ; against them lies all their hatred 
and suspicion.— Milton. 

FREEDOM.— Sudden 

A nation grown free in a single day is a 
child bom with the limbs and the vigour of 
a man, who would take a drawn sword for 
his rattle, and set the house in a blaze^ that 
he might chuckle over the splendour.— 

S. Smith. 

FREEMASONRY.— The Charity of 

Is not our house not only strongly founded 
and wisely built, but beautifully adorned ? 
Are not purity of thought, integrity of 
life, benignity of manner, and, above all, 
sweet charity, the beautiful garments with 
which a true Mason is invests? Oh, how 
lovely is this charity! It constitutes the 
highest dignity of human nature — it elevates 
and refines our feelings— it calms the storms 
of passion — it causes men to look with 
kindness on each other and to view no one 
as a stranger whose joys we can heighten, 
whose wants we can supply, or whose sor- 
rows we can soothe. No distinction of 
rank will affect its operatieft— it will con- 
sider no object os beneath its notice that 
can be benefited by its exertions, and sa 
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task to be mean by which it can promote 
human happiness. ^K. J. Simpson. 

FREEMASONRY.— The General Suita- 
blUtyof 

It is equally suited to the north, the 
sou h, the east, the west — all are interested 
in its beautiful lessons of brotherly love, 
and all treasure its contemplations of im- 
mortal life.— R. J. Simpson. 

FREEMASONRY.— The Origin and 
Career <of 

It cm boast, not only a most remote 
oiigin, but a most glorious career ; like a 
polden thread in some texture of beauty, it 
has run through the varying fabric of human 
thought, and, like the great river of Egypt, 
it has wound its devious way through many 
a land, overflowing and fertilizing the 
nations in its course, meeting with various 
forms of religious belief and civil govern- 
ment, it has allied itself to all in proportion 
as each system was disciplined by order, 
practised m virtue, and founded on truth. — 
R. J. Simpson. 

PREE-WlLX^The Gift of 
What an unutterable, awful gift is that 
free-will, without which heaven would m t 
be what it is, and hell were not ! — D r. 
Tusey. 

FREE-WILL— Defined. 

Free-will is but necessity in play, 

Tlie clattei ing of the gold< n r< ins that guide 
The thunder-footed coursers of (he sun. 

P. J. Bailey. 

FREE-WILL. — Man Endowed with 
It is a contradiction to let man he free, 
Mid force him to do right. Gcd ba.s per- 
formed this marvel of creating a being with 
free-will, inderendent, so to speak, of Him- 
self— a real cause in llis universe. To say 
that He has created such a one, is to say 
that He has givc"h him the power to fail. 
Without free-will there could be no human 
go«idncss. It is w'he, theiefore, and gord 
in God to give biith to free-will. But once 
acknowledge fiee-will in nan, and the 
of evil docs not lie in God, — F. W. 
Rorertson. 

FRSN2Y.-^ Two-fold 
Tliero is a two-fi>id frenzy ; — that of the 
head, which deprives men of prudence ; and 
that of the heart, which deprives them of 
patience.— W* Secker. 

FRBTFULNESS.— Efforts to Dispel 
Some fretful tMnpcrs wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much : 

Xott speak with life, in hopps to entertain. 
Your elevated voice goes through the bram; 
aia 


You fall at once into a lower key. 

That ’s worse, the drone-pipe of a humble 
bee : 

The southern sash admits too strong a 
.light; 

You rise and drop the curtain— now ’tis 
night ; 

He sh^es with cold— you stir the fire, and 
strive 

To make a blaze— that’s roasting him 
alive : 

Serve him with venison, and he chooses 
fish; 

With sole — that’s just the soit he would 
not wish : 

He takes what he at first professed to 
loathe. 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Vet still, o’erdouded with a constant frowno, 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it 
down ; 

Your hope to please him vain on every 
plan; 

llimsdf should work that wonder— if he 
can : 

Alas ! his efibrts double his distress : 
lie likes yours little, and his own still 
less ; 

Thiia always teasing others, always leased, 
llis only pleasure is to be displeased. 

COWPER. 

FRETFULNESS.— The Folly of 

Two gardeners, w'ho were neighbours, 
had their crops of early peas killed by frost; 
one of them came to condole with the other 
on this misfoitunc. ‘‘Ah!” cried he, 
“how unfortunate we have been, neigh- 
bour 1 do you know I have done nothing 
but fiet ever since. But you seem to have 
a fine healthy crop coming up already ; 
what are these ? ” “ These 1 ” cried the other 
gardener, “why, these are wliat I sowed 
immediately after my loss.” “ What I 
coining up already?” cried the fretter. 
“Yes; while you were fretting, I was 
working,” “What! don’t you fret when 
you have a loss?” “Yes ; but I always 
put it off until after 1 have repaired tue 
mischief. ” ‘ ‘ Why, then you have no need 
to fret at all ” “ True,” replied the in- 
dustrious gardener; “and that’s the very 
reason."— Arvine. 

FRIEND.— The Face of a 

Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair, 
Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought 
was seen 

More beautiful, or excellent, or fair, 

Ilian face of faithful friend,— fairest uhen 
seen 

In darkest day.— R. Pollqx. 
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friend.— F aithful to a 
I am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he must need me. I do 
know him, 

A gentleman that well deserves a help, 
Which he shall have : I’ll pay the debt and 
free him. — S hakspeare. 

FRIEND. — The Hollow-Hearted 

As gold is tried by the furnace, and the 
baser metal is shown ; so the hcdlow-hexrt- 
ed friend is known by adversity.— -M uta- 
SPASJO. 

FRIEND.— The Name of 

It is a name 

Virtue can only answer to : could’st thou 
Unite into one all goodness whatsoe’er 
Mortality can boast of, lliou shalt find 
The circle narrow-bounded to contain 
'riiis swelling treasure ; every good admits 
l)egrees, but this being so good, it cannot ; 
For he ’s no friend who is not siipeilative. 
Indulgent parent, brethren, kindred, lied 
By the natural flow of blood, alliance^. 

And what you can imagine, is loo light 
To weigh with name of fricn'l : they 
execute 

At bc.st but what a nature prompts them to : 
Are often less than friends wlien they 
remain 

Our kinsmen still : but fiicnd ii never lost. 

Shirli y. 

FRIEND.— The Rarity of a 

A long lire may be passed w ilhout finding 
a friend in w^hose understanding and viitne 
we can equally confide, and whose opinion 
we can value at once for its justice and 
sinceiity. — D r. Johnson. 

FRIEND.— The Reproaches of a 

1 hese should always be strictly just, and 
not too frequent- B upgell. 

FRIEND.— The Value of a 

Poor is the friendless master of a world : 

A world in purchase for a friend is gain. 

Dr. li. Young 

FRIEND. -The Voice of a 

^ Many sounds were sw’eet, 

Mo«t ravishing and pleasant to the car ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful 
friend : 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest 
storms,— R. Pollok. 

FRIENDS.— Depending on 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame : 

The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom knowm a father’s care : 

’Tis thus in friendships » who depend 
On man/) rarely find a friend.— G ay. 


FRIENDS.— Distrustful of 

It is more shameful to be distrustful of 
our friends than to be deceived by them.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

FRIENDS. — Jealousy in our 

Our very best friends have a tincture of 
jealousy even in their friendship ; and when 
they hear us praised by others, will ascribe 
it to sinister and interested motives if they 
can.— Colton. 


FRIENDS.— The Loss of 

To lose an old friend, is to be cut off 
from a great part of the little pleasure that 
this life allows. But such is the condition 
of our nature, that, as we live on, we must 
see tliose whom we love drop successively, 
and find our circle of relation grow less and 
less, till we are almost unconnected w'ith 
the world ; and then it must soon be our 
turn to drop into the grave. There* is 

always this consolation — that we have one 
Piotector who can never be lost but by our 
own fault, and every new experience of the 
uncertainty of all other coiiforts should 
determine us to fix our hearts where true 
joys are to be found. All union with the 
inhabitants of earth must in time be broken; 
and all the hopes that terminate here must 
on one part or other end in disappointment. ' 
- Dr. Johnson. 

FRIENDS.— Old 

Old friends are best. King James used 
to call for his old shoes ; they were easiest 
for his feet,— Selden. 


FRIENDS.— The Quarrels of 

I have observed universally that the 
quarrels of friends, in the latter part of life, 
arc never truly reconciled. Afa/e saria 
gratia neqnicquam coit rt recindUur. A 
wound in the friendship of young persona, 
as in the bark of young trees, may be so 
grown over as to leave no scar. The case 
is very different in regard to old persons 
and timber. The reason of this may be 
accountable from the decline of the social 
passions, and the prevalence of spleen, 
suspicion, and rancour, towards the latter 
part of life.— Shenstone. 


FRIENDS.— True to 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with books of 
.steel ; — 

But do not dull thy palm With entertain- 


ment, 

Of each ncw-hatch’d, imfledged comrade. 

Shakspeare. 
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FPIBNDSH1P.<-C«u 8« of piecord In 

A something lip^ht as air, -—a lopk, 

A word unkind or wrongly tahen — 

Oh 1 love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath sliakcn : 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begih ; 
And eyeSjj^rget the gentle ray * 

They wore in friendship's smiling day ; 

And voices lose the tone tb^t shed 
A tenderness rouna all they said j 
Till fast declining, one by one. 

The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds — or like th^ stieam, 
That smiling left the mountain's brow, 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 

Y ct, ere it reach the plain below. 

Breaks into Aguds that part for ever. 

T. Moore. 

FRIENDSHIP— Common to all. 

Friendship like rivers, and the strands 
of seas, and the air— common to all the 
world.— Bi*. Taylor. 

PRIENDSMt#.— DeSnitions of 

Friendship is a noble and \irluous attach- 
ment springing from a ]>uie souice,— a 
respect for worth or amiable qualitic-..— 
Dr. Webster. 


Friendship is the cement of two minds, 
As of one man the soul and body is ; 

Of which one cannot sever but the other 
‘Suffers a needful separation. — Chapman. 


Friendship's the wine of life. — Dr. E. 
Young. 


Friendship is love without its dowers or 
veil. — Adn. Hare. 

FRIENDSHIP.— Divine. 

Divine friendship is the vciy acme of 
bliss ; and there is no rank equal to that 
involved in this sublime prer^f^tive. All 
human friendship is but a shadow of the 
divine. Abraham was called the friend 
of God," and “such honour have all llis 
saints."— Bi. Oxenden. 

FRIENDSHIP.— Examples of 

, We hgve an example in the beautiful stoiy 
of Damon and Pythias, where we see how 
it has filled the worst of men with admi- 
rution, disarming the hand and quenching 
the rage of tyrants. The first, a Pythago- 
rean jimilosopher, was condemned to death 
by taonysitts ; the execution of the sentence, 
however, being suspended in consequence 
of his obtaining le.Tve to go home to settle 
his domestic affairs— a favour which the 


tyi^ llfiaoitidosixxmditipn of his returning 
“by a suited day to suffer the penalty of 
d^th. The prom&e was given, but not 
reckdhed sumcienl: He dies'pn the spot, 
unless hfi finds a hosU^-:# friend who will 
pledge himself to die in hiS room. At this 
juActtire Pythias steps forward ; and, deli- 
vering himself up to the hands pf the ^rant, 
becomes Damon^s surely— to wait his fnend’s 
retutn, or suffer in his stead. At length the 
day axrives, and the hour ; but no pamon. 
Pythiajt must be his^ substitute ; and he is 
ready. Thanking the gods for the adverse 
winds that retarded the ship in which Damon 
sailed, he prepares to die, a sacrifice on the 
altar of friendship; and had fallen, but 
that before the blow descends, Damon 
rushes panting on the scene. Now the 
strange and friendly strife begins. Each is 
eager to die for the other ; and each, ap- 
pealing to Dionysius, claims the bloocly 
sword as his right and privilege. Though 
inured to scenes of cruelty, the tyrant can- 
not look unmoved on such a scene as this. 
Touched by this rare exhibition of affection, 
he is melted : nor only remits the punish- 
ment, but entreats them to permit him here- 
after to share their friendship and enjoy 
their confidence. — Dr. Guihrie. 

There is another, and almost equally re- 
markable, example of friendship torn of 
such as never heard of Him wno is the 
friend of sinners. It is so rematkablc in- 
deed that it procured divine honours to 
Orestes and Pylades from the Scythians — a 
rate so bloody, rude, and savage, that they 
arc said to have fed on human flesh, and 
made drinking-cups of their enemies' skulls. 
Engaged in an arduous enterprise, Orestes 
and Pylades, two sworn friends, landed on 
the shores of the Chersonesus to find them- 
selves in the dominions and power of a lung 
whose practice was to seize on all strangers, 
and sacrifice them at the shrine of Duma. 
The travellers were arrested. They were 
carried before the tyrant ; and, doomed to 
death, were delivered over to Iphigenia, 
who, as priestess of Diana's temple, had to 
immolate the victims. Hei; knife is buried 
in their bosoms, but that she learns before 
the blow is struck that they are Greeks — 
natives of her own native country. Anxious 
to opeu up a communication with Bie land 
of her bi^, she offers to spare one of the 
two, on condition that the survivor will be- 
come her messenger, and carry a letter to 
her friends in Greece. But which shall live, 
and which shall die ? That is the question. 
The friendship which had endured for years, 
in travels, and courts, and battle-fidlds, is 
now put to a strain it never bore before. 
And nobly it bears it ! Neither will accept 
the office of messenger, leaving his fellow to 
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ike stroke of dieiu]}. the 

priestc^tosdec^bimmtbeMimce'jf aod' 
iel«the other go. thef Oontettd jfor 

the plMftre and honour; o( dyings, Itflii^ia 
discovers in on^ cd ^lem her^oiikm orothttr I 
She embraces ; and^ s;pat!ngbotl>|'dees 
with them from th^t cruel shore. Both 
are saved i and the story, borne on the wings 
of fame, flies abroad^ Alls the world with 
wonder, and, carried to distani regions, 
excited such admiration among the har^ 
birous Scythians, that they paid divine 
honours to Orestes and Fyladcs, and, deify- 
ing these heroes, erected temples to their 
worship.— Da. Guthiue. 

FRIENDSHIP.— False 

False friendship may subsist between bad 
men, as between thieves and pirates. This 
is a temporary attachn|ent springing from 
interest, and may change in a* moment to 
enmity and rancour. — Dr. Webster. 

FRIENDSHIP— Flawred. 

Friendship is a vase which, when it is 
flawed by heat, or violence, or accident, 
may as well be broken at once; it can 
never be trusted after. Tlic more graceful 
and ornamental it was, the more clearly d# 
we discern the hopelessness of restoring it 
to its foimcr state. Coarse stones, if they 
are fractured, may be cemented again ; 
precious stones — never.— Landor. 

FRIENDSHIP.— Heaven Perfects 

Heaven is the consummation of all divine 
friendship, and where all true friends do at 
length happily meet^ never to pait. — K. 
Fleming. 

FRIENDSHIP.— Indebtedness to 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweetener of life ! and solder of society I 
I owe thee much. Thou hast deserved of 
me 

For, far beyond whatever I can pay : 

Oft have I prayed the labours of lliy love, 
And the warm efforts of thy gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. Oh, when my friend 
and I 

In some thick wood have wander’d heed- 
less on. 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Utoh the sloping cowslip- covered bank, 
where the pure limpid stream has slid 
along 

In gratefS errors through the underwood, 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrili- 
tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty black- 
bird 

JMow'd his pipe, and soften’d every note ; 
The eglantine smell’d sweeter, and the rose 


Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst every 

flpwer 

^ed trith his feHow-plant in luxury 
Of dress 1 Oh then the longest summer’s 
day 

Seem’d too, too mudi In haste ; still the 
full heart 

Had not imparted half *tis happiness 
Too exi|uisite to last 1 — R. 

FftXSNpSBlPC— tf»tait»une of 

The worjld would be more happy, if 
persons gave up more time to an intei- 
course of friendship. But money engrosses 
all our deference; and we scarce enjoy a 
social hour, because we think it unjustly 
stolen from the main business of life. — 
Shenstone. 

FRIENDSHIP.— ManirC 
Friendship between men, when it de- 
serves the nam^ is the slow growth of 
mutual respect, is of a nature calm and 
simple, professes nothing and exacts nothing, 
is, above all, careful to oe considerate in iis 
expectations, and to keep at a distinct dis- 
tance from the romantic, visionary, and 
the impossible. The tonM zone, with its 
heats and its tempests, is left to the inex- 
perience of youth, or to the love that exists 
between the sexes ; the temperate, with its 
sunshine, its zephyrs, cheerful noon, and 
calm evening, is the proper and the only 
region of manly friendship.— Prof. Smyth. 

FRIENDSHIP -but a Name. 

Friendship is but a name* As to myself, 
I know well that I have not one true friend. 
As long as I continue what I am, 1 may 
have as many pretended friends as 1 please. 
—Napoleon I. 

And wliat is friendship but a name? — 

A charm that lulls to sleep?— 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

And leaves the wretch to weep? 

Goldsmith. 

FRIENDSHIP.— The Onenefa of 

A generous friendship no cold medium 
knows, 

Bums with one love, with one resentment 
glows ; 

One should our interests and our passio^ 
be, 

My friend must bate the man that injures 
me. — P ope. 

FRIENDSHIP— Valued. 

Sir Philip Sidney was a person tmiver^ 
sally admii^ for his talents, knowledge, 
and polite attainments. He was a subjee 
of England, but was honoured with an offer 
21 ^ 
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of the crown of Poland. Queen Elizabeth 
used to call him **her Philip,'* and the 
Prince of Orange— “his Master." Lord 
Brooks was so proud of his friendship, that 
he would have it part of his epitaph— 
^*H<re liei Sir Philip Siting s friend;'' 
and, as a testimony of respect for his 
memory, his death was lamented, in verse, 
by the Ki||p of France and Scotland, and 
the tW Universities gf England.— 
Buck. 

FROST. — The Beautiful Effects of 

The effect is like enchantment. The 
scene which, at nightfall on the preceding 
evening, was bleak and cheerless, is all 
at once converted into fairy land. Every 
vegetable substance, from the blades of 
glass which lay drooping iii the naked 
fields, to the polished leaves of the ever- 
green and gnarle<l branches of the lofty 
forest oak, is suddenly fringed or clothed 
witli a garniture of purest down, whose 
••Ijcauty surpasses the poet’s dream, and is 
scarcely less substantial or less fleeting !— 
Duncan. 


Soon as the silent shades of night with- 
drew, 

The niddy mom di'-closed at once to view 
The face of Natuic m a rich disguise, 

And brightened every object to my eyes ; 
For eveiy shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pijiiitcd thorn, seemed wrought 
in glass, 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns 
show. 

While through the ice the crimson berries 
glow; 

The thick-sprung reeds which watery 
marshes yield, 

Seem polished lances in a hostile held : 

The slag, in limpid currents, with surprise. 
Secs crystal branches on hi^ foiehead rise : 
The sprc.iding oak, the beech, and tower- 
ing pine. 

Glazed over, in the fieczing ether shine : 
The frighted birds the rattling branches 
shun, 

That wave andt glitter in the distant sun, 
When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies ; 

The cracking wood beneath the tempest 
bends, 

•And in a roangled shower the prospect 
ends I -E. Philups. 

FROST — The Divine Uee of 

The frost is God's plough, which He 
drives through every inch of gmund in the 
M^rld, opemi% each clod, and pulverizing 
the whole.— Dr. Fuller. 
ri6 


I FRUGALITY.— The Baeis of 

Fnigality is founded on the principle that 
all riches have limits. — B urke. 

FRUGALITY— Necessary. 

Without frugality none can become rich, 
and with it few would become poor. — ^D r. 
Johnson. 

FRUGALITY -a Revenue. 

Men know not how great a revenue 
frugality is. — C icero. 

FUNERAL.— Our Own 

The only kind office performed for us by 
our friends, of which wc never complain, is 
our funeral ; and the only thing which we are 
sure to want, happens to be the only thing 
which we never purchase — our coffin ! — 
Colton. 

FUNERAL.— The Pomp of a 

Why is the hearse with scutcheons blazon'd 
round, 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich 
crown’d ? 

The dead know it not, nor profit gain ; 

• It only serves to prove the living vain, — 
How short is lile 1 how frail is human 
trust ! 

Is all this pomp for laying dust to dust. 

Gay. 

FUTURE, — The Attractive Power of the 

Before Christianity shed its light upon 
the world, the philosopher, who had no other 
guide bat reason, looked beyond the grave 
for a resting-place from his labours, as well 
as for a solution of the mysteries which per- 
plexed hitn. Minds, too, of an inferior 
order, destined for immortality, and con- 
scious of their destination, instinctively 
pried into the future, cherishing visions of 
anotlier life with all the fervour of domestic 
affection, and with all the curiosity which 
nature inspires. Interestij^g as has been 
the past history of our raw— cn^ros.siug as 
must ever be the present— the futare, more 
exciting still, mingles itself with every 
thought and sentiment, and casts its beams 
of hope, or its sliadows of fear, over the 
stage both of active and contemplative life. 
In youth, we descry it in the distance. In 
the stripling and the man it appears and 
disappears like a variable star, snowing in 
painful succession its spots of light and 
shade. In age it looms gi^ntic to the eye, 
full of chastened hope and glorious antici- 
pation ; and at the hour of transition, when 
the outward ^e is dim, it is the last pic- 
ture which is effaced from the retina of the 
, mind.— Brewster. 
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FUTURE.— BllndnA to the 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book 
of Kate, 

All but the page prescribed, their present 
state; 

From brutes what men, from men what 
spirits know ; i 

Or who could suffer being here below ? i 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, | 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and | 
play? I 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 
food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood: 

O blindness to the future ! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by 
Heaven. — Pope. 

FUTURE.— The Glories of the 

Oh, how vast 

The glories of the future, once mismatched 
'Gainst earth-life merely, and all its little- 
ness.— P. J. Bailey. 

FUTURE. — The Monarch of the 
The dynasty of the future is to have 
glorified man for its inhabitant ; but it is to 
be the dynasty— “the kingdom ’—not of | 
glorified man made in the image of God, 
but of God Himself in the form of man. 
Creation and the Creator meet at one 
poin^ and in one person. The long ascend- 
ing line from dead matter to man has been 
a progress Godwards, — ^not an asympt<>tical 
progress, but destined from the beg nning 
to furnish a point of union ; and, occupying 
that point as true God and true Man, — tis 
Creator and created,— we recognize the 
adorable Monarch of all the future ! — 11. 
Miller. 

FUTURE.— The Pattern of the 
One might as well attempt to calculnte 
mathematically the contingent forms «jf the 
tinkling bits of glass in a kaleidoscope as to | 
'look through th^ tube of the future and 
foretell its pattern.— II. W. Beecher. 

FUTURE. — Revelationa of ^e 
Time, as he courses onwards, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. In the future, 
As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

The undistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim past collect and shape them- 
selves, 

Upstarting in their own completed image, 

To scare or to reward.— S. T. Coleridge. 

FUTURITY.— Care about 

All care about futurity proceeds up6n a 
supposition, that we know at least in some 
dei^ee w^t will be future. Of the future 
we certainly know nothing ; but we may 
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form conjectures from the past ; and the 
power of forming conjectures includes, in 
my opinion, the duty of acting in confor- 
mity to that probability which we discover. 
Providence gives the power of which reason 
teaches the use.— Dr. Johnson. 

FUTURITY.— Man’s Interest in 

Futurity is i^egreaiftess of that 

hereafter is the mnd scene for the attain- 
ment of the mliu:ss of his existence. 
When depressed and morlifled by a con- 
scious littleness of being, yet feeling 
emotions and intimations which seem to 
signify that he should not be little, he may 
look to futurity and exclaim — “ / shall 'he 
mat yonder!^* When feeling how little 
belongs to him, how diminutive and poor 
his sjmere of possession here, he may say 
— The immense futurity is mine ! I may 
be content to be poor awhile in the pro- 
spect of that ! ’* If here obscure, and even 
despised, he may reflect — “ Well, it is not 
here that I expect or want to verify my 
importance ! ” If forcibly admonished of 
the brevity of life, the thought may arise — 
“Well, the sooner mv entrance on a life 
that shsill have no end.^* — Fosier. 
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GAIETY.— The Benefit of 

(Gaiety is the soul’s health, 

Sacbicss is its poison. — S tanislaus. 

GAIICTY — in Relation to Good-Humour. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal 
perfumes to vegetable fragrance: the one 
overpowers weak spirits, and the other re- 
creates and revives them. — ^D r. Johnson. 

GAIN. — The Course to Succeed in 

Pie that viHDuld succeed in a project of 
gain must never attempt to gain too much, 
and on proper occasions must even know 
how to lose. — Narbal, 

GAIN.— Unlawful 

Such gain is a hoard of sorrows, a heap 
of miseries, a mass of corruption, a consum- 
ing rust and canker, a devouring fire, a 
condemning witness; and, if this be not 
enough, a treasure of wradi.— Clarkson. 

GALE.— The Effects of the 

The western gale sweeps o’er the plain ; 

I Gently it waves the rivulet’s cascade ; 

' Gently it parts the lock on beauty’s brow, 
And lifts the tresses from the snowy neck. 

Grahame. 

F 
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QALVAMX8M.-^The Discovery of 

Galvanism was first discovered at Bo- 
logna, 1791, by the lady of Louis Galvani, 
an Italian philosopher of great merit, and 
professor of anatomy — indeed, from whom 
the science received its name. His wife 
being possessed of a penetrating under- 
etanding^Und devotedly attached to her 
husband, ^ok a very lively interest in the 
science which at that period so much occu- 

S ied his attention. At the time the inci- 
ent we are about to narrate took place 
she was in a declining state of health, and 
taking soup made of frogs by way of re- 
storative. Some dead frogs happened to be 
lying on the table of Galvani*s laboratory, 
where also stood an electrical machine, 
when the point of a knife was unintentionally 
brought into contact wlUi the nerves of one 
of the frog's legs, which lay close to tlie 
conductor of the machine, and immediately I 
the muscles of the limb were violently 
agitated. Madame Galvani having closely 
observed the phenomenon, instantly in- 
formed her husband of it ; and this inci- 
dent led to the interesting discoveries which 
will transmit his name to the latest posterity. 
— Loarinc, 

GAMBLING.— ’The Baneful Rage for 

No passion can lead to such extremities, 
nor involve a man in .sudi a complicated 
train of crimes and vices, and ruin whole 
f.imilies so completely, as the baneful rage 
for gambling. It pioduces and nourishes 
all imaginable disgraceful sensations ; it is 
the most fertile nursery of covetousness, 
envy, rage, malice, dissimulation, falsehood, 
and foolish reliance on blind fortune ; it fre- 
miently leads to baud, quarrels, murder, 
Jorgory, meanness, and despair ; and robs 
us in the most unpanlonable manner of the 
greatest and most irrecoverable treasure — 

GAMBLING. -The Results of 

In our large cities there is a sort of gam- 
bling which docs not look particularly rc- 
, pulsive ; for it is not carried on in ** hells,” 
and it pleads the sanction of titled names ; 
and fcl its results are hanging like a mill- 
stone round the neck of many a promising 
young man, and numbers of its victims 
must be sought in the Portland hulks or 
Dartmoor prison.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

GAMESTER.— The Double Ruin of the 

The jgamester, if he die a martyr to his 
professi^, is doubly ruined. He adds his 
^sool to every other loss, and, by the act of 
nuicide, renounces cRrth to forfeit heaven. 
‘i-COLTOK. 
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GAMING — a Confeail^n of Extravagence 

Gaming is a kind of tacit confession that 
the company engaged therein do, in general, 
exceed the bounds of their respective for- 
tunes, and therefore they cast lots to deter- 
mine upon whom the ruin shall at present 
fall, that the rest may be saved a little 
longer, — Blackstone. 

gaming.— T he Deceitfulness of 

Gaming is a vice the more dangerous as 
it is deceitful ; and, contraiy to every other 
species of luxury, flatters its votaries with 
the hopes of increasing their wealth ; so 
that avarice itself is so lar from securing us 
against its temptations, that it often betrays 
the more thoughtless and giddy pari of man- 
kind into them, promising riimcs without 
bounds, and those to be acquired by the 
most sudden, as well as easy, and indeed 
pleasant means. — Fielding. 

GAMING— Defined. 

A mode of transferr ng property without 
producing any intermediate good.— D r. 
Johnson. 

GAMING. — The Relationship of 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the 
parent of prodigality. — Colton. 

GARB. — A Simple 

A simple garb is an ornament for those 
who have filled up their life with great 
deeds : 1 liken them to beauty in dis- 
habille, but more ^bewitching on that ac- 
count.— L a Bruyere. 

GARDEN.— The Flower 

The spot adjoining the house was appro- 
priated to the cultivation of flowers. In a 
variety of handsome compartments were 
assembled the choicest beauties of blooming 
Nature. Here the Hyacinth hung her 
silken bells, or the Lilies reared their silver 
pyramids. There stood the neat Narcissus, 
loosely attimi in a mantle of snowy lustie ; 
while the splendid Ranunculus wore a full- 
trimmed suit of radiant scarlet. Pinks were 
rising to enamel the borders ; Roses were 
i opening to dress the walls ; surrounded on 
I all sides with a profusion of beauteous 
forms, either latent in the stalk, or bursting 
the buds, or blown into full expansion.—}. 
IlERYEY. 

GARDEN.— The Kitchen 

In one place you might see the Marigold 
flowering, or the Beans in blossom. In 
another, the Endive curled her leaves, or 
the Lettuce thickened her tufts. Cauli- 
flowers sheltered their fair complexion 
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under ft green umbrelb ; while the Borage 
dishevdled her locks, and braided them 
with native jewels of a finer azure than the 
finest sapphires. On the sunny slopes, the 
Cucumber and Melon lay basking in the 
collected beams. On the raised bed.<s, the 
Artichoke seemed to be erecting a standard, 
wMle the Asparagus shot into ranks of 
spears. The level ground produced all 
manner of cooling Sallels and nourishing 
Esculents, which, like the brows of the 
Olympic conquerors, were bound with a 
fillet of unfading Parsl^ ; or, like the 
pictures of the Mountain-Nymphs, were 
graced with a chaplet of fragrant Marjoiam. 
—In short, nothing was wanting to furnish 
out the wholesome luxury of on Antedilu- 
vian banquet. — ^J. Hervey. 

GARDEN. — Pleasure Derived from a 
Nothing is better able to gratify the in- 
herent passion of novelty than a garden ; 
for Nature is always renewing her varie- 
gated appearance. She is infinite in her 
produ^ions, and the life of man may come 
to its dose before be has seen half the 
pictures which she is able to display. — Dr. 
Knox. 

GARDENING. — Delight Experienced in 

Toil and be strong. Some love the 
manly foils : 

The tennis some; and some the graceful 
dance ; 

Others, more hardy, range the purple heath 
Or naked stubble, where from field to field 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring 
flight, 

Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 
The gun’s unerring thunder : and there are 
Whom still the meed of the green archer 
channs. 

But if through genuine tenderness of heart, 
Or secret want of relish for the game. 

You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 
To haunt the peopled stieam, the garden 
yields 

A soft amusment, a humane delight : 

To raise the insipid nature of Jthe ground, 

Or tame its savage genius to the grace 
Of careless sweet rusticity, that seems 
The amiable result of happy diance. 

Is to create, and give a godly joy. 

Which every year improves. Nor thou 
disdain 

To check the lawless riot of the trees, 

To plant the grove, or turn the barren 
mould.— -D r. Armstrong, 

GATHERINGS.— Happy 

What a happy gathering is that when 
warm hearts meet together to celebrate the 
nuptials of two who nave vowed to become 
one until death sunders them I And scaredy 


less happy is that gathering when long- 
severed friends meet again ; or the long-lost 
prodigal returns to his father’s nouse. The 
participators in such gatherings surely realize 
the same pleasure which the friends and 
sisters of Bethany felt when I#azaras, who 
had been dead, sat with them at their even- 
ing festival !— E. Davies. 

GATHBRINQS.— Painful ^ 

There arc some pthcrings in this world 
which are largely alloyed with pain. Christ- 
mas or some birthday season comes round, 
inviting the nacmbers of a scattered family. 
The circle is again formed ; but, like that 
of men who have been standing under fire, 
and closing up their ranks, how is it con- 
tracted from former years ! There are well- 
remembered faces, and voices, and forms, 
that are missing here ; and the family group, 
which looks down from the picture, is laiger 
than the living company met at table. Some 
are dead and gone — “Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not ; ” and a dark cloud hangs 
on a mother’s brow, for on the cheek of yet 
another her anxious eye, quick to see, dis- 
covers an ominous spot that threatens to 
“ take Benjamin away.” — Dr. Guthrie. 

GAZETTE.— A 

A Venetian coin, worth about three fai - 
things. The fiist newspaper published at 
Venice was sold for this sum, w^hcnce the 
name.— Dr. Webster, 

GEMS — Unseen. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfalhomM caves of ocean bear;. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

T. Gray. 

GENEALOGY— of the Royal Family. 

Her present Majesty Queen VictcsHli is 
the niece of William IV, ; who was the 
brother of George IV.; who was the son 
of George III.; who was the grandson of 
George 11.; who was the son of George I.; 
who was the cousin of Anne ; who was the 
sister-in-law of William HI. ; who was the 
son-in-law of James II. ; who was Urn bro- 
ther of Charles II.; who was the son of 
Charles I.; who was the son of James I.; 
who was the cousin of Elizabeth ; who was 
the sister of Mary ; who was the sister of 
Edward VI.; who was the son of Henry 
VIIL; who was the son of Henry VII.; 
who was the cousin of Richard III.; who 
was the uncle of Edward V. ; who was the 
son of Edward IV. ; who was the cousin of 
Henry VI.; who was the son of Heniy V. r' 
who wa^ the son of Henry IV. ; who was 
the cousin of Richard H*.; who was the 
219 
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grandson of Edward Hi. ; who was the son 
of Edward TI. ; who was the son of Edward 

I. ; who was the son of Henry 111.; who 
was the son of John ; who was the brother 
of Richard I. ; who was the son of Heniy 

II. ; who was the cousin of Stephen ; who 
was the nephew of llenij 1. ; who was the 
brother of William Rufus ; who was the 
son of WfUliam the Coftqueror, Victoria 
Regina, atauis ediia regibus; Te multd 
prece proseguimur^ diuque lata intersis po^ 
pulo Anglia, — W. Brock. 

GENERAL.-— The Bearing and Courage 
of a 

While confudon and horror are ajiparcnt 
on every side, and mighty IkjsIs are chaig- 
ing for victory or for death, he remains 
aw.ully calm and thoughtful; yet a won- 
(lious inspiration bums within his breast, 
juul only waits the fit moment to leap 
fuith into action in the dreadful sliife. — 
AiiJiibON. 

G C N ER AL. — ^The Greatest 

11c is the greatest general who puts his 
fu(‘s to lout with little loss to his own war- 
nois.— D r. D^jL'iEb. 

GENEROSITY— the Accompaniment of 
Birth. 

Generosity is the accompaniment of high 
birth ; pity and gratitude are its attciidaiiis. 
—Corneille. 

GENEROSITY, — A Conqueror’s 

It is related of Demetrius— sumamed the 
Conaurror of that having icccived a 

marked and undoubted provocation, he laid 
siege to the city of Athens. The inhabit- 
nuts made a desperate resistance, but wxre 
at last obliged to surrender, m consequence 
of great scarcity of provisions. Demetrius 
then ordered them, with the exception of 
the women and children, to be assembled 
together in one place, and to be surrounded 
with armed soldiers. Every one was in the 
gmtest fear, conscious how much they had 
injured him, and expecting every moment 
to be put to death. It is not surprising 
tliat they W'cre overwhelmed with joy and 
admi|ltion, when they heard him, with a 
magnanimity honourable to human nature, 
thus address them : — ** 1 wish to convince 
YOU, O Athenians 1 how ungenerously you 
have treated me ; for it was not to an 
enemy that your assistance was refused, but 
to a prince who loved you, who still loves 
you, and who wishes to res'enge himself 
oniv by granting your pardon, and being 
still your friend. Return to your own 
hontes : while you have been here mv 
.soldiers have been filling your houses with 
iwrovisions.*'— A rvine. 


GENEROSITY.— Wisdom Needed In 

A friend to everybody is often a friend to 
nobody, or cLe in his simplicity he robs 
his family to help strangers, and becomes 
brother to a beggar. There is wisdom in 
generui^ty as in eveiything else. — S pur- 
geon. 

GENIUS.— The Alchemy of 

1 he alchemy of genius can convert the 
commonest patlis of life, the most common- 
place and vulgar regions of society, into a 
perfect kingdom of romance. — DuKFERlN. 

GENIUS.— The Birth of 

Genius must be bom, and never can be 
taught.— D rydln. 

GENIUS. — In the Company of a 

A person who can be habitually in the 
company of a communicative man of genius 
foi a considerable time without bemg^icatly 
modified, is either a very great, or a con- 
temptibly little, being; he has either the 
vigoioiis hrmness of the oak, or the heavy 
firmness of a stone. — F oster. 

QEUIUS.— DawnlnRs of 

In those low' paths which poverty surrounds, 
The rough rude ploughnian, off his fallow'- 
grounds 

(That necessary tool of w'ealth ai^d pride), 
VS bile moil’d and sw eating, by some pas* 
tine’s side, 

Will ollen stoop, inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy’s face ; 

Oft w ill he witness, with admiring eyes, 
The biook’s sw'ect dimples o’er the pebbles 
j rise ; 

I And often bent, as o’er some magic spell, 
He’ll pause and pick his shaiiM stone and 
shell : 

Raptuies tlie while his inward pow'ers in- 
flame, 

And joys delight him which he cannot 
mime : 

Ideas picture pleasing vie^i^s to mind, 

For which his language can no uttei-ance 
find ; 

Increasing beauties, fresh’uing on his sight, 
Unfold new charms, and witness mote 
delight ; 

So w'hile the ] resent please, the past decay. 
And in each other, losing, melt away ; 
Thus pausing wild on all he saunters by, 

He feels enraptured, though he knows not 
why; 

And hums and mutters o’er bis joys in 
vain, 

And dwells on sorrethkig which he can^'t 
explain : 
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The bursts of thought with which his soul’s 
perplex’d, 

Are bred one moment, and are gone the 
next ; 

Yet still the heart will kindling sparks re- 
tain, 

And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive 
again. 

So have I mark’d the dying ember’s light, 
Wlien on the hearth it fainted from my 
sight, 

With glimmering glow oft redden up n^in, 
And sparks crack bright’ning into life in 
vain ; 

Still lingering out its kindling hope to rise, 
Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle 
dies. 

Dim burns the soul, and throbs the flutter- 
ing heart, 

Its painful pleasing feelings to impart ; 

Till by successless sallie-i wearied quite, 

The memory fails, and Fancy takes her 
flight ; 

n’he wick, confined within its socket, ilies, 
Borne down and smother’d in a tliousaud 
sighs !— C lare. 

GENIUS— Defined. 

(lenins is nothing more than the effort of 
the idea to a.ssume a definite form. 1 he 
idea, however, has in itself neither body 
nor substance, but only shapes itself an 
embodiment out of the scientific mateiials 
uhich environ it in time, of which industry 
is the sole purveyor, — FicIiTB. 

GENIUS.— The Eccentricity of 

Genius is rarely found without some 
mixture of e-'cen tricity, as the strength of 
simit is proved by the bubbles on its 
surface. — Mrs, Balfour. 

GENIUS. — The Encouragements of 

The proper encouragements of genius are 
subsistence and respect— Goldsmith. 

GEN I U S — Evety where. 

Genius is to be met with everywhere, in 
classes of life ; and where it takes root it 
U likely to flourish ; but if it lies unculti- 
vated it is buried.— Trusler. 

GENIUS.— The Highest Miracle of 

This is the highest miracle of genius — 
that things w'hi^ are not should be os 
though they were, — that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal 
recollections of another.— M acaulay. 

GENIUS.— Knowledge advantageous to 

Far be it from me to undervalue the 
creative power of genius, or to treat shrewd 
common setose ns worthless without know- 
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ledge, nobody will .tell me that the 
same genius would not taV e an incomparably 
higher flight, if supplied with all the means 
which knowledge can input, or that com- 
mon sense does not become, in fact, only 
truly powerful when in possession of the 
materials upon which judgment is to be 
exercised.— Prince Albert. 

GENIUS.— A Misconception regarding 

Men give me some ciedit for genius. 
When I have a subject in hand, I study it 
profoundly. Day and night it is before me. 

I explore it in all its bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the 
efforts which 1 make the people are pleased 
to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit 
of labour and thought.— A. Hamilton. 

GENIUS. — The Persecutions of 

Before the times of Galileo and Harvey, 
the wc^rlcl believed in the diurnal immova- 
bility of the earth, and the stagnation of 
the blood ; and for deq^ing these, the one 
was persecuted and the other ridiculed. The 
intcll gence and virtue of Socrates were 
unished with death. Anaxagoras, when 
e attempted to propagate# just notion of 
the Supreme Being, was dragged*to prison. 
Aristotle, after a long series of persecutions, 
swallowed poison. The ejeat geometri- 
cians and chemists, as Gerbert, Roger 
Bacon, and others, were abhorred as magi- 
cians. Virgilins, bishop of Saltzbuig, 
having asserted that there existed antipodes, 
the Archbishop of Mentz declared him an 
heretic, iiid consigned him to the flames ; 
and the Abbot Triuiemius, who was fond of 
improving stenography, or the art of secret 
writing, having published some curjpus 
works on that subject, they were con- 
demned, os works full of dialmlical myste- 
ries. Galileo was condemned at Rome pub- 
licly to disavow his sentiments regarding 
the motion of the earth, the truth of which 
must have beep abundantly manifest ; he 
was imprisoned in the Inquisition, and 
visited by Milton, who tells us he was then 
pom- and old. Cornelius Agrippa, a native 
of Cologne, and distinguished by turns as 
a soldier, philosopher, physician, chemistf 
lawyer, and writer, was believed to. be a 
ma^cian, and to be accompanied by a 
familiar spirit in the shape of a black dog, 
and u'as so violently persecuted that he was 
obliged to fly from place to place ; the 
people beheld him as an object of horror, 
and not unfrequently, when he walked, he 
found the streets empty at bis approach. 
This ingenious man dira in an hospital 
When Urban Grandier, another victim 
of the age, was led to the stake, a large 
fly settle on his head : a monk, who 
bad heard that BeeUebub signifies in 
2Zl 
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Hebrew the^ gad of {lies, reported that he 
saw this spiiit come to take po^ssion of 
him. 

Even the leam<id themselves, who had 
not applied to netoral philosophyi seem to 
have acted with the same feeling as the 
most ignorant ; for when Albertua Magntls 
— ^an eminent philoso|^er of the thirteenth 
century— constructed an automaton, or 
curious piece of mechanism, which sent 
forth distinct vocal sounds, Thomas 
Aquinas (a celebrated theologian) ima- 
gined it to be the work of the devil, ’"and 
struck it with his staff, which, to the morti- 
fication of the mreat Albert, annihilated 
the labour of iJlmy years. Descartes was 
horribly persecuted m Holland when he 
first published his opinions. Voetius, a 
pehon of influence, accused him of athe- 
ism, and had even projected in his mind to 
liavc this philosopher burnt at Utrecht in 
an extraordinary nrC; which, kindled on an 
eminence, might be observed by the seven 
provinces. This persecution of science 
and Mnius lasted tiU the close of the seven- 
teenuibenlury.— I. Disraeli. 

GENIUS.— The Popular Notion of 

According to the popular notion, the 
gi^us learns without study, "and knows 
without learning, lie is eloquent without 
preparation; exact without calculation; 
and profound without reflection. While 
ordinary men toil for knowledge by read- 
ing, by comparison, and by minute re- 
search, he is supposed to receive it as the 
mind receives dreams. His mii^ is like 
a vast cathedra], through whose^coloured 
windows the sunlight streams, painting the 
aisles with the varied colours of brilliant 
pictures.— H. W. Beecher. 

GENIUS.— The Route of 

The route of genius is not less obstructed 
with disappointment than that of ambition. 
—Voltaire. 

GENIUS- Unexerted. 

Genius unexerted is no more genius than 
a bushel of acoms ib a forest of oaks.— H. 
W. Beecuer. 

* QXNIdB AND LBMtNlNQ. 

If Wt wish to know the force of human 
genhtj^ we should read Shakspeare. If 
we wish to see the insignificance of human 
Ifaming, we may study his commentators. 
— Haelitt. 

OBNTS£L.-TaIking and Thinking ofbeing 

There cannot be a surer proof of an 
innate meanness of disposition, than to 
be always talking and thinking of being 
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genteel. One must feel a stioi^ tendency to 
that which one is always trying to avoid f 
whenever we pretend on $11 Occasions a 
mighty contempt for anytnina it id ap^ty 
clear sign that we feel oursdves nearly on 
a level with it — H azlitt. 

GENTILITY— not to be Over-Valued. 

Stand not so much on your gentility. 

Which is an airy and mere borrowecTthifl^ * 
From dead men’s dust and bones; ahd 
none of yours, 

Except you make or hold it— JOMSON. 
GENTLEMAN.— The Characteriatiee of m 
A gentleman’s first characteristic is that 
fineness lOf structure in the body which 
renders it capable of the most delicate sen- 
sation ; and of structure in the mind which 
renders it capable of the most delicate 
sympathies — one may say, simply—*' fine- 
ness of nature.” This is, of course, com- 
patible with heroic bodily strength and 
mental firmness; in fact, heroic strength 
is not conceivable without such delicacy. — 
Ruskin. 

GENTLEMAN.— The Difficulty of Defin. 
log a 

What a gentleman is, His hard with us 
to define. In other countries he is known 
by his privileges ; in Westminster Hall he 
is one that is reputed one ; in the court of 
honour, he that bath arms. The king can- 
not make a gentleman of blood ; nor God 
Almigh^ ; but He can make a gentleman 
by creation. If you ask which is the belter 
of these two, the gentleman by creation 
may be the better ; for the one may be a 
detkuched man, End the other a person of 
worth.— Selden. 

GENTLEMAN.- The Duty of a 
It is observed that education is generally 
the worse in proportion to the wealth and 
grandeur of the parents. Many are apt to 
think that to dance, fence, sp^ French^ 
and to know how to behave among great 
persons, comprehend the whole duty of a 
gentleman ; which opinion is enough to 
destroy all the seeds of knowledge, honour, 
wisdom, and virtue amodg us.— D ean 
Swift. 

GENTLEMAN.— The Pint 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about Him was a 
sufferer— 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil 
spirit : 

The jlrst tme Gentleman that ever breathed. 

Dsckeiu 

GENTLEMAN.— A Perfect 
He that can enjoy the intimacy of the 
great, and on no occasion disgust them by 
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familiarity, on^isgrace himself by servility, 
proves that he is as^erfcct a gentleman by 
nature as his companions are by rank.-^ 
CotTON. 

GENTLEMAN.— The Term— 

Its primal, literal, and perpetual mean- 
ing is — **a man of pure race. — R uskin. 

CaSNTtBMAN.— The True 

The true gentleman is one whose nature 
has been fashioned after the highest models. 
It is a grand old name — that of gentleman, 
and has been recognized as a rank ^nd 
power in all stages of society. To possess 
this character is a dignity of uself, com* 
monding the instinctive homam of every 
generous mind, and those who will not 
bow to titular rank, w}ll yet do homage to 
the gentleman. Ilis qualities depend not 
upon fusion or manners, but upon moral 
worth — not on personal possessions, but on 
personal qualities. The ^Psalmist briefly 
describes him as one “that wdkelh up- 
rightly, and worketh rightcouAess, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. — Smiles. 

GENTLEMAN.— The Way to be a 

The qnly W'ay to be a gentleman is to 
have the' feelings of one ; to be gentle in its 
proper acceptation, to be elevated above 
others in sentiment rather than in situation, 
and to let the benevolence of the heart 
be manifested in the general couitcsy 
and aflability of the demeanour. — Il0RACi< 
Smith. 

GENTLEMANLINESS.— The Test of 

Gentleness is indeed %ie best test of 
gentlcmanUness. — Smiles. 

GENTLENESS— Defined. 

Gentleness is love in society. It is» love 
holding intercourse with those around it. 
It is that cordiality of aspect and tliat soul 
of speech which assures us that kind and 
earnest hearts may still be met with here 
below. It is that quiet influence which, 
like the scented flame of an alabaster lamp, 
tKls many a home wlth'light, and warmth, 
and fragrance altogether. Il is the carpet, 
soft and deep, which, whilst it diffuses a 
look of ample comfort, deadens many a 
creaking sound. It is the curtain which, 
from many a beloved form, wards off at 
once the summers glow and the winter’s 
wind. It is the pilfow on which sickness 
lays its head and forgets half its mise^, and 
to which death comes in a balmier mream. 
It is considerateness. It is tenderness of 
feeling. It is warmth of affection. It is 
promptitude of sympathy. It is love in all 
Its depths^ and aU its deucacy. _ It is evciy- 


Ihing included in that matchless mee— 
Tint GENTLENESS OF CHRTST.— PE. J. 
Hamilton, 

GENTLENESS.— Fearlms 

Jjcarless gentleness is the ,most beautiful 
of icminine attractions— bom of modebty 
and love.— M rs. Balfour. 

GENTLENESS.— The Success of 

Gentleness is far more successful in all its 
enterprises than vicflence ; indeed violence 
generally friistrates its own pul^ose, while 
gentleness ^caicely ever fails. — ^L ocke. 

GENTLEWOMAN.— ThtrncMriptloi of a 

A woman of good family, or of goodljrccd- 
ing.— L ord Bacon. 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, — an excellent thing in- 
woman.— Siiaksi?eare. 

Her mind, as well 
As face, is yet a Paradise untainted 
With blemishes, or the spreading weeds of 
vice.— Baron. 

GENUINE.— The Unchangeableness of the 

What glitters is only for the moment, 
ih'^ genuine remains unchanged for aye, — 
Goethe. 

GEOLOGIST.— The 

He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill ; 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
Rocks’disappear before his skill : 

With thoughts that swell his glowing soul 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And, proudly scorning Time’s control, 
Commences with an unborn age. 

Sprague. 

GEOLOGY.— The Disclosurei of 

Seamy coal. 

Limestone, or oolite, and other sections, 
Give us strange tidings of our old connec- 
tions ; 

Our arboiescent ferns, of climate torrid, 
With unknown shapes of names and natures 
horrid ; 

Strange ichthyosaurus, or iguanodon, 

With many moie 1 cannot verse upon,* 

Lost species and lost genera ; som£ i^o<te 
bios 

Is chalk, marl, sandstone, gravel, or blue 
lias ; 

Birds, beasts, firii, insects, reptiles, fresh, 
marine^ 

Perfect as yesterday among us seen. 

In rock or cave ; ’tis passing strange to me 
How such incongruous mixture ere could 
be: 
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And vet no medley was it , each its station 
Once occupied iii wise and meet location . 
God lb a (xod of order, though to scan 
Ills woiks may pose the feeble powers of 
man ■*-WiLKb. 

jQEOLOQY—^e Handmaid of Religion 

It w gratifying to see a science, formerly 
classed, and not perhaps unjustl), amongst 
the most pernicious to faith, once moic 
become her handmaid ; — to see her now, 
irfter so many years of wandering from 
theory to theory, or rathei fiom sision to 
vision, return once more to the home where 
she w IS bom, aid to the altar at which she 
made her first simple offerings , no longer, 
as she I'-t went lorlh, a wilful, dieamy, 
einpty-ha ided child, but with a mationly 
dignity, and a priest-like step, and a bosom 
full or sidl-cained gifts, to pile upon its 
sacred health ’Foi it was religion which 
gave gi ology birth, and to the sanctuary 
she hath once more returned — Cardinal 
WlSLMAN. 

QEOML TRY —The Art of 

ITiis art IS rather fitted to give precision 
to diseovtrus alitady made than to con- 
duct us to new — OoLDSMi 1 ir 

GERMANS —The Warlike Character of the 

The Cfcrmans fight is a nation What 
e\cr then birth or piofession, all are trained 
soldiers. Lhe nation is the army, the 
army is the n ition 1 lence they cannot be 
moved save at the bidding of some grand 
prinaple, and the stiiTing of some soul- 
penctiating and elevating sentiment , and 
yet they are as sensible as any nation that 
they abandon comfort, domestic ease, mo 
neiaiy independence, everything which 
modem Lnglishmen love and live for, in 
order to identify the nation and the army 
But they iii w ilhng to pny the price 1 hey 
count hardihood of body and tramed courage 
of heart the noblest riches of a nation 
They reckon that national independence 
and nation i1 greatness nie a thousand times 
more pn Clous than gold und silver, and 
that to die on the field of battle is better 
and happict than to lot and crumble away 
in sybantic ease Ihty hold, too, that 
the cause of libeity, and the free noble 
spirit engendered by the brotherhood of a 
nationality which afiiims its oneness by 
noble acts, is blessed by God, and that He 
will give \ictoiy to the armies who go 
forth to battle in trust m Ills name. No 
wonder they fight and triumph — Adn. 

^StKSailkHB,— The ChdttUn’e 

Theie wall be no Christian but what will 
llive a GetJuemaiiei but every praying 


Christian will find there is no Gethsemabe 
without its angel 1 — Binney. 

GHOST.— An Addreaa to a 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a spuit of health or goblin damn’d? 
Bung with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell ? 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable ? 

1 hou comest in such a questionable shape 
lhat I Will speak to thee I’ll call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane • O answer me ’ 
Let me not buist in ignorance , but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Ha\e buist ihcir cerements; why the 
sepulchre. 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inum’d, 

Hath opcil his pondeious and marble jaws, 
lo cast thcL up again What may this 
mean, 

lhat thou, dead coisc, again, in complete 
steel, 

Rc\ Ml st thus tlu glimpses of the moon, 
Miiing^ight hideous, and we, fools of 
nature, 

So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughu bej Olid the readies of oiu 
souls ? 

Sa}, why is tW^? wheiefoie? what shoild 
we do ?— SllAKSI i* ARI 

GHOST — The Derivation of the Word — 

Thiswoid IS supposed to be < e ived fr >m 
the Anglo baxon an inmate, inhibit 
ant, guest, and also spmt In popular u e 
It IS now restricted to lhe lattci nit iihn r , 
but the piimitive idea seems lo be tliat of 
dismissing the s|pl or spirit as the gu^si )f 
the body —Prof Bush 

GHOST — Pear regarding a 

The fear of seeing a ghost, and of its 
being able to do some liodily injury to the 
beholdei, is one of the mod dread/iil feel- 
ings the human mind can know and yet 
It 15 intensely natural But mho sh\ll ac- 
count satisfactorily for its existence ?— E. 
Davifs. 

GIFTS —The Abuse of ' ^ 

But surely, for his manners, 

1 judge him a profane and dissolute wretch : 
Worse by possession of such great go^ 
gifts, 

Being the master of so loose a spmt. 

JONSON. 

GIFTS.— The Beat 

The best thing to give to your enemy ii 
forgiveness; to an opponent— toleroooe ; 
to a fncttd — your heart; to yova child 
—a good example , to a father-defer- 
ence ; to your mother— conduct that 
make her proud of you; to yottnelf-^ 
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rwpect; to all men— charity.— M rs. I1\l- 
FOUR. 

OIFTS.'-^Constralned 

Who gives constrained, but his own* Hear 
reviles ; 

Not thank^, but scorned ; nor are they 
gifts, but spoils. — D j^^ham. 

GIFTS.— Tfi® Crown of all 

• ^ 

() Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the 
crown ! 

Give what Thou canst, without Thee we 
are poor, 

And with Thee rich, take what Thou 
wilt away. — Cow per. 

GIFTS— of God. 

Riches, understanding, beauty, are fair 
gifts of God.— L uthlr. 

GIFTS. — Hearts without 

It is said of the Lacedeemonians, who 
were a poor and homely people, that they 
oiTtred lean saciificcs to iheii gods ; and that 
the Athenians, who were a wise and wealthy 
people, offeicd fat and costly sacrifices; and 
yet ih their wars the former lud always 
mastery over the latter. Whereupon they 
went to the oracle to know the reason why 
those should speed worst w'ho gave most. 
The oracle returned fliis answer to them:— 
“The Lacedemonians are a people who 
give 4>bcir hearts f|^ their gods, but the 
Athenians only gl^ theii gifts to their 
gods.,'* Thus hearts without gifts are better 
than gifts without hearts. -^W. Secki k, 

GIFTS. — Small, yet Great 

Every gift which is given, even though 
it be smaU, is in reality great, if it be given 
with affection.— Pindar. 

QIPSIBS.-tTlieClothing of the 

The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny 
* skin, 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

COWPEB. 

GIPSIES. — The Descent of the 

Some, because of their complexion, sup- 
pose them to have descended from some 
migratory tribe of Indians ; others, because 
of tbeir name and practice, from the 
Egyptian;^ one of the first people who 
pretended to foretell events, as related in 
^Cted History, when Moses demanded of 
Pharaoh the release of the Hebrews. — 
Br. Davies. 


GIPSIES.— The Fuel of the 

ITaid faring race ! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves 
unqucnch’d 

The spaik of life. — C owper, 

GIPSIES.— The Isolation of the 

Notwithstanding that they are scalleved 
over Turkey,^ Russia; Hungary, Spain, 
England, and other countries, and have 
intercourse with nearly all nations, th^ 
arc like the Jews, isolated and distinct from 
them in their manners, customs, and ap- 
pearance.— Dr. Webster.* , 

GIPSIES. — ^The Language of the 

Their language is peculiar to themselves 
and seems to be a compound of the most 
ancient languages in tl;^: world. lliry 
generally style it — “Romany; " a word of 
Sanscrit origin, ^igiiifying— the huikt)an(l, 
or that w'hicTi pertainelh unto them." The 
Bible has been translated into their lan- 
guage. — Bo R RO w. 

GIPSY.— The Vocation of a 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening 
blazed 

The gipsy’s faggot — there we stood and 
gazed *, 

Gazed tm her .sunburnt face with silent 
awe, 

Her tattered mantle, and her hood of 
straw ; 

Her moving lips, her caHron brimming o*cr, 
The drowsy biood that on her back she 
bore, 

Imps, m the barn with mousing owlet 
bred, 

From rilled roost at nightly revel fed ; 
Whose dark eyes flaslied through locks of 
blackest shade, ^ 

When in the breeze the distant watch-dog 
bayed : 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew, 
And traced the Ime of life with searching 
view, 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with 
hopes and fears, 

To learn the colour of my future years ^ 

S. Rogers. 

GLACIER. — A Description of a 

I must explain to you what a glacier is. 
You see before you thirty or forty moun- 
tain peaks, and between these peaks what 
seem to you frozen rivers. The snow from 
time to time melting, and dripping 
the sides of the mountain, and^i^ating 
in the elevated hbliows Rife tieaksy 

forms a half-fluia mass— « river oi ice — 
which is called a glucier. As it lies upon 
G 
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the slanting surface, and is not entirely 
solid throughout, the 'whole mass is con- 
tinually pushing, with a gradual but imper- 
ceptible motion, down into the valleys 
below.— M rs. Stowe, 

GLACIERS. — God made the 
Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain s 
brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, mctliinhs, that heard a mighty 
voice. 

And stopp'd at once amid their maddest 
plunge ! 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as llie gates of 
heaven 

lleneath the keen, full moon ? Who bade 
the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with 
living flowers 

or loveliest Iiue spread garlands at your 
feet ? 

God ! Jet the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo — God ! 
God ! sing, ye nicadow-streams with glad- 
some voice ! ^ 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds \ 

And they, too, have a voice, yon j)iles of 
snow, 

And in their perilous fall sliall thunder — 
God! 

Ye living flowers that skirt th* eternal frost ! 
\e wild goals sporting round the eaglet 
nest ! 

\t eagles, playmates of the mountain- 
storm I 

A c lightnings, the dread arrows of the 
clouds ! 

A'c signs and wonders of the clement ! 

Utter forth— God I and fill the hills with 
praise ! — S. T. Coleridge. 

GLACIERS, — Magnificent Appearance of 

At a distance these glaciers as 1 have 
said iMrfare, look like frozen rivers; when 
one approaches nearer, or w here they press 
downward into the valley, they look like 
inimense crystals and ])illars of ice piled 
tiogether in every conceivable form. The 
effect of this pile of icc, lying directly in 
like lap of green grass and flowers, is quite 
singular. Before we had entered the 
valley the sun had gone down ; the sky 
behind the mountains was clear, and it 
seemed for a few moments as if darkness 
was vapidly coming on. But in a few 
inomunU commenced a scene of transfigu- 
ration, more glorious than anything I had 
witnessed yet. The col(j^ W'hlte, dismal 
fields of ice gradually changed into hues of 
the most beautiful rose colour. A bank of 
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white clouds, which rested above the 
mountains, kindled and glowed, as if some 
spirit of light liad entcr<3 into thefn. You 
did not lose your idea of the dazding, 
spiritual whiteness of the snow ; yet you 
seemed to see it through a rosy veil. The 
sharp edges of the glaciers, and the hollows 
betweeu the peaks, reflected wavering tints 
of lilac and purple. The effect was solemn 
and spiritual above everything I have ever 
seen. These words, which had often been 
in my mlhd through the day, and which 
occurred too more often than any others 
while I w'as travelling through the Alps, 
came into my mind with a pomp and mag- 
nificence of meaning unknown before — 

“ For by Him weie all tilings created that 
are in heaven and that arc in earth, visible 
and Invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers : all 
things were created by Him and for Him : 
and He is before all thing®, and by Him 
all things consist.” — Mrs. Stowe. 

GLADIATOR.— The Dying 

I see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand; his manly 
brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop'd head sinks gradually 
low ; 

And through his side the last drops ebb- 
ing slow 

From the red gash, fall hea\ 7 , one by 
one, 

Like the fiist of a thunder shower ; and * 
now 

The arena swims around him; he is 
gone. 

Ere ceased the iiiliuman shout which hailed 
the wretch who won I 

He heard it, but he heeded not ; his ^es 

Were w ith his heart, and ihal was far 
away; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor 
prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube 
lay. 

There where liis young barbarians were 
at play, 

There w'as his Dacian niothcr— he their 
sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this rushed with his blood ; shall he 
expire 

And unavenged ? Arise ! yc Goths, and glut 
your ire !— Byron. 

GLADNESS.— The Crushed Flowers of 

From the crushed flowers of gladness on 
the road of life a sweet perfume is wafted 
over to the present hour, as marching armies 
often send out from heaths the fragrance of 
trampled plants,— RichTER. 
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GLADNESS — Eternal. 

Etenml is his gladness who rejoices in an 
eternal good. — Sr. Augustine. 

QLADNESS.--Q9Aeral 

Gladness in every face express’d, 

Their eyes before their tongues confess’d ; 
Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took : 
Friends to congratulate their friends made 
haste. 

And long-inveterate foes saluted as they 
pass’d.— Dr YUEN, 

GLASS. — The Discovery of 
The discovery of glass is involved in 
great doubt and uncertainty. The generally 
received account is that of the Roman 
writer— Pliny, who relates that some ship- 
wrecked Phoenician m,ariners having burnt 
the kali plant on a sea-shore while cooking 
their food, were surprised to observe a trans- 
parent substance remaining. This acci- 
dental circumstance became known to the 
people of Sidon, who carried out the hint 
th^ had in this way received, and hence 
the discovery of the art. Window-glass 
appears to have been made in England in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and in 
1557 a finer kind was manufactured at 
Crutched Friars, in London. The first 
flint glass was made at Savoy House, in 
the Strand ; and the first plate glass w.as 
made at Lambeth, in 1673, by Venetian 
workmen, brought over by the Duke of 
Buejeingham. — Loaring. 

GLOBE. — The Dissolution of the 

These our actors, 

As I foretold you, weie all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, — ^into thin air ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of tliis vision. 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palace^ 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
YesL all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.— S 11 akspearl. 

GLOBE.-— The Materials of the 
^obably, there is not an atom' of the 
solid materials of the globe which has not 
passed through the complex and wonderful 
laboratory of life — Mantell. 

GLORY— like'a Circle. 

Glory Ss like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading, it disperse to 
naught— S hakspeare. 

GLORY.— Conquered without 
He knows that he ts Conquered without 
is conquered without danger.— 


GLORY.— The Delights of 

The delights of glory are so great, that 
to whatever it is attached, even to death, 
we love it — Pascal. 

GLORY.— The End of 

One C«sar lives— a thousand are forgot I 
D. E. Young. 

GLORY.— The Love of 

The love of glory can only create a he' o, 
the contempt of it creates a wise man.— 
Talleyrand. 

GLORY.— The Road to 

The road to glory would cease to Ijc 
arduous, if it were trite and trodden ; and 
great minds must be ready not only to take 
opportunities, but to make them. Alexander 
dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple 
on a forbidden d ay. She exclaimed — * * M y 
son, thou art invincible ! ” which was oracle 
enough for him. On a second occasion he 
cut the Gordian knot which others had in 
vain attempted to untie. Those who start 
for human glory, like the mettled hounds 
of Actceon, must pursue the game not only 
where there is a ])ath, but where there is 
none. They must be able to simulate and 
dissimulate, to leap and to creep ; to con- 
quer the earth like Caesar, or to fall down 
and kiss it like Brutus ; to throw their 
sword like Brennus into the trembling scale; 
or, like Nelson, to snatch the laurels from 
the doubtful hand of victory, while she is 
hesitating where to bestow them. Thai 
policy that can strike only while the iron is 
nut, will be overcome by that perseverance 
which, like Cromwell’s, can make the iron 
hot by striking ; and he that can only rule 
the storm must yield to him who can both 
raise and rule it,— Colton, 

GLOWWORM.— The 

Bright stranger ! welcome to my field, 

Here feed in safety, here thy radiance yield; 
To me, oh, nightly be thy splendour 
given I 

Oh, could a wish of mine the skies com* 
mand, 

How would I gem thy leaf with libend 
hand, 

With every sweetest dew of heaven I 

Say, dost thou kindly light the faiiy train 
Amid the gambols on the sUllv plain, 
Hanging thy lamp upon tne moisten’d 
bUde? 

What lamp so fit, so pure as thine, 

Amid the gentle elfin band to shin^ 

And chase the horrors of the midnight 
shade? 

227 
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Oh* may no feather’d foe disturb thy bower, 
And with barbarian beak thy life devour I 

Oh, may no ruthless tyrant of the sky, 
O’erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy 
seat ; 

Nor tempest tear thee from thy green 
retreat, 

And bid thee ’mid the humming myriads 
die ! 

Queen of the insect world ! what leaves 
delight ? 

Of such these willing hands a bower shall 
form, 

To guard thee from the rushing rains of 
night, 

And hide thee from the wild wing of the 
storm. 

Sweet child of stillness ! *mid the awful 
calm 

Of pausing natme thou art pleased to 
dwell, 

In happy silence to enjoy thy balm, 

And shed through life a lustre round thy 
cell. 

How different man, the imp of noise and 
strife, . 

Who courts llic storm that tears and 
darkens life, 

Blc^t when the passions wild the soul 
invade ! 

How nobler far to bid these whirlwinds 
cease, 

To taste, like thee, the luxury of peace, 

And shme in solitude and shade 1 

WdLCOTT. 

GLUTTON.— The Defence of a 

A glutton will defeud his fo(Kl like a 
hero.— Napoleon I. 

Gluttons.- The aii in aii of 

The kitclwn is their shiine, the cook 
their prie.st, the table their altai, and their 
belly their god. — lJucK. 

^LUTTONY. -The Fatality of 

(ilttttony kills more than the sword.— 
Buck. 

GOD. 

This IS one of the names which wc give 
to that eternal, infinite, and incomprehen- 
sible Being — the Creator of all things, who 
preserves and governs every th’ng by Ilis 
almighty power and wisdom, and is the 
only Objecv of our worship.— -Cruden, 

OOD.— The Absolute Need for a 

If there be not a God, we must invent 
one.— K obespierre. 
zzB 


GOD. — The Agency of 

He works every moment in every part 
of this vast whole ; moves every atom, ex- 
pands every leaf, finishes every blade of 
grass, erects every tree, conducts every par- 
ticle of vapour, every drop of rain, and 
every flake of snow; guides every ray of 
light, breathes in every wind, thunders in 
every storm, wings the lightning, pours the 
streams and rivers, empties the volcano, 
heaves the ocean, and shakes the globe. 
In the universe of minds, He formed, He 
presences, He animates, and He directs, 
all the mysterious and wonderful powers of 
knowledge, virtue, and moral action, which 
fill up the infinite extent of His immense 
and eternal empire. — Dr. Dwight. 

GOD. — The Anger of 

There is nothing in all the world that 
provokes God's anger but sin ; for all other 
tilings are His own works, in the goodness 
of w'hich He rested with singular compla- 
cency and delight. — Bp. Reynolds. 

GOD. — Bliss only in 

Retum, my senses, range no more abroad, 
He only finds his bliss who seeks for God. 

Parnell. 


In His favour life is found ; 

Ar bliss beside — a shadow or a sound, 

CoWTER. 

GOD — a Comfort for Age. ^ 

He that dotli the ravens feed, 
Yea, providentially caters foi the siiarrow, 

Be comfort to my age!— S iiakspeare. 

GOD.— Communion with 

Communion with God is not to be at- 
tained by al^straclion and asceticism, but 
by the development of divine sympathit'*. 

— F. W. Roblrtson. 

GOD. — The Decrees of 

They are not the result of deliberation, 
or the Almighty’s debating matters w thin 
Himself, reasoning in His c^mimiiid abr ut 
the expediency of things, as creatures do j 
nor are they merely ideas of things future, 
but settled determinations founded on His 
sovereign will and pleasure.— ^B uck. 

OOD. — Dependence on 

1 should on God alone so much depend, 

That 1 should need nor wealth nor other 
friend.— W ither. 

GOD.— The Eternity of 

One of the deaf‘s and dumb pupils in the 
insllt ition of Paris, being desired to express 
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his idea of the eternity of the Deity, replied 
— “ It is duration, without beginning or end ; 
existence, without bound or dimension ; 
present without past or future. His eternity 
IS youth without infancy or old age ; life, 
without birth or death; to-day, without 
yesterday or to-morrow.” — Arvine. 

GOD. — The Existence of 

Since the world could not make itself, 
because nothing can act before its existence ; 
and since it plainly appears that it is not 
eternal, by its being made up of finite parts, 
which are in their nature mutable, limited, 
and corruptible : — since it is as plain that it 
could not be the work of chance, as a]:>pears 
by the beauty, order, and usefulness of the 
constituent parts, and the admirable harmony 
of the whole : — ^by the law of nature, which 
is constantly, though unwittingly, observed 
by all the vegetative and brute creation 
by the exquisite art and contrivance that 
appears in the formation of a human body ; 
-and what is of still greater regard, by the 
certainty we have that there are spiritual, 
immaterial substances, abstmeted from, and 
superior to, matter ; which could never lie 
])roduced by chance, or a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms ; — therefore I conclude that 
there is One Supreme Being, who is a pure 
Spirit, and comprehends within Himself all 
perfection of being ; which is the Cause of 
all causes ; the Creator, the Preserver, and 
Governor of all things — and this Being is 
God ! — Mrs. Wesley. 

GOD. — Faith in 

Lei us Icam, as Luther did, who, looking 
out of his window one summer evening, 
saw, on a tree at hand, a little bird making 
his brief and easy dispositions for a night’s 
rest. “Look,” siid he, “how that little 
fellow preaches faith to us all ! He takes 
hold of his twig, tucks bis head under his 
wing, and goes to sleep, leaving God to 
THINK FOR HIM,” — POWER. 

QOD. — ^The Faithfulnest of 

We ask Nature to say — whether her God, 
who is oua God, is true to His Word? 
whether He ever says, and fails to do ? By 
the voieds of the sun, the stais, tlie hills, the 
valleys, the streams, the cataracts, the rollinj^ 
thunders, and the loaring sea, she returns a 
majestic answer. Spring comes with infant 
Nature waking in her arms ; Summer comes 
bedecked with a robe of flowers ; Autumn 
comes with her swarthy brow, crowned with 
vines, and on her back the sheaves of com ; 
Old Winter comes with his shivering limbs, 
and frozen locks, and hoary head ; — and 
these four witnesses — each laying one hand 
on the broad table of Nature, and lifting 
the other to heaven— swear by Him that 


liyeth for ever and ever, that all which God 
hath said, God shall do.— Dr. Guthrie. 

QOD.— The Fatherhood of 
It was a touching answer of a Christian 
sailor, when asked why he remained so calm 
in a fearful storm, when the sea seemed 
ready to devour the ship. He was not sure 
that he could swim ; but he said — Though 
1 sink I shall but drop into the hollow of 
my Father**^ hand ; for He holds all these 
waters there.” — Arnot. 


My life hangs by a single thread ; but 
that thread is .in a Falher^s hand. — J, H. 
Evans. 

GOD. — The Fear of 

He that so fears, fears not : he' shall not 
be afraid ; all petty fears are swallowetl up 
in this great fear. And this great fear i!» 
as sweet and pleasing as little fears arc 
anxious and vexing. — Aup. Leighion. 

GOD. — The Forgiveness of 

God rises immeasurably, not only above 
our forgiveness, but above all our concep- ' 
tions of Hib foigiveness. — J. H. Evans. 

GOD. — The Glory of 

How glorious, how transcendently glo- 
rious, must He needs be, who is the Being 
of all beings, the Perfection of all pcrlbc- 
tions, the very Glory of all glories, the 
eternal God I He is the glory of li>ve and 
goodness, who is good, and doth good con- 
tinually unto me, though I be evil, an I do 
evil continually agaiiibt Him. lie is the 
glory of wisdom and knowledge, unto whom 
all the secret thoughts, the inward motions 
and retirements of my soul, are exactly 
knoum and manifest. Never did a thought 
lurk .so secretly in my heart but that His all- , 
seeing eye could espy it out. Even at this 
time Heknow«what I am now thinking of, 
and M'hat 1 am doing, as well as myself ; 
and, indeed, well may He know what I 
think, and speak, and do, when I can 
neither think, nor speak, nor do aiiythlug 
unless Himself be pleaseil to give me 
strength to do it. He is the glory of might 
and power, who did but speak the word, 
and there presently went out that com- 
manding power from Him by which this 
stately mbric of the world was formed and 
fashioned. — Bp. Beveridge. 

OOP. — Glory Given to 

That martial king— Edward III., out* 
went his fame, and was accounted to have 
done things more commendable than hii 
victories ; for having vanquished the French 
king by force of battle, he put off from 
himsdf the whole glory, and gave it de- 
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¥outly to God, causing to be sung-<A^^ 
nahis, Domini, non noHs^ Domine^ etc. — 
** Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, Lord, 
but unto Thy name be the ^lory given 1 
—Spencer. 

QOD.— The Ooodnete of 

Oh, lie is £[ood,— lie is immensely ^ood 
Who all things formed, and funned them 
all for man ; — 

Who marked the climates, varied every 
zone, 

Dispensing all His blessings for the best, 

In order and in beauty 1 — Smart. 

QOD. — The Qreatnees of 

If philosophy is to beljelieved, our world 
is but an outlying comer of creation ; heal- 
ing, perhaps, as small a proportion to the 
great universe, as a single grain bears to all 
the sands of the sea-shore, or one small 
quivering leaf to the foliage of a boundless 
forest. Yet even within this earth’s nanow 
limits, how vast the work of Piovidence ! 
How soon is the mind lost in contemplat- 
ing it ! How great that Bting whose l^ncl 
pamts every flower, and shapes every leaf ; 
who fbrms every bud on every tree, anct 
every infant in the darkne<;s of the womb ; 
who feeds each crawling worm with a 
parent’s care, and watches like a mother 
over the insect that sleeps away the night 
in the bosom of a flower ; who throws open 
the golden gates of day, and diaws around 
a sleeping world the dubky curtains of the 
night ; who measures out the drops of every 
shower, the whirling snowflakes, and the 
sands of man’s < ventful life; w'ho de- 
termines alike the fall of a sparrow and the 
fate of a kingdom; and so overrules the 
tide of human fortunes, that whatever befall 
him, come joy or sorrow, the believer says 
— ** It is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth 
Him good.” — Dr. Guthrie. 

QOD. — The HoUneei of 

God is not only holy, but holiness itself. 
The creatures, when tliey are holy, are holy 
according to His laws ; the holiness of 
angels or men is the conformity to the law 
of their creation. But God’s will is His 
rule, His essence is His law, and therefore 
all His actions are neccssanly holy ; and 
all created holiness is but a resemblance of 
God’s. He IS the fountain, ^the ever-flow- 
ing the over-flowing fountain of holiness. 
— MANTON. 

QOD. — The Immutability of 

Immutability is a glory belonging to all 
the attiibtttes of God, It is not a single 
Mrfection of the divine nature, nor is it 
limited to particular objecU thus and thus 
jgo 


disposed. In our notion and conception 
of the divine perfections, they are all 
fUfierent \ the vrisdom of God is not His 
power, nor His power His holiness ; but 
immutability is the centre wherein they all 
unite. None of His perfections will appear 
so glorioQS without HiS beam — the sun of 
immutability, which isenders them highly 
excellent, without the least shadow of im* 
perfection. — ^Ch arnock. 

GOD~Invisible. 

A poor dumb boy, in Whom I was in- 
terested, and whom I had been seeking to 
impress with the fact of the being of .a 
Gcd, told me that he bad been looking 
everywhere for God, but could not find 
Him ; “ there was God—NO.” I seized a 
air of bellows, and blew a puff at his 
and, which was red with cold on a 
winter’s day. He showed signs of dis- 
pleasure ; told me it made hib hands cold, 
while I, looking at the pipe of the bellows, 
told him I could see nothing; ** there was 
wind— no ! ** He opened his eyes very 
wide, stared at me, and panted ; a deep 
crimson suffused his whole face, and a soul 
— a real soul — shone in his strangely al- 
tered countcn.ince, while he triumphantly 
repeated — ** God like wind ! God like 
wind !”— C. Elizabeth. 

QOD,— The Justice of 

As He is too merciful to condemn the 
innocent, so is lie too just to acquit the 
guilty.— \V. Secker. 

Thou, rather than Thy justice should be 
stained. 

Didst stain the cross, — Dr. E. Young. 

QOD.— The Kino wss of 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
—Sterne. 

QOD. — The Kindnesses of 

So many axe God’s kindnesses to us, that 
as drops of water, they run together ; and 
it is not until we are bom^up by the mil* 
titude of them, as by streams in deep chan- 
nels, that we recognize them as comif^ 
from Him. We have walked amid His 
mercies as in a forest where we are tangled 
among ten thousand growths, and toudied 
on eve^ hand by leaves and buds which 
we notice not. We cannot recall all the 
things He has done for us. They are so 
many that they must needs crowd upon 
each other, unm they go down behind the 
horizon of memory, like full hemispheres of 
stars that move in multitudes and sink, not 
separate and distinguishable, but multitu- 
dinous, each casting light into the other, 
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and so doudin^r eadi ot!her by common 
brightness.«^H. W, BssqHBlt, 

OOD, — ^The Knowledge of 

What must be the knowledge of Him, 
from whom all created minds have derived 
both th^ir power of knowing, and the in- 
numerable objeots of thdr knowledge ! 
What must be the wisdom of Him, from 
whom all beings derive their wisdom ; &om 
whom the emmet, the bee, and the stork, 
receive the skill to provide, without an 
error, their food, habitation, and safely; 
and the prophet and the seraph imbibe 
their exalted views of the innumerable, 
vast, and sublime wonders of creation, and 
of creating glory and greatness !— Dr. 
DwiGiir. 

GOD.—The Long-Suffering of 

Mercy is the spring of God’s long-suflfcr- 
infj ; forgiveness is the activity of this meicy; 
and long-suffering is its quiet flow.— J, II. 
ICVANS. 

GOD — is Love. 

It is God’s true name. Why not indeed 
change the name of our Deity ? Why not 
leach children to say, when asked — Who 
made you?— Love, the P’athcr. Who le- 
deems you ?— Love, the Son. Who sancti- 
fies you? — Love, the Holy Ghost. Why 
IS this dear name not sown in our gardens 
in living green, hung on the vralls of nui sc- 
ries and on the poitals of churches? Surely 
on some day of balm did this golden woid 
pass acioss the mind of the Apostle, when, 
perhaps, pondeiing on the character of 
josus, and feeling his own heart burning 
within him, he spread out the spark in his 
bosom, till it became a flame, encompassing 
the uni V CISC, and the great generalization 
leaped fiom his lips— God ls Lovt.” 
Complete as an epic, and immortal as com- 
plete, stands this poem-sentcnce, insulated 
m its own mild glory, and the cross of Jesus 
is below.— G. GiLFlLLAN. 

GOD, — Love to 

The measuie of our love to God must be 
to love Him w ithout measure. The creature 
may have the milk of our love, but God 
must have the cream. Love to God must 
be above all other things, as the od swims 
above the water,— T. Watson, 

<GOD. — The Mercy of 

His mercy is Ills gloiy, and His glory 
is the light of heaven. His mercy is the 
life of creation, and it fills all the earth; 
and liis men y is as a sea too, and it fills all 
the abysses of the deep : it hath given us 
promises of supply of whatsoever we need, 


and relieves us in all our fears, and in bU 
the evils that we suffer, — B p, Taylor. 

But joy 1 amif^ this universal change, 

One thing ne’er changes: ’midst the ebb 
and surge 

Of Time’s wild rocking billows, like a light 
It bums, and lamps a dying universe 
As with the radiance of immortal day, 

And whispers to my spirit, as I go 
Down into the dull charnel, of the joy 
And endless rapture of the bliss to be : 

It is the loving mercy of my God, — 

0 glorious pledge, sealed wi'h the Saviour’s 

blood 1 

With His dear promise to assure my soul, 

1 will take heart upon my pilgrim way, 
Inscribing on the battle-flag of life, 

As the heraldic motto of my tmst — 

** Thy mercy is for ever and foi ever, 

O God I on all that fear Thy Name.” 

Matson. 

GOD.— The Name- 
Nothing is easier than to tiy the word — 
ujthersi% and yet it would »ake us millions 
of millions of >tais to bestow one hasty 
glance upon the surface of that small por- 
tion of it which lies within the lange of our 
glabsct. But what arc all suns, comets, 
cartlis, moons, atmosphcies, seas, rivers, 
mmnlains, valleys, plains, woods, cattle, 
wild beasts, fish, fowl, grasses, plants, 
shmbs, minerals, and metals, compared 
with the meaning of the one name— God ! 
— PULSFORD. 

GOD. — The Omnipresence of 

A heathen philosopher once asked a 
Christ lan — ‘ ‘ Where is God ? ” The Chris- 
tian answered — “Let me first ask you— 
Wlicie is He not? Arkowsmuh. 


Creation, in all its length and breadth, in 
all its depth and height, is the manifestation 
of His Spirit, and without Him the world 
were daiK and dead. The universe is to us 
as the burning bush which the Hebrew 
leader saw : God is ever present in it ; for 
it burns with His glory, and the ground on 
which we stand is always holy. — Francis. 

GOD. — ^The Omniscience of 

God is omniscient as well as omnipotent; 
and omniscience may see reason to with- 
hold what omnipotence could bestow.— R. 
Cecil. 

GOD. — The Power of 
The power which |^ve existence, is power 
which cm know no limits. Lut to dl beings, 
in heaven, and earth, and hell, He gave 
existence, and is therefore seen to possess 
powers which transcend eveiy bound. The 
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power which upholds, moves, and rules 
the universe, is also clcar]y illimitable. 
The power which is necessary to move a 
single world transcends all finite under- 
standing. No definite number of finite 
beings possess sufficient power to move a 
single world a hair's breadth; yet God 
moves the ^eat world which we inhabit 
sixty-eight thousand miles in an hour ; two 
hundred and sixty times faster than the 
Ewifiesi motion of a cannon ball. Nor does 
he move this world only, but the whole 
. system^ of whtaV it is a part ; and all the 
worlds which replenish the immense stellary 
system, formed of suns innumerable, and 
of the planets which surround them. All 
these He lias also moved from the beginning 
to the present moment; and yet “He 
faintelh not, neither is weary 1 ” — Dn. 
Dwight. 

GOD. — Resemblance to 

To escape from evil, we must be made ns 
far as possible like God ; and this resem- 
blance consists in becoming just, and holy, 
and wise.— Plato. 

OOD. —Resignation to 

A certain Stoic, speaking of God, said — 
“ What God wills, I will ; what God nills, 
1 will not; if ilc will that I live, 1 will 
live ; if it be His pleasure that 1 die, 1 will 
die."— VANNING. 

OOD. — No Room for 

It is said Of Tiadrian VI., that, having 
built a stalely college at Douvain, he set this 
inscr*\ition on the front in golden letters ; — 
‘hajcttum plantar if ^ Lin»anmm r(^<i7nf, sed 
Ocmrticditincmnciifum — “ Utrecht ])lanted 
me, liouvain watered me, but C*esar gave 
the incicase." A passenger, reproving his 
folly, uuderwrote : — Hie 7)eus nihil fecit — 
“Here was no loom for God to do any- 
thing.”— P\ rlus. 

GOD. — The Service of 

'rhere is no worlc on earth easier than the 
true service of God. — Lu i her, 

OOD.— The Sons of 

When the Danish missionaries labouring 
at Malabar, were engaged, with some of the 
converted natives at their side, in translating 
these wonls— " the sons of (Jod ’’—into their 
laiigimgc. one of them exclaimed — “Tt is 
too miuh I let us rather translate it — They 
shall be permitted to kiss His feet!" — 
lilJI.LOCK. 

GOD.— The Sovereignty of 

The sovereignty of God was the joy of 
the Hedeemer's soul, and is tlie consolation 
of the Hcdcemci’s people.— J. H, Evans. 


GOD. — The Spirituality of 

There is no difierence as to what majr be 
termed the popular characters of spirit — 
between the spirit of man and God, con- 
sidered as a Spirit ; for God made man in 
His own image. But there is one great 
and radical difference : human and angelic 
spirits are finite ; God, whom we worship, 
is infinite.— R. Watson. 

GOD. — Submisaion to 

This imtdies that we justify Him in every- 
thing that He docs — that we approve all 
that He does — that we cleave to Him in the 
midst pf all.— Dr. Beaumont. 

GOD. — No Substitute for 

No creature can be a satisfactory and 
permanent substitute for God ; but God can 
be more than a satisfactory and permanent 
substitute for every creature. — Dr. Davies. 

GOD. — Symbols of 

The heavens are a point from the pen of 
His perfection ; 

The world is a rosebud from the bower of 
His beauty ; 

The sun is a spark from the light of His 
wisdom ; 

And the sky a bubble on the sea of His 
power.— Sir W. Jones, 

GOD. — Trust in 

1 have seen two miracles lately. I looked 
up, and saw the clouds above me in the 
noontide ; and they looked like the sea 
thal'W'as hanging over me, and I could .see 
no cord on which they w'ere suspended, and 
yet they never fell And then when the 
noontide had gone, and the midnight came, 
I looked again, and theie was the dome of 
heaven, and it was spangled with stars, and 
I could see no pillars that held up the skies, 
and yet they never fell Now lie that holds 
the stars up, and moves the clouds in their 
course, can do all things, and I trust Him 
in the sight of these miracles.— Luther. 

GOD.- The Ways of 

A cockle fish might as *vell attempt to 
bring the ocean into its little shell, as man 
attempt to understand the ways of God- 
Bp. Beveridge. 

GOD.— The Will of 

The will of God is always good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, howsoever it seem 
to us.— H enry Smith. 

GOD.— The Wrath of 

The wrath of man is the rage of man ; 
but the wrath of God is the reason of God 
—Bp. Reynolm. 
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QOD* — YearniniK' for 
Oh fora message from above 
To bear my spirits up ! 

Some pledge of my Creator’s love 
To calm my terrors, and support my hope I 
Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 

Be thou my God, and the whole world is 
mine: 

While Thou art Sovereign Fm secure ; 

I shall be rich till Thou art poor ; 

For all I fear, and all I wish, — heaven, 
earth, 

And hell, are Thine. — D r. Watts. 

GODLINESS. — No Excess in 

Every created thing has its bounds ; but 
grace h^ none. In true godliness there is 
no excess. Those wells which are of God’s 
digging can never be too full of water. 11c 
ddights to see the trees of righteousness 
laden with the fruits of righteousness. — 
W. Secker. 

GODLINESS — in Relation to Accom- 
plishments. 

It is godliness alone which, as the 
diamond to the ring, addeth real value to 
all natural and acquired accomplishments. 
— SWINNOCK. 

GOLD. — The Beautifying Power of 

Gold gives an appearance of beauty even 
to ugliness. — B uileau. 

GOLD. — The Fashion and Fate of 

Gold I gold I gold ! gold ! 
liright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammer’d and roll’d ; 
Heavy to get, and light fb hold ; 

Hoarded, barter’d, bought, and sold, 
Stolen, borrow’d, ^uander’d, doled ; 
Spum’d by die young, but hugg’d by the 
old, 

To the very verge of the church-yard 
mould; 

Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold 1 ^ 

Good or bod, a thousand-fold ! — HoodT 

GOLD. — ^Lust of 

O cursed lust of gold 1 when for th]^ sake 
The fool tlirows up his interest in d&tA 
worlds, 

First starved in this, then damn’d in that to 
come.— R. Blair. 

GOLD.— The Nature of 

It is a glittering, yellow-coloured kind of 
ean^ the same as mat of which man him- 
self is forme^ It is perishable, and subject 
to vanity, lifeless, and intrinsically of no 
pecidiar virtue. -^S criver. 


GOLD.— The Power of 

Stronger than thunder’s winged force 
All-powerful Md can speed its course ; 
Through watchful guar^ its passage make, 
And loves through solid walls to break. 

Francis. 

GOLD.— *The Thirst for 

The thirst for gold 

Hath made men demons. — B urleigh. 

GOLD — a Touchstone. 

Men have a touchstone whereby to try 
gold, but gold is the touchstone whereby to 
try men.— Dr. Fuixer. 

GOLD AND IRON. — The Omnipotency of 

There are two metals, one of which is 
omnipotent in the cabinet, and the other in 
the camp, —gold and iron. lie that knows 
how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know 
something more to keep it. — Colton. 

GOLDFINCH.— The Little 

I love to sec the little goldfinch pluck 
The gioimdsel’s feather’d seed, and twit 
and twit, 

And soon in bower of apple blossom 
peich’d, 

Trim liis gay suit, and pay us with a song ; 
I would not hold him prisoner for the 
world I— HuRDis. 

GOOD. — The Acquisition of 

The laborious acquisition of any good 
we have long enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. 
— S. Smiih. 

GOOD. — The Death of the 

The good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer 
dust 

Burn to the socket — ^W. Wordsworth. 
GOOD — Defined. 

That sort of happiness which all men 
desire, as being pleasant and agreeable to 
them.— Crudkn. 

GOOD— doth Good. 

Ariston said — that neither a bath nor an 
oration doth any good, unless it purify, the 
one the skin, the other the heart 7'Aat is 
good which doth good, — Venning. 

GOOD. — The Growth of the 

How inlestructibly the good grows, and 
propagates itself, even among the weedy 
entanglements of evil 1 — Carlyle* 
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GOQDA*sAn ImptUte to do 
Kevtf did anr 86u)i do good but it auuc 
readier to do tnc Oame nvjth more 
eujoymeOt, Never was love« or gratitude) 
or bounty practised but with fnoi^asing ioy^ 
which iwk Jthe practiser still more iu love 
with the fair act--$UA.FTSSSu&Y. 

OOOO.— *The Lifb of that which is 

Np good lives so long as tliat which is 
thankfullyiftipiovcd. — W. Slcker. 

GOOD.— The X^uxury of Doing 
Hard was <heir lodgings homely was their 
food. 

Fgr all their luxury was doing good. 

^ Garth. 

OPOD.— Made 

I pray you note this — wc must first be 
made good befoic wc can do good; we 
must nest be made just before our words 
can please God.— B p. Latimer. 

GOOD.— The Natural Love of 
Trust ti) the natural love of good where 
there is no temptation to be bad — it operates 
nowheie more foicibly than in education. — 
S. Smith. 

GOOD.— The Preeent Reward of 
God rewards good done in this world 
even here also. — I'Ror. Lessing, 

GOOD — cannot Rise from Evil. 

Keep virtue’s simple path before your eyes, 
Noi think fiom rvil good can cvei lise. 

J. Thomson. 

COOD-BREEDING— Defined. 

The inferior art of life and behaviour,— 
SrLELL. 

GOOD-BREBDING.— The Necessity of 

So ncHcssaiy is good -breeding, that no 
one can m.irGi smoothly and happily along 
the path of life without it.— Addison. 

GOOD-BREEDING. — The Security of 

A man’s own good-breeding is the best 
security against oilier people’s ill manners. 

, — Chesierfield. 

GOOD-HUMOUR— Defined. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of 
being pleased; a constant and perennial 
softness of manner, easiness of approach, 
and serenity of disposition, like that which 
every man perceives in himself when the 
fivst transports of new felicity have sub- 
aide<l, and his thoughts arc only kept in 
notion by a slow succession of soft im- 


puhes. Good-humour is a state between 
gaiety and unconcern ; the act or emanation 
of a mind at leisure to regard the gratifica- 
tion of another.— Dr. Johnson. 

OOOD-HUMOUR.— Gentle 
’Tis gentle good-humour that makes life so 
sweet, 

And picks up the flowerets that garnish our 
feet— B lamire. 

GOOD-NATURE— Defined. 

Good-nature is that benevolent and 
aiuiablc temper of mind which disposes 
u<> to feel the misfortunes and enjoy the 
happiness of others ; and, consequently, 
pushes us on to promote the latter, and 
prevent the former ; and that without any 
abstract contemplation on the beauty of 
virtue, and without the allurements or 
terrors of religion. — Fielding. 

GOOD-NATURED. — Reasons for being 
Some are good-natuied localise they are 
benevolent, and always feel in a sunnv 
mood ; some, because they have such 
vigour and lobust health that care flies 
ofl from them, and they really cannot feel 
nettled and worried ; some, because a sense 
of character keeps them from all things 
unbecoming manliness ; and some, from 
an overflow of what may be called iu part 
animal spirits, and in part, also, hopeful, 
cheerful dispositions. —II. W, Beecher, 

GOODNESS —A Dram of 

1 will esteem a dram of goodness worth 
a whole woild of greatness. — Bp. Hall. 

GOODNESS. — The Greatness of 
True goodness fs not without that germ 
of greatness that can bear with patience the 
mistakes of the ignorant, and the censures 
of the malignant. — C olton. 

GOODNESS — ia Immortal. 

•* The evil men do lives after them; but 
we do not believe that **the good is oft 
intiirred with their bones.” No, it is as 
immortal as the Divine ^eing in whom it 
originates. The good must ever live, and 
‘‘walk up and down the earth,” like a 
living spirit guided by the living God, to 
convey blessings to the children of men. 
It lives in humanity, in some form or ot^r, 
like the subtle substance of matenal things, 
which though ever changing never peri^es, 
but adds to the stability, the beauty, and 
the grandeur of the universe.— Maclsod, 

GOODNESS— in the Little Finger. 

He has more goodness in his little fiqger 
than you have in your whole body.—- Dean 
Swift. 
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GOODNB88.— The Rari^r ti 

Nothing is more rarely to be found thdn 
real goodness.— L a Rochefoucauld. 

GOODNESS.— True 

True goodness is like the glow-worm in 
this— that it shines most when no eyes, ex- 
cept those of Heaven, are upon it. — ^A dn. 
Hare. 

GOOD-NIOHT.— A Fair 

To all, to each, a fair good-night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumbers light 
Sir W. Scott. 

GOSPEL.— The 

The Gosfelis the old English word — God^ 
speli that is— good speech, good news, good 
hearing, good tidings.— Cradock. 

GOSPEL. — ^The Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the Gosj^el is like the dew 
and the small rain that distilleth upon the 
tender grass, wherewith it doth flourish and 
is kept ^een. Christians are like the several 
flowers in a garden, that have each of 
them the dew of heaven, which, being 
shaken with the wind, they let fall at each 
other’s roots, whereby tWfey are jointfy 
nourished, and become nourishers of each 
otlier.— Bunyan, 

GOSPEL. — The Effect of the 

The Moravian missionaries, who carried 
the Gospel to the Greenlanders, thought it 
best to prepare the minds of the savages to 
receive it, by declaring to them at first only 
the general truths of religion : — the ex- 
istence of God, the obedience due to Ills 
laws, and a future retribution. Thus passed 
away several ]rears, during which they saw 
no fruit of their labours. At last they ven- 
tured one day to speak to them of the 
Saviour, and read to them the histoiy of 
His pasuon. They had no sooner done 
^ than one of the hearers, named Ka- 
janiak, approached the table wher^ the 
missionary was sitting, and said to him in 
an earnest and affecting tone — *'What is 
that you tell us? Repeat that once more. 

I too wish to be saved I And Kajamak 
believed, lived like a Christian, and died in 
peace, the first-fruits of an abundant har- 
vest— M onoid, 

G08PEL.— Faith In the 

Paganism was never accepted os truth 
by the wise men of Greece, neither by 
Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato, Anaxagoras, 
nor Pericles. But, on the other side, the 
loftiest intellects, since the advent of Christi- 
anity have had faith, a living faithi A practical 


faith, in the mysteiios and doctdAca of the 
Gospel.-— N afoleok I. 

GOSPEL.— The Xmportanet of the 

The OospeHr is not only wonderful but 
alLimportant. It is the Gospel of our sal- 
vation. It IS the breful, the water of life. 
For dying souls it is the ox^y remedy. It 
has done more alretufy for the pblie n^are 
td nations than all me civil mstitutiOns of 
men ; and by this albne the wilderness 
and solit^ place be made glad, and the 
desert rejoice aftd blossom as the rose. — 
JAY. 

GOSPEL. — The Nature of the 

The Gospel is the fuihhneol; of all hopes, 
the perfection of all philosophy, the inter- 
pretation of all resHitions, the key to all 
the seeming contranictions of the physic^ 
and moral world. — Prof. Max Muller. 

GOSPEL. — Peace Derived from the 

All human learning is of no avail Reason 
must be put out of the question. 1 reasoned, 
and debated, and investigated ; but I found 
no peace till 1 came to the Gospel as A 
little child, till I received it as a little babe. 
Then such a light was shed abroad in my 
heart, that I saw the whole scheme at cnce, 
and I found pleasure the most indescribable. 
—Dr. Gordon. 

GOSPEL. — The Promisee of the 

The promises of the Gospel are the sub- 
servient objects of faith, The promise is 
as the dish wherein Christ, the bread of 
life, the manna from heaven, is set before 
faith, and presented to it. Both are served 
up together; but faith feeds not on the 
dish, but on the manna and bread of life 
in it— C larkson* 

GOSPEL. — The Way to Listen to the 

Some people are very squeamish about 
the manner of a clergyman in preaching. 
Now suppose you were hearing a will read, 
expecting to receive a leg^y, would you 
employ the time in criticising the lawyer’s 
manner while reading it ? No ; you would 
give all your interest to ascertain iuany thing 
were left to yourself, and how much. Let 
that, then, be the way in which you listen 
to the Gospel.— R. Hill. 

GOSSIP.- A 

A long-tongued babbling gossip. 

Shakspeare. 

GOSSIP.— Tired of a 
A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we 
evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing 

ns 
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that we are indebted to the honour of his 
visit solely to his bemfi; tired of himself. 
He sits at home until he has accumulated 
an insupportable load of enmu^ and tlien 
he sallies forth to distribute it amongst his 
acquaintance. — Colt on. 

OOVERNMENT.—The Best 

In a slate thcie ought to be something 
i-ipcr-eminent and royal ; another portion 
of power ought to be assigned to the nobles, 
and some ought to be reserved for the lower 
classes — Cicero. 

GOVERNMENT— Defined. 

Government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom to provide for human wants. — 
llUKKR. 

GOVERNMENT.— The Function of a 

'J'he pioper function of a government is 
— to rn iki* It easy for people to do good, 
and di.hcult for them to do evil.— G lad- 
hlONE. 

GOVERNMENT.— Opinions on 

WitJi regal d to the Greek sages, Solon 
was of opinion that the best government 
was that in which the coHective body of 
citizens takes a patt, when an injuiy is 
offered to the individual. Bion thought 
that was preferable in which gf)od laws 
weic despotic; Thales, that in which 
equality of property prevailed ; Clcobulus, 
tliat in which fear of disgrace is stroiigci 
than the law. A^ording to C’hilo, that is 
the best in which the law speaks instead of 
tile lawyer; and according to Periander, 
that m wliuh power is confided to a small 
nuinljci of enlightened, disinlercsted, and 
humant men.— Fi r/- R aymond. 

GOVERNMENT.— The Prop of 

The true prop of good government is 
*>pinion the oerceiition, on the part of 
the suiijccts, of nenenls resulting from it ; a 
settled con\iction, in other words, of its 
being a public good. — R. Hall. 

9PVERNMENT.— Three Forms of 

Of governments, that of the mob is the 
most sanguinary, that of soldiers the most 
expensive, and that of civilians the most 
ve.\atious. — C olton. 

GOVERNMENT.— The Vocation of a 

Let the government religiously feel its 
high vocation by Divine Providence ; and 
let it wisely pursue the elevated course 
k ,wMch is marked out before it. Let it be 
to calumny, blind to impediments, 
i>repared for sacrifices ; let it seek not 
Ite^QOa of a sec^i religion, nor of a party 


in the state, but the good of the nation aa 
a whole ; and it shall be sustained by jl 
nation's will, and enthroned on a nation^s 
devoted affections. — B urke. 

GOVERNOR.— The Bearing of a 

They that govern most make least noise. 
You see when they row in a barge, they 
that do drudgery-work slash, and puff, and 
sweat ; but he that governs sits quietly 
at the stern, and scarce is seen to stir.— 
Selden. 

GOVERNOR.— A Wise and Good 

Peter the Great frequently surprised the 
magistrates by his unex^iected presence in 
the cities of the empire. Having arrived, 
without previous notice, al Olonez, he went 
first to the regency, and inquired of the 
governor how many suits th*‘re were de- 
pending in the court of chancery. ** None, 
Sire,” replied the governor, “None! how 
happens that ? ** “ Why," replied the 

governor, “ I endeavour to prevent law- 
suits, and, by conciliating the parties, I act 
in such a manner that no traces of difference 
remain in the" archives. If I am wrong, 
>our indulgence will excuse me." “I 
wish,” replied Ihe czar, “ that all governors 
would act upon the same principles. Go 
on ; Goil and your sovereign are equally 
satisfied. "—Buck. 

GRACE — Abused. 

Grace abused, brings forth the foulest deeds, 
An richest soil the most luxuriant weeds. 

COWPER. 

GRACE. — The Benefits of 

Tt makes both our comforts greater and 
our crowns brighter. The children who 
arc found moving in the orbits of obedience 
shall enjoy the clearest sunshine of their 
Father's countenance. — W. Secker. 

GRACE. — The Coveoant^^of 

This is a superstructure of mercy, whose 
foundation is Christ. As a banquetinc- 
liuuse for souls, it is well-stored with all 
needful provisions for a noble entertain- 
ment Herein may be found in rich and 
inexhaustible abundance — the bread of 
Gos|)el truth, and the wine of divine 
promise— milk for babes and meat foi 
strong men.— Gill. 

GRACE— Defined. 

The free and eternal love and favour of 
God, which is the spring and source of all 
the benefits which we receive from Him. 
— Cruden. 
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ORACE*-Gk«du«l. 

Oraoe comes into the soul as the morning 
stin' into (he world : there is first a dawning, 
then a mean light, and, at last^ the sun in 
Ills excc^ent br^htness. — T. Adams. 

ORACE«--'The Invincibility of 

Divine grace, even in the heart of wesdc 
and sinM man, is an invincible thing. 
Drown it in the waters of adversity, it rises 
more beautiful, as not being drowned 
indeed, but only washed. Throw it into 
the furnace of hery trials, it comes out 
purer, and loses nothing but the dross 
which our corrupt nature mixes with it.— 
Abp. Leighton. 

GRACE — at Meals. 

The custom of saying grace at meals 
had probably its origin in the early times 
of the wot 1(^ and the hunter-state of man, 
when dinners were precarious things, and a 
full meal was something more thftn a com- 
mon blessing, and looked like a special 
providence. In the shouts of triumphant 
songs with vhich, after a season of sharp 
abstinence, a lucky booty of deer’s or goat’s 
flesh would naturally be ushered home, 
existed, perhaps, the germ 0 } the motlern 
grace. It is not otherwise easy to be under- 
stood, why the ]3lessing of food — the act of 
eating— should have had a jiarticular ex- 
pression of thanksgiving annexed to it, 
distinct from that implied and silent grati- 
tude with which we are expected to enter 
upon the enjoyment of the many other 
various gifts and good things of existence. 
—Lamb. 

GRACE— Preferable to Gold. 

The least portion of grace is preferable 
to a mountain of gold.— W, Secker, 

GRACE.— The Robe of 

Godfiath created nighes 
As well as days to deck the varied globe ; 
Grace comes as oft clad in the dusky robe 
Of desolation, as in white attire. 

SirJ. Beaumont. 

GRACE — in an Ungracioua Mouth. 

That word— grace. 

In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 

Shaksfeare. 

GRACEFULNESS.— The Advantage of 
Gracefulness is to the body what good 
sense is to the mind.— La Rochefou- 
cauld. 

GRACES.— The Flourishing of the 
Graces, withered by too warm a beam, 

May spread and flourish in the dreary 
gliaJe i 


And pleasure, to voluptuous guilt denied, 
May bloom ambrosial from affliction’s thoin , 

Bally. 

GRACES — Perverted. 

Know you not, misier, to some kind of 
men 

Tlieir graces serve them but as enemies? 

No more do yours; your virtues, gentle 
master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

Oh, what a world is when what is 
comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Shaksfeare. 

GRACES.— Royal 

The king-becoming graces — 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 

Shaksfeare. 

GRACES.— The True 

As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty 
admiration, which only lat>ts while the 
wannih continues ; but virtue, wisdom, 
goodness, and real worth, like the load- 
stone, never lose their power. These are 
the true graces, which, as Homer feigns, 
are linked and tied hand in hand, because 
it is by their influence that. human hearts 
are so (irmly united to each other.— Bur- 
ton. 

GRAIL.— The Holy 

The Holy Grail, according to some 
legends of the middle ages, was tlie cup 
Used by our Saviour in dispensing the wine 
at the last supper ; and according to others, 
the platter on which the paschal lamb was 
served at the last Passover observed by our 
Lord. By some it was said to have been, 
preserved by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
received into it the blood which flowed 
from the Redeemer’s wounds as He hung 
on the cross. By others it was said to have 
been bi ought down from heaven by angels, 
and committed to the charge of a body of 
knights, who guarded it on the top of a 
lofty mountain. This cup, according to 
the legend, if approached by any but a 
perfectly pure and holy person, would he.' 
borne away and vanish from their sight 
This led to the quest of the Holy GraU, 
which was to be sought for on every side 
by a knight who was perfectly chaste in 
tnought, word, and act It is to this that 
6o4|e of the later English poets have rc- 
ferr^, especially Tennyson in his Sir 
Galahad 

** Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
1 And a magic bark ; 

I leap on boara ; no herdsman steers ; 

I float till all is dark. 

W7 
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** A gentle sounds an awful light ! 

^ree angels bear the Grail : 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sweeping wings they sail.** 

The origin of the word in this sense is un- 
certain, It mawbe derived from graal or 
greal, which in the Langue Romane signifies 
a cup or dish. Some, however, according 
to Dunlop, suppose the word Sanmal (the 
Hol^ Grail) to be a corruption of sanguis 
nails (real blood), from its having *,beei 
fisbled to be filled with blood, and thnt 
l^il is formed from this by further corrup- 
tion, and omission of the first syllable. — 
Dr. Webster. 

GRAMMAR.— The Authority of 

Grammar knows how to lord it over 
kings, and with high hand makes them 
obey its laws. — Molt ere. 

GRAMMARIAN.— The Distinction of a 

The term was used by the classic ancients 
as a term of honourable distinction for all 
who were considered learned in any art or 
faculty whatever. — B rands. 

GRAMMARIAN.— The Matchless 

There is no grammarian like him that 
hath learned how to decline sin iii every 
case.— SwiNNOCK, 

GRANDAME. — Respect for a 

The ancient grandame, seated at the 
ingle amang her children’s children, wi’ 
the Bible open on her knees, and lookin’ 
solemn, almost severe, wi’ her dim eyes, 
through specs shaded by gray hairs,— now 
and then brichtening up her faded counte- 
nance wi’ a saintly smile, as she saftly lets 
hi her shrivelled hand on the golden head 
o' some wee bit haifin imp siltin’ cowerin’ 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, 
opening not his rosy lips — such an aged 
woman as that— for leddy I shall not ca’ 
her, is indeed an object of respect and 
reverence ; and beats there a heart within 
human bosom that would not rejoice wi’ 
holy awe to the homage of its blessing 
at her feet?— Prof. Wilson. 

GRANDPARENTS.— Our 

If you want stroi^ organizations, and 
the gaiety which springs wym a tenacious 
Vitality well-rivetted to the frame, you must 
look in the direction of our grandparents. 
Hiey got up at earlv dawn, some chirfihg 
song on their lips, Just as the linnets do. 
They did what they had to do merrily, — 
not over-scrapuloudy, I allow. They were 
a little given to scold and storm away at 
thtogs in ^neral ; and 1 do rosily believe 
thib helpd to keep up their spirits. They 


breakfasted well, dined wril, supped well. 
They managed their affairs with a high 
hand. They read and wrote ; not too much 
of either; just enough to prevent these 
accomplishments growing rusty. They 
walked straight on firm 1^ ; they had a 
florid complexion, smooth foreheads, and 
a ringmg laugh. Such of them as were not 
carried off by some scoutge, accomplished 
the cyde of their fourscore years, with all 
their faculties fresh. They knew little of 
doctors, except as described by Moli^re; 
and if anjr one had spoken to them of neu- 
ralgia ;— If they had had a glimpse of our 
delicacy, our feebleness, our difficulty in 
living, most certainly unbounded astonish- 
ment, with something of contemptuous 
irony, would have spread over their fea- 
tures. —Gasparin. 

GRASS. — The Beauty and Importance of 
the ^ 

Gather a single blade of grass, and ex- 
amine for a minute, quietly, its narrow 
sword-shaped strip of fiuted green. Nothing, 
as it seems there, of notable goodness or 
beauty. A very little strength, and a very 
little tallness, and a few delicate long lines 
meeting in a point— not a perfect point 
either, but blunt and unfinished, by no 
means a creditable or apparently much- 
cared-for example of Nature’s workman- 
ship ; made, as it seems, only to be trodden 
on to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into 
the oven ; and a little pale and hollow stalk, 
feeble and flaccid, leading down to the 
dull brown fibres of roots. And yet, think 
of it well, and judge whether of all the 
gorgeous flowers that beam in summer air, 
and of all strong and goodly trees, pleasant 
to the eyes or good for food — stately palm 
and pine, strong ash and oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine— there be any by man 
so deeply loved, by God so highly graced, 
as that narrow point of feeble grm I It 
seems to me not to htfve been without a 
peculiar significance that our Lord, when 
about to work the miracle which, of all that 
He showed, appears to Have been felt by the 
multitude as the most impressive— the nura* 
ole of the loaves — commanded the people 
to sit down by companies ** upon the gr^.” 
He was about to feed them with the princi- 
pal produce of earth and sea, the simplest 
representations of the food of mankind. 
He gave them the seed of the herb ; He 
bade them sit down upon the herb itself, 
which was as great a in its fitness for 
their joy and rest, as its perfect fruit for 
their sustenance : thus, in this single order 
and act, when rightly understo^ indi- 
cating for evermore how the Creator had 
intrusted the comfort, consolation, and sus- 
tenance of man to the simplest and most 
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despised of all the leafy families of the 
earth.— K uskin. 

GRASS. —The Humility and Cheerfulness 
of the 

Observe the peculiar characters of die 
grass, which adapt it especially for the 
service of man, aie its apparent humility 
and cheerfulness. Its humility, in that it 
seems created only for lowest service, ap- 
pointed to be trodden on and fed upon. 
Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to 
exult under all kinds of violence and suf- 
fering. You roll it, and it is stronger the 
next day ; yc' mow it, and it multiplies its 
shoots, as if it were grateful; you tread 
upon it, and it only sends up richer per- 
fume. Spring comes ; and it rejoices with 
all the earth — ^glowing with variegated 
flame of flowers, waving in soft depth of 
fruitful strjingth. Winter comes ; and 
though it will not mock its fellow-plants by 
growing then, it will not pine and mourn, 
and turn colourless and leafless as they. 
It is always green, and is only the brighter 
and gayer for the hoar frost.— RusKIN. 

GRASSHOPPER.— The 

Happy insect ! what can be 
In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine 1 
Nature waits upon thee still. 

And thy verdant cup does fill : 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king 2 
All the fields which tliou dost see. 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice ; 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou 1 
Thou dost innocently enjoy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

Thee country hinds with gladness lic.ir, 
Prophet of the ripen’d year I 
To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life ’s no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But when thou’st diunk, and danced, and 
sung 

Thy fill, the flow’ry leaves among, 

^ated with ihy summer feast. 

Thou retir’st to endless rest. — ^A. CowLEY. 

GRATITUDE.— The Amount of 

What causes such a miscalculation in the 
amount of gratitude which men emet for 
the favours they have done, is — that the 
pride of the giver and that of the receiver 
can never agree as to the value of the | 
benefit— La Rochefoucauld. 


Q^ATITUDE— the Offspring of Heaven. 
Love rules the universal heart of man 
Through all its range of age, rank, place, 
and mood ; 

But thou, since first in heaven her reign 
began, « 

Her holiest offspring art, O Gratitude ! 
Man’s hard stem heart grows so4 with tlicc 
imbued. 

And sweeter swells the fount of A\oraan s 
love : — 

Oh, let thy forms in dwellings wide and 
rude 

Nor doubt, nor scorn in polished bosoms 
move ; 

Since, wheresoe’er thou be, thou comest 
from above 1 — Colton. 

GRATITUDE,— Reasons for 

Examples of ingratitude check and dis* 
courage voluntary beneficence j hence the 
cultivation of a grateful temper is a con- 
sideration of public importance. A second 
reason for cultivating in ourselves that 
temper is — that the same principle which is 
touched with the kindness of a human 
benefactor is capable of being affected by 
tlie 'divine goodness, and of becoming, 
under the influence of that affection, a 
«'Ourcc of the purest and most exalted 
virtue.— Adn. Palky. 

GRATITUDE— Rewarded. 

On Napoleon’s thirty-eighth birth-day, a 
brilliant party was assembled at the Tuileries. 
Taking the arm of his faithful friend — 
Duroc, he wandered about the gardens in 
disipiise. A little boy was shouting — 

“ Vive PEmpereur 1 ” Napoleon took the 
child in his arms, and asked him why he 
shouted so. ** Because my fiither and 
mother taught me to love and bless the 
Emperor,” me child answered. Napoleon 
then spoke to the parents, who testified to 
the blessing he had conferred upon France. 
The next day a present from tne Emperor 
informed them to whom they had unbosomed 
their gratitude. — Bouerienne. 

GRATITUDE.— The Signification of 

Gratitude signifies sensibility, generosity, 
and a feeling of obligation. — k. Cecil. 

GRATITUDE.- The Sublimeat 
The love of God is the sublimest grati- 
tuHe. It is a mistake, therefore, to imagine 
that this virtue is omitted in the Scriptures; 
for eveiy precept which commands us to 
love God because He first loved us, pre- 
supposes the principle of gratitude, and « 
directs it to its proper object.— Adh. 
Baley. 
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GRAV£.-^ Admission for All in the 


In they go — 

Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman. 

The cinder-girl and ihe white-handed lady, 
Into one pit ! O ran;, rare bed-fellows 1 
There they all lig in uncomplaining sleep. 

^ J. Wilson. 

ORAVE.—Dread of the 


The grave, dread thing 1 
Men shiver when thou^rt named ; Nature, 
appaird, 

Shaken off her wonted firmness. 

, R. Blair. 

GRAVE.— The Early 


Since the silent shore 
Awaits at Inst even those who longest miss 
The old Archer’s arrow, perhaps the early 
grave 

Which men weep over may be meant to 
jaw.— B vruN. 


GRAVE. -Equality in the 

The Lrave is, I suspect, the sole com- 
monwealth which attains that dead flat of 
social couAlity lhat life in its every prin- 
ciple so lu'artily abhors ; and that equality 
the grave will perpetuate to the end of 
time — Lytton. 

• 

GRAVE.- A Good Man*8 

When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 

Metliinks an angel sits upon the stone, 

Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed 
night, 

Who sat and watched in raiment heavenly 
bright ; * 

And with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 
Says, pointing upward, that he is not 
here, — 

Tlial he is risen ! — S. Rogers. 


GRAVE. — The Poor Man's 

The poor man’s grave 1 this is the spot 
Where rests bis weary clay ; 

And yet no grave-stone lifts its head, 

To say what grave-stones say i 
No sculptured emblems blazon here, 

No weeping willows wave, 

No faint memorial, e’er so faint, 

Points out the poor man’s grave. 

No matter— he as soundly sleeps. 

As softly does repose, 

Though marbled urn around his grave 
No idle incense throws .* 

1 1 is lowjy turf it burdens not, 

Yet that is ever green ; 

And hop]nng near it oft at mom 
The little redbreast ’s seen. 

For none disturbs the poor man’s grave — 
To touch it who would dare, 

Save some kind hand to smooth the grass, 
That gi'ows all wildly there i 
The poor man's grave 1 call it his home — 
From sorrow all secure — 

For woe auri want vex him no more, 

Whom fortune stamp’d as poor. 

R. Gilfillan. 

GRAVE-YARD.— The Designation of the 
1 like that Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground — God s Acre ! It is 
jwst ; 

It coiibccratcs each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a beiii on o’er the bleeping 
dust. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

In the sure faith that we shall rUc again 
At the great harvest, when the Archangtl’s 
blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and 
grain. — I^ngfelluw . 


GRAVE. — Meditation at the 

But the grave of those we loVed— what a 
place for meditation I There it is that we 
tall up, in long review, the whole hblory 
of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearments lavished upon us — almost 
un^iedcd — hi the daily intercourse of in- 
timacy ; there it is lhat we dwell upon the 
tenderness — the solemn, awful tenderness 
—of the parting scene. The bed of death, 
with all Us stifled griefs— its noiseless at- 
tendance — its mute, watchful assiduities; 
the last testimonies of expiring love 1 the 
feeble, fluttering, thrilling, — oh, how thril- 
ling'!— pressure of the hand ; the last, fond 
look of the glazing eye, turning upon us, 
even from the threshold of existence I the 
£imt, faltering accents, struggling in death 
to give one more assurance of alection ! — 
W, Irving. 
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GRAVE-YARD.— The Village 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart o^e pregnant with celestial 
fire; 

Hands chat the rod of empire might have 
sway’d, 

Or waked to ccstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er 
unroll ; 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

T. Gray. 

GRAVITATION,— The Law of 

In nature, the law of gravitation is equally 
illustrated in the dew-drop as in the vast 
terraqueous globe, —equally illustrated in 
the fedl of a stone as in the revolution of a 
planet— Wylie. 
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GRAVITATION.— The Power of 

So powerful is gravitation that it binds 
the universe together, and keeps worlds in 
order ; and yet it is so gentle in its action 
that it does not wake the babe slumbering 
in its little cot.— Dr. Davies. 

GRAVITATION.— A Speculation on 

Could we but ascertain the reason why a 
stone falls towards the earth when releas^ 
from the hands, it is probable that we should 
soon discover the cause of the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies. Coulil we but suspend 
and resume the power of gravitation at w ill, 
ue could travel round the earth in twenty- 
four hours; we could then rise a little ab<»ve 
the earth’s surface, and remain like a gossa- 
mer in the air ; the world would continue 
to revolve as it now does, upon its axis, at 
the rate of a thousand miles an hour. This 
would rapidly bring Africa and Australia 
under us, and by resumin.; gravitation we 
could descend where we pleased. Wonder- 
ful as this idea may be to the uninitiated, 
it is nevertheless not beyond the hope of 
realization by many philosophers. This 
desire is buoyed up by analogy. The law 
of nature can be overcome and subverted 
in many ways. For instance, Davy pro- 
duced the metal potassium from pearl-ash 
by counteracting affinity u'ith a stream of 
electricity. — Pi essk. 

GRAVITY,— The Characteristics of 
Gravity must be natural and simple. 
There must be urbanity and tenderness in 
it. A m.on must not formalise on every- 
thing. He who formalises on everything is 
a fool, and a grave fool is ]ierhaps more 
injurious than a light fool. — R. Cecil. 

GRAVITY — a Mystery of the Body. 

Giavity is a mystery of the body invented 
to conceal the defects of the mind. — L a 
Rochefoucauld. 

GREATNESS.— The Accid^ta of 

Some men are bom great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness lhru.st 
upon them.— Siiaksplark. 

GREATNESS. — A Check to Speaking of 
The less you speak of your gre.itncss, the 
more 1 shall think of it.— Lord Bacon. 

greatness— C onditlonid. 

Greatness is nothing, unless it be luting. 
— Nai*oleon X. 

GREATNESS — not to be Envied. 

Envy not greatness; for thou makest there- 

Thyseif the worse, and so the distance 
greater; 


lie not thine own worm : yet such jealousy 
As hurts not others, but makes thee better, 
Is a good spur.— G. Herbert. 

GREATNESS. — The Harmony of 

The liarmony of greatness can exist only 
in a character which is strong ; wliere a 
rich, deep liGe wells up, and opposites blend 
together in unison.— U i.lma n n. 

GREATNESS.— The Humility of 

I remember once on a time an eminent 
shopkcepei of a town in the north of 
Ireland, within a short distance^ of which 
it was my privilege to reside, rose to the 
dignity of mayor. In the freshness of my 
youthful feelings — for 1 was young at the 
time — and in a sense of gratitude, I ven- 
lured to congratulate him on his accession 
to honour and influence. Touched, not 
impossibly, by the hesitating confusion of 
my manner, and the difficulty I experienceil 
in conveying my compliments aright, he 
stopped me suddenly by saying— “No 
matter. It is a very great and a lofty 
eminence, no doubt, but it shall never 
make any difference between you and me,” 
—O’Dowd. 

GREATNESS.— The Iiftonvcniencca of 

I.»*t us begin with him— the great man — 
by break of day ; for by that time he is 
besieged by two or three hundred suitors, 
and the hall and anti-chambers — all the 
out works— possessed by the enemy ; as soon 
as his chamber opens, they are ready to 
break into that, or to corrupt the guards, 
for entrance. This is so essential a part of 
greatness, that whoever is without it looks 
like a fallen favourite, like a person dis- 
graced, and condemned to do what he 
pleases all the morning. Let us contem- 
plate him a little at another special scene of 
glory, and that is his table. Here he seem^ 
to be the lord of all nature ; the earth 
affords him her best metals for his dishes ; 
her best vegetables and animals for his 
food ; the air and seas supply him with 
their choicest birds and fishes ; and a great 
many men, who look like masters, attend 
upon him ; and yet, when all this is done, 
even all this is but d^httc; it is crowded 
with people for whom he cares not— with 
many parasites and. some spies— with the 
most burdtbnsome sort of guests— f he eii- 
deavourers to be witty; but everybody 
pays hhn great respect ; everybody com- 
mends his meat, that is — his money; every- 
body admires the exquisite dressing and 
ordering of it, lliat is— his cleik of the 
kitchen, or his cook ; everybody loves his 
hospitality, that is— his vanity. If, then, 
his table be made *'a sna*e to bis liberty,” 
11 «4X 
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where can he hope for freedom ? There is 
always, and everywhere, some restraint 
upon him He is guarded with crowds 
and shackled with formalities The half 
hat, the whole hat, the half smile, the 
whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the 
parting with a little bow, the comparative 
at the middle of the room, the superlative 
at the door, and if the person be j^n hiiptr 
^ebasius — nght entirely worshipful, there 
IS a hyper superlative ceIcmon^, that o 
conducting him to the bottom of the stairs, 
or to tht very gitos, -is if there were such 
rules set to tlicbe Icviilliins as aic to thw 
8 1— “Hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
fuithcr ” Thus wretchedly the precious d-w 
is lost ■— LLY 

GREATNESS — Lien in Personal Merit 
All men, without exception, hiie somr 
thing to kiiii, whatevei rny bf llu dislin 
guished rank whiJi they hold iti soeietv 
they cm mvtr be liuly gicit bit by th ii 
pcisonal mciit -Zimmikman 

GREATNESS —The Mainsping of 
E\tr to lead m the van, and to cvcel over 
Othei — IIOMLR 

GREATNESS — Means of 
It is not wealth nor ancestry, hut hon n 
able conduct and a iicblc disposition, lh\t 
makv. men gicat — Ovid 

GREATNESS —Mental 
Greatness is not a tcich ible i or giiiiaV 
thing, but the i\p} m of Uu imnd tf i 
(joi madi ^leat min tcxch, oi preach, oi 
labour as you will, evcilastmg dilTiiciitc in 
set lu tween one man^ eapieii> an I 
anDthei’s, and tlii> God gi\eii sni uinac) 
IS the pi K dess thin;, always iunI as laie 
in the wo Id it on< tunc as niiothei Wlnt 
5 3U cm inanufic me, oi communicate, you 
can l>v\(i Inc puce of, but tins meiitil 
sniriinaey is incunmiunieibk , you will 
n ver inidtijlv its ijiuntuv, nor lower Us 
prue , an i iica ly the best thing th it men 
c"n gem illv do i -to set thcinscUes, not 
tp he att unmnnt, but the discovery of thu, 
i ling to know gold, when we see it, 
fi >in non (dance, and diamond from flint- 
sm 1, being foi mo t of us a moie ])iofital Ic 
t nploym nt than trjing to make diamonds 
oat of uui own charcoal — Ruskin 

GREATNESS —One Method of 
Ihcie is but one method, and that is 
Inrd hboui ; and a man who will not pay 
tliat price ior greatness, had better at once 
dedicate himself to the pursuit of the fox, 
or sport with the tangles of Neaera’s hair, 
or l^k of bullocks^ and glory m the goad 1 
— S. dldXtK. 
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QRBATNB88— in the Right Using of 
Strengths 

Greatne^lics not in being strong, but in 
the rigdit uung of strength, and strength is 
not used rightly when it only serves to 
cairy a man above his fellows for his own 
solitary glory. He is greitest whose 
strength cariies u]i the most hcaits by the 
attraction of his own — II W. Bfi chcr. 

GREATNESS — Wolaey • Fagewcll to 

I irewdl, —a long faiewell, — to all my 
gicatncss » 

I ins IS the state of nun — to day he puts 
foitli 

lie tender leaves of hope, to monow 
1 lossoms, 

And bens his blushing honouis thick upon 
him , 

The thud day cimes a host, —a killing 
frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full 
suitly 

Ills gicatncss is aiipcning, nips his 
loot, 

And then he fills, as I do. I have ven- 
luiccl, 

I il e little w an^n boys that swim on 
bladders, 

Thi manv ummci’s m n ^ea of glory, 

But fir bc>ond my depth my highblown 
pi idc 

At length bioke unlcr me, and now has 
left me, 

Willy and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a ludc slicani, that must foi ever hide 
me 

Vain pomp and glory of this woild, I hate 

y'- 

I feci my hcait new open'd Oh, how 
vvi itched 

Is tint I 001 man tl it hangs on jiinccs* 
f vouis ’ 

Ihcu IS, betwixt that ^-mile wc would aspire 
to,— 

Tint sicet aspect of pnnccs, and their 
luin, 

More pangs an I fcais than wars 01 women 
have 

And when lie falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Ivv-vei to hope again '—Suak^ilake. 

GREECE— Immortal and Great 

Iinmortil, though no more , though fallen, 
gicat B yron, 

GREECE — Soul Wanting in 

Such IS the aspect of this shoie, 

*1 IS Gicece, but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start— for soul is wantmg tficre I 

S . Bybon 
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QRBBCE.-^The Withered Splendour of 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and god-like men, art 
thou ! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite 
now : 

Thy fane^ thy temples to the surface 
how, 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth. 

Broke by the share of every rustic 
plough : 

So perish monuments of moital birtli, 

So perish all iu turn, save wcJ,l-recorcled 
worth. 

Vet are thy slrics as blue, Ihy crags as 
wild ; 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant aic 
thy fields, * 

Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honey’d wealth Hymcltus 
yields j 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress 
builds. 

The free-born wanderer of thy mountain- 
air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mcndele’s marbles 
glare, 

Alt, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still 
is fair. 

1 Fence to the remnants of thy splendour 
asl 

pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, 
throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with tli* Ionian 
blast 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of 
song ; 

Long shall thy annals and immoital 
tongue. 

Fill with ihy fame the youth of many 
a shore ; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young I 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the muse unveil their" awful 
lore I—Byron. 

GREEKS— at War. 

When Greeks jo’ncd Ciceks, then was the 
tug of \iar.— Dr. Lm:. 

GREETING.— A Joyous 

Joyously they greet, 

"As boat by breeze and billow backed by 
tide.— P. J. Bailey. 

GRIEF — Aggravated. 

When grief, tliat well mig^humble, swells 
our pride, 


And pride, increasing, aggravates our 
grief. 

The tempest must prevail till we are lost. 

Lillo. 

GRIEF. — The Appearance and Advance of 

We have often dreamed of grief. She 
had the beauty of all truly great things — 
the sublimity of the infinite ; she was an 
abyss, but the ocean too has abysses which 
reflect, while softening them, the azure 
and the smile of the sky. Grief advanced 
like a tragic queen ; she held a dagger ; 
tears were in her eyes; her melancholy 
form spoke of despair ; and yet what 
majesty in her bearing, what an austere 
beauty in that face, all-iiuliflcrmt to the 
impression it made ! Grief walked with 
royal steps ; the very folds of her robe fell 
with a stern grace ; her voice, even through 
its sobs, raised noble emotions ; and our 
spirit, thirsting and sighing after immensity, 
opened out with a thrill to receive the 
divine guest. — Gasparin. 

GRIEF. — The Assuagement of 
Sometimes it needs only that we should 
inherit a fine mansion, a handsome horse, 
or a pretty dog, a piece.of tapestry, a clock, 
to aisuage a great grief.— L a BruyIcrk. 

GRIEF. — The Benefits of 

Some griefs are mcdicinable ; and tliis is 
one. — S 11 AKSPE ARE. 


Grief hallows hearts, even while it ages 
heads.— P. J. Bailey. 

GRIEF. — The Brevity of 

All grief for what cannot in the course of 
nature be helped, soon wears away ; in 
some sooner indeed, in some later ; but it 
never continues very long, unless w^here 
there is madness, such as will make a man 
have pride so fixed in his mind as to 
imagine himself a king ; or any other pas- 
sion in an unreasonable way ; for all un- 
necessary grief is unwise, and therefore will 
not long be retained by a sound tamk If 
indeed, the cause of our grief is ociRSioned 
by our own misconduct, if grief is mingled 
with remorse of conscience, it sboold be 
lasting.— D k. Johnson. 

GRIEF. — The Depressing V/eight of 

Grief is like lead to the soul, lieayy and 
cold ; it sinks doumwards, and carries the 
soul with it.— SiBBES. 

GRIEF.— The Dlssipa^on of 

While grief is fresh, eveiy attempt to 
divert onfy irritates. Vou must wait till 
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giu-f he and then amusement will 

d’ssipatc the remains of it. — D r. Johnson. 

ORIEF.-— The Effect of 

Cuarino Veronese, ance*^itor of the author 
of tlie “Pastor Fido,” having studied 
Greek at Constantinople, brought from 
tlience on his return two cases of Greek 
manuscripts, the fruit of his indefatigable 
’esenrehes ; one of these being lost at sea, 
on the shipwreck of the vessel, the chagiin 
at losing such a literary trea.stjre, acquired 
by .so much labour, had the effect of turn- 
ing the hair of Guaiino grey in one night. 

--SlSM<JiNr>I. 

GRIEF. — FwW can Comfort in 

Men 

C an counsel, and speak comfort to th.it 
grief 

Winch they themselves not feel ; but, tasting 

Their counsel turns to passion, which be- 
fore 

Wotdil give preceptial medicine to lagc, 
Fetter strong madness in a sOkeii thiead, 

( harm ache with air, and agony with 
words ; 

No, no; *tis all mcn^s office to speak pa- 
tience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow ; 

Put no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so monl, when he shall eiulurc 
'I'lie like himself: therefore give me no 
counsel, 

My giicfs cry louder than advcrliscment. 

bllAKSPEARF. 

GRIEF.— Natural 

I am not speaking of the hijhest refined 
grief, — the grifcf of civilisation and softness ; 
but the grief of a savage and a child. The 
grief of mture, in its first stage, is a vio- 
lent, impatient, irritating passion, veiymuch 
resembling anger. The natuial effect of 
gnef is- to ciy out as loud as po.'.sible ; 
and 1 liclicvc, if people would do so much 
more than they do, they w^ould be all the 
better for it. The silting on monuments 
smiling, and the giecn and yellow melan- 
choly, is quite a sub.sequcnt business, en- 
tirely the result of education. — S. SMnii. 

GRIEF.— Past 

What *s gone, and uhnt ’s past help, 
Should be past grief.— SitAKSPn.\RF.. 

QRtBF.— 'Perked up iti 
Verily, 'tis better to be lowly bom, 

And range with bi^ble livers in content, 
'Fhan to be \ycrVd tip in a glisteiing griefi 
And wear a golden sorrow. — S uakspeake. 
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GRIEF. — Reason to be Fond of 

Grief fills the room un of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, wallcs up and down with 
me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all bis gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Shakspeare. 

GRIEF. — Remedies for 

Heaven hath assign’d 

Two sovcijign remedies for human grief : — 
Religion, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
Strength to the weak, and to the wounded 
balm ; 

And sticnuous action next. 

Dr. Soutiiiv. 

GRIEF. — Salutary 

Giitf, like night, is salutpry. It cools 
dc»wn the soul, by putting out its fevciish 
files ; and if it oppi esses her, it also coin- 
picsscs her energies. The load once gone, 
she will go forth wdth greater buoyancy to 
new pleasures. — P uj.skird. 

GRIEF. — The Shadows of 

Why destroy present happiness l^y a dis- 
tant misery, which may never come at all, 
or you may never live to see it ? for every 
substantial grief has twenty shadows, and 
most of them shadows of your own making. 
— S. 

OklEP.— The Wrong in Yielding to 

When ue suffer giief, like a canker, to 
eat int(» the soul, and, like a fire in the 
bones, to consume the marrow and drink 
up the spirits, we are accessory to the 
wrong done both to our bodies and souls ; 
we waste our own candle, and put out cur 
own light. — S irbks. 

GRIEF AND PAIN.— The Difference 
^between 

The difference between grief and pain 
is— that wc apply the eimicssion I'n't/ to 
those uneasy sensations which have not the 
body for their immediate cause ; fain - to 
those which have. The loss of repu ation 
occasions grief ; the loss of a limb— pain. — 
S. Smith. 

QROSSNBSS.— Abhor 

Abhcr the swinish grossness that de- 
lights to wound the ear of delicacy. — D r. 
Dwight. 

GROVE.— A Coral 

Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold fish rove, 
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Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew, 

But ill bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the gicen and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand like the mciuntain-diift. 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow; 

From coral-rocks the sea-plan N lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and bilious 
flow ; 

The water is eahn .and still below. 

For the winds and waves are absent ihrre. 
And the sands arc bright as the stars that 
glow 

Tn the motionless fields of upper air. 

Pl-RCIV \L. 

GROWTH.- The Beat Kind of 

1 would the great noild grew like thee, 
Who growest not alone in power 
And knowledge, hut by year and hiiur 
In reverence and in cliaiity. — TENN\st)N. 

GROWTH.— Our True 

( )ur true growth i.*? more knou’n by oiu 
glowing dowuuards in humility, than by all 
tlie outward things put togciher. — J. II. 
Kvans 

GUEST.— A Noble 

There is a noble Guest within U'l ; let all 
our business be to entertain him honouiably, 
and to live in ccltstial love uUhin.— Anr. 
I.KIGIITON. 

GUESTS.— Unbidden 

I have heard it said—** Unbidden guests 
Arc often weleomest when they are gone.” 

SHAKSI'EARE. 

OUILELESSNESS.— Manifest 

And manhood fused with female grace 

In such a sort, the child would twine 

A trustful hand uiiaskM in thine. 

And find his comfoit in thy face. 

' Tennyson. 

% 

GUILLOTINE.— A Definition of the 
A window out of uhich one looks into 
tlie other world. — V. IXiuo. 

GUILT. — The Agitation and Torment of 
Think not that guilt requires the burning 
torches of the furies to agitate and torment 
it. Frauds, crimes, remembrances of the 
past, terrors of the future— these are the 
domestic furies that are ever present to the 
mind of the impious. — ClCERO. 

GUILT. — Degrees of 

It is base tn filch a purse - daring to em- 
bezzle a million— but it is great beyond 


pleasure to steal a crown. The sin lessens, 
in human estimation only, os the guilt in- 
creases.— Schiller. 

GUILT. — The Discovery of « 

Guilt is best discover'd 
By its ow’n fears. — Naub. 

GUILT — the Source of Sorrow. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow ; ’tis the fiend; 
Th’ avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings : the best know none 
of this, 

Hut reNt in evcrlasiing peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heaven is 
goodness. — K o\v k. 

GUILTINESS— will Speak. 

How is it with me when C7>cry noise appals 
me ? ® 

Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were 
out of use.— SllAKSPEARE. 

GUILTY.— The Custom of the 

It is a custom with the guilty, 

To think they set their own stains off, by 
laying 

As; crsion on some nobler than themselves. 

Fori>. 

GUILTY.— A Duty to Defend the 

We ought to consider it a duly to defend 
the guilty, provided he be not an abomi- 
nable and impious wretch. 7 he niuhitude 
wish this, custom allows it, and even hu- 
manity is willing to tolerate it— C icero. 

GUNPOWDER— Described. 

A coarse-grained powder, used by cross- 
giaincd people, playing at cross-grained 
purposes.— C ap r. Marryati'. 

GUNPOWDER— Emblcmlitic. 

Gunpowder is the emblem of politic re- 
venge, for it biteth first, and barketh after- 
wards ; the bullet being at the mark before 
the report is heard, so that it maketh a 
noise, not by way of w'arning, but of triumph. 
—Ur, Fuller, 

GUNPOWDER. — The Invention and Ap- 
plication of 

The precise era of the invention and 
application of gunpowder is involved in 
doubtful traditions and equivocal language ; 
yet we may clearly discern that it w'as 
known before the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; and that, before the end of the 
swe, the use of artillery in liatllcs and 
.sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the 
States of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
and England. The priority of nations is 
of small account ; none could derive any 
exduoive benefit from their previous or 
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: wul ui t}>e bottunon 
improVtoi^nt they oci the same level 
of teiafiVe pottrcr, an^ military science. 
♦ * * K vveconttrabtithc rapia progic’i? 
of this mibcluevous discdvcty with the blow 
and laborioQs advances of reason, science, 
and the arts of peace, a philosopher, accoid 
ing to Ills temper, will laugh or wcCp at 
the folly of mankind — Gibbon. 

GYMNASTICS.— The Benefits of 

One shoit houi dc\otcd daily to gym» 
mslics will bufiicc to pieser\c, and often 
H store health, to qindiuplc aman’sstreagth, 
lo develop hib boJily powers, and to qualify 
him fur an amount of exertion that he 
would ha\i, dcsjuiicd of acluexing at the 
c ) 11 ncnccmcnt oi liis practice — Dalmlny 


n. 

XI -An Enigma upon the Letter 

* 1 w as will -kpci cd 111 liea\ cn, ‘t w as muttci ed 

m hdl, 

And echo cinglit family the sound as it 
fell. 

On the confines of eiilh ’t was pcinmtcd to 
rcbt, 

An I tin depths of tli‘ ocean il» presciuc 
confesswd 

* Twill be foun I m the spVicwhcn *ti 5 

iivun asiinUi, 

lit ^Ltn m the ligliliim^, and hcaid in the 
tliuidcr 

’ Ivvis allotted to ma i with hu caihcst 

bic 111], 

AtlduU at Ills biitli, and aw' Us him in 
death ; 

It piesidts o’ci Ills liapi ine^ , lionoui, .and 
health, 

Is the prop of Ins house, and the end of 
his w( iltli. 

Wiihout It the soldier and «caman may 
leiam, 

Jhit woe to the wretch who expeU it from 
home 

3n the whispei*' of conscience ilb \oice will 
be found, 

Kor c’vn in the wliiihvmd of pasoion be 
drowned 

’ f wdl not soiten the heart, and tlio* deaf to 
the ear, 

' r will make it aiutelj and instantly hear. 

liut m shade let it icst, like a delicate 
fiower — 

Oh, bicatlie on it sofll}— it dies in an hour' 

P£RR 1 LR. 

HA AMD AH I 

Ha is an exdamatian denotmg surprise, 

er joy ; all an exclamation expressive of 

|nty or grie£— 'D r. Wabstlr. 
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kk AND AH I 
The dilTcrenca Wwdtn 
small, conbi^tiiig only in the traneM)ia«itkp 
of what lb no substantial letter^ buf 
aspiration. How quickly, m tl^ ^104 ^ 
a minute, in the very tuuiins^f A 
is miilh turned uito 
Fulllr ‘ 

HABIT— The Best 

Unless the habit leads to hA(i](ltoS||li At 
best habit is to contract none.-<^2ltttlB9t« 
MAN. 

HABIT. — Caution against a Bad 

Beware of a bad habit. It makes lU 
fust appeal ance as a tiny fay, and u soan- 
nocent, so plajful, so minute, that none 
sive a piccisian would denounce it, and U 
seems haiclly woith while to wlask it away. 
The tuck IS a good joke, tlic lip is white, 
the glass IS harnucs^, the theft is onlj a few 
ajmks, the bet is only sixpence, the debt is 
only lialf a>crowii. But the tiny fay is 
capable of becoming a tremendous* giant ; 
.and if you connive and baibour him, he 
will nourish himscU at your expense, and 
then, springing on you as an armed man, 
will drag )ou down to dcAruction. — D r J 
Hamilion. 

HABIT.— The Chain of 

The dinimulive chain of habit is scarcely 
heavy en mgh lo be ftU, till il is too strong 
to be broken —Dr Johnson 

HABIT.— The Effects of ^ 

I trust everything lo habit, upon which, 
in all ages, the lawgiver as well as the 
suhoolmastei, has mainly placed his reliance, 
habit, which makes everything easy, anil 
cast> all difficulties upon a deviation from a 
wonted couise Make sobriety,a habit, and 
mlempcrance will be hateful; make pru- 
dence a habit, and iccklcs^ profligacy will 
be as contraiy to the child, grown or adult, 
as the most atrocious crimes to any. Give 
a child the habit of sacredly regarding truth , 
of caiefully respecting the proper ty of others, 
of scrupulously abstaining fnim all acts o( 
improvidence which involve him in distress, 
and he will just as likely think of mining 
into an element m which he cannot breathe, 
as of l>ing, or cheating, or steahng — 
Brougham. 

HABIT. — The Government of 

Habit makes no figure duiing the vivacity 
of >outh ; m middle age it gams ground , 
and in old age governs without control In 
tlut peiiod of life, generally speaking, wc 
eat at a certain hour, take exercise at a cei- 
tam hour, go to lest at a ceitam hour, all 
by the direction of habit ; nay, a particular 
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^ to b« eswmtiri 
A mAi mUv tot tf>esO aumot be toiin- 
tAbottt «fteasbie».r~KAME8i 




and pfobably Ins i 
live, m tmiA aat 
nun <^Maclkoi> 


Is the magistrate of a man*s 
J0«»^SON 

Tina ^in4 frequently acquires a stronc: 
and uiVincn>le atlaehmcnt to \i1ntevci In 
tcfU^nniHar t6 itibr any leiigth of time 
Habitt pjiniarily {nlroduced by acc c^ent oi 
npnbssity, Will inspire an affection for pecu 
liariti^s whtoli have the revenue of mtnnsiL 
rterit to recojnmcnd them — Cooan 

HABIT —The Physical Ii*orce of 

A tendency to resume the simc mode of 
action at stated times is peculiiriy the 
clnnctenstie of the ncivoiis system, and 
on this account rLjjiilantV is of great con 
Sequence in exercising the moial and inttl 
Icctud powei All nLr\ ous Ji'*eases^ ave a 
marked tendency to observe ugulai penods, 
and the natuial inclinatu n to sleep at the 
appioach of iii^lit is another instance of the 
same fact It is tins piinciple of oiii natuic 
which piomotes the foinnlion of what aic 
called habils If wc icpcat any kind of 
mental effoits c\eiy dnv at the sime hour, 
we at last find oiu el\es ciUeiing upon 
it, without piemcditation, when the time 
approaches — IJK CoMui 

HABIT — Ihe Pievalcnce of 

Habit hath so vast a pre\ alcnce over the 
human mind, that there is scaice anything 
too strange, oi too sti >«g, to be asseitc I cf 
it 1 he story of the mi cr, who fi im long 
accustoming to cheat otliers, came at la 
to cheat himself, and with leat delight 
and triumph picked his own pockci of a 
guinea to convey to Ins hosi 1 is not impos 
sible or impiobible — Fili dinc, 

HABIT —The Strength of 


HABITS.-— Pamiful to 9tri^ off 

Habits are soon assumed ; but when we 
stiive 

To stiip them off, his being flayed alive 1 

COWPER, 

HABITS — Profl gate 

Piofligate h lints ciiiy pestilence into tlic 
bosom of domestic society — Dr Masov 

HABITS - Vicious 

Vicious habits are so o lious and degrad- 
ing, that they tiansfoiin th^ individu il who 
])i actives them into an incarnate dcinott — 
Cn I RO 

HAIR —The First G-ey 

The mation at her nuiiror, with her han! 
upon her brow, 

Sits gating on hef lovely face— ay, lovely 
c\ en now I 

Why doth she lean upon her hand with such 
a look of cxrc? 

Why steals that tear across her check?— 
She sees her first gicy hair 

She lookd upon her raven locks;— what 
tl oughts did they recall ^ 

Oh * not of nights when they were deckM 
loi banquet or for liill — 

1 hey brought back thoughts of early youth, 
e*er she h id learnt to check, 

With ai tificial w realhs the cuils that sported 
o^er her neck 

She seem d to feel her mother’s hand pass 
lightly thiough hei haii. 

And diaw it fiom her br )w to leave a kiss 
of kindness theie , 

She «seem cl to view hci fatliei’s smile, and 
feel the phyful touch 

Thai sometimes feign’d to steal away the 
curls she prized so much 


Habit IS nerved at Icn^^th with the strength 
of a Samson —Is Davies 

HABITS —Ancestral 

Observe a dogoi a eat turning and twist- 
ing about, and peibaps beaming with its paws 
before i* can make up its mind to lie down 
even upon the softest cushion Fh s, natu 
ralists tell us, is a leminiscenee of its foimei 
state when a wild animal, and when it had 
to make its bed for itsdf Thousands of 
years of domesticity have not oblitciated 
this habit dciivcd from its ancestors, the 
dwellers m the forest See the force of 
ancestxy Theie is doubtless the same thing 
to be seen m the ways and habits of men , 


And now she secs her fust grey hair ' oh, 
deem il not a crime 

For her to weep— when she beholds the 
first footmark of Time I 
^ he knows that, one by one, those mu 
mementos w ill increase, 

And steal youth, beauty, strength away, 
ull life itself shall cea»e 

r IL ba^ I \ 

HAIR — Nature*8 Omamf^nt of 

Her head was bare^ 

But for her native ornara *nt of hair, 

Winch in a simple knot vm t ed aliove t 
Swee negligence, uiiheeJed bait of love » 

DRyDL"f. 
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HANDS. 


HAIR.— Yellow 

In the romances and poems of the 
Middle Ages, the heroines are genemlly 
praised for the abundance and l^uty of 
their “yellow hair.*’ Queen Klizabeth 
had yellow hair; hence it became the 
fashion at her court, and ladies dyed their 
hair of the royal colour. But this dyeing 
the hair yellow may be traced to the 
classic era. Galen tells us that in his time 
women sufiered much from headaches, 
contracted by standing baie-hcaded in the 
sun to obtain this coveted tint, which 
others attempted by the use of saffron. — I. 
Diskabi.i. 

HAIRS.— The Glory of Grey 

The hair of childhood is cxciuisitely 
delicate, and silken, and light. It is the 
first robe wliich kind Nature weaves for 
the use and adornment of her offspring. 
But as life approaches manhood, this robe 
d irkens, and becomes heavier and stronger ; 
and as it nears its termination, the “almond 
tree” begins to “flourish”; grey hairs 
multiply fast and thick until the head is 
white with them, as the mountain tops wdlhr 
the snow^s of winter. Then are the im* 
pcrishal)le w'ords of the olden sage possessed 
of a meaning and an eloquence all their 
own: — “I’he hoary head is a ciowm of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteous 
ness.”— Dr. Davies. 

HAND.— The Baby's 

How fair, how small, how wdiite, and pur,e. 
Its own most perfect miuiaUire, 

The baby’s hand that i.*. so wee, 

And yet is all it is to be ; — 

Unweeting what it has to do, 

Vet to its declined pnipv»se trie ! 

'J'hc fingers’ form, of varied length, 

That ioin or vie their little strength ; - 
The pigmy thumb, the onyx nail, 

The violet vein so blue and pale ; - 
The branching lines where gij^sy ell 
Had all the course of life beheld 
All— to its little finger’s tip, 

Of Nature’s choicest workmanship ; 

Their task, llieir fate, we lianlly guess, 

But, oh, may it be hA]>pincss ! 

S. T. COU.RIDQE. 

HAND.— Delight from the Use of the 

The great source of happiness is to be 
fbetnd in the exercise of talents ; and per- 
haps the greatest of all is— when the in- 
genuity of the mind is exercised in the 
dexterous employment of tlie hands. Idle 
men do not know what is meant here ; but 
nature has implanted^ us this stimulus to 
exertion ; so that the^genious artist who 
invents, or with his hand creates, enjoys a 
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soiuce of deiiglil, ptrhap® greater, certainly 
more uninterrupted, than belongs to the 
po^sessio^ of higher intellectual powers ; 
lar at least beyond what falls to the lot of 
the mere minion of fortune. — S ir C. Bell. 

HAND. — The Senses Indebted to the 

The organ of all the other senses, even 
in their greatest perfection, are beholden to 
the hand for the enhancement and the 
exaltation of their powers It constructs 
for the eye a copy of itself, .and thus gives 
it a telescope with which to range among 
the stars ; and by another copy, on a slightly 
different plan, furnishes it with a micro- 
scope, and introduces it into a new world 
of wonders. It constructs for the ear the 
instruments by which it is educated, and 
sounds them in its hearing till its pow'ers are 
trained to the full. It plucks for the no.strd 
the flower w'hich it longs to smell, and 
distils for it the fragrance which it covets. 
As for the tongue, if it had not the liand to 
serve it, it might abdicate its throne as the 
lotd of taste. In short, the organ of touch 
is the minister of its sister senses, and, 
without any play of w’ords, is the hand- 
maid of them all. — Prof. G. Wilson. 

HAND.— Shakes of the 

There is nothing more characteristic than 
shakes of the hand. I have classified 
them. There is the high the^ 

body erect, and a rapid, short shake, near 
the chin. There i.s the mortmain .^ — the 
flat hand introduced into your palm, and 
hardly conscious of its contiguity. Tlic 
one finger held out, much used by 
the high clergy. There is the shakus 
xusticus^ where your hand is seized in an 
iron grasp, betokening rude health, warm 
heart, and distance from the Metropolis, 
but producing a strong sense of relief on 
your part when you find your hand released 
and your fingeis unbroken. The next to 
this is the retentive shake, —one %hich, 
beginning with vigour, pauses as it were to 
take breath, but without relinquishing its 
prey, and before you are aware begins 
again, till you feel anxious as to the result, 
and have no shake left in you. There ar^ 
other varieties, but this enough for one 
lesson. — S. Smith. 

HANDS. — The Expression of the 

Other parts of the body assist the speakf ri 
but these speak themselves. By them we 
ask, we promise, we invoke, wcT dismiss, 
we threaten, we entreat, we deprecate, wfe 
express fear, joy, grief, our doubts, our 
s^ent, our penitence ; we show modera- 
tion, profusion ; we mark number and 
time.— Quintilian. 
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HAPPINESS. 


HANDS.— Kissing 

This custom is very ancient, and was once 
universal. The Greeks adored their gods 
by the simple compliment of kissing their 
hands ; and the Romans were treated as 
atheists, if they would not perform the 
same act when they ei^teied a temple. 
This custom, however, ;as a religions cere- 
nunv, dtclined with Paganism ; hui \\a> 
continued as a salutation by inferiors to 
their .superiors, or as a token of esteem 
amoi^ friends. At present, it is only 
praitLscd as a mark of obedience from the 
subject to the sovereign, and by loveis who 
are solicitous to preserve this ancient usage 
in its full power. — I. Disr/^elt. 

HANDSOME— in Act as In Face. 

They are as Heaven made them, hand- 
some enough if they be good enough ; for 
handsome is that handsome does. — Gold- 
smith. 

HANDSOME. — The Connection of the 
Word— 

This word is connected with hand, and 
has thus acquired the idea of training, cul- 
tivation, symmetiy, and proportion, which 
enters so largely into our conception oi 
handsome. Hence we speak of a manV 
having a handsome address, which is the 
result of culture ; of a handsome horse or 
dog, which implies well-proportioned limbs; 
of a handsome face, to which, among other 
qualities, the idea of proportion and a grace- 
ful contour are essential. So, from this 
idea of proportion or suitableness, we have, 
with a difterent application, the expres- 
sions — a handsome fortune, a handsome 
offer.— Dr, Webster. 


HAPPINESS.— An Addresa to 
O happiness I our being’s end and aim ! 
Good pleasure, ease, content ! whatever thy 
n^pe: 

That something still which prompts th’ 
eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 

Pope. 

HAPPINESS.— Capacities for 
Happiness consists in the multiplicity 
of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has 
not a capacity nr having ayua/ happiness 
with a philosopher : they may be equally 
satisfied^ but not equollv hafpy^ A small 
drinking glass and a large one may be 
equally Mu, but the larger one hplds more 
than the smaller.— Dr. Johnson, 


HAPPINESS. — The Communication of 

He found himself happiest in. communi* 
eating happiness to others. -*B irt. 


I HAPPINESS. — Content with 

I It is a great blunder in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, not to know when we have got 
it ; that is, not to Ins content with a rea- 
sonable and possible measure of it.— D k. 
Johns >n. 

HAPPINESS — Contributes to Virtue. 

That virtue gives happiness we all know; 
but if it be tnie that happincsAonlribules to 
virtue, the principle furnishes us with some 
sort of excuse for the errors and excesses of 
able young men, at the bottom of life, fret- 
ting with inipatience under their obscurity, 
and hatching a thousand chimeras of being 
neglecteil and overlooked by the world. 
The natural ^urc for these errors Is— the 
sunshine of prosperity : as they get happier 
they get better; and learn, from the resect 
which they receive from others to respect 
themselves. — S. Smith. 

HAPPINESS. — The Dependence of 

Happiness depends on the taste, and not 
on the thing r and it is by having what we 
like- that wc are made happy, and not by 
having what others consider likeable. — 
La Rochefoucauld. 

HAPPINESS.— Domeatic 

Tliink of this, my good friend, and as 
you have kind affections to make some 
good girl happy, settle yourself in life while 
yon are young, and lay up, by so doing, a 
stock of domcbtir happiness against age or 
bodily decay. There are many good thingn 
in life, whatever satirists and misanthropes 
may say to the contrary ; but probably the 
best of all, next to a conscience void of 
offence, (without which, by the bye, they 
can hai^ly exist,) are the quiet exercise and 
enjoyment of the social feelings, in which 
we are at once happy ourselves, and the 
cause of happiness to those who ore dearest 
to us.— S ir W. Scott, 

HAPPINESS — not Essential. 

Happiness is not what we are to look 
for, us do right, and then whether 
happiness come, or unhappiness, it is no 
very mighty matter. If it come, life will 
be sweet ;*if it do not come, life will be 
bitter— bitter, not sweet, and yet to be 
borne.— Froudf^ 

HAPPINESS.— The Foundation of all 

The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman ; the founda- 
tion of political happiness is confide'ice in 
the integrity of man ; the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal aw etern tl, is rehance 
on the goodness of God. — La n dor. 
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HAPPINESS.-*Ood the Borne of 

The happiness of this mysterious nature 
of ours is never to be found merely in the 
possession bf God’s gifts, the work of His 
hand, or the bounties of Ills providence. 
The soul can find its true satisfaction only 
in rising beyond the gifts, and claiming the 
Giver as its own.— Caird. 

HAPPINESS— The Greatest 

To love, and to be loved, is the greatest 
liappiness of exialence. —S. Smith. 

HAPPINESS.— The Locality of 

Wheresoe’er our best affections dwell. 

And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 

Sigourney. 

HAPPINESS.— The Path of 

The path of holiness is the path of happi- 
ness. It would be so if God ha<l not said 
it ; it is so necessaiily.— J. II. Evans. 

H APPIN E SS.— Perfect 

rcrfect h ippiness can be reabVed only in 
he.ivrn— the realm of all that is divine, and 
linidicd, and lasting ; ncvcithelc-*s, if wc 
will, we may enjoy much of it on earth ; for 
tlie Jnjipy (jod, wdio desires the compl^'to 
happiness of all His creatures, and wdio 
made nil happy at the fust, has placed it 
tvryftcario each individual.— E. Davies. 

HAPPINESS.— Philosophical and Civil 
Philosophical happiness is to want little ; 
civil or vulgar happiness is to want much, 
and to enjoy much.— Bur KK, 

HAPPINESS. — The Remembrance of 

To icmcmbcr happiness wliich cannot be 
restored is pain, but of a softmed kind. 
Our lecolloclions arc uiifortu:i.atcly minglc<l 
with much that wc deplore, and with many 
actions that we bitterly repent ; still, in the 
most chequered life, I firmly think there are 
80 many little rays of sunshine to look back 
upon, that I do not believe any mortal 
would deliberately drain a goblet of the 
w‘alers of Lethe if he had it in hfs power. — 
Dick I NS. 

HAPPINESS -not in Riches. 

I am now worth eight liuiulred pounds, 
but shall never be so happy as when I was 
not worth a farthing. — S elkirk, 

HAPPINESS.— The Seat of 
It ’s not in title.s nor in rank ; 

It ’s not in wealth like London bank, 

To purchase peace and rest ; 

It 's not in makui' mucklc mair ; 

It *.s not in books ; It ’s not in lear, 

To make us truly blest : 
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If happiness have not her seat 
’ And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

Ihit never can be blest.— R. Burns. 

HAPPINESS AND WISDOM.— Differ- 
ence between 

Tlierc is this difference between happiness 
and wisdom : — he that tliinks himself the 
happiest man, really is so; but he that 
thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greatest fool.— Colton. 

HAPPY.— The Good and Wise arc 

Would you be happy, be the thing you 
.iccm, 

And sure you now possess the world’s 
esteem ; 

Nor yet to otheis loo much credit give. 

But in your own opinion Icam to live ; 

For know— the bliss in our own judgment 
lies, 

And none aic happy but the good and w’isc. 

Horace. 

HAPPY. — The Opportunity of Making 
This is more scarce than we imagine ; 
the punishment of missing it, is never to 
meet w'ilh it again ; and the use w e make 
of it leaves us an eternal sentiment of satis* 
faction 01 repentance. — R ousseau. 

HAPPY. — The State mo&t 
That state of life is most happy where 
superfluities aic not required, and iieces* 
sarics arc not wanting. — P lutarch. 

HARANGUES. — Extemporaneous and 
Oral 

Extemporaneous and oral harangues will 
al Trays have this advantage over those th.it 
arc lead from a manuscript every burst 
of cloqiieiKc or spaik of genius they may 
contain, Jiowcvcr studied they may have 
been beforehand, will appear to the audi- 
ence to be the eifcct of the sudden inspira- 
tion of talent ; whereas similar efforts, when 
written, although they might not cost the 
writer half the time in his closet, will never 
be ai)prcciatcd as anything more than the 
slow efforts of long study and laborious 
application. — Colton, 

HARBOUR.— In the 

Safely in the harbour— in the deep nook. 

SUAKSPBARE. 

HARDNESS— Defined. 

Hardness is a want of minute attention 
to the feelings of others. It does not pro- 
ceed from malignity or a carelessness of 
inflicting pain, hut from a want of delicate 
peiccption of those little things by which 
pleasure is conferred or pain excited.—^ 
Smith. 
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HARDSHIP— the Soil of Manhood. * 

Hardidup is native soil of manliOod 
and self-reliance^ He that cannot ajb&de the 
storm without flinching Or quailinff, strips 
himself in the Sunshine, and lies down by 
the way-side to be overlooked and forgotten, 
lie who but braces himself to the struggle 
when the winds blow, gives up when tlicy 
have done, and falls asleep in the stillness 
that follows. — ^J. Neal. 

HARE.— A Tamed 

One shclterM hare 
lias never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man exulting in her woes. ' 

1 iinocent partner of my peaceful home, ' 
Whom ten long years' experience of my care 
Has made at last famUiar ; she has lost * 
Much of her vigilant, inilinctive dread, j 
Nor needful liere, beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes, thou mayst cat thy bread, and lick the | 
hand } 

Tliat feeds thee ; thou mayst frolic on the 
floor 

At evening, and at night retire secure I 

To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarmM ; | 
I'or I ha\e gain’d thy confidence, have 
pledged . 

All that is human in me to protect I 

Thy unsuspecting gratitude and love. . ! 

If I survive thee, 1 will dig thy grave ; 

And, when T place thee in it, sighing say — 

I knew at least one hare that had a fiitnd. 

Cowri.K. 

HARE-BELL.— The Light 

Light hare-bell ! there thou art, 

Making a lovely pait 

Of all the splendour of the days gone by ; 
Waving, if but a breeze 
Pant through the distant trees 
That on the hill-lop grow broad-branched 
and high.— Sir. W. Scott. 

HARMONY. -The Source of 

The harmony of things, 

As well as that of sounds, from discord 
springs. — D enham. 

HARMONY— of the Spheres. 

In their motion, harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, that God’s 
own ear 

l^istens delighted !— M ilton. 


There is music wherever there is harmony, 
order, or proportion ; and thus far we may 
maintain the music of the spheres : for 
those well-ordered motions and regular 
paces, though they give no sound unto the 
oar, yet to the understanding they strike 
« note most full of harmony. — SlR T. 
ilROWNE. 


HARP.— The JBotian 

A very simple-looking instrument is the 
iSolian harp. It consists of a long, narrow 
boJC, within which are catgut strings stretch- 
ed over bridges at each end. When these 
strings are tuned, the box i.s usually placed 
in the lower part of a window, with the 
sash raised sufficiently to give the air ad- 
missioiL As the wind b^pws upon the 
strings, diflerent sounds are produced, now 
loud and thrilling, as if they pioceeded from 
a vast company of the most skilful per- 
formers, and then soft, as to be scarcely 
heard by the acutest ear, and su cet in tone 
as if they wc^e the whisperings of angels 1 
No wonder tliat all musical and melodious 
souls arc alternately enraptured and solcm- 
ni/ed by such heavenly harmonies, nor that 
some, while listening to them, have re- 
garded themselves as standing on the con- 
fines of the spirit-world. — Dr. Davies. 

HARPER.— The Wandering 

Scorned and poor, 

He bCtTged his bread from door to door, 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

Sir W. Scott. 

HARVEST.— The 

Now o’er the com the sturdy farmer looks, 
And swells with satisfaction to behold 
The plenteous harvest which repays his toil. 
Wc loo arc gratified, and feel a joy 
Infciior but to his, partakers all 
Of the rich bounty rrovidence has strew'd 
In plentiful profusion o’er the field. 

What to the eye more cheeiful, to the heart 
More saiisfactive, than to look abroad. 

And from the window see the reaper strip, 
Look round and put his sickle to the wheat ? 
Or hear the eaily mower whet his scythe. 
And see where he has cut his sounding way, 
L’en to the utmost edge of the brown field 
Of oats or barley? What delights us more 
Than studiously to trace the vast effects 
Of unabated labour? to observe 
How soon the golden field abounds with 
sheaves ? 

I low soon the oat and bearded barley fall, 
In frequent lines before the keen-edged 
scythe ? 

The clattering team then comes, the swarthy 
hind 

Down leaps and doffs his frock alert and plies 
The shining fork. Down to the stubble's 
edge 

The easy wain descends half built, then turns 
And labours up again. From pile (o pile 
With nxstling step the swain proceeds, and 
still > 

Bears lo the groaning load the well-poised 
sheaf: 
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The gleaner follows, and with btudious eye 
And bended shoulders, traverses the held 
To cull the scattered ear, his perquisite. 

IlURjPlS. 

HARVEST-HOME.— The 

llow many a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 

To see the load. 

The last dear load of harvest home ! 

11. K. White. 


Our rural ancestors, with little blest, 

Patient of labour when the end was rest, 
Indulged the day that housed their annual 
grain 

With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful 
stuin. — Pope. 

HASTE. — Counsel against 

Stay a while, that we may make an end 
the so<»ner.— PAWi.Kr. 

HASTE— Enjoined. 

Let youi haste commend y )ur duty. 

SHAKM'I ari*. 

HASTE.— The Evil of 

'I'he mure haste, ever the worst speed. 

Chukcihll. 

HAT, — Character shown by a 
The shape of a hat, and the mode of 
wearing it, give consideiable insight into 
the heart and mind. 11c that cocks his 1.at, 
< r cap, on one side, is a poltroon, assuming 
an air of bravery. He that vvcais it offliK 
forehead is a gaby. He that W’ears it 
sl( niched ovt.r his eyes, and raised up be- 
hind, is a sailor, lie that rams it down 
ju'ijiendiculaily ovei his blows is a blunt, 
ill-natured fellow. He that walks with it 
ill Jiis hand is a cosconib. '1 he man that 
always wo.irs a br.in-new shining hat pos- 
s<sses the spnit of oidcr,— he Is a man of 
mctlUid. lie that wears a peaked hat, with 
a large brim and broad riband,- -in a w ord, 
he that wiars a hat such as they arc never 
woni, is a false^iiiinded, conceited manneiist. 
-JERKOI U. 

HATE. — The Capacity to 

Were one to ask me in which dirtetion 
I think man strongest, I should sny, his 
capacity to bate. — II. W. liEucutR. 

HATINA— no One. 

A true man hates no one.- Napolfon I, 

HATRED.— The Deadlinese of 
Whoever hates kills in souk— D r. Vinlt. 
2S2 


HATRED.— The Evil of 
It is a seed of miscliief, a seminair of 
vice, and the matter of much evil ; it swelleth 
with pride, embittereth with rage, prevari- 
caleth by perhdiousness, burncth with anger, 
and foameth with impatience.— Cyprian. 

HATRED. — The Greatest 
Like the greatest virtue, the greatest 
hatred is quiet. — Richter. 

HATRED. — The Opposition and Develop- 
ment of ^ 

Hatred is a passion that stands opposed 
to love, and develops itself in anger, re- 
taliation, envy, levengc, and lust of power. 
— K. Roberts. 

HATRED. — The Persistency and Univer- 
sality of 

Theie is no faculty of the human soul so 
persistent and univeisal as that of hatred. 
ITicie arc hatreds of race ; hatreds of sect ; 
social and pcisonal halieds If thoughts 
of hatied vvcie thunder and lightning, there 
would be a storm ovtr the whole earth all 
the year round, 'kwciity people cani.ot bo 
together, but some one sulfos fiom their 
cunv Tsation. Let a man come into the 
company who from some Ciiuse is obnoMous 
to them, ard no sooner does he depait than 
the ill-.smclling floweis of hatred swell tin ir 
buds, and give foilh their malign influen«.es 
through the room. — 11. W. BhLCiiKR, 

HATRED. — The Reason of 

We hate some persons because we <lo 
not kn(»w them; and we will not know 
them, because we hate them, — C olton, 

HAUGHTY.— The Tax Demanded by the 

Some men who know that they are great, 
arc so very haughty withal and insufferable, 
that their acquaintance discover their great- 
ness only l)y the tax of humility which they 
are obliged to pay as the price of their 
friendship. Such characters are as tiresome 
and disgusdng in the journey of life, as 
ruggeti loads are to the weary traveller, 
which he discovers to bo, turnpikes only by 
the toll.— Colton. 

HAY-MAKING.— Busy 
Upon the grass no longer han^ the dew ; 
Forth hies the mower 'with liis glittering 
scythe, 

In snowy shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 
He moves athwart the mead with side'ing 
bend, 

And lays the grass in many a swathy line : 
lu eveiy field, in every lawn and mead. 

The rousing voice of industry is heard ; 

'fhe haycock rises, and the frequent rake 
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Sweeps on the fragrant hay m heavy 
wreaths • 

Ihe old and young, the weak and strong 
are there, « 

And, as they can, help on the chetiful 
wirk 

lie father jeers his awkward h\lf grown 
lad, 

A ho trails his taw dry annful o ei the field, 
Nor docs he ftai the jteiing to itj ly 
Jht Mllige oracle and simple maid 
lest in tleir turns and raise the ready 
. Hugh , 

\11 aie companions in the gcnci il j^let , 
Authoiity, hanl-fa\oui d, fiuwns m I thcic 
Joanna 13 \Jii 11 

HAZARD — Determined upon a 
1 haie set my life upi n a cast, 

\nd I will stand the hi/ard of the rlie 

Sn \KSi I Ai I 

HAZARD ~ Life in a ConcSiion of 

Men ait led on fioni one si f li c 
to another in a cond t on ( t the utin st 
ha aid - 1 1 oi Rtoi l s 

IIFAD — The Beauty of the 

1 lit hr ul h \s the ni I 1) an fitl ] ] t n 
lie, vs well as the li lust slitm in i 
^ man fguit N lu c sicnis to line h 
i,,ntd It is ht cu] li to il c most i oils 
f all her woil s — Ai ni on 

1 BAD —A Fine 

\\htn in ordiiiiiy distoiiise we sty a 
nnn 1 as a fine head, we t\| itss uui vivts 
nulnphoncilly, and spe tk in ul tion to Ins 
lu dcrstandnig — A1 )I>ison 

HEAD -^The Impoitance of the 
As the head is the cciitit i f iht ntnous 
system, holds the brain, ai d stands alx)\e 
ill the other parts, 1 ‘lato icgaitUd U as the 
St It of the cleaihless soul , and it h is gtnc 
I illv been eonsideitd as the abode of the 
ink licet or intellvciiet b\ wlieh mai is 
nhghtencd and his walk in life diieeled — 
Kiiiu 

HEAD AND HEART — Influenced by 
A woman's head is always influeiietd by 
hti htait but a mans heart is always in- 
flueiued by bis held — llUbSiNGloN 

HEADS— without Wit 

1 heir heads sometimes so little tliat there 
lb no loom for wit , s metimes so long that 
theie IS no wit for so much room —Dr 
h ULl LK 

HEALTH —The Advantages of 
Health IS that which makes youi meat 
and dnnk both savoury and pleasant , else 
Nature's injunction of eatng and dunking 
were a hara tai>k and a slavish cu<om 


Health is that which makes your bed easy 
and your sleep refreshing , that levives your 
stren^nh with the nsmg sun and makes you 
che^ul at the light of another day, ^tis 
tlulBrkich fills up the hollow and uneven 
places of your carcase, and makes your 
body plump and comely , tis that which 
dresseih you up m Natures richest attiie, 
and adoins your face with her choicest 
coloms *Tis that which mokes exercise a 
sport, and walking abroad the enjoyment of 
your liberty 'lis that w ! leh makes feitile 
and miieaseth the natunl endowments of 
youi nund, ind preseives them long from 
decay, makes your wit acute, and your 
memory i f it i ti vc ' Fis that whieh supports 
the fi gihty of eoiniptible Iwdy, and pie- 
selves the veidure, vigour, and beauty of 
youth ’ 1 IS tint which makes the soul take 
ddi^ht in her mansion, sporting heiself at 
the casements of your eyes I is that 
which makes plnsure to be jkasiic, and 
del gills dehsbtful, without which you evn 
sc lice y n ist’f in bo hing of teritne felici 
lies 01 enjeym nts — I)k May nwarim i 

HEALTH — Dunking 

I his custom cxis eel so lung ago as 1^4 
bifoit the Christian ci 1 borne persons 
supfose th''t it arose from Rowena, the 
duigliter of Hen^ist, drinking to the he Ith 
of Prince Voiligem mag »Tden g< blel at 
in enterlaminent, in eonlornntv with Pe 
Senptuu (omphment -“O king, live for 
cvei " Olheis think tint whin the Danes 
held lyimnie sw ly in Lngland, and a‘-sis- 
siiiitions Wile prevalent, a piis<n w is 
dfi u I to dinik in compiny without a frit ml 
Sly 111,3 f ’ intimating tint 

he iJtl td hinistlf fir lus safety whilst 
dnnkiii„ -luvilNG 

HEALTH -Enemie-to 

ihe thiet most dangiioMs tncinies to 
heilth .4it eveiss of heal, damp, and 
cold —D r 1 VDJR 

HEALTH - The Excessive Care of 

Those hyi oclioiidincs who, like Hero- 
diu«5, give up then whole time and thoughts 
to the care of iheir^health, soetihee unto 
life every nol le puipose ol living , striving 
to suppoit a fiail and feverish being heie, 
they nc gleet an hcieafUi , they continue 
to patch up and repair their mouldeiing 
tenement ol clay, regardless of the an- 
mortal unai t that must s irvive U , agitated 
by greater f ais than Lc Apostle, and 
Si PI oricd by none of ha hopei^ they ** die 
daily ”— Colton 

HEALTH — Fresh Air Necessary to 

Be it teme 1 bered th^il mm s il sists u^xin 
the air meii. tha i upon lus meat ^id dr nk, 
^5i 
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out no one can exist for an hour without a 
coinous supply of air. The atmosphere 
wnich some breathe is contaminated and 
adulterated, and with its vital principles so 
diminished, that it cannot fully decarbonize 
the blood, nor fully excite the nervous 
system.— Thackeray. 

HEALTH — the Guest of the Hermit. 

Health 

Flies the luxurious glutton’s rich repast, 
And with tlie heimit, at his temperate 
board, 

Sits a pleased guest. — Bali.y. 

' HEALTH.- The Ingredients of 

The common ingredients of health and long 
life aie — 

Great temp’rance, open air, 

F.asy labour, little care.— S ir V, Sidney. 

HEALTH.— Lost 

Among the mmifold misfortunes that 
may befall liiiniaiiity, the loss of health is 
one of the sevciesl. All the joys that 
life can give cannot outweigh the ‘•ulfenngs 
of the sick. Cfi^c the sick man evciv- 
ihing, and leave him his sulfciings, and he 
will led that half the uoikl is lost to him. 
Lay him on a soft silken couch, he will 
nevertheless groan shejiless under the 
piessure ol his suffeiiiigs ; while the miser- 
able beggar, blessed with health, slocfis 
sweetly on the hard ground. Spread his 
tables with dainty meats and choice driiik«-, 
aud he will thrust back the hand that 
proffers them, and envy the poor man who 
thoroughly enjoys hr dry crust. Surround 
him with the pomp of kings ; let his chair 
be a throne, and liis cnitch a world-sway- 
ing sceptre ; lie will look with conleniptu- 
ous eye on marble, on gold, and on jmrple, 
and would deem himself liappy could he 
enjoy, even wck^ it under a thatched roof, 
the health of the meanest of his servants. 
— ZSCIIVKKK. 

HEALTH.— A Physician's Neglect of his 

That pliysician will hardly be thought 
very careful of the health of others who 
neglects hU own.— R aui lais. 

HEALTH.- The Rule of 

t beseech all persons not to degrade 
themselves to a levil wdtli the biutes, or the 
rabble, by gratifying tlicir sloth, or by eat- 
ing and drinking promiscuously whatever 
pleased their palates, or by indulging their 
appetites of every kind. But whether they 
understand physic or not, let them consult 
their reason, and observe what agrees, and 
what does not agree with them, that, like 
wise men, they may adhere to the use of 


such things as conduce to their health, ai4 
forbear everything which, by their own ex^ 
pericnce, they find to do them hurt ; and 
M them be assured that, by a diligent ob- 
sAvation and practice of this rule, they may 
enjoy a good share of health, and seldom 
stand in need of physic or physicians. — 
Dr. Galen. 

HEALTH. — Sporting with 

Though health may be enjoyed with- 
out gratitude, it cannot be sported with 
without loss, or regained by courage. — 
Buckminster. 

HEALTH.— The Value of 

I leal I h is certainly moic valinble than 
money, because it is by health that money 
is procured ; but thousands and millions aie 
of small avail to alleviate the iirotractfd 
tortures of the gout, to lepair the broken 
organs of sense, or resuscitate the poweis 
of digestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil 
lioin which we natuially flv ; but let us not 
run fioni one enemy to another, nor take 
shelter in the arms of sickness. — S ir W. 
Tl MPLE. 

HEALTH AND MONEY.— DilTcrence be- 
tween 

There is this difference between those two 
tcmpoial blessings — health and money; 
money the most envied, but the least 
enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; and this superiority of the 
latter is still more obvious, when we reflect 
that the poorest man would not part with 
health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly pari with .all ihcir money foi health, 
— Col. ION. 

HEARERS.— Critical 

A man that comes hungry to his meal, 
feeds heartily on the meat set before him, 
not regarding the metal or form of the 
platter wherein it is served; but those 
auditors who can find nothing to do but 
note elegant words and jihrases, or rlie- 
torical colours, or perhaps an ill grace of 
gesture in a pithy and material 'speech, 
argue themselves full ere they come to the 
feast, and therefore go away with little 
pleasure and no profit. — B p. Hall. 

HEARERS. — Exacting 

When I was a young man I was doing 
duty in a parish which my sOkton thought 
highly privileged; “there was a deal of 
carriage company.” I had one morning 
preached on the proper religious training of 
chilJren, the duty of keeping them out of 
the way of early vanity and temptation to 
early ungodliness. 1 had hardly got home 
to luncheon when a groom came with a 
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Immfed n 9 te from one of my flock, a l-idy 
Ot higti rank ^nd what was called great 
worldy influence— as kind-hearted a crea- 
ture of that sort as any I have ever known. 
She expressed her astonuliment that, being 

on the friendly terms I was at with aU 

the family, I ** should have so pointedly 
preached at them ” I sent hci the sermon, 
case and all, begged her to oh eive that it 
had been preaclic 1 a feu Sun Jays bcfoie at 
D— foi the National School Society 
She apologized the m xt day w itli all that 
good humouied grace which s) well btcimc 
her, only aJeUng — “ Bui I think >ou ought 
to have seen thit whit would not giv 

offence at D w ould suicly do '■o to us 

There is a sloiy, an o^d one, but still afloat, 
which foi my purpo-^e I may well quote A 
certain pitachci, of by no means cxtiem 
view^ had several times quote I fiom Scrip 
tuie, an I cnfoi cd in his own language (cr 
tain passages wai mng mankind again t the 
teaching and temptation of our common 
enemy — the Devil He was spoken to on 
the subject of the use of the woid by a 
leading paushioiici, the heal of the chief 
house lie d(-fcn led himself as well as he 
could by the artmment that all he had said 
was, iftci all, only Bible teaching It was 
admitted , but he was in cfllet told that he 
would act a moic piudent part, if he Celt 
compelled to sjieak fiom the pulpit “all 
tliat kind of thing,” to d) it in the ajiet^ 
noon f he would assuitdly give offence — to 
whom? to hib morning congiegation? In 
fact, he w as not to parade the Devil and his 
do ngs to “ curia je company ’ — Lord S 
G ObBORNE 

HEARERS — Indifferent 
You may declare the most intciesUng or 
alarming tiutlis to indiflercit hearers, but 
they will remain as unmoved as the black 
smith’s dog, who bleeps on despite the 
noise of the anvil, and the burning spirks 
which de cend like a shower aipund him — 
Dr DAairs 

HEARING —The Paculty of 
Let every one fully develop the ^faculty of 
hearing, that he may listen with full debght 
and appreciation to the songs of buds, and 
the roar of the sea, the wailing of the 
winds, and the roll of the thunder , and may 
be able to cheer his soul and calm hts heart 
by hearkenmg to the music of hia fellow- 
men, and i^Etum rejoice their heaits by 
making music for them^PEOF. G 
SON. 

HSAEll^G.— The SettM of 
THia IS the slowest, yet die damtot tense \ 
TtJit the ears of such u have no 


Perceive a diacord, and conceive offence , 
And knowing not what’s good, yet nnd 
the ill —Sir. J Davies. 

HEART — Anguish Wearing out the 
It has been truly said that the human 
heart IS like the millston^ which, if there 
be wheat beneath it, will grind to puqioses 
of health, if not, will giind still, at the 
will of the Wild wmd, but on itself So 
docs the heart wear out it elf, against its 
ow n thought One fixed idea — one rcmem 

brance, an I no other— dne s ationary, wear- 
ing a igu sh This is remorse, passing into 
de p ui , It clf the goad to ficb’i and wilder 
crimes —I W KoBERruON. 

HEART —The Biokcn 
The heai t will break, yet bi fl enl) li\ e on , 
I ven as a bi minor, which the gla^s 
In evciy fiij^nent niultiplu'» aid makes 
A ih lu an I ima s of one that w as 
1 he same and still the same, the more it 
breal s -- BitJ ON 

HEART — The Course of the Cold 

Aj a b“am o er the face of the waters may 
glow, 

While the tide luns m daikncss and col 1 
ness below , 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm 
sunny smile, 

While the cold heart to rum iun& daikly the 
while— T Mooir 


HEART — Feeling Necessary for tli- 

It IS as nccessaiy foi tlie heart to feel as 

for the body to b^ fed — Napoi lon I 

HEART — Fn-nds in the 

He V as much m my heart, and I believe 

I was m his to the vi ry la;>t beat — ^Burkb. 

HEART— The Gentle 

Hard is the doubt, and dilHcult to deem, 

When all three kinds of Love together 
meet, 

And to dispute the heart with pow’r 
extreme, 

Whithei shall weigh the balance down , 
to weet, 

The dear affection unto kindred sweet, 

Or raging fire of love to woman-kind^ 

Or zcM of fnends combmed with vorim 
timet, 

Bat of them all, the band of virtuout 
mind 

Me seems the gentte heart sh(Mil4 
assnrM bmd.— S penser. 

ICnowR the 

W^made the heart, ^ He alone 

Peefdedly can txy as, 
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lie kaowjs «iuih eh«i<h 7 it$ vturious tone, 
£A<;^ir bias : 

I'bdfkftt tne;|Manc^&t's be mute, 

" We oeveteanacyiu^it; 

done ^ J^airdy may compute, 
B^lgao^y sot what^a resisted 

R. Burns 

Oope 

A jood heart will rather lie low in the 
Vluat» than rise to the greatest height by 
wichecloess.'— B p. Hall. 

HEART.— A Loving 
A loving heart is thp traest wisdom. — 
iJiCRENS. 

HEART.— *the Passion of the 

Love is the dross and ])assion of the heart ; 

fta end— its errand— P, J. BAii ey. 

HEART.— The Restlessness of the 

The sea works, the heavens move, the 
fire is active. Tims the heart of man is 
always in motion, and never rests, sleeping 
t»i w iking. It fancieth moi-c in a moment 
than all the men in the world are able to 
compass in many years. — Bowyer. 

HEART.— The Sight of the 
Surely if each one saw another’s heart, 
There wouhl be no commerce. 

No sale pr ba^in pass : all would disperse 
And liv«e apart. — G.^ Herb CRT. 

HEART. — Things which Flow from the 


HEARTS— Will Caofcer. 

As the wild rose bloweth, 

As runs the hwpy river, 

Kindness freely noweth 
'In the heart for ever : 

But if men will bpfiker 
Ever for golden dust, 

Best of hearts 1 oanker. 

Brightest spirits rust.— Massey. 

HEARTS — Boomed. 

Hearts formed foi love, but doomed in vatu 
to glow 

In prisoned pomp, and weep in splendid 
woe.— HUMPHREYS. 

HEARTS.— The Road to 
ITie turnpike road* to people’s hearts, I 
find 

Lies through their mouths^ or I mistake 
m ankmd . — W oLCOTt. 

HEARTS AND HEADS.— Carriage of 
Some peojde cairy llieir ‘hearts in their 
heads, very many carry thcii heads in their 
hcaits. The dilhculty is to keep them 
apart, yet both actively w'orking logethei. 
— Adn. Hare. 

HEATH.— The Song of the 

Where the wild bee comes with a murmur- 
ing song, 

Pilfering sweets as he roama along, 

J uprear my purple bell i 
Li<«t’uin^ Ihg treobom eflg}ie’& ciy, 

Marking the hcathcock’s glancing eye, 

On the mountain side 1 dwell. 

- R. PAJTEkSON. 


lU words, derda, and thoughts, all flow 
from the he lit — the womb of wickedness — 
the ncHt of evil. — Bp, Brough. 

heart. —T he Trial of the 
In aught that tries the heart, how few 
vd^hstand the proof !— Byrow. 

IfE^RT.— An Untainted 
What stronger breast-plate than a heart un- 
tainled 7 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel^» 
Whose conscience with injustice iS;,cor- 
, rupted.— S haksfeare. 

«feAXT.r-A Autof 


AEiiTHEN.— The (ionvertfon of thl 
I have never^ doubted that Ood could 
convert the heathen, since He converted 
»me.— J. Newi^n. 

HEATHiN.— RelfglomSOifts of a 
I once visited the Rajah of Bnrdwan, 
and found, him sitting in his treasury. Fifty 
bags of money, containing a thousand ru- 
pees (;£’ioo) m each, wcrc'^^laced befoie 
him. “WhaJt," said I, ‘‘are you doing 
with alj^this money?” ^ He repl«s4-r-**It 
is for my gods." do you mean 

that?” I lejoined. “dne parCis sent to 
Bgiares, where I baflF^o fine temples on 
the river side, and manv^ests who pray 
for me ; another part gdS^ W Juggernaut ; 
and a Uprd to Gaya.” one native 

is i|>l»ndi^ jC 25 ,ooo anni^ly from his 
princely income upon idl^ &ahftiins.— 
WEITDRECHT. 

HEAVBtl. ^ * 

O 'liappy land of love ! ^ 

By mortal feet untrod, or eye unseen ; 
i «|A^hene^r I think <of thee, this^^nging life 
1 SeShV like a Feary dreauLH^ EiXNBSS. 


Aj«rillin|r heart adAs feathers to^ Reel, 

• ttothlag more le^er 

1. « 




H<AVE«i— Activity iM:. « ^ * * 

J^uld hardly ^sh to toter heaven did 
1 henieve its inhabhants were idly -to t>y- 
^sling streamy fanned by airs. 

Heaven, ^ a place of ha^lnt^s, niust 
be a place of activity H&s*ihe far-reach- 
ing tnind of Newton ceased 4 ts profound 
inyestigatioM ? David' hung up his 
harp astisele^ as the dusty arms in West- 
minster ^bb^? Has Paul, glowing >vitb 
Gpd-like enthusiasm, ceased itinerating the 
universe ofCod ? Are Peter, and Cyprian, 
and Edwards, and Payfon, "and Kyarts, 
idling away eternity in mere psalm-singing ? 
Heaven-0 is a place of restless activity, the 
abode'of never-tiring thought. David and 
Isaiah will sweep , nobler and loftier strains 
in eternity, and ithfe minds of the saints, 
dhclogged by cumbersome cky, will for 
ever feast on'^the banquet of rich and 
glorious thought. — H. W. BEEClHifiR. 

HEAVEN.— The Church One in 

I have seen a field here, and a field there, 
stapd thick with com — a hedge or tu*) has 
sepagded them. At the proper season the 
reapers entered ; ^obn the earth' was dis- 
burdened, 'and the grain was tonveyed to its 
destined restihg-place, where, blended to* 
gether in the l>arn or in the stack, itftCopM 
not be kno^vn that a hedge had ever sepor 
rated thi^ com from that. ,,^4 Thus it is with 
the Church. Here it groj^s^ as it.<were, in 
different fields, and even, it ''may be, 'by 
difTerent hedges. By and by^ when the 
harvest is onme, all Xjod’s^wheat shall be 
gath^d into the g£^mer, without orfe sii^gle 
mark distinguish that onod they differed 
in outwaM circumst«intiaJ|B of form and 
order.— Topl AD Y, ^ 

i" y- 

HBAVB)M— the Cj ffliplcfciehf of ^race. 

Heaven is the day of which gnwe is the 
dawn ; the rich, ri^ fruit of which' graa 
is the lovely flower ; the inner shrine of 
that most glorious temple to which grace 
forms the approach and outer court. — 
Dr. 

HBAVBj^T#l^hU of 

Of tlii^positivci|^» of heaven we c,n 
frmn no con^e^ion; but its negate 
delights V* sufficiently attractive 

pietore,— ; no thirst ; no jpinger ; 
no hoi^r at wpa.st ; no fear of th^fi^re: 
no Mnt % ^menial capacity ; no mtel- 
kctual defflUmcy : no morbid imaginations; 

ibllies ; no stupidities : but, ^ve al4 
no iii|tilt^ feelings; no wounded raisons; 
no d^pis^ love or unrequited regs^ : no 

hate, envk Jealousy, or ind^ — *" — 

at othem'^AO &lsehood«^du 


In a 

and UP sd%kig,^k(|f.V 

To a Chri^i vife has',' 
long in unto fear, ywt- dktiiifeto ' 

believe himswdf a diild God> how/ss^et 
Vrill be the waking heaven 
dread and trembiSig he .wiU life 

death-hour, and go down throiigb cTjdBwife. 
mists ahd vapours to the unh^A^eeh: 
And udien upon the ,btfier' f£0r<^^s,weet 
strains como^rupon his .ear, ‘ lie^wlll hbtnm'? . 
derstahd them; but, fair form al^Tab 
will appear ip greet him; ,and atJ:eiig{Hj^frdin:* 
theimpeajledatmpspherej God's : 

of gathering and reapii^ angi^lS, more'w - 
number than th^ autumn feavef outstresuo-^ 
ing from the forest ‘ when there are ^bursts 
of wind, ‘will coipe forth, filllpg alb the 
air with m’usie^ ^nd minister; unto* him 
an abundant entrance Into ^he .heavenly 
kingdom ! It were ,,aImost enough to 
make one’s heaven to stand, and ^sec the 
first stirring of jof in the faCd; and Hear the 
first rapturous ' cry, as they cross' the thres- ' 
hold,"* of thousands of timid Christians,* 
who lived weeping and^diad Uighi8g;,but 
who will wake to find every tear^ an orb of 
joy, and every sigh an inspiration of Gpd 
Oh, the wondrous joy of heay^. to those 
who did not expect it I— H. Bekcher. 

riSAVEN— our Fatherland. > 

That is indeed ou^ true fatherland— that 
wondrous home, where everything.is waitu 
ing for us and every ond^lovcs us., '-Here 
life is radiant, everything charma 
spirits; we Are free, we take pote^Ssipnof 
^ourselves, ideas command, facts obey ; "Ife 
become once more the head of br^ti6h,>> 

Gasparin. ' 

' 

HEAVEN.— The Hope of ; 

What has been the great and what'is nw , 
one of the strongest and most Influcutfel' 
powers or motives in the human 
desire to find some better pla^, soctfe 
lovelier spot, than we now have. For 
what does the tradesman toil? for whnt 
does the physician practise? for what does^^ 
%an heme at the decline and the dose of^ 
Some sheltered nook, some' quiet 





%‘Toi ^ 
yras ii 


if he cadnot have a rest that^ 
moved, he m# hav^ at 
and foreshow of & 


f ,,, carried CcBrnbus 

restem amid 
is ship, and the* unexpeefi 
lared and curled arpy 
sustaftied him on J 
Lversed 

•a better coun^- ' 



,^ASB»Qerisyj|, i it th,^t su^teiqed the 

. 

- i < ‘T » 
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fathere when, driven forth from this knd by 
stem ecclesiastical persecution, they went 
to the far distance, and across the western 
wave, and feared not the iron-bound coast 
or the rugged and the unknown territory on 
which they set foot ? It was the hope and 
prospect of a better, even a free and peace- 
ful country.— Gumming, 

HEAVEN— at Last. 

After th«‘ fever of life ; — after wearinesses, 
sicknesses, fightings and despondings, lan- 
gour and frelfulness, struggling and failing 
— struggling and succeeding ; — after all the 
changes and chances of this troubled and 
unhealthy state, at length comes death, — at 
length the while throne of God, —at length 
the beatific vision.— Du. Newman. 

HEAVEN.— The Locality of 
Where is heaven ? I cannot tell. Kven 
to the eye of faith, heavtn looks much like 
a star to the eye of flesh. Hot there on the 
brow of night, it shines most bright— most 
beautiful ; but it Is separated from us by so 
great a distance as to be laised almost as 
high above our investigations as above the 
storms and clouds oi caith. A sinning 
object, we see it gleaming in Ibt fields of 
space; but wo see nothing inoic, even wlien 
our eyes arc assisted by the most powtiful 
telescope. Nor does the matter cost us the 
least anxiety. If God spaied not His own 
Son, heaven shall want nothing to make 
us supremely and ctcnully hajipy. — D k. 
Guthrie. 

HEAVEN.— The Love of 
The love of heaven makes one heavenly. 

Shakspeare. 

HEAVEN.— Loved Ones in 

There smiles the motlier we have wept I 
there bloom 

Again the buds asleep within the tomb ; 
There, o'er bright gates in->cribo(l — “No 
more to part,” 

Soul springs to soul, and heart unites to 
heart !— LyriDN. 

HEAVEN. -Matured for 
When a Christian is miilured for heaven, 
he leaves the world as an acorn leaves its 
cup.— R yland. 

{HEAVEN, — Recognition ift 

I have heard yau say — 
That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven *. 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the Wrtli of Cain, the first male 
child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
Tltere was not such a gracious cmatixre 
bonu— S hakspeare. 


HEAVEN.— No Sinner wiU Enter 

We affirm heaven cannot be entered by 
the sinner. “The unclean shall not pass 
over it.” It is emphatically a holy place. 
It is the “holy habitation of the holy God. 
Holiness is it« name, its life, its glory ; it is 
“ the new name ” which is emblazoned by 
Christ on “ the forehead ” of every saint. 
The minds and morals of the heavenly 
inliabitants perfectly and gloriously reflect 
the image of the Holy One. On every 
tlirone, eveiy crown, every robe, every 
harj^, every scene, “ Holiness to jhe Lord-l' 
is enstamped in characters of light and 
beauty. “ Thcrefoi e, there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defilelh, neither 
whatsoever worketh aliominalion, or maketli 
a lie ; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” The sinner \vill 
nevci wander amid its lovely scenery ; never 
ga7c on its maQiiificcnce ; never lireathc its 
balmy air ; never diink its crystal waters ; 
never eat its anibiosial finits. Ilis friends 
may be there, — father, mother, wife, child ; 
but he will be shut out for ever ; and the 
tault will he his own. — E. Davies. 

HEAVEN.— Three Steps to 

I once visited a poor man of weak in- 
tellect, and on conversing with him, said — 
“ Heaven is a long way off, and the journey 
is difficult.” “I)(> you think so?” he 
asked. “ I think heaven is very near ; and 
the way to it is veiy sluirt : llicre are only 
three steps there. Those three steps are — 
out of self, unto Christ, into glory. — R. lllLL. 

HEAVEN.— Three Wonders in 

When I get to heaven, 1 shall see three 
wonders there— the first wonder will be, to 
sec many people thci e w hoin I did not ex- 
pect to see— the second wonder will be, to 
miss many people whom I did expect to 
see — and the third, and greatest wonder 
of all, will be to find myself there. — J. 
Newton. 

HEAVENS. — The Appearance of the 

The appearance of the heavens has, under 
all circumstances, a never-ending charm for 
me, in the clear starlight as well as in dark 
nights, — in the soil blue as well as in the 
cloud) or dark-gicy sky, in which the eye 
loses it-^elf, without licing able to distinguish 
anything. — II umboi.dt. 

HEAVENS. — The Beautiful ifhd Bolindlest 

O Heavens — O beautiful and boundless 
sky 1 

Upon whose breast stars and pale planets 
lie, 

UnnumberM and innumerable, ever, 
Mocking with bnght’nmg eyes man’s vain 
endeavour : 
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^Thou radiant wilderness, through which the 
moon 

Moves like a spirit, without voice or tune 
Accompanied, or song or choral shout. 

Save what the universal spheres send out 
For ages, inaudible, though vast and deep ! 
Thou world of worlds, within whose arms 
the sun 

Awakens ; and, when his bright task is done. 
Like a reposing child, lies down to sleep 
Among tliy golden bowers I 

W. B. Procter. 

HBEDLESSNESS— Deplored. 

Alas I I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow-worm, 
And fill the burial -sod ; 

Forgetting that even the sparrow* falls 
Not unmarked of God. 

The wounds I might have healed ! 

The human soriow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part : 

But evU is wrought by 7vant of thought ^ 

As well as want of luarL — Hood. 

HEIR. — Madness in Connection with an 

What madness is it for a man to start e 
himself kj ciuich his heir, and so turir a 
fiiend into an enemy ! for his joy at your 
death will be propoiiioned to what you 
leave him.— Seneca. 

HEIR-LOOMS. — The Profanation of 

Woe to him whose daiiiig hand profanes 
The honoured hdr-looms of his ancestors. 

Moiu. 

HELL-— Defined. 

Hell is the wrath of God— His hate of sin : 
ITcll is llis justice. — P, J. Bailey. 

HELL— Described. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed, j^et from those 
flames 

No light, but rather daikness visible 
Served only to discover sight!* of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all ; but tortuic without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed ; 
Such place eternal Justice had prepared 
For those rebellious, here their prison or- 
dained 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of 
heaven. 

As iri>m the centre thrice to the utmost 
pole.^MiLi'ON. 


HELL.— The Gates of 

At last appear 

Heirs bounds, high reaching to the horrid 
roof; 

And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds 
were brass, 

Three iron, tlirec of adamantine rock, 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Yet unconsumed, — Milton, 

HELL. — The Locality of 

There have l>een many curious and useless 
conjectures concerning the locality of this 
hoirible place; but wc must confess our 
ignorance ; and shall be much better em- 
ployed in studying fmo we may avoid it, 
Ilian ill labouring to discover where it is. — 
Doddridge. 

HELL. — The Pavement of 

Hell is paved with good intentions. — D r. 
Johnson. 

HELL. — The Torments of 

If there were a hundred eloquent men, 
each having lour iron tongues that spoke 
irom the beginning ol the world, they 
could not reckon up the torments of h^ll. 
— Blde. 

HELP — Divine and Human. 

God helps them that help themselves. — 

Dr. hRANKLIN. 

HELPb.-somerimes Impossible. 

Sometimes men are in circumstances 
vi’here they have to look on a misery which 
they cannot relieve. This happen^ a few 
months ago in Scotland, A vessel laden 
with bricks and coal was undergoing repairs 
on the shore of the Solway Firtli. The tide 
there runs like a race-horse. By some gross 
mismanagement tlie vessel began to heel 
over. A cry of alarm was raised ; and all 
escaped but one man. She settled down on 
his loins, and pinned him to the nroiind. 
The neighbourhood was raised ; hawseis 
were attached to the masts ; and the power 
of strong arms and hearts bi ought to raise 
her — but in vain. She could not be moved. 
The tide was making— it w’ould float her 
soon ; but before it floated her, it would 
float over him. All further effort was 
abaudoned. A minister was brought to 
the sad scenq^ He prayed, and the people 
^w'cpt. On aiKi on came the remorseless sea; 
inch by inch it roae-^-cold at his heart, at 
his throat : and now death in the salt foam 
kisses his lips. He asks that a lianclkerchiof 
be Ihiown over his head that he may not 
see the waves. It is done; and with a 
weeping, sobbing crowd around him, but 
none there to help, at length the wave 
»S9 
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washes over his head, and washes away the 
prayer that I hope, throujjlj our blessed 
Saviour, opened the gates of heaven for his 
departing spirit. 'J'hcy could not help. — 
1)R. Guthrie. 

HBLP.--Mutual 

The race of mankind would perish did 
they cease to aid cacli other. From the 
time that the mother hinds the child’s head, 
till the moment that some kind assistant 
wipes the death-damp fiom the biow of the 
dying, wc cannot exist without mutual help. 
All, therefore, that need aid, have a right 
to nsk it fiom their fellow-moitals : no one 
who holds the power of granting can refuse 
■without guilt. — Sir W. bcoiT. 

HERESY. —The Imputation of 

1 have witnessed in many instances with 
a disgusted recoiling ol the heart, an asto- 
nishing piomptitude to altiibute heresy to a 
man whose expressions ha\c vaiied fiom 
the cimunon ])hiaseolog}, or whose con- 
clusion > h.ive been cautious, and not in the 
tone of infallibility. — F osilr. 

HERESY.- The Sin of 

'J'he bin of heiesy is a iltsidly sin, 

*Tib like the falling of the snow, whose 
crystals 

The tiavcller [days with, thoughtless of 
his (Linger, 

Until he bcc.s the air so full of light 
I'hat it is dark ; and blindly staggering 
onward, * 

Lost and bewildered, he sits dow n to rest : 
Tlicre falls a pleasant diovisiiuss upon 
him, 

And whnt he thinks is shop, alas! is 
death ! — LoNoiXi low. 

HERETIC. — The Behaviour of the 

Ilis behaviour is seemingly xery pious 
and dc\out. Ilow toiil soever the i>ostoin 
and back-door be, the gale opening to the 
stiect M swept and garnished, and las out- 
side adorned with pielciided austeiity,-- 
l)R. Ftili l.R. 

HERETIC. — The. Impudence of the 

If chullcnged to a private dispute, his 
impudence bears Iiini out. He counts it 
the only error to confess he hath tiied. 
His face is of brass, wdiich may truly be 
said either ever or never to blush. — ^D r. 
Fuller. 

HERMIT. — The Condemnation of the 

Thou dost presume too much, poor needy 
wretch I 

To claim a station in the hrmoment/ 
Because thy humble cottage, or thy tub, 
aOo 


Nurses some lazy or pedantic virtue, 

In the cheap sunshine or by shady springs, 
With roots and potherbs, where tny cold 
right hand 

Tearing these human passions from the 
heart, 

Upon whose stock fair blooming virtues 
flourish, 

Degradcth nntiiie and benumbeth senssc, 
And Gorgon-like, turns active men to 
stone. 

We not require the dull society 
Of your neccsMlattd Icrnpevancc, 

Or that imiLituial stupidity 
'riiat knows not joy nor soiiow ; nor your 
forced, 

F.rlsely exalted, passive fortitude, 

Above the active : this low abject brood 
That fix theii scats in mediocrity, 

Lccoiiie your seivile mind ; but we ad- 
vance 

Such virtues only as admit excess, 

Urave bounteous acts, legal magnificence, 
All-.steing ])rudence, m.ignanimity, 

That knows no bound, and that heioic 
\iirne 

For which antiquity liatli left no name, 

Hut patterns onl).* T. Cari w. 

HERMITAGE.— The Description of a 

A little, lowly hcrmitjge it w^as, 

T3(>wnc in a tlnle, hard by a lorest’s side, 
Fai fiom icsoit of pcojde, that did pa««s 
Jn tiawill to and Hoc : a little wvde 
'I here was an holy chapp^ll eilifyde, 
Wheicin the hermite dewly wont to say 
His lioly tilings eacli morn and cveiityde; 
Tlieieby a cluislall stieam did gently play, 
Which fiom a saered fouiilaine welled lorlh 
alway.— Stlnslr. 

HERO. — The Courage of a 

1 looked upon Ins biow — no sign 
Ol guilt or fear was there, 
lie stood as piond by that death-shrine 
As even o cr despair 
He had a powci ; in his eye 
'J’hcie was a quenchless energy, 

A sj)int that could daie 
The deadliest foini thatdealli could take, 
And dwiie it for the daring’s sake. 

L AN DON. 

HERO.— A Dying 

Henry V. on llic evening of Agincourt 
found the chivalric David Gamm still clasp- 
ing tlie banner which through the fight his 
strength had borne, and his right arm 
defended. Often had the monarch noticed 
that pennon weaving in the foremost van of 
the men of England who that day pierced, 
broke, and routed the proud ranks of France. 
'The king knighted him as he lay. The hero 
died, but dying was ennobled !— COUCY. 
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HERO.— The Lose of o 
Among the letters which were brought to 
me was one from Lord Derby, which I tore 
open, and alas 1 it contained the fatal news 
— that the Duke of Wellington, England’s, 
or rather Britain’s pride, her glory, her 
hero, the greatest man she ever had pro- 
duced, was no moie ! Sad day ! Great 
aiul irreparable loss j ♦ * * (3ne cannot 
think of this country without “the Duke” 

— our immortal Jieio ! In him centred almost 
C' cry cai Lilly honour a subiecl could 
jxjsscss. His position was the highest a 
subject ever had, — above party, - looked 
uj) to by all, — revered by the whole nation, 

— the friend of tlic sovereign and //o.o 
sjuiply be caiiied these honouis I With 
what singleness of puipose, what stiaiglit- 
foiwaidncss, what couiage, weie all tlie 
motive of his actions guided 1 do m, who 
alas ! have lost now so many of our vahud 
and expenenced liieiuU, his loss is hnpa)- 
ablc\ for his leadiness to aid and adsiso, if 
it could be of use to us, and to overcome 
any and eveiy dilficuUy, \vas unequillcd. 
do Albeit he showed the greatest kindness 
and the utmost confidence, lliscxpciience 
and knowledge of the past, too, were so 
gical : he was a link wliidi conncctovl us 
mill by -gone times, >\itli the last centniy. 
Not an eye will be diy in the whole counUy. 

— yULKN VlCrOKlA, 

HERO. — The Praise of the 
The hero, when a peojilc's voice 

Piodaims their dailmg >itloi near, 

Feels he not then his soul leioice, 
ddieir shouts of love, — of jnaise to hear? 
\ es ! fame to generous minds is dear ; 

It pieiccs to their inmost core ; 

lie v\ce]is who never slied a teai ; 
lie licmbles, who ne'ci shook bcloie. 

Miitord 

HESITATION— a Sign of Weakness. 

Hesitation is a sign of weakness, for 
inasmuch as the comiiaralive good and 
evil of the different tnoiles of action alxiut 
winch we hesitate are scklom cijually ba- 
lanced, a strong mind should pciceive the 
slightest inclination of the beam with the 
glance of an eagle, particularly as thcie arc 
cases where the preponderance will be veiy 
minute, even although there should be life 
111 one scale, and death in the other. — 
Colton. 

HILLS.— Majesty among the 
The majesty of God is most manifest 
aaiong the lulls. — B or row. 

HILLS.— Sunrise on the 
I stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide 
arch 

Was glorious with the sun’s returning 
mairch. 


And woods were brighleneck and soft 
gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-dad vales : 

The clouds were far beneath me \ bathed 
in light, 

They gathered mid-w'ay round the wooded 
height. 

And, in their failing glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle ovei thrown. 

As many a pinnacle, with sliifiing glance, 
'Ihiough the gieymist tlirust up its shat- 
tered lancc, 

And rocking on the cliff was left 
The daik ]niie blasteil, bare, and cleft ! 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowetl the lich valley, and the river's 
flow 

Was d likened by the foic-it’s shade, 

()i gbsicncd in the white cascade; 

Wlicre upward, in the melKiw blush of day 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral w Ay. 

Longjplllow. 

HISS.— The Foolishness or Sublimity of a 

The sound of a trumpet suggests the 
dreadful idea of a b.atllc, and of the ap- 
proach of aimed men ; but to all. men 
brought up at Queen’s College, Oxford, it 
must be assoei itcd with eating and drink- 
ing, foi they are always called to dinner 
by sound of triimiicl : ami 1 have a little 
(laughter at home, tvho, if she heard the 
Sound of a trumpet, would lun to the win- 
dow e\ pci ting to see the piipj)ct-show of 
Punch, winch is carried about the streets. 
So with a hiss ; a hiss is either foolish, or 
I’ciuendoiis, or sublime. 'J'he hissing of 
a pamake is absurd; the first faint hiss 
that u-iscs from the exticmily of the pit on 
the evening of a new jday, sinks the soul 
of the author within him, and makes him 
cuise Imnsclf and his Thalia! the liissing 
of a cobra di capcllo is .sublime, — it is the 
whisper of death ! — S. Smith. 

HISTORY.— The Advantages of 
History makes a young man to be old 
without either wrinkles or grey hairs, pri- 
vileging him with the experience of age 
without either the infirmities or incon- 
veniences thereof. — Dr. Fuller. 

HISTORY. — Citing the Examples of 

To cite the examples of history', in order 
to animate u$ to virtue, or to arm us with 
foititude, this it is to call up the illui>trioUs 
dead lo insjiirc and improve the living. — 
CoLroN. 

HISTORY.— Definitions of 
llisfoty may be defined as the biography 
of nations. — ^D r. Arnold. 
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HISTORY.— Definitions of 

History is the history of men and women. 
—Canon Kingsley, 

History is the compliment of poetry. — 
Stephens. 

HISTORY.— Different Kinds of 
The Crccian history is a poem, Latin 
history a picture, modern history a chronicle. 
— Chateau BRIAN D. 

HISTORY.— The Essentials of 

A real history must omit nothing that is 
esseniial for clear knowledge and sound 
judgment : and it must be something more 
than a diy compendium of dates and facts, 
or a series of disjointed essays. It must 
have unity and cnliiety of organism and 
purpose ; and it must have artistic propor- 
tions, Moreover, even as the hiograpbj of 
an individual is valueless without some 
knowleilge of those with whom he had 
dealings, and of the society in wdiich he 
moveil, it is iieccssaiy to accompany the 
history of any one Stale with sketches of 
t)ther Slates, and of thcgencial progress of 
events in the civilized world.— Crlasy, 

HISTORY.— Facts of 

As the double-stars, though .sundered far, 

Seem to the nake<l eye a single star, 

So facts of history, at a 'distance se*n, 

Into one common point of light eoiivcne. 

LuNGI'ELLOW, 

HISTORY. — The Greatest Scene in Modern 
Luther's ap])carauce at the Diet of 
Worms., on the 17th of April, 1521, may 
he* considered as thegi’eatest scene in modern 
European hisloiy ; the point, indeed, from 
which the whole subsequent hisloiy of 
civilr/atiun takes its rise. * * « The 

wt»rld’s pom]) and power sits there on this 
luiiid : on that .stands up for God's truth 
one man, Ilaiis Jmthcr, the poor miner's 
son. * ^ * It is, as we say, the greatest 
moment in the m<rdern history of man. 
English Puritanism, England and its Par- 
liamcnls, America’s vast work these tw’o 
centuries, French Resolution, Europe and 
its work everywhere at present — the germ 
of it all lay there; had Luther in that 
moment done other, it had all been other- 
wise.— Carlyle. 

HISTORY.— LitUe Real 
We must consider how very little history 
there is ; 1 mean — real, authentic history. 
That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as 
trtir; but all the colouring, all the philo- 
so^ of bistoiy, is conjecture.- Dr. JoiiN- 
fiON. 
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HISTORY— a Regiater of Crimea and 
Miseries. 

History is but a kind of Newgate calendar, 
a register of the crimes and miseries that 
man has inflicted on his fellow-man. ^ It is 
a huge hbel on human nature, to which we 
iuduslripusly add page after page, volume 
after volume, as if we were building up a 
monument to the honour lather than the 
infamy of our sjiecies. If we turn over the 
pages of these chronicles that man has 
'written of himself, what are the chai actors 
dignified by the a]'>pellation ot “gieat,” and 
held up to the admiration of posterity ? 
lyiaius, lobbers, conquerors, itnowncd 
only for the iiiagnitiide of their misdeeds 
and the stupendous wrongs and miseries 
they have inflicted on mankind— warriors 
who ha\e liiied iheniselvcs lo the trade of 
blood, not iium motives of virtuous jialiiot- 
ism, f>r to protect the iniuied and defence- 
less but merely lo gain the vaunted gloiy of 
being suc(‘essful in massacreiiig their fellow- 
beings ! What are the great events tliat 
coii'jtitutc a glorious era ? The fall of cm- 
piics — the desolation of happy countries — 
splendid cities smoking in their ruins— the 
pioudcst works of ait tumbled in the dust 
— the shiieks and groans of whole nations 
ascending unto heaven. — W, Irving. 

HOLIDAY.— A Child’s Midsummer 

There is no ]>lcasure tliat I have experi- 
enced like a child's midsummer holiday — 
the time, 1 mean, when two or three of us 
used go away up the brook, and take our 
dinners with us, and come home at night, 
tired, Jiajjpy, scratched beyond recognition, 
with a great nosegay, three little tiout, and 
one shoe, the other having been used for a 
boat till it had gone down with all hands 
out of soundings. How poor our Derby 
day*., our Giecnwich dinners, our evening 
parlies after that ! Depend upon it, a man 
never experiences such jilcasiire or grief after 
fourteen yeai s as he docs before, unless, in 
some cases, in his first love-making, when 
the sensation is new to him.— CANON 
Kingslev. 

HOLIDAYS.— WiBhed-for 

If all the year were ] ‘laying holidays, 

To spoil would ]»c as texiious as work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d* 
for come, 

And nothing pleases but rare accidents. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

HOLINESS. — The Apprehension and 
Practice of 

By the illumination of God the Spirit, 
the understanding conceives holiness; the 
will resolves on holiness ; and the life pro* 
duces holiness. — W. Secker. 
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HOLINBSS.^The Beauty of 
What beauty can compare with that of 
the soul ? and what beauty of the soul can 
compare with that of holiness? This is 
the beauty of angels ; yea, of God Himself. 
— J. A. Jamrs. 

HOLINESS^rom Christ. 

As the wax hath line for line from the 
seal, the child limb for limb, feature for 
feature, from the father, so is holiness in 
us from Christ. — P. Henry. 

HOLINESS.— Feigned 

Feigned holiness is a double evil,— St. 
Jerome. 

HOLINESS.— The Love of 

Unless the love of holiness be a principle 
implanted in^the heart, the practice of piety 
and virtue wiii be variable and irregular. — 
Grosc. 

HOLINESS.— True 

True holiness consists in confoimity to 
the nature and will of God. — LrcAS. 

HOMAGE— the Act of a Feudal Tenant. 

Homage was originally the act of a feudal 
tenant, by which lie declared himself, on 
his Icnccs, to be the hommai>eo\ liimdin.m of 
his loul ; hence the term is used to denote 
reverential submission or respect. — Dr. 
Webster. 

Homage. — T he Proper Subjects for 

We pay our homage to men of pre- 
eminent usefulness and virtue. — Dr. Wlb- 
.S7ER. 

HOME — a Blissful Resort. 

Home is the resoit 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, 
where, 

Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

J. Thomson. 

HOME. — The Bonds of 

Tlie bonds of home and of family, if lost 
by misfortune or sin, can never be restored. 
Nothing can adf‘quately compensate fdr the 
loss of the love of father and mother, of 
sister and brother ; that is the sacred bond 
of life. — Barry, 

HOME. — Children Complete a 

We have no perfect idea of a home with- 
out children. Tt may possess every material 
and nccessaiy comfort ; and its hearth-stone 
may shine with a frame as pure and as con- 
stant as the vestal fire; but without the 


pattering of little feet, and the merry rin^^ 
ing of treble voices, in its apartments, it 
is^* found wanting.” Little children com- 
plete and crown every home on earth; 
such indeed is the design of Heaven. — Dr. 
Davies. 

HOME.— The First 

God made the first man after a divine 
original, and after a divine original, too. 
He made the first home.— J. B. Brown. 

HOME.— The Happiest 

Depend upon it, that home is the happiest 
where kindness, interest, politeness, and 
attention are shown. — S pooner. 

HOME. — Hopes of Dying at 
As a hare, whom hounds and horns 
pursue, 

T*ant5 to the place from whence at first she 
flew, 

1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Ifeic to leturn, — and die at home at last. 

Goldsmith, 

HOME. — The House became a 

When the carpenter has finished your 
house and hands you the key, that is not 
youi home ; it is not yet complete. I re- 
member wh.it liappcncJ with my own h jme, 
how it had been fui nisheJ came the 
wife, and then one child, anil llien another, 
and so by de<rrees tics were ailded, and the 
house gicw into a home. — TI. W. Belciter. 

HOME. —The Influence of 

Those of you who are best acquainted 
with the world, or w’ho have read most cx- 
teu'^ively the histones of men, wnll allow 
that, in the formation of chaiacter, the 
most telling influence is the early home. 
It IS that home which often in boyhood 
has foimed bcfoiehand our most famous 
scholars, our most celebiated heroes, our 
most devoted missionaiies ; and even when 
men have gro^vn up reckless and repro- 
bate, and have broken all restmints, human 
and divine, the last anchor which has 
dragged, the last cable they have been able 
to snap, is the memory which moored tliem 
to a virtuous home. — D r. J. Hamii/ion. 

HOME — an Institution. 

Home is the grandest of all institutions. 
— Spurgeon. 

HOME. — The Love of 
I would fly from the city, would fly from its 
csre, w 

To my own native plants and my flowers 
so frur, 
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To the cool grassy shade and the nvulet 
bright, 

Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom 
of light , 

Again would I vien the old cotHgc so dear, 
wheie 1 sported a babe without son on or 
fear , 

I would leave this great city, so brilliant 
and gay, 

1 or a peep at my home on this fair summer 
diy 

I have friends whom I lose and nould 
leave with regrt-t, * 

But the love of my home, oh ’ tis icndtiei 
yet —Davidson 

HOME —No Place like 
Mid pleasures and pal ices though we may 
roam, 

Be It ever so humble, there *s no place like 
home — Payne 

HOME— not in Place 

There is no home m h ills of pndi , 

Ihey aie too high, and cold, and vnde , 

No homo IS by the wandciei found , 

*1 IS not in pi ICC , it hath no bound , 

It IS a arcling atmosphere, 

Investing all the heait holds dear , 

A law of striiige attracts e force. 

That holds the feelin,,s in Ihtir course , 

It IS a prcsi nee undefined, 

0 ershadowing the conscious mmd, 

W here love and duty sncttly Idf nd 
To consecrate the name of friend 

CONDEK 

HOME — the Place of Confidence 
Home IS tne one place m all this woild 
where hearts art sure of each otliei It is 
the plate of confidence It is the place 
where we tear off that mask of guarded 
and suspicious coldness which the workl 
forces us to wear m self defence, and where 
we pour out the unieservecl communi 
cations of full and confiding hearts It 
IS the spot where expressions of tender 
ness guui out without any sensation of 
awkwardness and without any dread of 
ridicule -F W Robertson 

HOME — The Pleasures of on Humble 

An humble roof, plain bed and homely 
board 

More clear untainted pleasures do afford 
Than all the tumult of vam greatness brmgs 
To kings or to the favourites of kings 

A. Cowley 

HOME,— The Bweetnesa of 

What can be sweeter than our native home' 
ThitljlJiri^jr ease and soft repose we comet 
HomeiH the sacred refuge of our hfe : 
Seemed 'from all approach bat a wife 
^ Dryden. 


HOME —A Visit to a Deserted 
Let pensive memoiy trace her 'ii/ontbd 
lound 

In these familiar nalks , — ’tisfaiiy gro«nsd< 
Still to hci view upheld in bright array, 
Birds in the boweis, and loses evfr g^iy: 
Let grateful thought with deeper mtf*>lngs 
loam 

Thiough each loved haunt of this deserted 
home 

Long from the social altar, year by year, 
Jhe pjtiiaiih*s piayer went up accepted 
htie, 

And lo • in answer to the faithful call. 

On children s children showers of blessings 
fall 

Fmbowered retreat ' how fair to Christianas 
eyes 

Sure I w IS heaven s gate ' a nursery for the 
skies' -jANi lAYLOR 

HOME AND FRIENDS 

Oh ' there s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as lltaven dcsit^ntd it , 

Nor need we roam to bun 5 it home, 

I hough few there be tint find it 
"W e seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what 11 iture found us, 

1 01 life hath here no charms so dear 
As home and fi lends aiound us 

Wt ft destioy the present joy 
Por future hopes— •'iid piaise them , 
Whilst flowcis as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we d but stoop tonise them , 

Ft 1 things afar still sweetest are 
When youths bnght spell hath bound 
us. 

But soon we re taught the earth hath nought 
Like home and friends around us 

The friends that speed m time of need, 
When hojie s last reed is shaken, 

Do show us still that, come what will. 

We arc not quite forsaken 
Though all were nigh, if but the light 
From friendship’s altar crown’d us, 

’T would prove the bliss of earth was this — 
Our homes and friends around us 

i Swain 

HOMELESS— aa the Wind. 

I am as homeless as the wind that moans 
And wanders through the streets 

Longfellow 

HONESTY —The Advantagee of 
There is no man, but for his own mterest 
hath an obligation to be honest there may 
be sometimes temptaftons to be o^erwue, 
but all cards cast up, he shall find it the 
greatest ease, the highest profit, the bc»t 
pleasure, the most safety, and Jhe noblest 
tame, to lay hold of the noms of this altar, 
which, m all assays, can m itself protect 
him.— F eltham. 
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^DKfrATY**»Demooatrated. 

A'^Sxiodon merchant, while he was Itay* 
'isig^in 1^ countty with a fnend, happened 
«p ttentMttt that he intended, the next year, 
to nny a ^eket m the lottery . his fiiend 
de^pia he would buy one for him at the 
same time, which, of course, was very 
■wiUmgly agreed to The conversation 
dropped, the ticket never arrived, and the 
whole ai&ir was entnely forgotten, vhen 
the country gentleman received information 
that the ticket purchased for him hy^ his 
fnend had come up a prize of ;f 20 ,ooo 
Upon his arnvol m London, he inquired 
of his fnend where he hod put the ticket, 
and why he had not informed him that it 
was purchased,, ** I bought them both the 
same day. mine and jour ticket, and I flung 
them into a diawer of my bureau, aid I 
never thought of them afterwaids ’ “ But 

how do you distinguish one ticket from the 
other? and why am I the holder of the 
fortunate ticket more tha» you ’ ” ** Why 

at the time I put them into the diavi er I 
put a little mark in ink upon the ticket 
which 1 resolved should be yours, md 
upon re opening the dialer 1 found that 
the one so marked i^as the foitunate ticket ” 
— Smith 

HONESTY— Enjoined 

With honest hear^ on your way, 
Doi»n to your burial sod, 

And never for i moment stray 
Beyond the path of God 

And everything along your way 
In colours blight shall shine , 

The water from the jug of clay 
Shall taste like costly wine Holt 7 

HONESTY —Not Grained in 

Persons lightly dipped, not grimed, m 
genet ous honesty, are but pale in goodness 
—Sir T. Browne, 

HONESTY —Moral 

They that cry down moral honesty cry 
down thalVhich is a great part of religion 
— my duty towards God, and my duty 
towards man Wliat care 1 to see a man 
run after a sermon, if he cozen and cheat 
as soon as he comes home ? On the other 
side, morality must not be without religion, 
for if so, it may change as I see convenient 
Religion must govern it He that has no 
religion to govern his morality is not better 
than my mastiff dog: So long as you stroke 
and please him, and do not pinch him, he 
will play with you as finely as mav be he 
IS a very food moral master ; but if you 
hmt him, he will fly m jrour face,— 
Srlbbn. 


Honesty needs neither disguise nor oma- 
mentk-^TWAY. 

HONESTY —Rich 

Rich honcitty 
Dwells like a miser, in a poor house , 

As your pearl m your foul oyster 

SlIAKSFEARF 

HONEY— of Language. 

The king hath found 
Matter against him th^t for ever mars 
The honey of his lan^age 

Shakspbake. 

HONOUR— a Bubble 
Honour is like the glassy bubble 
Which cost philosophers such trouble. 
Where, one part crack*d the whole does fly, 
And wits arc ciack*d to find out why. 

S Butler 

HONOUR— after Death 

W ith his dead bones no longer war have I, 
Boldly he died, and nobly was he slain , 
Thi n let us not that honour him deny* 

W Inch after death alonely doth remain 

Tasso. 

HONOUR - The Estimate of 
In the estimate of honour, ue should 
kain to value the gifts of nature above 
those of fortune , to esteem m OUT an- 
cestois the qualities that best promote the 
Intel ests of society, and to pronounce the 
descendant oi a king less tiuly noble thain 
tile oflspiing of a man of genius, whose 
wrilints will iDstnici or delight the latest 
IKisteiity — CiiiJBON 

HONOUR —False 

I Use honour, like a comet, blazes broad. 
But blazes for extinction Real ment 
Shines like th’ eternal sun, to shme for 
e\ei — Sir J Hill 

HONOUR —The Height of 

No man to offend— 

Ne’er to reveal the secrets of a fnend ; 
Either to suffer, than to do a wrong, 
lo make the heart no stranger to the 
tongue , 

Provoked, not to betray an enemy, 

Nor at his meat I choke with flattery ; 
Blushlesb to tell wherefore 1 wear ipy scars, 
Or fot my conscience, or my country’s 
wars. 

To aira al just things, if we’ve wildly run 
Into offences, wish them all undo^ 

*T|s p( or, m gnef for a wrong don«^ to 
Honour to dm to live, and satisfy. 

MA9611|^SR. 
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HONOUR.— The Lawa of 1 

The fear o* hell's a hangman’s whip 
To hand the wretch in order ; 

But where ye feci your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border : 

Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a* side pretences ; 

And resolutely keep its laws. 

Uncaring consequences. — R. Burns. 

HONOUR.— The Narrow Strait of 

Honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. 

Shakspearic. 

HONOUR.— Obedience to 
If honour calls, where’er she points the 
way, 

The sons of honour follow and obey. 

Churchill. 

HONOUR.— The Post of 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. 

Addison. 

HONOUR — Rooted in Dishonour. 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaitliful kept him falsely true 
TlnnvsoN. 

HONOUR— Unstable. 

Honour is unstable and seldom the same ; 
for she feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle 
as her food. She builds a lofty structure 
on the sandy foundation of the esteem of 
those who are of all beings the most subject 
to change.— Colton. 

HONOUR.— Wicked Men Attain to 

In the time of confusion wicked men 
attain to honour ; and that seat of dignity 
whereof in a peaceable commonwealth they 
despaired, in the time of trouble they hope 
to procure.— C alderwood. 

HONOUR.— Wounding 

Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths 
Than wound my honour. — ^Addison. 

HONOURS— in Early Life. 

When honours come to us, rather than 
we to them, when they meet ns, as it were, 
in the vestibule of life, it is well if our 
enemies can say no more against us than 
that we are too young for our dignities ; it 
would be much worse for us if they could 
tay that we axe too old for them ; time will 
destroy the first objection, but confirm the 
second. —C olton. 

HONOURS.— Hereditaxy 
Hereditary honours are a noble and 
aplmdid trasure to descendants.— Plato. 


HOPE.— The Activity of 
Hope is an active grace; it is called a 
lively hope. Hope is like the spring in the 
watch, it sets all the wheels of the soul in 
motion ; hope of a crop makes the hus- 
bandman sow his seed ; hope of victory 
makes the soldier fight ; and a true hope of 
glory makes a Christian vigorously pursue 
glory.— T. Watson. 

HOPE — as an Anchor. 

As our life is a sea, hope is compared to 
an anchor, which makes us stand steady in 
a storm.— PoLlilLL. 

HOPE — Beneficial. 

Hope is the most beneficial of all the 
affections ; and doth much to the prolong- 
ation of life, if it be not too often frustrated ; 
but entertaineth the fancy with an expecta- 
tion of good : Iherefore they which fix and 
propound to themselves some end, as the 
maik and scope of their life, and continually 
and by degrees go forward in the same, 
are for the most part long-lived ; insomuch, 
that when they are come to the lop of their 
hope, and can go no higher therein, they 
commonly droop, and live not long after. 
So that hope is a leaf-joy, which may be 
beaten out to a great extension, like gold. 
—Lord Bacon. 

HOPE — a Bright-eyed Queen. 

Hope rules a land for ever green ; 

All powers that serve tlie Iwight-eyed 
queen 

Are confident and gay ; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear ; 

Points she to aught ? — ^thc bliss draws near, 
And fancy smooths the way. 

W. Wordsworth. 

HOPE.— The Charma of 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden 
grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every 
woe : 

Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid 
hour, 

The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer 
bower : 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on the 
wing. 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits 
bring 1 

What viewless forms the .£oUan organ 
play, 

And sweep the furrow’d lines of anxious 
thought away I— T. Campbell. 

HOPE— Defened. ^ 

The sickening pong of hope deferred. 

Sir. W, Scott. 
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HOPB.*-^The Delusiveness of 

It is a delusive phantom in the hour of 
need.— Pr. Arnoi.d. 

HOPE.— The Drafts of 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and 
Experience is his banker ; hut his drafts 
are seldom honoured, since there is often 
a heavy balance against him, because he 
draws largely on a small capital, is not yet 
ill possession, and if he were, would du. — 
Colton. 

HOPE. — The Faithlessness of 

Piimrval Hope ! the Aonion Muses say— 
When Man and Nature mourned their 
decay i — 

When every form of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earlh below ; — 
When Murder bared his arm, and i am pant 
War 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car : — 
When Peace and Meicy, banish’d from the 
plain, 

Sprung on the viewless wnnds to heaven 
again ; 

All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But lli'pe, the charmer, linger’d still* be- 
hind. —T. CAMI'BLLL. 

H O PE — I ndiscreet. 

Tt often digs its own grave with the spade 
ol indiscretion.— M Kb. S. C. Hall. 

HOPE.— The Influence of 

Hope causes the shipwrecked mariner, 
■when no land appears around, to strike 
out in the midst of the waves. The skill 
of the physician has often confessed itself 
baffled, but hope still lingered while life is 
ebbing. The prisoner hopes for safety in 
his prison ; while the man hanging on the 
cross offers up prayers for release. — O vid. 

HOPE— while Life Lasts. 

While there is life theie is hope. — Cicero. 

HOPE. — The Perpetuity of 

Ho[>e springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

Pope. 

HOPE.— The Power of 
Give her but a hair-breadth to stand on, 
and on ^kat she will rear a fabric lofty as 
the firmament, and radiant as heaven itself I 
— E. Davies. 

HOPS.— The Seat of 

On Truth’s substantial rock, Hope takes 
her seat, 

While waves tumultuous dash against her 
feet 9 


The sky with blackness now becomes o’er- 
spread ; 

The tempest threatens her devoted head ; 
Louder and louder still, the thunders 
sound ; 

The lightning flings its fearful glare around ; 
Creation lremble.s ; but fast anchored there, 
Hope sits unshaken, never in despair; 

With eyes turned upward, whence her help 
descends, 

She w^its expecting till the terape.st ends. 
Dr. Holmes. 

HOPE.— The Shining of 

Hojie, like the stars of evening, shines 
the sweetest and the brightest when life 
seems the gloomiest and (.larkest. — Dr, O. 
Winslow. 

HOPE.— True 

'1 1 lit hope is swdft, and flies with swrallow’s 

wings, 

KiiigH it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings.— S hakspeake. 

HOPES. — The Decay of Fondest 

Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s houn 
Pvc seen my fondest hopes decay ! 

I never loved a tree or flower, 

But ’t was the first to fade away : 

1 novel nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glaii me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die ! 

T. Moore. 

HOPES — not to be Described. 

Iheie are hopes, the bloom of w-hose 
beauty would be spoiled by the trammels of 
desciiptiou ; too lovely, too delicate, too 
sacied for words, they should be only known 
through the sympathy of hearts. — DiCKENS. 

HOR. — Mount 

Mount Hor is a lonely peak, seen at a 
great distance fiom the deseit, and consti- 
tutes one of the hndniaiks by which the 
Arab guides his way. On its summit, 
Aaron, the first high-priest of Israel, 
breathed his last prayer, closed his eyes on 
his son— his successor in the sacerdotal 
office, and opened them again in heaven* 
Here his mortal remains were interred, and 
a white building, called the tomb of Aaron, 
is a conspicuous object in the view. Ma- 
hometans and Christians reverence it alike, 
and it is safe from the ravages even of the 
Arab of the desert A landmark in the 
bleak scenery, within sight of the desolate 
city of Edom and iiS*' pillared rocks over- 
looking the Dead Sea, it is a fit place Mr 
the tomb of the high-priest, and stands con- 
secrated for ever. An imperishable testi- 
monfad of the truth of the Bibl& a stem 
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witness of the fulfibnenf of prophecy,— a 
cursed dty and a cursed mountain on either 
side of it, it arrests the traveller’s eye from 
afar, and fills him with awe and fear as it 
silently and perpetually speaks of God. — 
Headley. 

HORBB.'— Mount 

Mount Horcb not being so isolated as 
Ararat or Sinai, does not occupy so definite 
a place in nature or history as they. One of 
the group that surrounds Sinai, it presents 
the same barren and desolate appearance, 
and stands amid the same bleak and forbid- 
ing scenery. The shadow of Sinai falls 
on it, and they are linked together in im- 
mortal brotherhood. Still Iloreb has been 
consecrated more than once. Moses learned 
his fiist lessons around its base, and amid 
its solitudes formed the thoughtful, stern, 
and decided character which reiuleied him 
fit to be the leader of Israel. More : wan- 
dering one morning along its slopes, he saw 
before him a solitary bush. Every branch 
was a fiery branch, and eveiy leaf a leaf of 
fire, tliat glowed unwasted in the still flame. 
As he stood amazed and awe-struck at the 
sight, a voice, whose tones were yet to be 
familiar to his ear, exclaimed — “ Take thy 
shoes fiom off thy feet, for the place on 
which thou standest is holy ground.” Here 
Moses received his first commission, and 
here was God’s first outward demonstration 
to him in behalf of Israel. Such was the 
first memorable scene on Horcb. — Head- 
ley. 

HORROR.— The Pomp of 
Horror in all his pomp was there, 

Mute and magnificent without a tear. 

Dryden. 

HORRORS. — Supped with 
The time has been my senses would have 
cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life weie in 't ; I have supp’d full with 
horrors. — Shakspeare. 

HORSE. — The Characteristics of a 
A generous creature a horse is, sensible 
in some sort of honour ; and made most 
handsome by that which deforms men most 
— piide.— Dr, Fuller. 

HORSE. — Freedom by a 

Nature imprints upon whate’er we sec, 

That has a heart and life in It — ^Be tree ; 

The beasts are charter’d — neither age nor 

force 

Can quell the love of freedom in a horse : j 
He breaks the cord that held him to the 
wk, 

Amcif conscious of his unencumber’d back, | 
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Snufis up the morning air, forgets the r^n, 
Tx)ose il;y his forelock and his ample nian^ 
Responsive to the distant neigh he neighs, 
Nor stops, till overlooking all delays, 

He finds the pasture where his fellows 
graze. — C owper. 

HORSE. — The Statelineaa and Majesty of a 

For stateliness and majesty, what is com* 
paiable to a horse? — SiR T. More. 

HORSES — in Battle. 

TJic extent to which a charger can appre- 
hend the perils of a battle-field may be 
easily undci rated by one who confines his 
observation to horses still carrying their 
riders ; for as long as a troop-horse in 
action feels the weight and hand of a 
master, his dcej> trust in man keeps him 
seemingly free from gieat terror, and he 
goes through the fight, unless wounded, 
n<» though it wcie a field-day at home ; but 
the moment that death, or a disabling 
wound, deprives him of his rider, he seems 
all at once to learn what a battle is, to per- 
ceive its real dangers with the clearness of a 
human being, and to be agonized with 
horror of the fate he may incur for want of 
a Iiancf to guide him. Careless of the mere 
thunder of guns, he shows plainly enough 
that he more or less knows the dread accent 
that is used by missiles of war whilst cut- 
ting their way through the air ; for as often 
as these sounds disclose to him the near 
passage of bullet or round shot, he shrinks 
and cringes ; his eye-balls protrude. Wild 
with fright, lie docs not most commonly 
gallop home into camp, llis instinct seems 
rather to tell him that what safety, if any, 
there is for him must be found in the ranks ; 
and he rushes at the first squadron he can 
find, urging piteously, yet with violence, 
that he too, by right, is a troop-hoi-se— that 
he too is willing to charge, but not to be 
left behind— that he must and he will “fall 
in.” Sometimes a riderless charger, thus 
bent on aligning with fellow's, will not 
be content to range himself on the flank of 
the line, but dart at some point in the 
squadron which he seemingly judges to be 
his own rightful place, and strive to force 
himself in. Riding, as it is usual for the 
commander to do, some way in advance of 
his regiment, Loid George Paget was e.spe- 
cially tormented and pressed by the riderless 
horses who chose to turn round and align 
with him. At one time there were three or 
four of these horses advancing close abreast 
of him on one side, and as many as five on 
the other. Impelled by terror, by gre- 
garious instinct, and by their habit of 
ranging in line, they “closed in" upon 
Ixird George so as to besmear his ovenills 
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with blood from the gory flanks of the 
nearest intruders, and oblige him to use his 
sword.— K inglakb. 

HOSPITAL.— Kindness in a 
She stirred — ^the place seem’d new and 
strange as death. 

The ^\hitc strait bed, with others strait and 
white, 

Like graves dug side by side, at measured 
lengths, 

And quiet people walking in and out 
With wonderful low' voices and st»ft steps. 
And appaiitional equal care for each 
Astonish’d her with order, silence, law : 
And when a gentle hand hehl out a cup, 
She look it as you do at ‘sacrament, 

Half aw'ed, half melted — not being used, 
indeed. 

To so much love as makes the form of love 
And courtesy of manners. * * * 

How many desolate creatures on the earth 
Have learnt the simple dues of fellow'^hip 
And social comfort in a hospital, 

As Marian did ! She lay there, stunn’d, 
half tranced, 

And wish’d at intervals of growing sense, 
She might be sicker yet, if sickness made 
The wiidd so marvellous kind, the air, so 
hush’d, 

And all her wake-time quiet as a sleep : 

For now she undci stood (as such things 
were) 

flow sickness ended very oft in heaven, 
Among the unspoken raptuies. Yet more 
sick, 

And surelier happy. Then she dropp’d 
her lids, 

And fo]<ling up her hands as flowers at 
night. 

Would lose no moment of the blessed time. 

Mrs. Browning. 

HOSPITALITY.— The Aroma of True 
It is granted to the choicest souls only to 
embellish the daily board, whether homely 
or regal, wdth the aroma of true hospi- 
tality. — Bli ham-Edwards. 

HOSPITALITY.— Conduct In Showing 
Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 

Who drives the free, or stays the hasty 
friend ; 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule 
exprest — 

Welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest.— Pope. 

HOSPITALITY. — Indiaerimlnate 
The days of Queen Elizabeth have been 
extolled as the days of genuine hospitality. 
The doors were fJirown open, and, at the 
sound of the dinner-bell, ail the neighbour- 
ing country crowded to the smoking table. 


Yet it has been justly doubled whether this 
indiscriminate hospitality was laudable. 
There was something generous and magni- 
ficent in the idea; ana it gave the nobles 
iu the land the influence of kings in their 
neighbourhood. Yet it proceeded from the 
love of power and from ostentation ; and 
it produced gluttony, drunkenness, and all 
their consequent vices. — Dr. Knox. 

HOSPITALITY.— The Pleasures of 
Blest be the spot where cheerful guests 
retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening 
fire : 

Blest that abode where want and pain 
despair, 

And cveiy stranger finds a ready chair : 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty 
crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests, or pranks, that never 
fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

Goldsmith. 

HOSTILITIES.— The Way to Carry on 

"We have shown ourselves generous ad- 
versaries, and have carried on even olt lios- 
tiJitics with Iminanily. — B p. Attkrbury. 

HOT-BED— The Building of a 

First he bids spread 

Dry fern, or littered hay, that may imbibe 
The ascending damps ; then leisurely im- 
pose, 

And lightly shaking it with agile hand, 
Fiom the full fork the saturated straw. 
What longest binds the closest forms secure 
The shapely side, that as it rises takes, 

By just degrees, an overhanging breadth, 
Sheltering the base with its projecting eaves. 
Th’ uplifted frame, compact at every joint, 
And overlaid with clear translucent glass, 
He settles next upon the sloping mount 

COWPER. 

HOTEL. — Living at an 
A man living at an hotel is like a grape 
vine in a flower-pot — moveable, carried 
around from place, docked at the root and 
short at the top. Nowhere can a man get 
real root- room, and spread out his bianclics 
till they touch the morning and the evening, 
but in his own liouse. — H. W, Beecher. 

HOURS. — The Consecration of the 
The man who consecrates his hours 
By vig’rous effort and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sling of life and 
death ; 

lie walks with Natura, and her paths are 
peace.— D r. E. Ygung. 
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HOURS — ^have Wings. 

Hours have wings, and fly up to the 
Author of Time, and carry news of our 
usage : all our prayers cannot entreat one 
of them to return, or slacken liis pace. — 
Zimmerman. 

HOUSEHOLD.— A Traitor to the 

Any feeling that lakes a man away fiom 
his home, is a traitor to the household. — 
11. W. BeJj-CIILR. 

HOUSES. — The Decoration of 

The wealthy and the noble, when they ex- 
pend large sums in decorating their houses 
with the rare and costly efforts of gtiiiiis, — 
with busts from the chisel of a Canova, and 
with cartoons fiom the pencil of a Raphael, 
arc to be commended if they do not staiul 
still here^ but go on to bestow some pains 
and cost that the master himself be not 
inferior to the mansion, and that tlie o\\ iu*r 
be not the only thing that is htlle amid 
everything that is great. — CoLioN. 

HOUSES. — The most Preferable 

i louses are built to live in, and not to 
look on ; thcicfire lot use be prclerrcd be- 
fore uniformity, except wlicre both may be 
had. Reave the goodly fabric'* of hou'.es 
for beauty only to the enchanted pal.ice* of 
the poets, who build them with small cost. 
— Lord Bacon. 

HOUSES — as Temples. 

If men lived like men indeed, their houses 
wouM be temples— -temples which wc should 
hardly dare to injure, and in which it w'ould 
make us holy to be permitted to live.-— 
Ruskin. 

HOUSE-WIPE.— A Wife must be a 

The (Grecians had a custom, that when 
the new-married wife was brought home to 
her husband’s house, they burnt the a.xle- 
tree of the W'aggoii before the doors, to 
show that she must now dwell there, anil 
not depait thence; and the Romans had 
a custom, that when the bride came to the 
entry of her husband’s house, the bride- 
groom took her by the wings of her gown, 
and lifted her so high, that she stiuck her 
head and the door-post together, and so set 
her within the doors, to teach her, by the 
remembrance of tlrnt blow, not to go often 
forth out of her husband’s hou’ie; and the 
I'gyptians did give no shoes unto their 
wives, but suffered them to go barefoot, 
because they should abide at home. Hence 
it is that a woman is compared to a snail, 
that never goes abroad but with her house 
upon her head.— Rhodiginus. 


HUMANITY. -Good Seed Sown in ^ 
Humanity 

Is not a field where tarts and thorns alone 
Are left to spring; good seed hath there 
been sown 

With no unsparing hand. Sometimes the 
shoot 

Is choked with weetls, or withers on a stone; 
Rut in a kindly soil it strikes its root, 

And dourisheth, and bringeth foith abun- 
dant iiuit.— Dr. Southey. 

HUMANITY.— A Lesson of 

The night after the Battle of Bassano 
the moon lose cloudless and brilliant over 
the sanguinary scene. Napoleon, who sel- 
dom exhibited even exhilamtion of spirits 
in the hour of victory, rode, accoinp.inic(l 
by his slafT, over the pl.iin covered with the 
bodies of the dying and the dead, ant’, 
silent and thoughtful, seemed lost in p.sinfiil 
reveiic. It was midnight. The confusion 
and the uproar of the battle had passe i 
a.vay, and the deep silence of (he calm 
slailight night was only disturbed by 
the nioaiis of the wounded and dying. 
Suddenly a d»)g spiaiig tiom beneath the 
cloak of his dead master, and rushed to 
Napoleon as if frantically imploring his 
aid, and then loished back .again to the 
m.anglcd corji^c, licking the blood from its 
face and hands, ami howling most piteously. 
Napoleon was deeply moved by the affecting 
scene, and turned to his ofTicers, with hit 
hand pointed towaids the faithful dog, ami 
savl with evident emotion — “ There, gentle- 
men, that (log leaches us a lesson of hu- 
manity. ” — Deni on. 

HUMANITY.— The Spring-Tide of 
Even as we see the vivifying influence of 
spring making itself felt Ihioughout creation, 
as well in the lofty mountains as in the 
lowest dells, invading the most hidden spots, 
penetiating the roughest rocks, repeating 
the miracle of the blossoming of Aaron’s 
rod on myriads and myri.ids of branches, 
and sjircading beauty and fragrance amidst 
the dwellings of man, thu? wdl the influence 
of the fipring-tide of humanity be felt 
throughout the world. — Adler. 

HUMANITY. — Wisdom Tempered with 
The most eloquent sjieakcr, the most 
ingenious writei-, and the most accom- 
plished statesman, cannot effect so much as 
the mere presence of the man who tempers 
his wisdom and his vigour with humanity. 
—Lava ter. 

HUMAN-KIND.— The Lords of 

Stem o’er each bosom Reason holds her 
state. 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 
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Pride in tlteir p6rt. defiance in their eye, 

I see the lotds of numan^kind pass by : 
Intent on hig'h deai^s, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashioird, fresh from Nature’s 
haricl, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control, 
While e’en the peasant boasts these rights 
to scan 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Goldsmith. 

HUMILITY.— The Assumption of 
The assumption of the garb of humility, 
in all its shades, is generally but an expres- 
sion of a proud mind. — K. Cecil. 

HUMILITY — the Corrective for Vainglory. 

Kpaminondas, that heathen captain, find- 
ing himself lifted up in the day of his 
public triumph, the next day went dr<K>p- 
ing nnd hanging down his head ; but being 
asked \khnt was the reason of his so great 
dejection, made answer: — “Yestcrd.iy I 
felt myself transported with vainglory, 
thsrcfoie I chastise myself for it to-day.” 
—Plutarch. 

H U M ILITY— Defined. 

Humility is a voluntary accepl.ince of the 
place assigned us in the hierarchy of bcihg^, 
the possession of one’s self with a modera- 
tion corresponding to our real worth, and 
which induces us to descend to that even 
which is beneath our worth. — Lacordaire. 

HUMILITY.— The End to 
The moment humility is spoken of by 
him that has it, that moment it is gone. 
It is like those delicate things which dis- 
solve the instant they are touched You 
must seek out the violet ; it does not, like 
the poppy, thrust itself upon your notice. 
The moment humility tells you — “I am 
here,” there is an end to it. — CUMMING. 

HUMILITY— Hard to be Conquered. 

Humility, that force so easy to the con- 
queror, is far from beinpj easy to the 
conquered. The good opinion of others 
affords us a measure of our unworthiness ; 
their contempt, which places us below the 
level, naturaJly rouses our sidf-assertion to 
restore an enuilibrium. When we are 
quite sure to be contradicted, there is some 
sweetness in thinking poorly of ourselves, 
nay, in speaking in that tone ; when we 
are oOQvinced that no one will dispute the 
pdpt, we are reluctant to proclaim an in- 
feriority too generally allo>wed.---<}rASPARiN. 

HUMILITY.— Learning 
The last time I saw Dr. Mather was 
in 1724. On taking my leaver he ^wnd 


me a shorter way out of the house by a 
narrow passage, which was crossed by a 
l)eam over-hera. ' We were still talking as 
I withdrew, he accompanying me behind 
and I turning towards him, when he said 
hastily — Stoop, stoop,” I did not under- 
stand him till I felt my head hit against the 
beam. He was a man who never missed 
an opportunity of giving instruction ; and 
upon this he said to me — “You are young, 
and have the world before you ; leam to 
stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss n.iny haid thumps.” This advice, 
thus beat into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me ; and 1 often think of it 
when I see pride moitified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by their carrying their 
htads loo high.— Dr. Franklin. 

HUMILITY— with Men of Noble Minds. 

Ilumility ever dwelleth with men of 
noble minds : it is a flower that prospers 
not in lean and barren soils ; but in a 
ground that is rich, it flouri^es and is 
beautiful.— D r. Fuller. 

HUMILITY.— The Model of 

Christ voluntarily mourned; because 
mourning humiliates, and He would be 
humble ; He daily suffered, because suffer- 
ing subdues the pride of human hearts, and 
He would teach us to accomplish that con- 
quest It was the humiliation of a God to 
take our nature at all ; it was the humilia- 
tion of a man to crucify that nature daily. 
He knew what sages had failed to .see, that 
it was loftiest when lowest ; that as it sank 
to humbleness it rose in gloiy. And thus 
the model of all He taught. Himself “ the 
fitst-born from the dead.” He soared to 
heaven with a spirit lowly as the grave He 
left ; thus beats there, at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, a human heart — ^the 
heart of an enthroned King— more softly 
subdued to mercy, more meekly patient 
than ever sorrowed among the loneliest 
.solitudes of earthly affliction.— W. A. 
Buti er. 

HUMILITY.— A Notable Example of 

I do not know what I may appear to the 
world ; but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the gr^t ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.— 
Sir I. Newton. 

HUMILITY— Rare. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none 
raciise, and yet everybody is content to 
ear.— S eldsn. 
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HUMILITY— in Religion. 

Should any ask me— What is the first 
thing in rebgion? I would reply — The 
first, second, and third thing therein, nay 
all, IS humility.— S t. Augushne. 

HUMILITY.— Royal 
Louis IX , King of France, was found 
mstructiag a poor kitchen -hoy j and being 
asked why he did so, replied— “The mean- 
est person hath a soul as precious as my 
oun, and bought with the same blood of 
Christ * — Arvinl. 

HUMILITY.— The Truest 

He that places himself neither liighei 
nor lower than he ought to do, txei cists the 
truest humility — ^Colton. 

HUMMING-BIRD —The 

The humming-bird * the humming bud I 
So fairy-likc and bright ; 

It lives among the sunny flowers, 

A crestiiie of delight I 

All ciimson is her shining breast. 

Like to the red, lal lost , 

ITti wit'g IS the chingoful gicon and blue 
1 hat the neck of the peacock show s 

Thou hajipy, hnppy humming bud. 

No wiiilti round thee lours, 

Thou nevci sau’st a leafless tiee. 

Nor land without swtet flouers. 

A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee foi life is gi\en ; 

Thy food, the honty fiom the flown, 

Thy dunk, the dew from he wen I 

M IIOWIIT. 

HUMOUR.— A 

When some one peculi ir qiglitv 
Doth so possess a man, th il it doth diaw 
All his effects, liis spiiits, and 1 ji'> poueis, 
In their c mfluxions all to run one m ly. 
This may be truly said to be a humour 

JONSON 

HUMOUR —Good 

It IS the oil and wine of a merry meet- 
ing — W. 1 RVINO. 

HUMOURIST —A Description of the 

A humouiist IS a ]>cfulnr fmtashe, that 
has a wonderful natunl affection to some 
particular kind of folly, to which lie ipplies 
him$elf, and in time becomes eminent ~ S. 
BniiER. 

HUNGER.— The Effect of 

By a slow decay 

Pale hunger wastes the manly strength 
away. —Homer. 

HUNGER. — A Hope respecting 
On beiftg threatened by her persecutors 
to have but a httle bsead one day and a 


little water on the next, a poorMroman re- 
plied — “If you take away my meat, God, 
I hope, wiU take away my hunger J * — 
FoxE. 

HUNGER— Insolent. 

Necessity demands our daily bread ; 

Hunger » Insblent, and will be fed 

Homer. 

HUNGER.— The Terrors of 

Of all the terrors of natuie, that of one 
day or other dying by hunger is the greatest , 
and It ifa wisely wove into our frame to 
awaken man to indiistiy, and call forth his 
talents ; and though we seem to go on cdie- 
lesdy spoiting with U as we do with other 
teiior», yet ho that sees this enemy fairly, 
and in his most fnghtful ^hape, will need 
no long lemonstiance to make him turn out 
of the wa> to avoid hun — Sterne, 

HUNGER AND THIRST. 

Hunger and thirst are, in truth, senses, 
although the seat or organ is not easily 
ascertained 1 he wants, and desires, and 
pains accompan>ing them resemble no 
other sensations Like the senses, they 
aic given as monitors and lifeguards, it 
the same tirhe that, like them, they iie 
souices of gratification — Sir C Bell. 

HUNTER —A Refined 

My companion \\ is a Tjiolesc chamois- 
hunter, wlio, m p(»int of social position, 
might rmk with m I nglish labouicr * * * 
He had all the independence of a man, but 
he knew the couitesy which was due to a 
sliangei, anil when we parted for the night, 
he took his lei\c with a politeness and 
dignity which w ould ha\e done no discraht 
to the most finished gentle min. The rea- 
son, as it seemed to me, was lhatk his 
character had been moulded by the sub- 
limities of the foiins of the outivard natuie 
amidst winch he lived It was impossible 
to sec the clouds wreathing themselves in 
that strange wild w ly of ibens lound the 
mountain nests, till the hills seemed to 
become awful things, instinct with life— it 
was impossible to walk, ts we did some- 
times, an horn or two'^iefore sunrise, and 
see the nienmngs beams gliding wath their 
pure light the grand old peaks on the oppo- 
site side, of the valley, while we ourselves 
were still m deepest shade, and look on 
that mail, his veiy exlciior in harmony 
with all aiound lam, and his calm eye rest- 
ing on all that w ondi oiis spectacle, without 
a ieeling that tliese things had had their 
part m making h»n what he was, and that 
you were in a countiy iii which men were 
bound to be polished, bound to be more 
icfineil, almost bound to be better men 
than elsewhere. — F. W. Robertson. 
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HUNTIMO.'-*The PieAture of 

Meny it is in the.good green wood, 

When the mairs and merle are singing* 
Wlien the deer sweeps by, and the hoimds 
are in cry, 

And the hunter’s hom is ringing. 

SiK W. Scott. 

HUSBAND.— The Admiration of a Wife 
for her 

When Cyrus took the King of Armenia, 
and his son Tigranes, and their wives and 
children prisoners, and, uj^oii their humble 
submission, beyond all nope, gave them 
their liberty and their lives,— in their return 
home, as they were all commending Cyrus 
— some for his personage, some for his 
power, some for his clemency, Tigranes 
asked his wife— “What thinkost thou of 
Cyrus? is he not a comely and proper man, 
of a majestic presence ? ” “ Truly, ” said she, 
^*‘1 know not what manner of man he is : 
I never looked upon him.” “Why,” wd 
he, “where were thine eyes all the while? 
upon w’hom didst thou look ? ” “I fixed 
mine eyes,” said she, “all the while upon 
him,” (meaning her husliand,) “who, in 
my hearing, offered to Cyrus lo lay down 
his life for my ransom.”— Bog atzky. » 

HUSBAND. — ^The Derivation of the 
Word— 

This word is Anglo-Saxon, and signifies 
the band of the house, or family houselund; 
ashy him the family is formed, united, and 
bound together, which, on his death, is dis< 
united and scattered. Hence we account 
for farmers and petty landowners being 
called, so early as the twelfth century, hus- 
handi^ as appears in a statute of David II., 
King of Scotland, I'his etymology of the 
word appears plainer in the orthography of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in 
which the word is often found written — 
houseband. — 1^.0 \R i ng. 

HUSBAND. — The Grief of a Bereaved 
Oh ! had he in those hours of wretclicd- 
ness 

Stood up in sternness, with the stoic’s 
pride, 

A blow so heavy must have broke his 
heart ; 

But in humility he bowed his head, 

And that vast avalanche of grief passed 
down. 

Leaving its streaks of snow amidst his hair, 
And channelled furrows o’er his saddened 
brow.— Gibbs. 

HUSBAND.— The Protection Rendered hy 
the 

The wife is the husband’s treasury, and 
the husband should he the wife’s armoury. 


In darkness, he should be her sun for direc- 
tion; in danger, he should ha her shidd 
for protection. — W, SeckBr. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Husband and wife should be like two 
candles burning together, which make the 
house more lightsome ; or like two fragrant 
flowers bound up in one nosegay, that 
augment its sweetness ; or like two wdV- 
tuned instruments, which, rounding toge- 
ther, niake the more melodious music. 
Husband and wife, what are they but as 
two springs meeting, and so joining their 
slreims that they make but one current ?— 
W. Skcker. I 

HYMNS — of the Ancients. 

The hymns or odes of the ancients gene- 
rally consisted of three sorts of stanzas, 
one of which was sung by the band ns they 
walked from cast to west ; another u'as 
performed as they returned from west to 
east ; and the third jiart u as sung before 
the altar. — BrcK. 

HYMNS. — The First Composers of 
St. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, U said to 
have been the first who compased hymns 
to be sung in churches, and was followed 
by St, Ambrose. — B uck. 

HYPERBOLE.— Not Satisfied with 
Sprightly natures, full of fire, and whom 
a boundless imagination carries beyond all 
rules, and even what is reasonable, cannot 
rc*>t satisfied even with h3rperbole. — L a 

llRtTVERK. 

HYPERBOLB.i^A Specimen of 
Let us have done with reproaching one 
another ; for we may throw out so many 
repioachful w'ords on one another, that a 
ship of a hundred oars would not be able to 
carry the load. — IIoMER, 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.— The Cure of a 
A young student at college became so 
decjdy hypochondriac, that he proclaimed 
himself dead, and ordered the college bell 
to be tolled on the occasion of his death. 
In this he was indulged ; but the man em- 
ployed to execute the task appeared lo the 
student to perform it so imperfectly, that he 
aro.se from his bed, in a fary of passion, 
to toll the bell for his own departure. When 
he had finished, he retired to his bed in a 
state of profuse perspiration, and was from 
that moment alive and well. — D r. Mead. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC. -The Fatal Delusion 
of a M 

represented his^ody so large, that he 
thought it impossible for him to get outRf 
N 271 . 
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the room. The physician, fancying there 
could be no better way of rectifying his 
imagination than by letting him sAs that the 
tiling could be done, oraered him to be 
earned out by force. Great i^'as the struggle ; 
and the patient no sooner sawhimsdf at 
the outsicU of the door, than he fell into 
the same agonies of pain as if his bones had 
all been broken by being forced through a 
passage too little for him, aud died imme- 
diately after !— Fineus. 

HYPOCRISY.— The Abhorrence of 
As a man loves gold, in that pro])ortion 
he hates to be imposed upon by counter- 
feits ; and in proportion as a man hab 
regard for that which is above pi ice and 
better than gold, he abhors that hypocrisy 
which is but Its counterfeit. — R. CixiL. 

HYPOCRISY— Admits the Worth of Virtue. 
Hypocrisy, detest her as we may — 

And no man’s hatred ever wronged her 
yet— 

May •claim this merit still, — that she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such 
care, 

And thus gives virtue indirect applause. 

COWfl'R. 

HYPOCRISY— a Cruel Stepmother. 

Hypotrisy is a cruel stepmother, an 
injmta n<n>erca to the honest, whom she 
cheats of their birthright, in onler to confer 
it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a 
mother. — Colton, 

HYPOCRISY— Enjoined. 

To l^eguilc the time. 

Look like the time ; bear jselcome in your 
eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the 
innocent flower, 

But be the serptnt under it. — S iiaksfeare. 

HYPOCRISY — an Imitation of Grace. 

Art imitates nature, and the nearer it 
comes to nature in its effects, it is th^ 
more excellent. Grace is the new nature 
of a Christian, and hypocrisy that art that 
counterfeits it ; and the more exquisite it 
is in imitation, it is the more plausible to 
men, bat the more abonihable to God,— 
Dk, South. 


HYPOCRITE. — The Base Condlaon of the 


No man’s condition is so base as his ; 

' None more accursed than he ; for man 
esteems 

H m hateful ’cause he seems not what he 
is; 

God hates him ’cause he is not what he 
seems : 

What giief is absent, or what mischief can 

Be added to the hate of God and man ? 

F. QrARLi:s. 

HYPOCRITE.— Detestation of the 

Who dares think one thing, and another 
tell, 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell ! 

Homer. 


HYPOCRITE. — An Unsuspected 

So smooth he daubed his life with show of 
virtue, 

He lived from all attainder of suspect. < 
SUAKSrEARE. 


HYPOCRITE.— The Worst 

Of aU hypocrites, the religious is the 
woist, because that which he professes is 
infinitely above every thing in which de- 
ception can posbil)l> be practised. — Dr. 
DavijiS. 

HYPOCRITES. -Religious 

Oh, but to such whose faces are all zeal, 
And (with the wolds of Hercules) invade 
Such crimes as tiicsc i that will not smell 
of bin. 

But seem as they w^ere made of sanctity ! 
Religion in their garments, and their hair 
Cut shorter than their eyebiows 1 when the 
conscience 

Is waster than the ocean, and devours 
More WTetches than the counters. — J on son. 

HYPOTHESIS — an Instrument of Know- 
ledge. 

An hypothesis is not an improved sup- 
position, to which we give an idle assent ; 
but a means, or instiumcnt, for gaining true 
knowledge.— I. Taylor. 

■ ■■ 


HYPOCRISY.— Little to Learn In 
• It is easier to pretend to be what you 
are not, than to hide what you really arc ; 
but he that can accomplish both has little 
to learn in hypocrisy. — C olton, 

.HYPOCRITE.— The 

Seest thou the man ? 

A serpent with an angel’s voice ! a grave 
With powers bestrewed 1— K. Pollok. 
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I.— The 

The / is worthy of hatred when it Is prin- 
cipally confined to the person who uses it. 
—Pascal. 

♦ 

I AM. 

'*1 Am” is language that has been ap- 
propriated exclusively to God.— CoLTOR. 
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No forest fell, 
Imperial mistress of the fur clad Huss ! 
When thou wouldst build ; n6 quarry sent 
its stores 

T’ enrich thy walls ; but thou didst hew 
the floods, 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave I 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 
Ice upon ice, the wcll-ad justed parts 
Were soon conjoined: nor other cement 
ask’d 

Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illuming every side : a wat’ry light 
Gleam’d through the clear transparency, 
that seem’d 

Another moon new-risen, or meteor fall’n 
From heaven to earth, of harmless flame 
serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy ; though 
tfcpoth 

And i|||Dery the materials, yel frost-bound 
Firm a^Bjcock. Nor wanted aught within 
That royOTcsidencc might \>ell befit 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy 
'’wreaths 

Of flowers, that fear’d no enemy but 
warmth, 

iDush’d on the panels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was gla«sy , hut in order due 
Convivial table and commodious seat 
(What seem’d at least commodious seat) 
were there, 

Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne 
august. 

The same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to the warm touch ; a 
scene 

Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

And soon to slide into a stream again ! 

COWPER. 

ICE. — Pleasure on the 

A group of school-boys on the surface of 
a frozen pond or lake, is a most animated 
and interesting .spectacle Tliere is so much 
evidence of real enjoyment in the motions, 
the accents, and the countenances of the 
various individuals who com])Ose it, whether 
they glide along the ice on skates, or by 
means of the more humble instrumentality 
of wooden shoe.”, fenced with iron, or of a 
staff, armed with a pike, that a spectator, 
accustomed to reflection, cannot fail to 
recognize, in the happiness which prevails 
arouifd him, an evidence of a benevolent 
Creator.— Duncan. 

ICICLES— Described. ^ ' 

Nature’s pendants, manufactured from 
gems of the purest water.— Mrs. Bal- 
rouiu 


IDEA.— An 

Whatew the mind perceives in itself, 
or is thc*mmediatc object of perception, 
thought, or understanding, iliat 1 call an 
idea.— L ocke. 

IDEA.— The Pall of 

How infinite the fall of this word since 
the time when Milton sang of the Creator 
contemplating His newly-createi world— 

** How it --howed, 
Answering His great idea — 
to its present use, when ^his person has 
.in ti/m that the train has started,” and the 
other **h.id no u/m that the dinner would 
be so bad I Abp. Trench. 

IDEA.— A Man of One 

What is a man of one idea ? Why he is 
a man in whom an idea takes posses!»ion of 
his skull, and of both hemispheres of his 
brain ; of the frontal region, the back re- 
gion, and the lateral region : and the idea 
walks up and down in his brain, from hem- 
isphere to hemisphere, from convolution 
to convolution ; and thus the man is literally 
a man of one idea. And when the one 
idea is, that knowledge shall be everywhere 
and ignoiance nowhere, liberty everywhere 
and slavery nowhere— when that one idea 
is, that trath shall be every^vhe^c and false- 
hood nowhere, love everywhere and hatred 
nowhere, concord everywhere and discord 
nowhere, Christ everywhere and Satan no- 
where on the earth at all, — that is a grand 
idea.— Dr. Beaumont. 

IDEA.— A Moral 

A moral id^is in itself an idea conform- 
able to mor.al ffulh. It is an idea of purity, 
peace, power, justice, and love. It is an 
idea which unites man to God and God to 
man.— Dk, Vinet. 

IDEAL. — The Attainment of the 

The ideal is to be fftlained by selecting 
and assembling in one whole the beauti^ 
and perfections which are usually secn^ in 
different individuals, excluding everything 
defective or unseemly, so as to form a type 
or model of the species. Thus, the Apollo 
Belvedere is idea of the beauty and 
proportion of the human frame. — C. Flem- 
ing. 

IDEAL.— The Evil of Wan^g the 

Believe me, the man whe^as never met 
vrith the ideal has a dull eyf uid a wrinkled 
brow. He stoops over tbj Harrow furrow, 
watered drop by drop by ff sweat and his 
tears ; he grows old before the ti^pc ; his 
hands let fall, before the evening comes, the 
implements that have Iccome too heavy.— 
GAftPARlN. 
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IDBALXSM.-*A Precious 

Precious bj^opd ruLies is the idealism 
t^hxch can invest with ceie*^lial <%nity the 
earthly avocation, and which, oven when 
the hands are engaged in downright 
drudgery, can fill the mind with noble 
thoughts, and carry you through the daily 
task as a son or daughter of the King. — 
Pr. J. Hamilton. 

IDEALITY— Defined. 

A lively imagination, united to a love of 
the beautiful, forming, in its higher exercises, 
one of the chief constituents of creative 
genius in poetry and the fine arts. — PR. 
Webster. 

IDENTITY— Defined. 

Identity is a relation between our cogni- 
tions of a thing, not between things them- 
selses.— Sir. W. Uamilion. 

IDENTITY. —Personal 

The conviction or conciousiipss of per- 
sonal identity, or of coiUiuued sameness, 
from the commencement to the end of life, 
is conveyed by memory. A man, though 
he loses by disease all recollection of Ins 
early yeais, does not cease to be the same 
person, albeit he is ignorant of being so. 
We grant that to be identically the same, 
through a long course of years, wliiJi has 
undergone none but gradual and paitial 
changes. It is thus that the human body, 
in its course from infancy to ag(, is thought 
of as identically the same. — 1. Taylor. 

IDIOM. — The Signification of 

The wonl — “ idiom ” is derived from the 
Greek, and piopeily signifies a thing or 
habit peculiar to one pcison or set of poi- 
sons, and forming an exception to general 
rules, Oui usage of the term has confined 
Its meaning in Phiglish to matters of 
When we spcalc of an idiom, 
we mean some saying, or some way of 
speaking, peculiar to some one language or 
family of languages, w'hich can only be 
accounted for by the peculiar tendency, or 
habit of thought, of those who use it. 
Wheuwe say that a phra.se is idiomatu^ we 
mean that it bears this clftiracter. — Dean 
Alford. 

IDIOMS.— The U&e of 

Some with care true clo<iucnce shall teach. 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. 

Prior, 

IDIOSYNCRASY.— Acquaintance with our 

It is^a very wise rule in the conduct of 
the understanding, to acquire eaily a 
correct notion of your own peculiar consti- 
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tution of mind, and to becomS^ well ac* 
quainted, as a physician would say, with 
your idiosyncfasy. Are 5 'ou an acute man, 
and see sharply for small distances ? or are 
you a comprehensive man, and able to take 
in wide and extensive views into your mind ? 
Does your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or 
aie you apt to take a common-sense view 
of the objects presented to you ? Have you 
an exubeiant imagination or a correct judg- 
ment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, 
or hasty? a great reader or a great 
thinker ? It is a prodigious point gained If 
any man can find out where his powers lie, 
aL‘d what arc his deficiences, — if he can 
conliive to ascertain what Nature intended! 
him for.— S. Smith 

IDIOT. — The Law respecting an 

A person w-ho has understanding enough 
to measure a jard of cloth, number twenty 
lorrettly, tell the days of the week, etc., is 
not an uliot in the eye oi the law. — G rev. 

IDLE. — Advice to be 

There is one piece of advice in a life of 
study, which 1 think no one will object, to, 
and that is — cveiy now and then to be 
tomplcicly idle,— to do nothing at all. — 
S. Smi 1 II. 

IDLE. — The Business of the 

Whereas Satan’s gnatest business is to 
tempt other men, the idle man’s business is 
to tempt Satan. Sanderson. 

IDLE. — The Tax Levied by the 

llie idle levy a very heavy tax upon the 
industrious when, by frivolous visitations, 
they rob them of their time. Such pc-rsons 
beg their daily happiness from door to door, 
as beggars theii daily bread, and, like them, 
sometimes meet with rebuffs. — Colton, 

IDLENESS— an Active Cause of Evil. 

From its very inaction, idleness ulti- 
mately becomes the most active cause of 
evil ; as a palsy is more to be dicadtd than 
a fever. — CoL'i on . 

IDLENES'. Despair in 

In idleness there is perpetual des| air* ^ 
Carlyle. 

IDLENESS.— The Evil of 

Idleness is the key of beggary, and the 
loot of all evil.— Spurgeon. ‘ 

IDLENESS — produces Melancholy. 

If idleness do not produce vice or male- 
volence, it commonly produces melancholy. 
— S. Smith. 
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IDLENEls.-The Nature of 

Idleness is the mother of unquietness, 
disorder, and curiosity ; sacrilqjious, in re- 
ligion, dangerous in science, damnable as 
to future things, seditious in affairs of state, 
contrary to tlie quiet of families, and shame- 
ful and infamous to those who are posse'^sed 
writh it.— Sir J. Beaumont. 

IDLENESS. — The Triumph of 

It is a mistake to imagine tliat only the 
violent passions, such as ambition and lo\c, 
can triumph over the rest. Idleness, lan- 
guiil as she is, often masters them all ; she 
indeed influences all ouv designs and actiojK, 
and insensihly consumes and destroxs both | 
passions and viiIuls. -La J<<»ciil1‘OU- 
CAULli. 

IDOLATRY — Easy and Pleasant. 

We easily fail into idolatry ; for we are 
indincil theiennto by nature, and, coming 
to us by inherilance, it seems jdeasant. — 
LriliER. 

IDOLATRY.— The Origin of 

Idolatry has its oiigin in the human heait. 
Men love sm, and do not want to i)t; le- 
proved for it ; th^^reforc they form foi 
themselves a gtnl that will not leprove 
them,— J. II. KvAiNS. 

IDOLATRY.— Temples of 
Before the preaching of llie Gospel of 
Christ, no church existed in Great IJntain, 
but the temple of an idol ; no tniesthood 
but that of Paganism ; no Go<l but the 
sun, the moon, or some Jiiileoiis im ige. To 
the cruel rites of the Druidical worship 
succeeilcd the abominations of the Roman 
idolatry. In Scotland stood the temple of 
Mars ; in Cornwall the temple of Mercury ; 
iu Bangor, the temple of Minerva ; at 
Malden, the temple of Victoria ; in Bath, 
the temple of Apollo ; at Leicester, the 
temple of Janus ; al York, wheie St. 
Peter’s now stands, the temple of Bellona ; 
in London, on the site of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, the temple of Diana; and at 
Westminster, where the Abbey rears its 
venerable pile, a temple of Apollo.— Plai- 
FERE. ^ 

IDOLATRY — Unconquerable. 

Idolatry is one of the most unconquer- 
able of all the cori-upt t ropensilics of the 
human soul. Miracles under the new dis- 
pensation had scarcely ceased, the apostolic 
lathers were scarcely cold in thrir graves, 
before idolatrous forms w'cre again super- 
induced upon the pure spirituality of the 
Holy Gospcl.--WAl,KER 


IF.— Man*® 

Man's if is God’s determfhatiun. — D r. 
Davies, 

IFS.— A Hedge of 

The field of possibility is beset round 
with a hedge of thorny ip , — Foster. 

IGNORANCE.— 'Audacious 

Wh**re timorous knowledge stands con- 
sidering, 

Audaciou<) ignorance hath done the deed. 

D/iNlLL. 

IGNORANCE -a Calamity. 

There is no calamity like ignorance. — 
RlClllER. 

IGNORANCE.— Contentions Plow from 
I believe that it is from our ignorance 
that our conteiiLions flow; we debate \xith 
strife and with viiath, with hiikeriog and 
with hatied ; but the thing debated upm 
we remain in the prdfoundest ignoiance. 
Like the labourers of Bal)el, w'hilo we 
en leavour in vain to express our meaning 
to each other, the fabidc by which, for a 
common end. xve wx)uld have ascended to 
heaven from the ills of earth, remains 
f.*r ever iinadvanced and incomplete.— » 
Lotion, 

Ci«w 

IGNORANCE. — Deprecating 

When the Duchess of Modena was com- 
plained to tiuit her son had too many 
hianclHS to learn at one time, and that 
hi> health was siifFciing from the excessive 
labour, s’le calmly replied— ** It were belter 
for me to have no son than to have an 
ignoiaiit son.”— H U rCHiNSON. 

IGNORANCE.— The Effect of 

GrO'jS Ignorance piodiices a dogmatic 
spirit. He wdio knows nothing thinks that 
he can teach others what he has himself 
just l)cen learning. — L a BRUVkRE. 

IGNORANCE.— The Quilt of 

He that volunlaiily continues ignorant, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces ; as ti^iim that should^ exlingui'>ti 
the taptrs of a lighthouse might jiwtly be 
imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

IGNORANCE.— The Tenacity of 

It must be a general fact, at all timts, 
that gross ignorance more tenacionslv ad- 
heres to a cusly^m once adopted, 1*cc.\uve it 
respcits that cus‘om as an ultima*e rule, 
and does not dixern cases of exception by 
appealing to any highe’* rule upviu wliich 
the first is found. — S. Smith. 
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ILL.—Tfae Fetr of 

The fear of iA exceeds the ill we bear ; 

For thus expected ham^ oft most among 
us.- Tasso. 

ILL-BHBSDXNO— Defined. « 

Ill-breeding is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. It is sometimes a gross 
ignorance of decorum» or a stupid indolence, 
which prevents us from giving to others 
what is due to them. It is a peevish ma- 
lignity which inclines us to oppose the in- 
clinations of those with whom we converse. 
It is the consequence of a foolish vanity, 
which hath no conmlaisance for any other 
person ; the effect of a proud and whimsical 
IninKiur, which soars above all the rules of 
civility ; or lastly, it is produced by a melan- 
choly turn of mind, which pampers itself 
wiih a rude and disobliging behaviour, — 
Bellegaude. 

ILL-PORTUNE.— -The Knowledge of 

Who hath not known ill-fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue. — Malllt. 

ILL-HUMOUR— Defined. 

Ilhhumour is nothing more than an in- 
ward feeling of our own m ant of mcMit, a 
dissatisfaction with ourselves, which is 
always united with an envy that foolish 
vanity excites. — Goethe. 

ILLNESS. — Consolations for 

There is an excitement in the conscious- 
ness of the glorious possession of unshaken 
health and matured strength, which hurries 
us on to the road of that selfidi en;o\ment 
which we are proud of our privilege to 
conimincl. The passions of the soul are 
often winged by our capacities, and are fed 
from the same sources that keep the beating 
of the heart strong, and the step iiaughty upon 
the carlli. Thus when the frame grows 
slack, and the race of the strong can be 
run no more^ the mind falls gently back 
upon itself — it releases its garments from the 
grasp of the passions, which have lost their 
charm— intellectual object become more 
precious, and no longer sufficing to be a 
world to ourselves, we contract the soft 
baUt of leaning our affections upon others; 
the ties round our heart are felt with a more 
close endearment, and every little tender- 
ness we receive from the love of those about 
us, tcAchcs ns the value of love. And this 
IS therefore among the consolations of ill- 
ness, that we ere more susceptible to all the 
kind ier emotions, and that we drink a 
deeper and sweeter pleasure from the at- 
tachm^t of our frfetias.— Bolingbroke. 
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ILLNESS.— The Effect of 

Illness must inevitably make worse those 
whom it does not make better.— D r.Vinet. 

ILLUSTRATION— not Forced. 

For illustration, choose wliat theme we may, 
And chiefly when Religion leads the way, 
Should flow like waters aflcr summer 
showers, 

Not as if rai'icd by mere mechanic powers. 

COWFER. 

ILLUSTRATION AND RHETORIC. 

The reason of things lies in a narrow 
compass, if the mind could at any time be 
so happy as to light upon it. Most of the 
writings and discourses in the world are blit 
illustration and rhetoric, which signifies as 
much as nothing to a mind in pursuit after 
the philosophical truth of things. — D r. 
South. 

IMAGES.— Home 

God has not borrowed these images — 
father, childien, home. It is heaven 
that lends to eaith, not earth to heaven. 
Heaven but rcv.laims its own when it takes 
these images, and applies them again to 
heavenly use— J, B. Brown, 

IMAGINATION.— The Cultivation of the 

An early and partial cultivation of this 
faculty is an evil pregnant with so much 
iiiischier that it cannot be too severely de- 
precated. To it are we indebted for those 
thousand extravagancies in opinion and in 
conduct, which extort the pity of the wise 
and the censures of the severe. To it we 
owe the motley absurdities which, under 
the name of novels, deprave the taste and 
corrupt the affections of the youthful heart; 
and in the early incitement that is given 
to the imagination, while the judgment 1$ 
suffered to he dormant, we see the reason 
why such books are read..with avidity and 
delight. A predilection for the wild and 
extravagant must l)e the inevitable conse- 
quence of introducing trains of thought, 
made up of unnatural combinations, at a 
period when the mind has obtain^ few 
accurate ideas, and the judgment has been 
but little exercised. — Mrs, Hamilton, 

* IMAGINATION— Defined. 

Imagination is that faculty by which, 
from materials already existing in the 
we form co nplicated conceptions or mental 
jmage.s, according to our own will,— pRor. 
Wayland. 
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IMAGINATION.-^Obliged to the 

You are obliged to your imagination for 
more than three-fourths of your importance. 
—Garrick. 

IMAGINATION.— The Pleaaurra of 

As we ought not to make the gratification 
of our external senses the main end of life, 
so neither ought w’e to indulge our taste for 
the more refined pleasures, those called the 
pleasures of imagination, without some 
Munds. The cultivation of a taste for pro- 
priety, beauty, and sublimity, in objects 
natural or artificial, particularly for the 
pleasures of music, painting, and poetry, is 
very proper in younger life ; as it serves to 
draw off the attention from gross animal 
gratifications, and to bring ns a step farther 
mto intellectual life, so as to lay^ foun- 
dation for higher attainments. But if we 
stop here and devote our whole time and all 
our faculties to these objects, we shall cer- 
tainly fall short of the proper end of life. — 
PRIBSTLLY. 

IMAGINATION.— The Power of the 

Imagination rules the world?— N apo- 
leon I. 


When the real world is shut out, it can 
create a world for itself, and with a ne- 
cromantic power can conjure up glorious 
shapes, and forms, and brilliant visions, to 
make solitilde populous, and irradiaite the 
gloom of a dungeon. — W. Irving. 

IMAGINATION.— Tricks of the 

Such tricks hath strong imaginatioi^ 

That, if it would apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy, 
Or in ttie night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear ! 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

IMAGINATION.— A Vile 

A vile imagination, once indulged, gets 
the key of our minds, and can get in again 
very easily, whether we will or no, and can 
so return as to bring seven other s])irits with 
it more wicked than itself ; and what may 
follow, no one knows.— S purgeon. 

IMITATION— of Defecu. 

Alexander had enough to imitate him in 
his drunkenness and his passion, who never 
intended to be like him either in his chastity, 
or his justice to his enemies, and his 
liberality to his friends. And it is reported 
of Plato, that, being crooked shouldered, 
his scholars, who so much admired him, 
would endeavour to be like him, by bolster- 
ing out their garments on that side, that so 
might appear crooked too. It is 


probable that many of these found it easier 
to imitate Plato’s shoulders than his philu'^ 
sophy, and to stuff out their gowns than to 
furnish their understandings, or improve 
their minds. — Dr. South. 

1M1TATI0%— TIm Flatter/ of 

Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. — 
CoLpN, 

IMITATION.— The Result of 

Imitation leads us to leave natural ways 
to enter into artificial ones ; it therefore 
makes slaves. — D r. Vinet. 

IMITATORS.- The Race of 
ImiUtors are a servile race. — F ontaine. 

IMMORTALITY.— The BeUef of 

The belief of immortality is impressed 
upon all men, and all men act undei an im- 
pres‘>ion of it, however they may talk, and 
though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sen- 
sible of it.— Dr. Johnson. 

IMMORTALITY.— The CondiUon of 

If man had not been united to God, he 
could not have been a partaker of immor- 
tality. —I ren^us. 

IMMORTALITY.— The Conteiousneat of 

In childhood •the consciousness of im- 
mortal life buds forth feeble though fiill of 
promise. In the man it unfolds its fragrant 
petals — his most cele-stial flower — to mature 
its seed throughout eternity,— T. PARKER. 

IMMORTALITY.— Internal Evidence of 

Who reads his bosom reads immortal life ; 
Or Nature there, imposing on her sons, 

Has written fables ; man was made a lie ! 

Dr. £. Young. 

IMMORTALITY.— Seekers after 

As all people feel that they must die, 
each seeks immortality on earth, that he 
may be had in everlasting remembrance. 
Some great princes and kings seek it Iw 
raising great columns of stone, and high 
pyramids, great churches, costly and glorious 
palaces, castles, etc. Soldiers hunt after 
praise and hoitour, by obtaining famous 
victories. The learned seek an undying 
name by writing books. With these, and 
such like things, people think to be dm- 
mortal— Luther. 

IMMORTALITY.— The Song of our 
Oh, listen, man ! 

A voice within us speaks those startling 
words— 

*'Man. thou dialt never die!” Celestial 
voices 

m 
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Hymn U into out souls ac<oidinp harps 
By angtl fingers ioitchcd, when the mild 
stais 

Of mornme; sing together, sound foith still 
T he song of our gicii immoitility 
llntk clusleiing oibs, iiul Bus oui fin 
domain ^ 

The till, dirk mount iins, ind the detp- 
toned seis, 

Join in this solemn iinivcrsil song ' 

Oh, listen, ye oiir sj mts ’ Dunk it in 
Tiom all the air 'lis in the gentle moon 
light , 

'Tis floating ’midst iliy’s setting gloiie^ , 
night, 

Wrippd in hci sihle robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed, ind bieathts it in oui 
eirs 

Nurht and the diwn, biiglit rh\ mil 
thought fill e\t 

All time, ill lioun Is the limitless cvpmsc, 
As one vnst mjsiK m tumienl, lu toiulud 
lly in iinst n, living hind, nnd const iiis 
ehoid 

Qvuvii with ]< s in till grill ]ul dec * 

1 he dyi It, 111 ir it iml, is Minnils of i iilh 
Glow (lull iiid <1 Imt, w ikt tlim i issii g 
mis 

1 0 miiij^le ui this hiiveiilj hiimon> * 

K II I>\NA 

IMMORTALITY— We for 

The thought of innihihlion is hornlle , 
oven to emtnve it js ilniost impos->ilil 
The wishi 1 kind ef irgnmtnl it is n »t 
Id ely that (*0(1 would hive given ill men 
smh i fethng, if lie hid lu t mcsnl to 
grilifv it E ei} niliiial longing his its 
1 itni d iti fietion If wi Ih i t God his 
e eittd Inpiids to giilif} thiisl If we lit 
SI c[)tibli f iltnehmn if, there ire beings 
to tiitif) tl It 1 \e II we ihiist fn lilt 
nd lose itiinil it is likel> tint there are 
m eleind ifc md m itinul lost to sitisl> 
that Cl i\ mg I W K<»iiiis()N 

iM PARTIALITY —The Action of 

Tmpiitnlity ships the mind of pn indices 
and passion — Dk Seui i ii 


Tmpirtwlity holds the scihs of pistice 
with a film mil even hind — 1 Divil 

IMPATIENCE —The Nature of 

ImpUMtve IS not to feel the weight of 
sttfle ing, but to ittempt to throw it off, 
not to be bowed down, but to rebel, not 
to be cut to the heiit with inguish, but 
not **out of the deep* to call upon (lod ” 
Iimpatieitce is not mutely to shrink from 
suflerinA to toss feverishly, forgetting 
God.-Dn. Puvfty 
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IMPATmNC]^,#4|^»g wath 
With huge tely swelt, 

More for great he could not 

pass, ^ 

Than for the burning jtorrent which he felt 

Sl*NSl K 

IMPERFECTION^ ^An Acknowledgment 
of 

T im not whit t to be * Ah ’ how 
impel feet ind deficient ’ I am not what I 
7// ^ to be ' I ibhor Ihil which is evil, 
ind 1 would cleive to whit is gooil ’ 1 
im not what I At /^e to he • Soon, soon, 

’ shall pill off molt dll), ind with moi- 
tility ill sin md impeifeetim ’ Yet, though 
1 im not whit I ought to be, nor what I 
widi to bi, iioi whit I ho]H to be, I cm 
tiulv s*^ 1 am not what 1 ome wi^ i slave 
to sin mil Sitin md I e in he iitily ]om 
with the iposlle, md acl nuwledge — * By 
thi price of Go 1, 1 am what I am ! ’ — / 
Nj vvroN 

IMPERFECTIONS — Unwillingness re- 
garding 

Men -tfe inoii unwilling to have their 
imptrfeciioiis known than then ciinics 
Cinsrr KFiTiu 

IMPERTINENCE— to be Avoided 
Vic should ivoid the impel linenLC of 
ptisuis who pedmtu dlv ifliil to tilk in i 
I'm^inge not to be umleisiood Dj VN 
SVMI j 

IMPERTINENCE.— The Intermeddling of 
Impertinence will mlenntdllc in things 
in which u has no concern show mg a w mt 
of 1 reeilinp, or, more roninioiily, a spint 
of sheet imjmiUncc — Ci%Ai lii 

IMPORTANCE.— Airs of 
)fc who gives himself .nrsof importance, 
exhibits the credeutiate of imiHitenee — 
I \v \i I K 

IMPORTANCE.— Perscnal 

Thmc ow n importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below — Toi r, 

IMPORTUNITY —The Power of 
Mmy a hostile person his been over- 
come by impoilnnity , many a court his 
yielded to its luthoiity , and even Heaven 
has at length bowed to its influence — Dr. 
DAVirs 


IMPOSSIBILITIES— Desired 
One great dineretice between a wise man 
and a fool us-^tbe former only w ishes for 
what he irmy PfliEibly obtain, the latter 
desires impmQyiyilew— D lmoc^ 
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IMPOSSlBlLlEllir^-- Potmurn 
An Itaban, «4b0 was very poet, tnd veiy 
much addicted to play, used to apusUo- 
phise Foitune thua^^^'licichiruus god- 
dess * thou canst taake me lost, but thou 
can-sl not make me pdy Mf*na(xL 

IMPOSSIBLE —The Word— 

Impossihic ’ 1 hat word is ndlicnch 
I knou no such woid — Naiolh»\ 1 

IMPRESSION -The First 
Wist men neither fall in love, n >i take 
a di&l kc at first sijit , but still the imprts 
Sion IS always a great thing even with 
Ihtni —Si UKOLON 

IMPRESSIONS —Distant 

An> s iLisfaction we have i tcentl> enj yt d, 
and of which the racnioiy is fresh 'll! i pci 
fict operites on tht Mill will moit Mokiict 
thm another of which tht luces nre dt 
c'lytd and obliterated ( onti^mtj m time 
' 111(1 place has ^in ainaring eflect upen the 
]assions An enormous gl< 1 c of (nc, which 
fell 'll I tkm, would not excite Inll the in 
tcrest which the most trifling pheni menon 
could gi\e Inith to iieaicr h imc I 'iiu 
jx rsinded many men might be pickc I out 
of the btiects, who, for a thoiisaiil g micas 
paid down, would consent to submit to i 
sery cruel death in fifleen yt irs fi im the 
time of recenmg the nioiicy S Smuh 

IMPRISONMENT —The Effect of 
Ills sinews weie waxed weak and raw 
Jhiough long impiisoiimeiU and lianl con 
stiaint — blLNSLiU 

IMPROVEMENT.— Disgusted with the 
Task of 

^ Some men gel early disgiisttd w itli the 
task of improvement, and tlic cultivation 
of the mind, from some excesses which 
they have committed, and misia) cs into 
which they have been 1>etrBvc(l it the bt 
ginning of life They abuse th v\ hole art 
of navigation because they have stuck upon 
a ^oal, whereas, the business is — to ic- 
fit, careen, and set out a second time Ihc I 
gtavigotion IS very difficult few of us get ! 
through It at 6rsi Without some mbs and 
losses, which the woild ate always ready 
to foigive, where they are honestly con. 
ICBsed^ and diligently repaired — S Smith 

tMi^OVSMtBKT^-IUre. 

l^eople eeldoM m^ve when they have 
^ other model but themselves to copy 

^ mltier.— GuLDsMlTH. 

^ ^iTwo «re ^ ig)eci4 ass stance m 
Wtoncl}— liinmess^ 


in withdrawing ourselves from all evil to 
which our natural inclination may kid us, 
and earnestness m striving after those ex- 
cellences of ch iractcr in which we may per- 
ceive ouiselvcs to be deheient — Klmi is 

IMPRUDENCE —The £vi a of 

Imprudence beti lys a man into every 
headlong meisuie, and li\> up ibiiiuluii 
m lU rials foi sore mortihcaciuii aMd repent 
ante , producing multiplied evils which 
must be rcgietled, Uit nevei -can be le- 
paiied - Dk Dwicm 

IMPUDENCE— no Virtue 
Impudenci is no viitue yet ibk to 
beggai them all , beang foi ibt most part 
in go (1 plight, whin the rest starve, and 
lapibk ol eariying her full iwer^ up to the 
lugiicst piefeiaieiils as u eliil lu i eouil as 
a moui in a ciiiip — 1 OsBorxk 

IMPUDENCE —The Want of 

For bill! knaves thiivc without a giam of 
sense 

But go k 1 men «;tarvt for want of impu- 
dence — Dim>i \ 

IMPULSE — Acting from 

Simc the gcntrility of peisui act from 
in } list 1 itliei than from princif le, men are 
IK 111 Cl •'O g( o I noi so had as we ire apt to 
Ihn k them — Ai>n H \Rfc. 


A jKison who acts from iinpnlse rilhti 
than film itison, will often comi uL 
I Ivm krs whah may not only < luse him 
many Lillei lellec lions, but thiow their 
dam Lgin„ influciiets along the whole LOUl^c 
ol Ills c u Lilly life — Dr Dax jIs 

IMPUTATIONS — Guarding against 
1 et us be c ireful to guard ourselves 
against all the groundless imiuUtions of 
oiu eneiiues and to use abjvc them — 
Auoison 

INABILITY- not the Cauac of Error 

It i& not from inability tl it men eii m 
practice - Dr Blair 

INABILITY —Moral 
Moial inability aggravates our guilt — 
biK W Scoii 

INACTION —The Evil 6f 
Tlic ever-working Deity eieatcd man for 
action, and made his success in life to 
dej-end upon his personal eflort , hente in- 
action IS opposed alike te Ood s design and 
man s prosi erily — £ Dav ij? s 
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INDECISION. 


INACTION.— Political 

T'o lie by in timid and indolent silence, 
— to suppose an inflexibility, in which no 
court ever could, under pressing circuni- 
stance?, persevere, — and to neglect a regular 
and vigorous appeal to public^opinion, is to 
give up all chance of doing good, and to 
.ibandoTi the only instrument by which the 
few arc ever prevented from ruining the 
nujiy.— S. Smith. 

INACTIVITY— of the Commons. 

The Commons, faithful to their system, 
remained in a wise and masterly inactivity. 
—Mackintosh. 

INACTIVITY -Extolled. 

Extolled for standing still, 

Or doing nothing with a tlcal of skill. 

CoWPLU. 

INATTENTION.— Habits of 

In most cases, our habits of inattention 
may be traced to a want of curiosity ; nud 
iherofore such habits are to be corrected — 
not b) endeavouring to foire the attention 
in paiiicular insUiiiccs, but by giadually 
leaniiug to place the ideas which wc w is.li 
to remember in an iniciesting point of view. 
—1). STJbWART. 

INCIVILITIES.— Things Called 
Uncomely jests, loud talking and jeering, 
in civil account, arc called iiicivdities. ]>p. 
Tayi.or. 

INCIVILITY.— A Barbarou.s 

It i^ a barbarous ineivdily scurrilou‘'ly to 
sp<wt \\\ih whnl others c-uinl religion.— 
Altl*. I’lI.I OThON. 

INCLINATION.— The Same 
Men of all ages have the same iriclina- 
ti ms, over\^hi^ll leason exercises no con- 
tnd. 'rims, wheicver men me found, 
iheie aic the snme follies. — Eon i 1 -nei.i.e. 

INCOME. — Expenses in Connection with 
an 

Tie is rich whose income is more than 
his ex]>cnscs ; and he is poor wdiose ex- 
penses exceed his income. — L\ Bruylre. 

INCOME. — Living Within our 

Live within your income. Always have 
som ‘thing saved at the end of ihejeu* 
l.et vour imports be m(»ie than your 
exports, and you’ll never go far wrong. 
Dr. Johnson. 

INCOMES. — Small and Large 
Our income-, are like our shoes ; if too 
small, tliey gall and pinch us ; but if t(M> 
large, they taiiie us to stumble and to trip. 
Coi.TON. 
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INCONSISTENCY.— The Effecta of 
There is no favourite child of nature who 
may hold the fire-liall in tho^ hollow of his 
hand and trifle with it without being burnt ; 
there is no selected child of grace who can 
live an irregular life without unrest ; or be 
proud, and at the same time have peace ; or 
indolent, and receive fresh inapiration ; or 
remain unloving and cold, and yet sec, and 
hear, and feel the things which (jod hath 
prepared for them that love Him — E. W. 
Roukrtson. 

INCONSISTENT.— Proofs of being 

A man is strictly and properly inconsis- 
tent whose opinions and jir.icliccs are at 
afijf one time at \aiiancc with each other ; 
in short, W'ho holds at once a proposition 
and its conliadictory, that is — who incurs 
a great expense in feasting or equipage witli 
a view to the display of carele.ssness ab mt 
money, yet eximses hims<^f to ridnuli 
through stinginess in the conduct of lllo^c 
very things ; who censures and abhors in- 
tolerance, yet practises it towards others; 
who preaches and believes the truth and 
the importance of levcalcd leligion, yet 
acts as if it weic a string of nursery fables 
etc.— A UP. WlIATKl.Y. 

INCONSTANCY.- The Effect of 

Nothing th.it is rn>t a real ciime - makes 
a man a])pvar so rontemjitible and li lie 
in the eyes of the world as inconst.uuy. - 
Addison, 

INCONSTANCY— a Universal Disease. 

Inconstancy’s the plague that fust or last 
J*aiiits the whole sex, -the catching coiiit 
disease.— C)1 WAY. 

INCREDULITY.— The Folly of 

Jneredulily is not wisilom, but theworst 
kind of folly, because it causes ignorance 
and mistake, w’ith all the consequences of 
these ; and it is exceedingly bad, as being 
accompanied with disingenuity, obstinacy, 
ludeness, uiichai itableness, and the like evil 
dispositions, from which credulity itself, 
the other extreme of folly, is exempt. — 
Dr. Barrow. 

INCREDULOUS.— The Credulouaness of 
the 

The incredulous arc the most credulous. 
They believe the miracles of Vespasian in 
order not to believe the miracles of Moses ! 
— f’ASCAL. 

INDECISION— an Accomplice. 

Indecision is the natural accomplice of 
violence.— Burke. 



INDECISION. 


INDULGBNCIES. 


INDECISION. — A Difficulty respecting 

It IS not easy to dcleniunc whtthej in- 
licsion bungs moie unhappiness or con- 
lunpt on man.— L a BrlyiiK]]. 

INDEPENDENCE —The Character of 
This IS ofluii but a \vant of symjiathy 
with others — I\noN 

INDEPENDENCE Checked 
Tf my mm cm do viithotit tin woild, it 
IS ceitJin tli( world cm di» 4 uile is well 
w ilhout him.— Hazi 1 1 1. 

INDEPENDENCE a Rocky Mand 
Indtijcndtnee, hUi honour, is a rocky 
islmd, without a beach — N VPoi i on 1 

INDEPENDENT —The Piivikgc of beii g 
lo cakli dmie T orluiie’s ^(jl<kn sinik, 
VssuUioiN wail upon lui . 

A i<l gilhci u by « V I) wiU 

I h il ’s )u tihv.d 1)\ hoiKiUi 
>iot (or to hi Ic It in \ Ik I c, 

Nor foi 1 ti nil ittcnrl int , 

] ut foi Ilk glolM Us piiMk.^e 

Of beiiivj iiickpciKknl K Ik i ns 

INDEX - Tht Utility of an 

\n indi\ is 1 luce ii\ iinpknienf ml 
n(» inipcdiiiiciit of i 1)<>< k, c\c(p( in the 
me Sense when in tin (inures of m 
iin> tie Icinud imfitifiiUO W ith >ut 
tills, i laigt iiitlioi is hut 1 hl)}iint]i with 
ml iilue lodirttt the leiki lluicin I 
i Mile s there i luy I ind of k iinm^ 
wlmh IS only mdie il , when sehohis, like 
il e*rs, which onlv bite the liorse h eK, 
iiihhk l)iit at the tables, which ait tt Am 
Iifufunif neglecting the bo<l> of the bool 
Hut, though the idle dtseixe iioeiuiehts, 
]iil) It IS the wtai> should Ik ih nied the 
l)tn fit then of, iml industrious selioUis 
] lohibiled the aeeomiiiodaiu n of \n in k\, 
mist used b) tliisewhu most ineieiid to 
eonteiiiii it - Dk 1 1 1 1 1 K 

INDIFFERENCE - Man not Made for 
Man Is not midt foi inliUdcuee , di ul I 
US', he can feel iieithei lute lun lo\e 1 i 
things that arc eonij ktely (ouign to lim, 
and tow aids which no eiii umstanee duecis 
^ his attention ; but ill that touches him 
neailj, all that inaj have in lunuenee u])on 
Ins fate, or cien all tint he sees excite 
geneial interest, bei omts to him an object 
of some feeling or otliei - Dr, \ ini i 

INDIFFERENCES— not Valued 

The Apostle*, \alutd not indiKerenccs at 
all and those things it is evident they ac- 
counted such, which, whetlui men did them 
or noL was not of eoneeiiiinent to salva- 


tion. And what reason is there why men 
should be so strictly tied up to such things, 
whtcli they may do or let alone, and yet he 
very good ( hristians still ^ - Hi S'! ii i iNe,- 

rLLt I. 

INDIGNATION— the Explosion of the 
Soul 

lull, nation n a giaiil thing, it i** the 
exjil isioii of the* soul s most lu bk instinct 
If tie fouii'xin gushes iinielioudy, the 
souict II nniii iht moit limpid ind whole* 
some —D r Vimi 

INDIGNITY The Endurance of an 

An indigmlv ukkired with piiuknee has 
iiftdi stist,! i step mg stone to the 
liujiesl honours — 1\\< IM 

INDIVIDUALITY i& Huiranity 

Inlviluilily 1 h nianitv is Ide ilc 
who 1 \s lU) in lividiul 1 fe doe's not lea y 
li\( ml 111) olfi^is I I (111 deluded eyes 
the miihx / uti of i human beinj — Dk 
\ IM 1 

INDIVIDUALITY- the Root of Good. 

Indivkluihlv 1 evt i)wheie to be simed 
ind 1 sj (led as tilt je>ot of evexylhing 
go d JsieillhK 

INDOLENCE -Defined 

Imhltiue IS the sleep of the spmt — 
\ \t \ i ^ \Ki Ul s 

INDOLENCE - Mental 

Men u til (t lit lie 1 id ic«,ligentl\, pidgc 
w III) jmlcI) It ition XMO I ci\ - 1 pinions cx- 
i tiv is thev 1 ) m n ), neciuse tin \ iie 
eiirieik Iinslii 

INDOLENCE The bin of 

If vou isk II which IS tiu itil hi icdi- 
t i\ sin uf l.u i 111 uiluit, do )ou ima^i c 
1 sli ill iiiswer piide, 01 hixuiv oi inihi 
tion, or t^otisii> No I shill sx\ — /;/ 
tf It Hit lie w Mo eoiiqii i s thti >lfUt £ will 
eonquei almost even tiling — LwAltk 

INDULGENCE - A Wise and Rational 

Those }Ouii people will luin out to be 
ilk best men, who lim letn ^iiirdcd most 
efketiiills in iMtii eh 1 11 oo I fiom rvciv 
spciRs of iis( k s vexitu n indexicikni d 
in the gii itesl It glee, the bltssiiijs of a 
wise md lalioiid indul^euf e S Smiih 

INDULGENCIES -CrMious 

If all these gi ici ui iiiduigduus aic 
withniit I fkit on us, w< m ist peiish in our 
foil) -rkui Rot.’ks 



INDUSTRY. 


INFANT. 


INDUSTRY.— The Advantages of 

Is not the field, with lively culture green, 

A sight more joyous than the dead morass? 
]>o not the shies with active ether clean, 
And fatin’d by sprightly zcidijTs, far sur- 
pass 

The foul November fogs, and slumbnuis 
mass 

With which sad Nature veils lier drooping 
face? 

Does not the mounUiiii stream as clear as 
glass, 

Oay-dancing on, the ]nitrid pool disgrace? 
Tlie same in all holds true, but chief in 
human race.— J. Thomson, 

INDUSTRY— Honoured. 

I spent no time in taverns, games, or 
fndits of any kind; and my industry in 
my businosh coiUinuod as indefatigable 
as it was necessary. 1 was indebted for 
my printing-house ; 1 had a young family 
coining on to be educated ; and I had two 
compKitors to contend with for business, 
who were established in the place btfiuc 
me. My ciicii instances, however, gicw 
d.iily easier. My original habits of trugality 
continuing, ai.d my father having, omoiig 
his instructions to me when a boy, irequeiitly 
repealed a proverb of Solomon — “.Scc>t 
tlnni a man diligent in his business? he 
shall stand befou* kings;” T llience con- 
sidered industry as a means of obtaining 
wealth and distinction; which encouraged 
me, though 1 ilid not think that I should 
ever literally stand before kings : —which, 
however, has since happened ; for T ha>e 
stood before five, and even had the honour 
of sitting down wiili one, the King of 
Denmark, to dinner. -Dr, Fkankiin. 

INDUSTRY.— Indebtedness to 

Mankind are moie indebted to industry 
than iugenuily; the gods. set u]i their Livours 
al a price, and industry is ilie purcha^ei. — 
Addison, 

INDUSTRY — a Quality and a Genius. 

It is the distinguishing quality of our 
nation, the pervading genius of our liehcs, 
onr grandeur, and our power.— L y'I ton. 

INDUSTRY.— The Reward of 

Industry — 

To meditate, to ])lan, resolve, ])eifovra, 
Which in itself is good - as surely brings 
Kcw^aid of good, no matter what lie done. 

R. Roliok. 

Industry.— T he support of 

In every rank, or great or small, 

*Ti.s indust ly siip])oilb us all. — G ay. 
2S4 


INDUSTRY— a Teat of Nobility. 

The tc.st of Nature’s nobility is in indus- 
try,— Erle. 

INEQUALITY.— Proof of 

So far is it from being true that men are 
naturally equal, that no tw^o people can be 
half an hour together, but one shall acquire 
,aii evhicni supciiority over llie other.— ].)R. 
Johnson. 

INERTIA. - The Nature of 

Inertia is unquestionably a property of 
niiiid as w cll as of m.atlcr. — 15 oyd. 

INFALLIBILITY.— The Church’s 

As the w'hole multitude of the faitlifiil 
is the C'lniiTh formally, and the general 
(’'oimcil is the Church re])rcsciitatively, so 
the Pope aKo is the Church virtually, is 
sustcaming the J>Cl^on of all, afld having the 
pow'er, Mitue, and autliDiily of all, both llic 
foimal and ivprcseiit.it ive Cliiirch ; ami so 
die Chinch’s or ('oiincil’s jiulgincnt is the 
Pope’s judgment ; and the (Tiurch's or 
Couneir.s iiif.ill)l)ibty is, in plain speech, the 
Pope’s iijfidlibiiil).— Poyii’S. 

INFALLIBILITY.— The Pope’s 

Tlie rop(‘’sinfalliI)iIily is neithci moie nor 
less than ilu* Dllibilny of impel feci human- 
ity. C’KAKAN'IIIOUI'K. 

INFALLIBLE.— God alone 
The Fount of all w'isdom and Inilh i-. 
cnliiely .'ind absolutely cvenqil from babilily 
to nn-,lake ■ hence lie only is infallible. - 
F.. Davms. 

INFAMY. - The Adhesiveness of 

If thou art a mud wall, infamy w'ill slick; 
if iiiaiblc, it will nbwuml. — J. (Quarles. 

INFAMY.— The Treatment of 

If thou storm at it, ’Lis thine ; if thou 
contemn it, ’tis liis.— J, Quarles. 

INFANT. -The Appearance of a Dead 

On a snow-white couch, 
Wiappcd in the pure habilimeiiLs of cbaili, 
W'as laid an infant. Like* a form of wax 
It w'Os, s i (air, even to transparency, m 
And beaut (iiilly moulded. Rut the lips 
Were livid, and the eyes closed heavily 
In the eternal .sleep.— Pierson. 

INFANT.— The Beauty of an 
It lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing 
Bright as a dew-drop when it first descends, 
Or as the plumage uf an angel’s wing, 

Where every tint of rainbow beauty blends 

Welby. 
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INFANT. — The Birth and Bliss of an 
A being of eternal <!ate commenced, 

A young immortal then was l)orn ! and who 
Shall tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 
Abroad on God’s creation fair, and saw 
The glorious earth, and gloiious heaven, 
and face 

Of man sublime ! and saw all new, and 
felt 

All new ! when thought awoke, thought 
nevei more 

To slee])! when first it saw, heard, leasoned, 
willed. 

And iriumidicd in the warmth of conscious 
life !— R. PoLl.t)K. 

INFANT.— The Power of an 

Who among you can look into an infant's 
face, and not see a power in it miglitier 
than all the armicb of Attila or Napoleon ? 
- Adn. Hare. 

INFANT.— A Sleeping 

All thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Whose happy home is on oiir earth ? 
Does human blood ^\lth life imbue 
'Fliose wandeiing veins of heavenly blue 
I'hat stiay along thy forelieatl fair, 

Lost ’niul a gleam of gohleii hnir? 

Oh ! can that light and airy breath 
Steal fiom a being doomed to death? 
Those features to the gr.vve be sent 
In sleep thus mutely elo<|uenl ? 

(>i art thou what thy fibrin would seem, 
The idiantom of a blessed (beam? 

Oh ! iliat my sjniil’s eye could see 
Wlunce buists those gleams of ccstacy ! 

light of dreaming sold appeals 
To play from tlioiiglus above thy veais. 
Thon smil'st ns if tliy soul were M>aimg 
lo lie.aven, and hc*avcn’s (l<id adoring ; 
And w’ho can tell what vision > higli 
May bless an infant's sleeping e}C. 

J. \Vii.so\. 

INFANT.— Waking an 

While wc stood tlicre dumb. 

The light upon his eyelids prick'd ihem 
W’ide, 

And siaiing out .at us with all their blue, 

As half perplex’d between the aiigel-luuxl 
lie had been away to visit in his sleep. 

And our most mortal presence,— gradually 
He saw his mother's face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, viilh .such a 
smile, 

As might have w’ell been learnt tbeic,-- 
never moved, 

But smiled on, in a drowse of ecsta.sy. 

So haj)])y - half with her and half with 
heaven — 

lie could not have the trruiblc to be stiir'd. 
But smiled and lay tin rc ! 

Mrs. Browning. 


INFANTS. — The Regeneration of 

Infants are as capable of regeneration 
as grown persons ; and there is abundant 
ground to conclude that all those who have 
not lived to commit actual transgression, 
though they share in the efiects of the first 
Adam’s ofience, will also share in the secoml 
Adam's gracious covenant, without their 
personal faith and obedience, but not with- 
out the regenerating influences of the Spirit 
of Christ.— 'J'. Scott. 

INFANTS.— The Smiles of 

The smiles of infjinls arc .said to be the 
fiisl-fruits of human reason. Hudson. 

INFERIORS.— Familiarity with 

T should commend a soul that knows 
both how to bend ami slacken itself, that 
finds itself at ease in all conditions of for- 
tune, that can disci. iirsc v\itli a neighbour 
of his building, or any little contenrion bc- 
lv^^\t him and another; that can chat with 
a carpenter or gardener with plcasuie, I 
envy tlieni who can render themselves 
familiar with their own attendants ; and 
dislike the advice of Plato, that men sliould 
ahvays sjieak in a magisterial tone to iheir 
.servants, wlicthcr men or women, wMluait 
being sometimes facetious and fainiliai. 
l*’or, besides my reason, 'tis iiiliuinan and 
unjust to sot so great a v.diie upon tliis pie- 
rogatiie of fortune. — M on i aic.nl. 

INFERIORS.— The Treatment of 
Nor am 1 of that harsh and rugged temper 
As some great men aie l.wcii with, who 
imago le 

They ])ait from the rei*j)ect due to their 

hoiioiiis, 

If lliev use not all such as follow them, 
Wiihoiil (lisliiiclion of their births, like 
slaves. 

I am not so conditioned : 1 can make 
A fining dilferencc bidween my foot-boy 
Ami a gentleman by want compelled to 
SOI VC me. — Massingkr. 

INFIDEL.— A Daring 

A daring infulel (and such there arc, — 
Pioni ))nde, example, Inert, r.age, revenge, 
Or puie heroical defect of thought), 

Of all c,ai Ill’s madmen, most deserves a 
chain.— D r. E. Young. 

INFIDEL. — The Inconsiatency of an 
This miserable man had an only daughter 
lying upon a sick-bed ; his wdfc, 1 may 
ob.sei-ve, who had died, was in her life-tiine 
a devoted, .spiiiiunl-mindcd, and pr.iying 
Chri.stian. When the daughter’s de.ith wa.s 
very near, .and all hopt of re^onrion was 
ultcily dissipated, she called he** f.ithei to 
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h«r b^-s>de, and said — " My mother died a 
Christian some ye-iis ago, iejoicing|n Jesus, 
and a^uied of heaven, vou are a dis 
believer in Christianity ; f am going to 
make the last venture , am 1 to dte in 
my inothei's faith or in yours ? 1 beseech 
y ou to advise m , ’ she said with t irhest 
ness and ftnoiu, “whether 1 nm to die iii 
my mothti’s faith or in yoius ’ I he 
filhers struggle Ik tween iHcction to Ins 
only child a id the piidi of dtvott hicss to 
In', piinciples was tiemendoiis , hut at last, 
imid a huist of teais and in an agony of 
ftding, the hiidened, yet melting, inli lei 
said— “ Die in youi m>tliersfuth * And 
she did die m hei mothei s fiiih And yet 
the min, who ga\e that advice, h\t& to 
piopit^ite iiitidility in the woild, and 
ial)jui9 with all the cntigy he li is to m d e 
men is contaminikd as Inin elf ’—CtM 
MING. 

INFIDELITY Defined 

Inhddiry is ihe w int of fiith m (» » 1 oi 
the dislnliet of tin. liuths (f ktvditim 
and Ihc gieit pinieij 1 s d iwli^ion Bt elv 

INFIDELITY -The Nur t of 

Ihe nurse of luti lelity is seiisuiluv 

K Cini 

INFIDELITY The Pride of 

I’arts push us on to pi le, nil jnile Ij 
sluim , 

l\rt inhJeliiy is wit s t d i K 
It) gnee the hn/en l)io\v llial bii\is the 
sky — D r J \oing 

INFIDELITY -the Spring of Cruelty 
It IS iiifi lelity whieli is the spung f dl 
Liuelt) , so that whercaocMr ) m cm d 
Lovt 1 the I iLt of oiu, vou nil) also lu ir iIk 
scund of the olhu ua — Si c M i 

INFIDELS -The Chaiaeter of 

Whit it (f iiKn are inlilels^ llu\ 
ai U os f ei ONeibi iiing men Ihne 
Is nolhiig in tl m like obii ml sciious 
ii[uy |Ik> rt the wil lesM mall s tn 
CO h ^ 1 hive they igifel ini n'llitm 
St Ives oi i y seheme of tiiith ml teluity 
1\ ( leii 

INUDELS— Divinely I oiled 

(tiI l)on wli ), in h s tkbi itcd ITistor} 
of the Decline n d I all of tlie kmian 1 m 
] ii has kft a mtm ml of his e imit> to 
the ) pel, resided Hum yens in Swit/ei 
lind, where, with the pu fits of Ins woil s, 
he piuehtscd i conswki ibk estate Ihis 
pioptrty his (lest ell kd to i antlennn 
wli » out of his rents, e\pen Is i Luge sum 
annul Ily in the pioiniil^iLion of that vtiy 
fjcispel whuh his j)Kdecesbor insidiously 
cn U i\ cured to undciimnc 

2h$ 


* Voltaite boasted that with one hand he 
wottl(^t» u throw tl\At tdihce of Christianity 
vhieh rtqmrt^d hands of twelve apostles 
to build up Ihe pass which he employed 
at 1 erney, for punting bis blisphemics, was 
afterwaNls actually empl >yed it (jcneva in 
printing the Holy Seiiptuies thus the vciy 
engine which lu set to woik to destroy ihu 
eiedit of the Bible, was tmpl ))edmdisscm- 
mating its truths 

It IS a leTn likable ciuum tince also, tint 
the fust ineelmg of an Amiliiiy Bible 
Seeiety in I dnibuigh was held m the very 
uom in which David lluiiie, the infidtl, 
die I — Akvinl 

INFIDELS - The Ingratitude of 

The infi lels t Incited m Chiist an toun- 
tiics, owe wlut k lining they hue toC hris- 
tianitv and let the put of tli )sc liutes, 
wlieh wlci lhe> liut siul id Ihi dim 
turn ab )iit ni 1 stiike hei - JoRliN 

INFINITE The Evcitmg Power of the 

Ihe lilt M I whuh fill t'l s til 111 
qu I lilts Its ihiist, e\.e es it 111 CJliil 
Ulcasiiie -0 vsl \UI v 

INFINITE - Ihc Name of the 

Jh Infi I le his s )wt I Ills rnni in th- 
h IV Us 111 I III iin^ stais, lit in the c irth 
He hi s \ cd Ills lume in tend i fl )W l 
- Kl( II 1 1 R 

INI IRMITIES —The Manifestation of 

D ) not snppise tint mfiimUies iie ton 
fine I to the 1 ) U , the t\ I is intiimiii s 
aie, nioie ot kss ininift t iii all oui 
tloujils, oiii 1 uip ses, (01 timsadous 
an I even in our mi lues , so that I lie sa\ii „ 
of the wise man is alls' to > hue ‘ I 
hue seen an till of all i>eifeetion ’ Dr 
Davils 

INFLUENCE - Female 

If minkm 1 ha 1 been jicii oliiated without 
then mildei eonpamms, i sUong ml uoi 
nee woul I have inlnbitt I the cauli llieie 
IS sjmellunj m the xetive spirits ind jioweis 
ef the minly iioition of oui comnun sjieeies 
wnieh loves diflieullies, elite i pi isC, e\eiti >11 
tlingcrs, and personal disph}s lliese 
qualuus and j n peiisities would too often 
iiiiroile self love md selfishness into con- 
iiuuxl sUifi, civil discQid, md Ijatlle, if no 
softer artel kinder ompiiiDns were about 
4. leh beingb, to occupy some poition of their 
lhou*^lUs and attentions, to create and 
eheiish nnldet md sweeter feelings and to 
provide foi tlum the mou s lotluiig happi- 
ness of a (juiet home and a domestic life 
lemleiness^ s}mpathy, good humour, 
fcmiles, ^eiilkness, benignity, and asflection 
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can difZtise fileastiffcs 'more gmteAi| than 
those of irritation and oOotestf and ainrak^A 
the sensibhlitus tluit*modt (avow int^toiuar 
and moral cultivation — $ TuRfitR 

mrLUENC^ —The Meaning of 

What IS the piopcr meaning of influence ^ 
Ongmally, it ccitimlyuas used to denott 
some ‘ubtlc mysterious Tgent flowing in 
V >n some person oi thing, some, thing in 
the nay that we conceive of an ^lectnc cm 
lent, etc Since, its meaning his been 
gieatly extended, but still we do not c\ 
tend It to tiery cause As Mt should 
ntacr speak of the influence of a strLim 
Larr>ing a man off, or of men who d»a^ 
him to prison by phjsieal foict, so, iieithei 
should wt speak of a mm*sbting “mflu 
encLd * by the demon str it ions of I luli 1 
But in moral (onceins \^c do speak of hi^ 
be ing influenced by arguments though wc 
should oftiner speak — and shciild con i Ici 
ourselves a. speaking nioie stiietly of tlic 
influence of viruus pi sums but \\t al 
ways use the \Mn(l I ihinl , in lliosc cas s 
to which our ancestors confine 1 jt, vi/ 
when wc sjicil of out man having gim d 
an mfliunct rvci aiullui of wl ich lo ac 
eiiint e m he given , when he w ivs him m 
depcndenll) of ihe amount of love, ft. ir, 
le pcit, etc , felt, and hevond what cm b 
nfciic 1 to his icisoi, or t > ripird lor his 
nUiest 01 to an\ inUllu ible iiutivc 1 
thud theic must be a ceitam mcsinciic 
I>owcr j o sessed b> m e pcoj U m ichi 
cnci to s mie oth is S unc can thus m 
flue me one, >i a few , me asH'Vtman) 
and sonic, none al all \\ jh \ n i Y 

INFLUENCE Personal 

Oh, it is a leiiiblc powci tint I have — 
this power of iiiflutmc — ind it clings to 
me ’ I einiut blukc it off It was bom 
with me , it has grown with my giowth, 
and sticugt lulled with my stitn^lh It 
sped s, It walks, it moves, it is powerful 
m evciylook of mye}e in eveiy word cl 
my hjis, lu every act oi m> lih 1 cannot 
live to mjsclf I must either be a light to 
illuiniiu or 1 leini>eit to destroy, J mu t 
cithei be an Abel, who by his immoilal 
righteousness, being dead yet speakelh cn 
an Ac Inn the suhlesl continumec of whose 
otheiwise forgotten name is the fict that 
min ptiishes not alone m his iniquity — 
PUNSHON 

INFLUENCE— 18 Power 

Infliunte, whether deiiv d from money, 
talents oi connections, is piwei Iherei 
no ] tison so ms gnific ml but he hns much 
of this power the little Israel te mud in 
Naannub faniilv ib an mstance borne, 


ihcjecd, suppose that t]iey have mor» power 
^than tlicsy really have , but we generally 
think we have le<>s than m reality we have, 
— R CECn « 

INFLUENCES —Random 
r rom art, from nature, from the sqhools, 

I tt landom influences glance, 

I ike light in many i shivered lance, 
lhat bieiks i>p m the dappled pools 

iJjNNVsOV 

INGENIOUS — ^apt to Trouble themselves 

The moiC ingenious men art, the moie 
ipt aie lhe> ti trouble Uicmsehes Sir \V 

ll Mil 1 

# 

INGENUITY— Adhesive 

A principle tint men scarcely ever shake 
off as long as they carry anything of human 
nitmc \bout them — D r SouriL 

INGENUOUS - The Candour of the 

One who is ingenuous is actuated by 
a nobU candour and love of truth, which 
mal es hnn leidy to confess his fiults, incl 
in tie known all his sentiments witliout 
ic serve — CUADHJ 

INGRATITUDE- Abhorred 

av ithmg is mote abhorred of God, or 
man, tli in mgi ititiide — K CrciL 

INGRATITUDE —Causes of 

FIku Ik three causes of mgiatitude upon 
a btnehi received — tnvy, pi idc, covetous- 
lie s , envy looking more at oihus’ benefit 
thin oUr own , pride, looking i loie at oin 
selves than the benefit, and eovetousniss 
1 oking moie xt what “wc would haveil an 
whit we have — Bi IT\L1 

INGRATITUDE— of Familiars 

A wc do turn oiii backs 
Fiom our companion thi own into his giave, 
So his famih irs to Ins buried foi tunes 
Slink all away , leave Uuir false vovXs with 
him 

I ike empty purses pick’d , ami his poor 
self, 

A dedicated bcggir to the ah* 

SUAKsIJt VPE 

INGRATITUDE— The III Return of 
Ingratitude is too base t > return a kind 
ness, ind loo proud to nd it , iniuh hke^ 
the lops of mountains I men ind cd, hut 
yet lofty, thev piodute i olhing tJ cy feed 
nobody, they clothe nobody, vet au hi^^h 
and **titelv, md look down ij>>n all the 
world ibout them — 1>R boUlH 
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INGRATITUDE— -Left to Man, 

Brutes leave ingratitude to man. — ^J, 
Cotton. 

INGRATITUDE— Practical. 

The gieat bulk of mankind resemble the 
swine, which in harvest gather and fatten 
upon the acorns beneath the oak, but show 
to the tree which bore them no othtr thanks 
than rublnng off its bark, and tearing up 
the sod around it. — S crivlr. 

Humphrey Bannister and his f ithcr weie 
both servants to, and raised h\, the Duke 
of Buckingham ; who, being dinen to ab- 
scond, by an unfortunate accidtnl befalling 
the army he had raised .against the usurper, 
Kichard III , he, uiihoul footmin or jiagt, 
letned to Bannister’s house, ncir Shrews- 
bury, as to a place whert he had all the 
leason in the woihl to expect secunty 
Bannistci, however, upon the king’s pro- 
clamation, promising;^ 1,000 icw 'rd to him 
that should apjuehenl the diikt. betiavtd 
his mastu to John Mtrton, High Sheriff of 
Sliropshiic, who sent him under a strong 
ginid to Salisbury, where tht king tlun 
was; and theie, in the maiket place, the 
duke w IS belie idtd But divine vengeanet 
pill sued the tiaitor Banmstei , fir, demand- 
ing the /i , 000 that was the piiec of his 
masters blood, king Ricliird refused to 
’pay It, sa>iiig “lie that would be false 
to so good a mastei ouglil not to be en- 
couraged ” — Rapjn. 

INGRATITUDE —The Punishment of 
T.ycurgiis, being asked why in Ins laws 
he had set down no punisliment foi ingra- 
titude, auswtud “1 have left it to the 
gods to punish ” —Am* Sandys. 

INHERTTANCE- Defined. 

liihentTuee is nothing else than the hand 
of the faihei stielthed out to his children 
through tlw poilals of the tomb. — V. 
Hui.o. 

INJURIES — The Forgiveness of 
Let Luther hate me, and call me a devil 
a thousajid times, yet T will love him, and 
acknowledge him to be a jireeioub servant 
of God. — C Ai\iN. 

INJURIES — The Remembrance of 

To Itoic oiu meiiiories with a sense of 
injuries, is to fill that elust with lusty iron 
which was made for lehncd gold. — W. 
SUKP R. 

1 N J U R I E S— Sch oolm asters. 

Oh, to wilful men 

The injuries that they thcnisehes pioeurc 
Must be then selioolniabters ! 

SllAkSPLARL. 


INJURY.- The Way to Treat an 

It is manly to resent an injury, but it is 
God-likc to forgive it. — WiLMOi. 

INJUSTICE— Punished. 

Cambises, king of Persia, was remaik- 
able for the seventy of his government, and 
his inexoiable regard to justice 1 his jirince 
had a paitieiilai fa.vouiite, whom he made a 
jiuigc ; and this judge reckoned liinisclf so 
set me in the credit he had with Ins mastci, 
thit, without ceiemony, causes wt re bought 
and sold m the com Is of jiidRatuic as 
openly as provisions in the nmket But 
when Lambyses was infoimcd of these pio- 
teedings, cm aged to hiitl his fiieudahip so 
umrriiefully abused, the lionoui of Ins 
go\cinmtiit prostituted, and tht liberty and 
piopertv of his subjects saciificed to the 
avaiKC of this wi etched minion, heoideied 
him to ]>e seized and publicly degiaded , 
after which he commanded his skin to bt 
St upped over his eais, and the seat of 
govcinmciit to be eovcretl with it, as a 
warning to others. At the same time, to 
convince the woild that tin's seventy pro- 
ceeded only fiom the love of jusuee, he 
permitted the son to succeed his father in 
the honouis and office of prime mimstei. 
—Sim icir. 

INK. — The Deep Taint of 

Oh, she is fillcn 

Into a pit of ink, that the w ule se i 
Hath diops too few to wash lu i clean again ! 

SlI\kSlL AKR 

INK— Described. 

The colouicd slave that waits upon 
thought — Mrs. Bai louiv. 

INK.— The Power of 

A drop of ink may make a million think. 

Baron. 

INN — Happiness in a Good 

T'hcre is no juivate house in which 
people can enjoy themselves so well as at a 
capital inn 1 et theie be ever so gieat 
plenty of good things, evci so much gian- 
deur, cvei so much elegance, ever so much 
dcsiie that eiciybody should be easy; m 
the Jiatuie of things it cannot be : there 
must always be some degue of care and 
anxiety '1 he master of the house is anxious 
to enteitam his guests , the guests are 
anxious to be agi Liable to him; and no 
man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can 
as freely command what is ni aiiothei man’s 
house as if it were his oWn : whereas at a 
tavern, there is a general ficcdom from 
anxiety. You are sure you arc welcome ; 
and the moie noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you 
call for, the weleomef you aie, No servant 
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will Attend you with the alaciity winch 
VI alters do, who are incited by thcjiiospect 
of an immediate reward m piojiortion as 
they pleise No, there is nothiiif' which 
has yet been contiived by min, by which 
so much hap])incss is produced as by a good 
inn - Dr Johnson 

INN - The Way-side 

A itgion of rej>osc it seems, 

A ])hcc of slumbci and of dreams, 

Remote among the wooded hills • 
hoj thcienonois) ml w ly speeds, 

Its torch 1 lu scattering smoke and gictds , 
Rut noon and in Jit the panting tciins 
Stop unde I the oaks that thtow 
Tan Ic^ ol light and shade 1 h low 
(In KXifs, mil doois, and window -sdl 
Ario..s Ihi i( ad the I am di jdaj 
Mien lines ol stills their in wsri Im 
1 in oil h the w i<le doois the bici /< s blow, 
The will led cock stmts 1 1 ml fio. 

And, Inlf tflice I l)> i ii i uid shine, 

Ihe Re I lloise piaiino on the s ^n 

Losi 1 n 1 )W, 

INNOCENCE -The Boast of 

Ihi dav IS not mor cltii iij the b > om 
of nn In ill — R\e iNr 

INNOCENCE—a Hcavenl> Guest 
Innoiinci, thddl el ned, i apu«. tfi milhe 
woild I f till bh s I, 

lieuiiilul, in 1 in h(i Inn 1 a bi> , on hies 
D in bdlows 

Swin s she m saleh she luednh Ihcm n t 
in Ine si ij s In i liej i ^ 

C ihul) sh trvi'. \ijim I in the turn ( d t 
mn , in tlu di t it 

Angil disc I lid in 1 unui ci unto lici , Ic 
Ik sell kii iwilh 

Nought of lui l1)iiou Uti nil ime . blit 
fol’nws fiilhlul 111 I Inmibli 
1 ollows so I mg is sht in \ h i Irieiil , Oh 
do not II pet hei, 

I 01 he lonicth fi nn (ml and he htlkth 
"^he kc)s of the lieucii'* ’ 

1 1 Nciii nm 

INNOCENCE —The Los, of 

fnnoei ncc, ih it is i \< il 
Had sin I >wed theiu Ji )iu km w in^ ill, w i, 
^one, 

]iiit I mlidtiice, and intivi iiglile msness. 
And hoiioui fioin about tlicm —Mil io\. 

INNOCENCE - The Power of 

Ihe most firoeioiis minus aie soothed 
and tamed by hmoicuee — b W RouiKl- 

SON 

INNOCENCE— Unmoved. 

Tnnoi e*iice unmoved 
At a filse aceu itioii, doth the more 
Conrirm itself. — 


INNOCENCY— WtU-Armed 

A naked man with mnoeency, is lietter 
armed than Oolialh in brass oi non — i5i». 
Ki ^ NOLDS 

INNOCENT - The Advantage of being 

It IS fai beltn to be innocent thin 
penitent, to j)i event the malady thin 
invent the len edy -^V Si i ki R 

INNOCENT — Evil Spoken against the 

I he re IS none ‘■o nnocent is not to be 
evil spoken ol , none so wiektd is to w iiit 
all e i uiutn I iti jn '1 hcie ai c too m uiy w ho 
condi mn the just, and nut a few who jiistilw 
thf wi led T ot len heir both envy uid 
flitter) speal ing filsehoiils of myself to 
mystll 111 nu) n it the lil e tongues pci 
foim the hki task of othcii to othei f I 
will know ftheib by whit thiy do tlnni- 
selvts, but ncjt U irn myself by what T 
hear ( f otlici 1 wdlbcearcful of mine 
own icti n ndeudidou, of others’ lela- 
ll 1 s - \ \\ VRUl k 

INNOCENT -Providence Vindicating the 

It is iivoidel in history tint i bemtiful 
I in 1 III nil K 1 Llatieht, the seif ot an 
alien nt uP 1 lan, was wooed by her mas 
ill SI \ct ulnurmg Ins tharielei, 
she s 111 I bis suit Upon this, hi, com sdf 
of 1 >\ mne(’ to bitter Intrc 1 Just then 
1 ] I ei IS ♦ring of peaiis conhded to the 
niil i cue w Idlest I lei pseiilo lover 
li r I I 1 er with the theft, and, m ac 
c lnic( with ilu eiistoms of thit lude \ge, 
he w i to uufl to die On the d ly of the 
t \ e i 11 IS iIk innoeentgnl kinU to oftci 
he h , , 1 iMr a flash ot lightning struck 
i litu (1 [ustcc whieli idonuel the 
mill 1 1 ) 1 1 c, I > the dust Fiom a scir- 
Uice’ bi! Is nest, built iii a crevice ol the 
imagi di |)fid the lost thus de- 

thii iui innoeenee 1 n a meiracnt the 
e vidt lilt CI w d 1 itshed to tlu sc iflold, di • 
mil buy hci release I hi re he knelt 
b sid the block, pile and I eautUiil, md 
with i siinic of peace upon her bps Ihey 
sjH 1 < slu answ e it d not I ln*v touched her 
— she was dc id ’ lo present hci nunioiy, 
lluy riisul a statue ihcie , and lo this 
diy when men g ire upon lui image, they 
ctnUmii her opprtssoi , they piateO her 
fir the puiityuf herchaiact r, thejrn^e^g- 
ni/e the justice of Jinn who<«e lightnings 
testiiud to hci miioecnec — W. hwilH. 

INNOVATION— Condemned 

1 o s IV all things ait bad, is as much 
as to s V all things art bad or at anv event, 
at then commencement , for of ill I be old 
things ever seen or heard of, theie is not one 
that was not oncfr new. Whatf ver u now 
P bS9 
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establishment was once innovation. He 
who on this ground condemns a proposed 
measure, condemns in the same breath 
whatsoever he would be most adverse to be 
thought to disapprove. — Bentiiam, 

INNOVATION.— Dislike of 

Dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes 
from the disgust excited by false humanity, 
canting hypocrisy, and silly enthusiasm. — 
S. SMini. 

INNOVATION.— The Rage for 

The ridiculous rage for innovation, which 
only increases the weight of the chains it 
cannot break, shall never fire my blood ! - 
SCHILLLR. 

INNUENDO.— The Definition of an 

An innuendo supposes a representation 
so framed as to point distinctly nt bonu*- 
thing beyond t which is injiiiioiis to the 
character or prospects of the person aimed 
at.— D r. Webstrr. 

INQUIRY — Restrained within Bounds. 

While inquiry is as free to every thought- 
ful person as the air he breathes and the 
sunshine of heaven, yet it must be lest mined 
within proper bounds, or it beeomes a 
privilege too dangerous to be cvcrcised by 
any.— E. Davies. 

INQUISITIVE. — Caution Respecting the 

The man who is inquisitive into the 
secrets of your affairs, with which he has no 
concern, .should be an object of your caution. 
Men no more desire another’s .secrets, to 
conceal them, than they Vould anotiiei’s 
purse, for the pleasure only of carrying it, 
—Fielding. 

INSANITY. — The Gospel never the Cause 
of 

We firmly believe that the Gospel re- 
ceived simply, never, since it was first 
preached, produced a single case of insanity: 
the admission that it has such a tendency 
ought never to have been made by the 
enemies of the Cross. We have granted 
that fanaticism and superstition have caused 
insanity, as well they may ; nay, derange- 
ment of the mind may often have been 
caused by the tcrrois of the law ; but by 
the Gospel,— by a knowledge of and trust 
in Jesus— N ever.— Dk. Chkvne. 

INSANITY.— The Horror of 

Of all earthly horrors, that of insanity 
ranks in the first order. To be liereft eff 
reason — that faculty of divinity, or for its 
power to be so enervated and prostrated 
that Its exercise is impossible, or worse than 
impossible, is a calamity without its parallel 
in the history of human experience. — D r. 

jC)AVISS. 
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INSCRIPTIONS.— The Perishable Nature 
of 

Inscriptions of various names I view’d 
The greater part by hostile time subdued. 

Pope. 

INSECTS.— The Beauty of 

What atom forms of insect life appear ! 
And who can follow Nature’s pencil here 1 
Their wings with azure, green, and purple 
gloss (I, 

Studded with colour’d eyes, with gems em- 
boss’d, 

Inlaid with pe.irl, .and maik’d with various 
st.ims 

Of lively crimson, through their dusky 
veins : 

Some shoot like living stars athwart the 
night, 

And scjltei fiom their wings a vivid light, 
'I’o guide the Indian to liis L'wny loves, 

As through the woods with cautious step he 
moves. 

See tlie proud giant of the l)eetle race, 
What sliming aims his polisb’rl limbs en- 
chase ! 

Like some stern warrior, formidably bright, 
Ills steely sides reflect a gleaming light ; 

On his large forehead spreading hoi ns he 
weais, 

And high in air the branching antlers 
beais ; 

O’er man^ an inch CKtends his wide domain, 
And his nch tic'isury swells with hoarded 
gram. — LI audauld. 

INSECTS.— Coral 

Toil on ! toil on ! ye ephemeral train, 

Who build ill the tossing and treacherous 
mam ; 

Toil on, —for the wisdom of man ye 
mock, 

With your sand-based structures and domes 
of rock ; 

Your columns the fathomless fountains 
lave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested 
wave ; 

Ye he a puny race, thus to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast in a realm so drear I 

Yc bind the deep with your secret zone, 

The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stone ; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement 
spring, 

Like the terraced pride of Assyria's king ; 
The turf looks green where the breakers 
roll’d ; 

O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold ; 
The sea-snatch’d isle is the home of men, 
And mountains exult where the wave hath 
been I 
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Ye build, — build, — but yc enter not in, 

Like the tribes whom the desert devour’d 
in their sin ; 

From the Land of Promise ye fade and die. 

Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary 
eye ; 

As the kings of the cloud-crownM pj’ramid 

Their noteless boneis in oblivion hid ; 

Ye slumber unraark’d ’mid the desolate 
main, 

While the wond(‘r ami pride of your woiks 
remain 1— SiG()URN£y. 


INSECTS. — Kindness to 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their humble bliss receive ; 

Oh, do not lightly lake away 
The life thou caust not give ! 

OlSUORNL. 

INSECTS. — The Pleasures of 
Lo! the blight tiain then radiant wings 
unfold, 

With silver fringed, and fiecklcd o’er with 
gold : 

On the gay bosom of some fragrant flowei, 
I'hey, i<lly tluUcnng, live theii little houi ; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all 
play, 

All sjjring their age, and sunshine all tlieii 
day : 

Not so the child of soriow, wrelclied man , 
Ills course with toil concludes, with pam 
began, 

That his high destiny he might disct in, 
And in misfoi tune’s school this lesson 
learn — 

Pleasure ’s the portion of the inferior kind ; 
But glory, virtue, heaven for man deign’d. 

Baruaut.I). 

INSECTS — in Summer. 

Waked by his warmer lay, the reptile 
young 

Came wnrig’d abroad ; by the light aii up- 
borne 

Lighter, and full of soul. Fiom every 
chink 

And secret cfirner, whcie llic^ .slept away 
The wintry storms ; oi rising fioni tlieir 
tombs 

To higher life ; by myrnids, f<uth at once, 
Swaiming tliey pour ; of all the varied 
hues 

Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms \ ten thousand different 
tribes ! 

People the blaze.- J. Thomson. 

INSECTS— Walking on the Ceiling. 

They first squeeze out the air from between 
the soles of their feet ai il the surface on 
which they tread, when the pressure of the 
air upon their feet holds them fast to the 
ceiling, andC prevents them falling.— Dr. 
Brewer. 


INSENSIBILITY— not Required. 

Insensibility, in return for acts of seem- 
ing or real unkindness, is not required of us. 
But while we feel for such acts, li^t our feel- 
ings be tempered with forbearance and kind- 
iics^.— Br. Mant. 

INSENSIBILITY.— Total 

^intirc or sense, aUs < can Sporus feel, 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

Pope. 

INSIGNIFICANCE.— Conscious 

I am condemned by my own conscious 
insignificance. — ScilJLLLR, 

INSINUATION— Deancd. 

An insinuation consists m artfully ?<;/;///- 
into the mind imputations of an injurious 
natme without making any diiect charge, 
and is therefore justly legarded .as one of the 
basest u soils of malice and falsehood. — 
Dr. WhusiRR. 

INSINUATION.— A Natural 

T Le bad a natural insinuation and address 
which made him acceptable in the best com- 
pany. — C LAK ENDON. 

INSOLENCE— Unpunished. 

Insolence, if unpunished, goes on in- 
ci'MMng, until the lace is as biazen as that 
of a fallen augel. — CoRNEil LE. 

INSOLENT.— Become 

Ifow insolciit^ of late he is become ! 
How proud !— SilAKSFEARE. 

INSOLENT.— Proof of being 

luscdent is he that despiseth in his judg- 
ment all other folks in regard of his value, 
of his cunning, of lii> speaking, and of his 
hearing.- C haucer. 

INSPIRATION— Defined. 

Inspiration may be best defined, accord- 
ing to the representations of the Scrijilures 
themselves, as an extraordinary Divine 
agency upon teachers while giving iiwtruc- 
tion, whether oral or written, by which they 
were taught w'lial and how they should wiiie 
or speak. — Knapp. 

INSPIRATION. — The Instruction given 
by 

Inspiration does not make nlen omnbrUnt 
It (Iocs not teach them llie scientific triuhs 
of astronomy, or chemis’ry. or botany, iior 
any suence as such. Inspiration is con- 
ceincd with teaching r truths, and 

such facts or occurrences as are coanccled 
immediately with illustrating or with im- 
pressing them on the mind. — D k. Stuart. 
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INSPIRATION.— The Orgbiii of 

Th« organs which the Holy Ghost illu- 
minated and inspired to convey His truth to 
men retained their individual peculiarities, 
and remained within the sphere of the 
psychological laws of our being. — Nean- 

DER. 

INSPIRATION.— The Source of 
Inspiration cometh from above, 

And is no labour. — P. J. Hailky. 

INSPIRATION.— The Style and Manner 
of 

Some men ask— If the prophets spake as 
they were moved by tlie Holy Ghost, why 
did they not all speak in the same manner ? 
why these varieties of style ? I wdll answer 
that by asking you another question : — 
Why do not all the pipes of that organ give 
one and the same sound ? What awakens 
all the sounds but one and the same blast 
from the wind-cbest ? If there Ihj a mono- 
blast, ^^hy is tliere not a monotone.^ Be- 
cause the ]n])cs are of different sha])es and 
different sizes : the awakening breath is one, 
the intonation varies with the shape and size 
of the pipe. The inspiration was one, but 
the style and manner varied with the dis- 
position and ch.nracter of the individual em- 
ployed. — Dean M ‘N ei le. 

INSTINCT.— A Change of 
Tlie most curious instance of a change of 
instinct is mentioned by Darwin. The bees 
carried over to Barbadocs and the Western 
Isles ceased to lay up any honey after the 
first year, as they found it not useful to 
them. They found the weather so fine, and 
the materials for making honey so plentiful, 
that they quilted their grave, prudent, and 
mercantile character, became exceedingly 
profligate and debauchi'd, eat up their 
capital, resolved to work no more, and 
amused themselves by flying about the 
sugar-houses, and slinging the blacks. The 
fact is, that by ])utiing animals in different 
situations you may change, and even reverse, 
any of their original i>ro]>ensitics. Spallan- 
zani bniught np an eagle upon brea^l and 
milk, and feil a dove on raw beef! — S. 
Smith. 

INSTINCT — Closely Allied to Reason. 

Far as creation’s amjde range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental powers as- 
cends : 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial 
race, 

From tne green myriads in the peopled 
grass. 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide 
extreme — 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s 
beam! 
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Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green ; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal 
wood : 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line : 

In the nice hec, what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing 
dew 1 

How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with 
thine 1 

*T wixt that and reason what a nice barrier ! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 

Pope. 

INSTINCT— Defined. 

Instinct is that power of volition or im- 
pulse produced by the peculiar nature of an 
animal, which iirompls it to do certain 
things independent of all insiniction or ex- 
perience aiul without deliberation, where 
* uch act is immediately connected with its 
own individual preservation, or with that of 
its kind.— Maunder. 

« 

INSTINCT.— God Taught 

Who taught the nations of the field and 
wood 

To shun their poison, and to choose their 
food ? 

Prescient the tides or tempests to with- 
stuid, 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the 
sand ? 

Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown 
before ? 

Who calls the councils, states the certain 
day? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the 
way? 

God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its projier bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 
But as He framed a whole, the whole to 
bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 
So from the first, etenial order ran, 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 

Pope. 

INSTITUTIONS.— The Best 

Other things being equal, yesterday’s in- 
stitutions are by far the best for to-day ; 
they are the most ready, the most influen- 
tial, the most easy to get obeyed, the most 
likely to retain the reverence which they 
alone inherit, and which every other must 
win. — Baoehot. 
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INSTITUTIONS.— Political 

It K moie difficult to understand the 
political institutions of some countries than 
tor a woflfm to bore through box-wood. — 
Sir S. Baker. 

INSTRUCTION.— The Duty of 

There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part, 

"Whoe seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue flow ; 

To plant, to watch, to water there, 

This be our duty, be our care. — BowRiNa, 

INSTRUCTION.— Modes of 

Wise men arc instructed by reason ; men 
of le-*s undei standing, by experience ; the 
most ignoiant, by necessity ; and beasts by 
nature. — t'iCKRO. 

INSTRUCTION.— The Recompense for 
Sw^'ct it is the growth to trace 
Of woith, of intellect, of grace. 

In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst, 
And lead it on from hour to hour, 

I’o ripen into perfect flower I— Bowring. 

INSTRUCTORS.— The Best 

To each man his own experience, — ^liis 
own mislakes are the best, j)crhaps the only 
real, instructois. -Lord Sia.nlly. 

INSULTED. — Deserving to be 

He who allows himself to be insulted, 
deserves to be so. — Corneille. 

INSULTS. — The Avengement of 

Study to avenge the insults ofTered to 
God, rather than your own. Alis ! it is in 
this point that the whole world is mistaken ; 
for all men are more ready to avenge their 
own injuries than those of God. — Iluss. 

INSURRECTIONS.— The Beginnings of 

Insiirrectionb of base people aie com- 
monly more furious in their beginning';, but 
are the reverse with the belter people. — 
Lord Bacon. 

INTEGRITY— to be Like a Keepsake. 

Perish what may, — gold, silver, houses, 
lands ; let the winds of misfortune dash our 
vessel on tlie sunken rock ; but let integrity 
be like the valued keepsake the sailor-boy 
lashed with the rope round his body, the 
only thing we care to save. — Macduff. 

INTEGRITY.— Political 

The borough of Hull, in the reign of 
Charles II., chose Andrew Marvell, a 
young gentleman of little or no fortune, 


and maintained him in London for the 
service of the public. With a view to 
bribe him, his old school-fellow, the Lord 
Treasurer Danby, went to him in his garret. 
At parting, the lord treasurer slipped into 
his hands an order uimn the treasury for 
/’ijOOO, and then went into his chariot. 
Marvell looking at the paper, called after 
the trea.surer — “My lord, I request another 
moment.” They went up again to the 
garret, and the servant boy was called — 
“What had I for dinner yesterday?’* 
“Hoii't you remember, sir, you had the 
little shoulder of mutton that you ordered 
roe to bring from a woman in the market?’* 
“ Very right. Wh.it have I for dinner to- 
day?” “Don’t you know, sir, that you 
made me lay up the blade-bone to broil ? ” 
“*Tis so : very right. Go away.” “My 
lord, do you hear that ? Andrew Marvell’s 
dinner is provided ; there’s your piece of 
])aper, T want it not. I knew the sort of 
kimlncss you intended. 1 live here to serve 
my constituents. The ministry may seek 
men for their purpose ; I am not one.” — 
Arvine. 

INTELLECT.— The Action of the 
Every action of the intellect, save that 
which is purely scientific, is based upon 
some feeling. Ambition says to Intellect— 
“J.ook out for me Fear cries — “liook 
out for me Greedalso—** Arouse, sharpen 
yourself; pieice the darkness; teach me 
liow to g.iin ; ” and Love cries passionately, 
pleadingly— “ Awake, be my advocate, 
think forme!’* — H. W. Belcher. 

INTELLECT.— The Decay of the 
This, doubtless, is not uncommon ; but it 
is not universal. New ton was m his eighty- 
fifth year im]>roving Ins chionology, and 
Waller at eighty-two, is thought to have 
lost none of his poetic powers. — Dr. John- 
son. 

INTELLECT— Defined. 

Intellect is that faculty of the human 
mind which receives or comprehends the 
ideas communicated to it. otherwise called 
the understajuiing, — MAU^D£R. 

INTELLECT. — The Employments of the 
To perceive external objects to conceive 
of them, to remember, to imagine, to com- 
pare, to judge, to abstract and to analyse, 
to connect thought with thought, according 
to the real relation between one notion and 
another ; — these are the eraj>loymeuls of 
the intellectual powers ; and these occupa- 
lioi s of the mind, though most often, if not 
always connected with, or prccedt-d, or 
followed bv desires or emotions, of some 
sort are efraentially different from loving, 
Tintiig, fearing, hoping, etc. -I. Taylor. 
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intellect.— T he Pleasures of the 

By tte pursuit of the intellect the mind 
is always carried forward iu search of some- 
thing more excellent than it finds, and 
obtains its pro])er superioiity over the com- 
mon senses of life by loaiuiiig to feel itself 
capable of higher aims and nobler enjoy- 
ments. In llii . gradual exaltation of human 
naluie every art contulmles its contingent 
towards the general siqiply of mental 
pleasure, — SiRj. Klynoljjs. 

intellect.— T he Power of 

Some men of a secluded and studious 
life have sent forth from their closet or their 
cloister, lays of intellectual light that have 
agitated couits, and revolutionized king- 
doms ; like the moon which, though lar 
removed fiom the ocean, and shining upon 
it with a serene and sohci light, is the chief 
cause of all those ebbings and flowings 
which incessantly disturb that restless woild 
of waters. — Colion. 

INTELLECT,— The Right Use of the 

The powers of the intellect are not given 
to jnan merely for self; they are not ini ended 
to aid his own cunning, and craft, and 
intrigues, and conspiiacies, and enrichment. 
They will do notliiug for these base ]nir- 
poses. The instinct of a tiger, a vulture, 
or a ibx u ill do better. Genius and abilities 
are given as lamps to the woild, not to 
self.— Brydgls. 

INTELLIGENCE AND COURTESY. 

Intelligence and courtesy not always are 
combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room w'c 
Imd. — L ogau. 

INTEMPERANCE.— The Companionship 
of 

Intemperance is a hydra with a hundicd 
heads. She never stalks abroad unaccom- 
Ikanied with impurity, anger, and the most 
infamous profligacies. — St. Chrysostom. 

INTEMPERANCE.— Excuses for 

Alexis the from every season of the 
year drew arguments to furnish a new title 
to his intemperance. “The spiing,*^ he 
fiuid, “required liberal drinking in sign of 
joy for the renovation of nature ; the sum- 
mer, to temper our heat and refresh our 
]thirst ; it was due to autiiuin, because it is 
i^edicatcd to the vint.igc ; and winter re- 
quired it to expel the cold, \vliich would 
^otherwise congeal the blood and si)irits.” 
'Titus ue pleaded for the allowanqi; of his 
Pisces *#-J3 uck. ♦ 


INTEMPERANCE.— The Hereditary 
Effect of 

It is remarkable that all the diseases from 
drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are 
liable to become hereditary, even to tlie 
thiid generation; and gradually to increase, 
if the Ctiuse be continued, till the lamily 
becomes cxiinct.— Dr. E. Darwin. 

INTEMPERANCE.— The Mental Effect of 

The body ovcrdiaigcd v\ ilh the excess of 
yesterday, weighs clown the mind together 
with itself, and fixes to the earth that 
paiticle of the divine spii it.— Horace. 

INTEMPERANCE.— The Punishment of 

By one of the laws of Pittacus, one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, every fault 
committed liy a person when iiiloxicalecl, 
was dccmLd woilliy of a double punish- 
ment. — A K VINE. 

INTEMPERANCE.— The Trophies of 

Like the skulls which a s.ivage carries at 
his girdle, or sets up on jioles in hi.s palace- 
yard, and tells the traveller what a mighty 
w'ariior this or the other w^as till his axe 
01 arrow laid him low ; so, of all the sins, 
intemperanue is the one which, reajicd from 
the nauks of British genius, boasts the 
ciowded row of ghastly trophies. 'I'o say 
nothing of the many sorely wounded, 
amongst the actually .slam it numbers the 
musician and thi^ artist, the philosopher 
and the poet, the physician and the lawyer, 
the statesman and the judge. — Dk. J. 
1IAMI1/1X>N, 

INTENTION.— A Good 

A good intention will no more make a 
truth, than a fail maik will make a good 
shot.— S 1' U RSTOWE. 

INTENTION. -A Malicious 

When a malicious act is proved, a mali- 
cious intention is implied.— SiiLRLOCK. 

INTENTION— not Provable. 

Wc cannot prove any man’s intention to 
be bad. You may shoot a man thiough 
the head, and «qy you intended to miss 
him; but the judge wjil order you to be 
hanged. An alleged want of intention, 
when evil is committed, will not be allowed 
in a court of justice.— D r. Johnson, 

INTENTIONS.— Good 

Good intentions are at least the seed of 
good actions ; and every man ought to so\7 
them, And leave it to the soil and the 
seasons whether they come up or no,' and 
whether he or any other gathers the fruit. 
—Sir W, Temple. 
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INTENTIONS.--Wicked 
When men’s intentions are wicked, their 
guilt haunts them ; 

But when they ’re just, they ’re armed, and 
nothingdaunts them. — T. Middleton. 

INTERCOURSE.— The Resulte of 
The kindly intercourse will ever prove 
A bond of amity and social love. 

Bloomfield. 


'Tlic most ceitain softcneis of a man’s 
moral skin, is, I am sure, domestic intei- 
course in a liapjiy inariiage, and intercouise 
with the poor. — U r, Arnolix 

INTERCOURSE.— The Sweetness of 

Providence has taken care to secure that 
intercourse which is necessary to tlie exist- 
ence of society, by icnderiny it the greatest 
sweetener of liuinaji life. — 1)R. KmiX. 

INTEREST. — None of the Industries like 

No blister diaws sharper than IiiUTe\t 
does. Of all indiislnes, none is com- 
paiahle to that of Intercut, It voiks day 
and night, in fair weather or foul. It 
has no sound in its footstep.s, hut trav?l« 
fast. Tt gnaws at a man’s substance with 
invisible teeth. It binds industry with its 
film, as a fly is bound upon a spider’s web. 
—II. W. Blecher. 

interest.— T he Subtle Power of 

Interest is the most prevailing cheat, 

The sly .seducer both of age and youth, 
They study that and think they study tiuth : 
When reason foitifics an argument 
Weak reason serves to gain the will’s ascent, 
For souls already warped receive an easy 
bent.— D ryden. 

interests.— C onflicting 

I have long observed from all I have 
seen, or heard, or read in stoiy, that no- 
thing is 90 fallacious as to reason upon the 
Counsels oi' cohduct of jirinces or slates 
from what one conceives to be the true in- 
terest erf their countries ; foi there is in all 
places an interest of those that govern, and 
Another of those that are governed ; nay, 
among ‘these there is an interest of quiet 
men that desire to keep only what they 
have, and, another of unquiet men, who 
desire to acquire what they have not, and 
by violent if they cannot by lawful means. 
— SiJ^ W. Temple. 

interjection.— T he Office of an 

The tpain office of an interjectionis to 
paint ‘sensation, whether from within or 
without, and to repeat sounds compound as 


well as simple, of which therefore the 
images must be as common as their sub- 
jects. Thus, of vocal vibration or undula- 
tion, Laughter bursts into ha-ha / Joy exults 
in aha^ or oh-oh / Fatigue sighs in heigh-ho! 
Vociferation summons in soho or halo! and 
Music trills or quavers, her notes in fa-la^ 
etc. — K lphinsione. 

INTERPRETATION.— Looks Misquoted 
by 

Lo('‘k liow we can, or sad or merrily, 
Intcrprciation will misquote our looks. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

INTERPRETER. — Hard to Understand 
an 

I think the interpreter is the hardest to 
be undeistood of the two ! — S heridan. 

INTIMACY — the Source of Enmity and 
Friendship. 

Intimacy has been the source of the 
deadliest enmity, no less than of the firmest 
friendship ; like some mighty river^ which 
lisc on lhr‘ same mountain, but pursue a 
quite contraiy course. — CoLTON. 

INTOLERANCE— a Curse. 

Intolerance is tlie curse of every age and 
stale.— I>K. Davies, 

INTOLERANCE.— The Tenacity of 

Nothing dies so hard, and rallies sooflcHi 
as inioleiaiicc. — S. Smith. 

INTRUDER.— The Work of an 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
gocKl meeting 

With most admiied disorder, 

SlIAKRPEARE. 

INVADERS. — A Patriot's Appeal against 

My brave associates — ^partners of my toil, 
my feelings, .and my fame !— Can Kolia’s 
w'ords add vigour to the virtuous energies 
which inspire your hearts ? — No I you have 
judged as I have, the foulness of the crafty 
plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous .'sjiirit ha.s com- 
pared, as mine has, the motues which, in 
a war like this, can animate their minds and 
ours. They, by a strange freniy diiven, 
fight for power, for plunder, and extended 
rule— wc, for our couiitiy, our altars, and 
our homes. They follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which 
they hate— we serve a monarch whom we 
love, a GckI whom we a<lote. Whene’er 
they move in anger, desolation tracks their 
progress I whene’er they pause in. amity, 
affliction mourns their friendship, ’ They 
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boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the 
yoke of error I Yes ; they will give en- 
lightened freedom to our minds who are 
themselves the slaves of passion, avaiice, 
and pnde I They offer us their protection : 
yes, suth protection as \uUures give to 
lambs — coveiing and devouring them. They 
call upon us to baiter all the ^ood we have 
inherited and piovcd, for tue desperate 
chance of something bettei, which they 
promise. Be oui plain answer this : — The 
throne*we honoui is the people s choice — 
the laws we icvcience are our biavc father’s 
legacy— the faith wc follow teaches us to 
live in bonds of chanty with all mankind, 
and die with hopes of bliss beyond the 
grave Tell your invaders this, and tell 
them too, we seek no cliange ; and Ica-jt of 
all such change as they would bring us. — 
SHP RIDAN 

INVENTION— Distinguished from 
Discovery. 

Discoteiy is the finding out something 
already existing; wheitas msention is a 
sort of eieation IJie finding out the 
poUnty of the iiiagntt was a tliseoveiy , 
the ap])healioii ot that discovt»> to the 
purposes of nasigation, by suspending a 
magnetic wiic on a jmet, ovei a cncular 
index, was an invention — I. Iv'Vioiv 

INVENTION —Poetical 

Poetical invt iition is the bi inging togc thci 
images and sci limtnls a<liptul to excite 
certain pleasurable tniolum-., oi to enkindle 
the imagination, and giatify tisle, and it 
depends upon the lead) jKictjdion of ex- 
ternal resemblances, oi appaieiit analogies 
—I. Taylor. 

INVENTIONS.— The Recompense for 

Almost every one who his rendered a 
great Sen ICC to mankind by sliikint» out 
niventions, whose objects aic mi>.toiuencd 
or imperfectly understood by the woild, 
has had eom]il'iiii of the neglect oi cold- 
ness of his own gciiciation. liven Ins 
best fnc'nds aie apt to sus]iect his motives 
and undervalue his labours. The real re- 
compense m such eireum-.tinees as m all 
others, is the consciousness of dourg one’s 
duty,— J. SiORY. 

INVESTIGATION.— The Duty of 

No one ought to be satisfied with his 
opinions on any subject of importance ; 

less ought he to inculcate them on 
othAk, unless he can tuee their cor nexion 
With self-evident pnnciides.— B aylly. 

age 


IRELAND. 

When Him first rose from the dark-swelling 
flood, 

God blessed the green island ; He saw it 
was good : 

The tmeiald of Europe, it sparkled, it 
shone, 

In the ring of tins world the most precious 
stone. 

Arm of Fim I prove strong ; but be gentle 
as biave, 

And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to 
save ; 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to 
dthlc 

The cause or the men of the Emerald Isle. 

Drennan. 

IRELAND — A Poet’s Love for 

Weil thou all that I wish thee, gieit, 
gloiioiis, and free, 

First flower of the earth, first gem of the 
sea, 

I miglil hail thee with pioudcr, with 
haiipici brow, 

But oh * could 1 love thee more deeply 
than now ’ — T. Moukc. 

IRONY— a Kind of Ridicule. 

Iionj IS a kind of iidicule which exposes 
the cnois or faults of otheis by seeming to 
adopt, approve, oi cic lend them; as, Meio 
wasavei) viitiiouspunce. Pope IJildcbrand 
was icmaikablc loi his meekness and humi- 
lity \V hen iiony is utu icd, the dissimula- 
tion i'. gencially appaicnl fiom the manner 
of sjKikmg, as b) a smile or an aieh look, 
01 i»eihjps by an allcclcd gravity of coun- 
tenance Ircmy in VMiling may also be 
detected by the mannei of expression. — 

Dk. \\Ll»Sllk. 

IRRESOLUTION —The Evil Effects of 

liicsolution loosens all the joints of a 
state, like an ague, it shikes not this or 
that limb, but all the body is at once m a 
fit —1 LI IIIAM. 

IRRITABILITY.— The ^Hastiness of 

Jn liability iiiges us to take a stop as 
mui h loo soon, as sloth does too late — 
K. Clcil, 

IRRITABILITY.— The Self-Torment of 

An iintable man lies like a hedgehog 
rolled up the wrong way, toimenting him- 
self with his own jnieklts — llooD, 

ISAIAH— The Prophet. 

He was a punee amid a generation of 
princes— a 1 ilaii among a tribe of Titans ; 
and, of all th^^^lOJ>hels w ho lose on aspiring 
pmion to meet the Sun of KighteousnesSi 
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it was his— the Evangelical Eagle— to 
mount highest, and to catch on his wing 
the richest anticipation of his rising. It 
was his, too, to pierce most clearly down 
into the abyss of the future, and become an 
eye-witness of tlie great events which were 
enclosed in its womb. He is the most 
eloquent, the most dramatic, the most 
poetic— in one word, the most complete of 
the Bards of Israel, lie has not the 
austere majesty of Moses- the gorgeous 
natural description of Job — KzekiePs rough 
and rapid vehemence, like a red ton cut 
from the hills seeking the Lake of Galilee 
in the day of storm— David’s high gusts of 
lyric enthusiasm, living away into the low 
wailings of penitential sori-ow — Daniel’s 
awful all^o 17 —John’s piled and enthroned 
thunders; his power is solemn, snstained, 
and majestic ; his slC]) moves gracefully, at 
the same time that it shakes the wildemc«s. 
We have little doubt that many of his 
visions became objective, and actually 
painted thcmi»clvcs on the iirophei’s eye. 
Would wc had witnessed that awful eye 
as it was incrcing ihc depths of tunc — see- 
ing the future glaring through the thin 
mibt of the present ! — O, Giliillan. 

ITALY. — A Poet’s Love for 
Ah heaven, bow down, be nearer ! This is 
she 

Italia, the world’s wonder, the woild’s 
care, 

Erec m her heart ere quite her hands be 
free, 

And lovelier than her loveliest robe of 
air 1 

The earth liath voice, and speech is in the 
sea, 

Sounds of great joy, too beautiful to 
bear ; 

All things are glad because of her, but wc 
Most glad, who loved her when the v’orst 
days were. 

O sweetest, fairest, fust, 

O flower, when times were W’orst, 
Thou hndst no stripe wherein we had no 
share ! 

Have not our hearts held close, 
Kept fast the whole world’s losc? 
Have we not worn thee at heart whom 
none would wear ? 

First love and last love, light of 
lands, 

Shall we not touch thee full-blown with our 
lips and hands? — Swinburne. 

IVY.— The P«rennial Nature of the 
Whole ages have fled and their works de- 
cay^, 

And nations have scattered been ; 

But the stout old Ivy shall ne^er fode^ 

From its hale and hearty green : 


The brave old plant in its lonely daysj, 

Shall fatten ^ijion the past ; 

For the stateliest building man can raise, 

Is the Ivy’s food at last : 

Creeping on wlicre time has been, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green, 
Dickens. 

IVY. — The Tenacity of the 

The ivy, like the spider, takes hold 
with her hands in king’s palaces, as every 
twig IS furnished with innumerable little 
fingers, by which it draws itself close, as it 
were, to the very heart of the old rough 
stone. Its clinging and beautiful tenacity 
lias given rise to an abundance of conceits 
about fidelity, friendship, and woman’s love, 
which liave become commonplace simply 
from then appropriateness. It might also 
symbolize the higher love, unconquerable 
and un conquered, which has embraced this 
ruined world fiom age to age, silently 
spreading its gicen over the rents and 
fissmes of our fallen nature, giving “beauty 
for ashes, and garments of praise for the 
sjiiril of heaviness.” — ^Irs. Stowe. 


J. 

JANUARY.— The Month of 

How beautiful tliy fro.sty mom, 

When brilliants gtm each feathery thorn I 
Hbw fail thy cloudless noon ! 

And through the leafless trees at night, 

With mole than summer’s softened light, 
bhmes iby lesplendent moon. — B arton. 

JARS.— Family 

Wlicn such strings jar, what hope of* 
haimony ?— .SiiAKsrt* are. 

JARS — will Happen. 

The l>cst strings will jar in the best 
I master’s hand. — R oscommon, 

JEALOUSY.— The Belief of 

With groundless fear he thus his soul de- 
ceives, 

What frenzy dictates, jealousy believes. 

Gay. 

JEALOUSY.— The Cancer of 

The cancer of jealousy on the breast can 
never wholly lie cut out, if I am to believe 
great masters of the healing art. — Richter. 

JEALOUSY. — A Caution against 

O betft'are, my lord, of jealousy I 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock 

The meat it feeds on.— S iiakspeare. 
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JEALOUSY «-'DefiaitionB of 

Jealoai^ is the apprehension of supe- 
riority — Shenstoke 


The injured lover's hell — ^Milton. 

JEALOUSY-^Denounced 
Yet Is there one more cuised than they all, 
That cauker-MUorm, that monster — Jealousy, 
Which eats the heart and feeds upon the 
gall, 

Turning all love's delight to misery, 
Throil^i ft ar of losing his fditity 
O gods ’ that ever yc thit nioiistci pheed 
In gentle love, that all his joys deficed 

SlLNSFR 

JEALOUSY-— the Greatest of Misfortunes 
Jealousy is the grcitcst of misfortunes, 
and the least pitied by those who eause it 
— La KoeuLroucAULD 

JEALOUSY — Love without 

1 ove may exist without jcnl ms} , 1 

though this IS ran , but jealousy iii iv exist 
without love, and this is c uiuk n , foi 
jealousy eaii feed on lint \ihieli is bitt i, 
no less than cn that which is swict and is 
sust lined by jindc c flen as b> afleetion 
— C OJ TON 

JEALOUSY.— The Origin of 

' 1 IS a monster 

Jlegot upon Itself, bom on itself * 

SllAKSPLAn 

JEALOLSY — The Seivice and Wages of 
Of all the passions \i ilousj is that 
wlnJi exacts the hudest slimcc an I ])i\s 
' the bi ten t wages Its seivice is— to 
watch the success of our emmy, — its 
wa^LN— to be suie of it — ( CJI luN 

JEHOVAH —The Name 

J h lah IS a nimeof it power an I 
cfiiLacs a mniL that lalli lu it thu( 
sylhbks, to si^nifv the 1 unit) of 1 eis >ns 
— the eternity of God,— thu iii Jliice and 
Ihut m One , a name of su li die id ind 
revcienee am mg the Jew , tint lluy 
trcmlilc to nime it, uid tlurefoie they 
used the name— ^ 77 — Loid- in all 
their devotions — Ravmj n 1 

JEREMIAH —The Prophet 

Ihe first quality exhibited in Jeremiah's 
chaiacter and histoiy is shimkiiig timidity 
His first words are— “ Ah ' Lvird God, I e - 
hold I cannot speak, for 1 am a child ^ " 
The storm of inspiration had seized on a 
sensitive plant or quiVenng aspen, instead 
of an oak or a pine. And yet this very 
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weakness serves at length to attest the 
power and truth of the afflatus Jeremiah, 
wnth a less pionounced ptisonality than his 
brethren, supplies a better image of an in- 
strument m Gods hand, of one moved, 
tuned, taught, from behind and above. 
Sliong in supernal strength, the child 
IS made a “fenced city, m non pillar, 
and a brazen will” liaees, indeed, of 
his original feelileness and leluctance to 
undertake stem duties, are found stattered 
thioughout his piophccy But he is re- 
assured by reniembciint, Ihit the Lord 
IS with him as a “niighly tciiiblc one” 
Ills ehief powci, besides pathos, is im- 
passioned exhoitation His prophecy is 
one long e\h itUion He is uigent, 
\tlicmtiit, to a^cn\ — G. GlLllLAAN 

JERUSALEM — The City of 
Jerusildn is siale 1 on two hill , 

Of lieiglit unlike, and tinned side to side, 
The s| ICC betwdii i v^iutle \ alley tills, 
Iiom incunt to mount expiiided fur and 
wide : 

Three sdts ue sure iinbaii d with crags 
and 1 Ils , 

The re st is c^s^ , s( ai 1 1 j 1 1 e es) y d , 

But mighty bulw iiks fence tlie plainer 
pait, 

So Alt helps Natuic, Nituie strengthens 
Art 

llie tewn is stoied with troughs and cis- 
trill , m i U 

To leep liedi water, but the country 
s Lins 

Dev id of glass, unfit for ploughman's 
ti i le , 

Nor fertile, moist with ineis, wells or 
sliLims, 

Then giow few trees to make the summer’s 
sin le , 

Or sluel 1 the paiehcl land fiom scotching 
be ams , 

Save that a wo>d stinds six miles fiom 
th town, 

With a^^ed ciliis diik, and shadows 
blown — I \s \ 

JERUSALEM The Golden 
I sivv the eity of Ihi si its , 

And oft hv filth Ii,^ht, gaze 
1 loni ei th tow 11 d the gieil sunrise 
Of evei listing his 

And poridei iin I the ^lilte 11 ng domes 
And spires of our elei ml home 

It seemed as if on mountain height 
1 w liked atlent to view 
Jirusilein, s^irtod out in light, 

And made in all things new 
And holy, for the jiure in heart 
To dwell m and no mote depart. 
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Far ofF, tip in a silvery clime, 

The sainted city lay, 

Blazing in bright worlds not in time. 
And not to pass away 
I.ike earth and its revolving spheres, 
Corroded, and grown dim with years. 

*Twas founded deep in sacred ground, 
And walled with jasper high. 

To shine on heaven^ rcirolest bound, 
And down the stcepy sky 
To earth, wdiere man may see the ray, 
And traverse back its glorious way. 

. Bryan 


The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far. 

And self- withdrawn into a wondious depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and (»f gold, 
With alabaster domes and silvei S])iies, 

And blazing teirace upon tcnacc, high 
Uplifted ; Jierc, seienc pavilions bright 
In avenues di^])ose(l : theie, tower** begirt 
With battlements that on their restless 
fronts 

Boie stars — illumination of all gem'.. 

W. WORIISWORI'N. 

JEST, — A Friend Lost for a 

lie that w’ill lose his friend for a jest 
dc'.eives to die a bet,gar by the bargain. 
Vet .some think their conceits, like mustard, 
not good except they bite. — D r. Fuller. 

JEST.— Life a 

Life’s a jest, and all things .show it ; 

I thought so once, and now" 1 know it. 

Gay. 

JEST.— The Point of a 

The jest loses its point w'hen the wdt is 
tlie fust to laugh. — Scilii.LLR. 

JEST. — A Proper and an Improper 

A jest should be such — that all shall be 
able to join in the laugh which it occasions; 
but if it bears hard upon one ol the com- 
pany, like the crack of a stiing, it makes 
a sto]) in the music. — F elt ham, 

JEST.— A Rule to Hint a 

Those w'ho aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 

Which fairly hints ♦hey are in jest. 

Dean Swift. 

JEST. — A Scornful 

Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest : 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous 
heart 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the 
dart.— D r. Johnson. 


JESTER.— The 

If he may have his jest he never cares 
At whose expense ; nor friend nor patron 
spares. — Hoare, 

JESTS.— Wanton 

Wanton jests make fools laugh and w-isc 
men frown. Seeing we are civilized Eng* 
li‘*hmen, let us not be naked savages in our 
talk.— D r. Fuller. 

JESUS. — Benevolence toward 

In John Falks’ Refuge at Weimar, when 
one of the boys had said the pious grace — 
“ Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless 
what Thou hast provided,” a little fellow 
looked ui> and said — ** Do tell me why the 
Loid Jesus never comes.” “Dear child, 
only believe, and you may be sure lie will 
come ; for He docs not dcspi&e our invita- 
tion,” w"as the answer given. “I shall set 
Him a se.it,” said the little fellow ; and just 
then there w'as a knock at the dooi. A 
poor frozen a]>prcntice cntcierl, l>cgging a 
night’s lodging. lie was made w'eleomc ; 
the chair stood empty for him ; every 
fluid wanted him to have his plate; and 
one was lamenting that his bed was too 
small f(;r the sti anger, wdio W'as quite 
touched by such uncommon attentions. 
The little one had been thinking hard all 
the lime. “Jcsus could not come, and so 
He sent this poor man m Ilis place ; is that 
it?” “Yes, dear child, that is just it. Every 
piece of bread, and every di ink of water, 
that w"e give to the poor, or the sitk, or 
the piisoners, for Jesus’ sake, w’e give to 
Him. * Inasmuch as yo hate dune it unto 
one of llie least of these My biclhten, ye 
have done it unto Me.’”— S'lEVLNbON. 


JESUS.— The Blood of 

Poets have loved the music of the moun- 
tain stream, as it tinkled down the hills 
amidst llie stones, or murmured under 
leafy shades. Scripture speaks of the 
voice of CkhI as the voice of many waters. 
So it is with the piecious blood of Jesus : 
it has a voice which God hears, speaking 
better things than the blood of Abel, more 
than restoring to Him again (he lo'^t music 
of his primeval creation. — Faber, 

JESUS. — The Greatness of 

IHs gTcatness transcends everything that 
is merely particular and individual. ’Tis 
not the greatness of the latzgiver, or of the 
hero,— the greatness of the thinker, or ot 
the artist ; nor is it the greatness in which 
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the spirit of one sinjjle nation is concen- 
trated ; no, it is a perfect minor of human- 
ity — the giealno'iS of the true and umvcisal 
Human.— Ullm AN iV. 

JESUS.— The Ideal foimed of 

One flaw or fault of tcin]K'i, one symjitom 
of inoial impotence oi ol inoial peivtision, 
one hasty woul, one jll-consirlcieil act, 
wouM have shattcitd the ideal foi ever. — 
Canon Lidhon. 

JESUS.— The Life of 

Tlie life ol Jc'^iis is not Jescrilicd to be 
like a pu.Uue in a chainbei of pleasuie, 
only toi beauty and cntcitainmcnt of the 
eye; but like the Kt^yptian hieioglvpbics, 
whose every fealine is a pieccj)l, and the 
images converhc with men by sense am I 
signification of cxecllent (bitourses. — D p. 
Taylor. 


His life resembled a polished minor, 
which the foulest bieath cannot slain, noi 
dim, beyond a passing moment. — Dr. 
Guiiirie. 

JESUS. — The Manners of 

To the gieat astonishment of the Jews, 
the maimeis of Jesus ate familiai, yet 
dignified. — D UCKMI N s 1 1 .k . 

JESUS.— The Name of 

This name fesus is coniiiartd to **oil 
poured out ; ’ oil being kept dose, it sendclh 
not forth such a savoiu, as it doth being 
poured out ; and oil hath these properties. 
It supplelh, it chciisheth, it maketh look 
chccrfidly; so doth this name of Jesus, it 
supple! h the haiilness of our hearts, it 
chciisluth the weakAss of our faith, en- 
lighteneth the daikness of our soul, and 
maketh man look with a cheerful countcii- 
auce towards Uie tin one of giacc. — Su i ion. 


To a sinner’s ear there is no music on 
earth, nor in the golden harps of heaven, 
like the name of Jesus.— Dr. GunnuE. 

JESUS.— A Pictured Representation of 

We have seen but one pictured representa- 
tion which answeied to our ideal of the 
hcc and figure of Jesus. It was the work 
of an Italian master, whose name we have 
forgotten, and represented Christ talking to 
the woman of Samaria. It was a picture 
which might have convex led a soul . There 
sat the wearied Saviour by the w'cll-side— 
His eye full of a far look of love and 
sorrow, as if He saw the whole degraded 

S ecies in the one sinner bcfoie Him, and 
is hand half open^ as if it held in it 
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“the living w'aler” — the woman listening 
with downcast looks, and team trickling 
down her clucks — hci pitcher resting on 
the mouth of the well, and behind her, 
seen 111 the distance, the sunny sky and 
glow ing mountains ol J*alcstme. — G. Gil- 
riLLAN. 

JESUS.— The Sayings of 

1 'he most eminent illustrations of the 
widest wealth laid up in nan owcsl compass 
must iiatuially be found in single savings of 
our Loid’s I low do* they shme, like finely 
polished diamonds, upon eveiy face! how 
simple and >et how deej) ! appaicnt para- 
doxes, and }cl piofoumk'st truths ! Isveiy 
one tan get something fiom them, and no 
one can get at all. He th.it gathcis little 
has enough, and he that gatheis much has 
nothing ovei ; eicry one githcis them 
accoiding to Ills eating. — Alp. Trlnc h. 

JESUS —The Tears of 

Those holy cheeks w'Cie still wet with 
human tear>, while the loud Voire was 
ciying — “ La/aius, come foith !” — Dp. 
JiLLlCO 1 1 . 

JESUS.— The Woid of 

dhcie was one lately who saw Iieisell to 
be lust; who, when told that Jesus’ own 
word was that lit came to seek and to save 
the lost, and that He was there— willing to 
save hei, kcamel/i had mtd if^ exclaimed 
— “ 'J'lien 1 take Him at His word. He is 
mine!” — J. H. Wilson. 

JEWELS.— A Mother’s 

A Campanian lady, who was very rich, 
and fond ot pomp and show, being on a 
visit to Cornelia, the illusiiious mother of 
the Gracchi, displayed the diamonds and 
jewels she possessed, with some ostentation, 
and then lequeated Conielia to permit her 
to see her jewels. This eminent woman 
dexterously contiivcd to turn the conversa- 
tion to another subject till her sons returned 
from one of the public schools, when she 
intioduced them, saying — “These are my 
jewels.”— Arvine. 

JEWS. — The Antiquity of the 

They are a piece of stubbbm antiejuity, 
compared with which Stonehenge is in its 
nonage. They dale beyond the pyramids. 
— Lamb. 

JEWS. — The Determined Blindness of the 

At a solemn disputation which was held 
at Venice, in the seventeenth century, be- 
tween a Jew and a Christian— the Christian 
strongly argued, from Daniel’s prophecy 
of ,the seventy weeks, that Jesus was the 



JEWS. 


JOY. 


Messiah whom the Jews had long expected 
’'from the predictions of their proi>hets : — 
the learned Rabbi who presided at this 
disputation, was so forcibly struck by the 
argument, that he put an end to the busi- 
ness by saying— “Let us shut up our Ribles, 
for if we proceed in the examination of 
this prophecy, it will make us all become 
Clii istians. — liP. W ATSON. 

JEWS. — The Prosperity of the 

Talk what you will of the Jews — that 
tlicy arc cursed, they^hrive w'hcrcvcr thc*y 
cijiiie ; they arc al)lc to oblige the prince of 
tlieir couiiliy by lending him money ; none 
of them beg ; they keep togethei ; and as 
for their being haled, why C hnslians hate 
one another as much. — S eldln. 

JOB. — The Character of 

The character of Job has been divinely 
p(»rlMy\.d in three brief sentences; — 
man was ))crfcct and upright, and 
one that feared Clod, and eschevied evil.’* 
This sketch is so perfect, that moie cannot 
be sai<l of liim, and less woultl have been 
unjust,— E. Davus. 

JOCULARITY.— Culpable • 

Jocularity is certainly culpable, and may 
be deemed a species of hingi when it is 
intended to deceive wdthout any good end 
in view; and especially with the iingcneious 
one of diverting ouiselve? at the jiainful 
expense of another. This practice also 
may lead to more ciiminal falsehoods ; and 
it is related with honour of Ari>ticlcs, that 
he held tiuth to be so sacred — nt ne joio 
quidem mentiretur, — Per civ al. 

JOHN.— St. 

For depth of insight, for exalted spiri- 
tuality, for that swift and sympathetic in- 
tuition which is the prerogative of love and 
like-mindcdncss, for symmetry of character, 
wdio can conniarc to Zebedee's younger 
son } * * * Paul is the hero, and 
Apollos is the orator, and Sle])hen is the 
martyr; bui with all earlhlmcss sublimed 
away and siijicrseded by elem^its from 
another world, our associations with John 
are those of purest saintliness.— D k, J. 
Hamilton^ 

JONATHAN.— PrL^ce 

He was the incarnation of all that is 
humanly beautiful, and noble, and good. 
Hence, he was not only the favourite of 
Saul’s army, but the temporal savdour of 
David, and, best of all, the iriend of God. 
His whole life, indeed, was as lovely and 
pleasant as his end was tragical and dis- 
tressing. — Dr. Davies. 


JOSHUA — a Great Character. 

Joshua was in every sense of the word a 
great character, a saintly hen),— the man 
not only of his age, but of many ages. If 
his name do not shine so consjiicuously 
mid the galaxy of l)atliarch^ aii<l ancient 
worthies, it is very much because, as has 
been said of him --“the nun himself is 
eclip-»ed by the brilliancy of his deeds ; ” 
— like the sun in a gorgeous western sky, 
when the pile of amber clouds— the golden 
linings and drajiery with which he is sur- 
roimded - jiiiu* the lustre of the great 
Jumiiury. — ^I ai di;fp. 

♦ 

JOURNAL. — Writing in a 

The grc.tt thing to be recorded is the 
state of your own mind ; and you should 
writedown cviryliiing thal you remember, 
for yon cannot judge at fiist what is good 
or bad ; .and wiile immediately while the 
iinpiession is fu‘sli, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards. — D r. Johnson. 

JOURNALISM.— The Progress of 

Hefore this century shall run out, journal- 
ism will be the whole press. Mankind will 
w'rilc their book d.ay by day, hour by lioiir, 
page by page. Thought will spread abroad 
wiih the rapidity of light : instantly con- 
ceivt'd, instantly written, instantly under- 
stood at the extremities of the earth- it 
j will spread from Pole to Pule, suddenly 
burning with the fervour of soul which 
made it burst forth — it wall be the reign of 
the human mind in all its plenitude ; it will 
not h.ive time to ripen, to accumulate in the 
form of a book ; the book will arrive too 
late ; the only book possijde from day to 
day is a ncwsiiaper.— L amartine. 

JOURNALIST.— A Description of a 

lie is a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of 
advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of 
nations.— N ai’oleon I. 

JOY — Defined. 

Joy is a delight of the mind, from the 
con.sideration of the present or assured ap- 
proaching possession of a good : and we 
are then possessed of any good w'heri we 
have it so in our power that we can use 
it when we please. Thus a man almost 
starved has joy at the arrival of relief, even 
before he has the pleasure of using it ; and 
a father, in whom the very well-being of 
his children c.iuses delight, is always, as 
long as his children are in such a state, in 
the possession of that good ; for he needs 
but to reflect on it, to have that pleasure. — 
Locke. 
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J O Y. — Domestic 

With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy, 

Glides the smooth cuiTent of domestic joy. 

Dr. Johnson. 

JOY. — Fear and Sorrow Increase 

Who would ask a heart to dulncss wed, — 

The wavelcss calm, the slumber of the 
dead ? 

No : the wild bliss of nature needs .alloy. 

And fear and .sorrow fan the fire of joy ! 

T. Campbell. 

JOY.— The Heartfelt 

Wliat nothing earthly gives, or can de- 
stroy, — 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt 
joy. — P ope. 

JOY.— Partaker of 

Who partakes in another’s joy is a more 

humane ch.nracter than he who partakes in 

his grief. — L avatlk. 

JOY. — Kelics of 

Let fate do her worst, there are relics of 

Bright^dreanis of the past which she can- 
not (le.stroy, 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow 
and caie, 

And bring back the features ^\hich joy 
u.sed to wear. — 1. Moure. 


JOY. — The Sharing of 

All who joy would win 
Musi share it — Happiness was born a twin. 

llyRON. 


JOY — Taken Away. 


I'hcre’s not a joy the world can give 
Like that it takes f way. — B yron. 


JOY.— Worldly 

Worldly joy is like the songs which 
peasnnts sing, full of melodies and sweet 
airs. — 11. W IlLECiiLR. 


JOY^S.— The Home of 

If solid happiness we i)rize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam : 

The world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own .selves onr joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Dr. Cotton. 

JOYS. — The Source of Unexpected 

Joys unexpected, and in desperate plight, 

Arc Mill most sweet, and prove from 
whence they come ; 

When earth’s still moon-like confidence in 
joy 
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Is at her full ; true jf)y descending far 
From past her sifliere, and from that ‘ 
highest heaven 

Tliat moves and is not moved. — C hapman. 

JOYS.— The Wise have 

The weak have remedies, the w'ise have 
joys : 

Superior wi^om is supeiior bliss. 

Dr. K. Young. 

JUDGE. — A Conscientious 

Sir Matthew Hale, when Chief Baron of 
tlic Exchetjuer, w'as vciy exact and impartial 
ill his admini-stration of justice. He would 
never receive any private aildro'-ses or re- 
commendations fiom tlic greatest persons, 
in any matter in which justice was con- 
cern<d. One of the fust jicers of England 
went once to his ehamlier and told him— 
“Thai having a .suit in law to be Liied 
before him, he was there to ae(|nainl him 
W'ith it, that he might the belter under- 
stand it when he .slioiild come to be heard 
in court.” Ui>on wdneh Sir Matthew in- 
tennpted him, and said- “ He did not deal 
fairly to come to his chamber about such 
affairs, for he never received any informa- 
tion of causes but in ojien court, wheie both 
])arlie.s were to be heard alike,” so he would 
not suffer him to go on. Whereupon his 
Grace (for he was a Duke) went 'away not 
a little dissatisfied, and complained of it to 
the King, a-* a rudeness that was not to be 
cnduicd. But his Majesty bade him con- 
tent himself that he was no w'or.sc used, 
and s.aid — “He verily believed he would 
have used himself no better, if he had gone 
to solicit him in any of his own causes.” — 
Buck. 

JUDGE. — A Disinterested 

Aristides being judge betw^cen two pri- 
vate persfms, one of them declared that his 
adversary had greatly injured Aristides. 
“ Relate rather, good friend,” said he, 
interrupting him, “what wrong he hath 
done to thee, for it is thy cause, not mine, 
that T now sit judge of.” — Arvine. 

JUDGE.— A Good 

# 

A judge — a man so learn’d, 

So full of equity, so noble, so notable ; 

In the process of hi« life, so innocent ; 

In the manage of his office so incorrupt ; 

In the passage of state so wise ; in 
Affection of his country so religious ; 

In all his services to the king so 
Fortunate and exploring, as envy 
Itself cannot accii.se, or malice vitiate. 

Chapm^ and Shirley. 


JUDGE 


JULY 


JUDGE — No Man to be hia own 

One of the first motives to civil society, 
and which becomes out of its fundament'll 
laws, IS that no man should he jnd^e in his 
ou n came By this each person has at once 
divested himself of the first fundamental 
ru^ht of untovenmlcd man, that is to judge 
fbi himself and to assert his own cause lie 
abditates ill right to be his Jkrn governor 
He inclusively in a gieit measuit abandons 
the light of self dt fence, the fust law of 
iiatiiic Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil and a cud state together 1 1 at he 
may obliin justice he gives np lh( right of 
dctei mining wlnt it is in points tin mo t 
essential to him 1 hat lit miy secure some 
libcitj, he mihes n siiiiciidei m trust of the 
whole of it — BukIvL. 

JUDCr —The Walk of a 

A )u l,^t must w tlk ■with ftet of kad — 
Bp J I \m 1 

JUDGMENl— Defined 

\ jiitlgmeiit IS the mental act bywhidi 
om tlun,^ IS afliimed ci denied of \nolhei 
Siiv W Hamii 1( n 

JUDGMENT —Delay 

] )is lain hatieds , he ir 1 ith si ks an 1 
deliy jiid^menl untd leison Ins hid tune 
to lesume her sway — N UUU on 1 

JUDGMENT —The Hall of 

Paas now between them, push the blazon 
doors, 

And, Stan lin < n Ibe pi li he I m iil k ll i 
Itive dl I 11 1 st (i till sjiixie 1 Inn I , I 
Mo-»t i dm tint uveien i eliiiiil ei dull \e 
liiid , I 

Silint at fust, but fn the n use )(U niidt I 
"When on the brizeii do i your hand you 
hid 

1 o shut It after you , but n )w behold 
Jlie eity lukis on ihui tin iicn of ^ II 
did ill most fur iliiit an I in then hinls 
btiong, euven, silvei I iiidedel niy w ii ds 
\V Mui i IS 

JUDGMENT -Here 

1 ul, 11 these eiscs 

We still have jud^niei l 1 le , tl it we but 
ti ach 

Blood) instfuetions, whieli, being taught, 
letmii 

To pi mie the iiiveiiior 1 his even handed 
justice 

Comm nds the ingicdients of oui poisonM 
chaliec 

To oui own hjs. He’s here in double 
tiust 

Fust, IS I am Ins kinsman mil his subject 
Strong both against tlic deed . liicn as his 
host, 


\\ ho should against his murderer shut the 
door, 

Not bear the kmfe myself Besides, tins 
Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek — ^halh 
been 

bo clear m his great office, that liis virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet tongued, 
agiinst 

The Icep damnation of his taking off, 

And pi‘v, hkc a naked new bom babe, 
Stndiig ♦he blast, or heavens cherubim, 
hoised 

Upon the sigliMes'' couneis of the ar, 

Slidl blow the hoiiid died in every eye, 

I hit tens shall diowu the wind 

SllAKSPEARE 

JUDGMENT —Mistrust of 

I mistrust the jiidgrmnt of eveiy man in 
a ease in which his iwn wishes aie eon 
ceintd — Wlllinoion 

JUDGMENT — A Reversal of 

It IS 1 dated of I hilig, King of the A! icc- 
douiaiis, th it while one w is pleading before 
him, be dioj \ id asbc] anl, waking on a 
sii 1 1 n I isscd s( itencc agimst the ri,,hUi>us 
c lust iij n tins tin iiijiuc I pcison ciel 
out — * I apjiciP Jh 1 111 ^, with inlig 
n* n ilcJ “lowlim> lleiiplid 

— I Kin yoiiiseli si ijiing to voiirstif 
wal 111 an’ hi I the |U 1 meiit itveiscd 
tint w is minst him — A» viNi* 

JUDGMENT DAY — The Certainty of the 
1 he day 

Mill Cl mt, when viitue fiom the cloud 
''1 ill bui t 

II It 1 n i bsaircd lui biaiiis, when sm 

shill lly 

T uk to lui native bdl , thiic sink eclipsed 
In 1 cn il dai kills , whcie no stai shall iisi, 
Koi cvii sunshine piLiie the impervious 
gloom — Gi V NN 

JUDGMENl DAY — Discour mg on the 

Mhtn Jonathan ] clwai Is piciclieJ at 
I ntidd, tluK was “sinh a bicitlnng of 
disliiss ' that hi was compelled to stoj), 
an I n pitst tin pi i jdc l > i lain then lom 
p siiic He cliscouisid in llu judgminl to 
come, IS if he wcic stamling on ‘the sid s 
of ctiniitv,” and the peopb In ird liiui a* 
if the) weie listening to the sound of ‘Hhi 
list iiumj),” 01 to their own sentence cf 
condemn iti >ii from the lips of the Son of 
God — llTRNBLLL 

JULY —The Month of 

I bin imc hot July boiling like to fire, 

1 hat all Ins gannuils 1 1 h ul cast away . 
Upon a lion lading yet v ilii iic 
He boldly lode, and made him to obey . 
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(Tt was the heist that iwliilc did fony 
The Ntmo-an forest, till the Amphylnomde 
Him slew, and with his hide did him 
aniy ) 

Behind his bid a scjthc ind hy his side 
Under his bill lit boit a sickle cii cling 
wide —Si LN 1 K 

JUNE —The Month of 

Welcome, blight June, ind ill its smiling 
horns, 

W ith s of bir Is and stii of Icives ind 
wings, 

And lull of nils, ml bubble of cool 
spiiiv , 

And lu in 1> i lust of ])ictty buds t ) floweis , 
And I u// t f h ipi y 1 » ts lu vi )lot bovvers 
And gushiiij, li) of the loud hil , who 
sings 

III Ji in till siU nt sk) nnd sleek his w mgs 
In Irccpient slie I hn,.s f (t filing sh :>wei 
With jilun^i if stiUjj^linj, sliiep in ]lish> 
flo^ Is 

And timid blcit of shorn md shivoiiij^ 
1 iml) 

Answer I inf ii I st jcirnmgs hy its dim , 
Anlcuckoj eillli m olitiiywml. 

And hum if mmy sounds niikin^ one 
A one, 

Thai fdls the sunni i in with most iiulo 
d 11 n ji L C \% 1 1 1 1 

JURISPRUDENCE —Civil 

In civil junspin U nee it too often happens 
thit Ihcie iss> much hw tint thcic is no 
r oni i)i jiisUci, ml lint the clii nmt ex 
pits of wion^ in the midst of light, is 
manmrs led tliir«.i in the ini 1st ol wilei 
— COLJO^ 

JURYMEN -Grand 

Jud,^n cut ind lei&on hive been giind 
3Ui)men since befoie Noth was i sailor — 
Shaksii ari 

JUST — The Actions of the 
Only the letions of tlu just 
Smell sweet, ind blossom m the dust 

SllIKtXY 

JUST Need foi being 

Wt must be just be foie wc cm be giitifid 

(jOLUSMIIII 


JUSTICE —The Beauty of 

The onlj true way to mil e the m iss of 
mankind see the beiuty of justice is by 
showing to them in ] utty idim terms the 
consequences of injustice — S Smith 

JUSTICE — Communicative 

Communicative justice consists m fur 
dealing in trade iiiJ mutual mtei course 
between niin and man — D& Webster 
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JUSTICE — Conformity with 

It IS the plcisuie of tlic gods — that whit 
ism conformity with justice shill also be 
in eonf nmity to the laws — Suf RAll b 


JUSTICE— Defined 

Juslitc IS the suppoit of all unforliinate 
an<l oppiesswl peisons — Aui) ui AziZ 

JUSTICE — Distributive 


Distiibutive justice belongs to magistrates 
01 lulus, and consists m d sinhntiug to 
cveiy mm that right or equity which 
the Uvvs md pimcijdes of c<]iiity uquiic, 
or m ckuding conlioveisies xeeoiding to 
the laws md to principles of cquit) —Dr 

\\P1 Sll I 


JUSTICE - The Equity of 

Justice 1 ropoitioiis the smut to the fmlt , 
s ) tl it wc may 1 cl ol 1 ll t grcntii s of the 
c ffence in the titncs^ of the j unl^l iiicnl — 
\N Si i Ki 1 

JUSTICE — Lame and Blind 

Justice IS lime, as well is I lind, amongst 
us — OlWAY 

JUSTICE —The Love of 

I Ik Jo\c tf justice m in I men is only 
the kai f themselves SI lieim,^ bv injiisliet 
— I A koeiiLi r\i 1 1) 

JUSTICE — The Sentence of 

Justice gives sentence mmy limes 
On one ram lei inothei s uiinis 

S Ll in R 

JUSTICE — The Tardiness of 

Justice a Ivances with oueh Iinguid steps 
tint Clime often e eipe fioin its slowness 
Its Indy md donbtiiil coinse causes too 
mmy teiis to be shed — CoKM ii i i 

JUCTICL Two Things United in 

To do justice, md to give birth to the 
persuasion that justice is done, uc two very 
different things, which, if possible , ought 
to be united —1 anldai i 

JUSTIFICATION —Legal 

The showing of a suTieient leison in 
couit whyapaity acuised did wint he is 
called to insw c r — Dr W lbs 1 LR 

JUSTIFICATION —Theological 

JustificiMon, m its theological sense, is 
the non imputation of sin, and the imputa- 
tion of righteousness — Doran, 



KEEP. 


KINDNESSES. 


K. 

KEEP.— A 

Why is the strongest part of a castle 
called a keep? The common notion seems 
to be that the name originated in the 
fact that prisoners were kept there, 'fhe 
French equivalent is donjon ; and this may 
have suggested that etymolo^. I do not 
ddubt that the baron who had a pi isoner of 
mark would place him within the strongest 
walls which his feudal abode could supply ; 
but for obvious reasons he would locate 
liiinself and his family there also. Now in 
our eastern, and several other provincial 
dialects, the usual sitting-room of a family 
is still called “ the keeping-ioom.’* I think, 
therefore, the keep, or principal part of a 
castle, was so called because the lord and 
his domestic circle kept, abode, or lived 
there. — Lower. 

KEEPSAKE.— A 

Oh ! know’st thou why, to distance driven, 
When Friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gift that moment given. 

Long, long retains a magic powci ? 

It boots not if the pencilVd rose, 

Or sever’d ringlet meet the c>e, 

Or India’s spaikling gems enclose 
The talisman of sympathy. 

Keep it— yes, keep it for thy sake ! ” 

On fancy’s ear still peals the .semnd ; 

Nor time the potent charm shall laeak, 

Nor loose the spell by nature bouml. 

Mrs. Knjgiit. 

KINDNESS.— The Cause of 

The shade by which my life was crossed. 
Which makes a desert in the mind, 

Has made me kindly with my kind. 

Tennyson. 

KINDNESS.— CoBtlcaa 

Yes ! you find people ready cnvUigh to 
do the Samaritan without the oil and two- 
pence.— S. Smith. 

KINDNESS. — The Cultivation of 
Getting money is not all a man’s busi- 
ness : to cultivate kindnoas is a valuable 
part of the business of life.— Dr. Johnson. 

KINDNESS.— The Milk of Human 

Have 1 not seen 
In thy swol’n eye the tear of sympathy — 
The milk of human kindness ? 

Dr. Roberts. 

KINDNESS.— The Power of 
Kindness has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move : 
Fiercest anger it disarms, 

And clips the wings of flying love. 


Beauty does the heart invade, 

Kindness only can persuade, 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain, 

And makes the slave grow pleased and 
vain. — Rochester. 

KINDNESS.— Reminded of a 

To remind a man of a kindness conferred, 
and to talk of it, is little diflerent from 
reproach. — Demcjsi henes. 

KINDNESS— Returned. 

When the ct^nnlry near Albany was newly 
settled, an Indian came to the inn at Lich^ 
field, and asked for a night’s shelter, at 
the same time confessing that from failure 
in hunting he had nothing to pay. The 
hostess drove him away with reproachf^ul 
epithets, and as the Indian was retiring sor- 
rowfully, -»there being no other inn for many 
a weary mile, — a man who was sitting by 
diiected the hostess to supply his wants, 
and promised to ])ay her. As soon as his 
Mqiper was ended, the Indian thanked his 
benefactor, and said he would some day 
repay him. Several years thereafter the 
settler was taken a prisoner by a hostile 
tribe, and carried off to Canada. How- 
ever, hib life was spared, though he himself 
was dctaincHl in slavery. Bi^t one day an 
Indian came to him, and giving him a 
musket, bade the cajitive follow him. The 
Indian never told where they were going, 
noi what was his object ; but day after day 
the captive followed his mysterious guide, 
till one afteinooii they came suddenly on 
a lieautiful expanse of cultivated fields, 
with many houses rising amongst them. 
“Do you know that place?” asked the 
Indian. “ Ah, yes — il is Lichfield I ” and 
hilst the astonished exile had not recovered 
his surprise and amazement, the Indian ex- 
claimed — And I am the starving Indian 
on whom at this very place you look pity. 
And now that I have paid for my supper, 
I pray you go home ! " — Dr. Dwight. 

KINDNESS.— Unrequited 

Think too, how oft in weak and sickly minds^ 
The sweets of kindness, lavishly indulged, 
Rankle to gall ; and benefits too mat 
To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul, 

As unrequited wrongs. — T. Gray. 

KINDNESSES,— The Memory of 

Among the Alps, when the day is done, 
and twilight and darkness are creeping over 
fold and namlet in the valleys below, Mont 
Rosa and Mont Blanc rise up far above the 
^ darkness, catching from the retreating sun 
something of his light, flushed with rose- 
colour, ex quisite beyond all words or pencil 
or paint, Rowing like the gate of heaven. 
And so past kindnesses lift themselves up 
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in the memo^bf tl^dii^'afture^and. 
after tlie lower life ki^ ^Aqied ^ 

by ne^eet, or ^wSflto^s^ or ai^^; fprinett 
low^ wgli HP above sill c!ouds,.jg;lo# with, ' 
"Mivine radiance and seeypa to forbid the' 
advance of night any fartlier«-«*H. 'W. 
ll^ECHER. 

KING.— The Abdication of a' ' * 

Though a king may abdicate for his own, 
person, he cannot abdicate for the mon- 
archy.— BuRKE, 

KING. — The Duties of a 

Oh I bright occasions of dispensing good, 

How seldom used, how little understood ! 

To pour in virtue's lap her just reward, 

Keep vice restrain’d behinda double guard ; 
To quell the faction that affronts the throne, 
By silent magnanimity alone ; 

To nurse with tender care the thaiving arts, 
Watch every beam philosophy imparts ; 

To give religion her unbridled scope, 

Nor judge by stature a believer’s hope ; . 
With close fidelity and love unfeign’d, , 

To keep the matrimonial bond unstain’d ; 
Covetous only pf a virtuous praise, 

His life a lesson to the land he sways j 
T'o touch the sword with conscientious awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw, 
To sheathe it in the peace — restoring close, 
With joy, beyond what victory bestows, — 
Blest country ! where these kingly glories 
shine, 

Blest England ! if this happiness be thine. 

COWPEU. 

KING. — The Egotism of a 
When King Theodore of Abyssinia re- 
ceived the answer of the Emperor of the 
Frcncli to his last embassy, he dashed it tj) 
ihe ground, saying — “Is this an answer to 
my letter? Napoleon may think himself 
great, but I am greater still ; his genealogy 
IS only of yesterday ; mine I trace back to 
David and Solomon.” — STERN, 

KING. — ^Tho Eloquence of a 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wdsh 
You would desire the king were made a 
prelate ; 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say,— it hatli been all in all hU 
study ; 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A feaiful battle render’d you in music : 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gmrdian knot of it he will unloose, 

as his garter ; that, when he speaks, 
'Xhe a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
Tp Steal his sweet and honey’d sentences ; 

^ So tl^t the art and practic part of life 
I Must he the mistress to this theoric. 

Shaxspeare. 


.’A'Jchig'' might ndt fc&lf 
exebpt wi|h the- thfbne itself; tinder hi 
lofty vuins 'he' -alone bonbured 

death and an hod^red tomb, — A lPisrl i 

sKlNG.-rrl^aljscbood ft^eBia - .. 

. ' A iidsehOod 

what the 'miimke of a sfgiioiis'th fin army. 
—Dr. Johnson. ’* / ' ' 

KING.— The Klnglieat 

They’ve battled best who Ve boldliest bpme ; 
Tlie kingliest kings are ctowh’d with thorn. 

Massey. 

KING. — The Lot of a Dethroned 

The lot of a dethroned king, who was 
born a king and nothing more, must be 
tlrcadful. The pomp of the throne, the 
gewgaws which surround kirn from his cra- 
dle, and which accompany him step by step 
throughout his life, become a necessary 
condition of his existence. — Napoleon I. 

XING. — The Love-Sentiments of a 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life. 
Desiring to be join’d with Guinevere ; 

And thinking as he rode— her father said— 
“That there between the man and beast 
they die : ” 

Shall I not lift her from this land of beas*s 
Up to my throne, and side by side with 
me? 

Wliat happiness to reign a lonely king, 

Vext — O ye stars that shudder over me ! 

0 earth that soundest hollow under me ! — 
Vext with waste dreams ? for saving 1 be 

joined 

To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

1 seem as nothing in the mighty world, 

And cannot will my will, nor work my 

work 

Wholly, nor make myself in mine own 
realm 

Victor and lord. >But were I join’d with 
her. 

Then might we Uve together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it 
live.— Tennyson. 

KING.— Loyalty to a 

We love 

The king who loves the laws, respects his 
bounds, 

And reigns content wkhia them. Him wc 
serve, 

Freely and with delight, who leaves, us 
free ; 

But, recollecting still that he is man. 





. trust ^ 

Aud.^jgf ih he^T'^ :^1c ' 

And vaHk enough to tie StilL ^ ' v : 

And.oxerciseiiqtitei'hfe prtj^er powers, . , - 
Or cjvct ihore* than freemen choose to 

■ 'gwint>: Y. ; ' ' % j V ' ' 

Beyond in tr^soiL H^is onrj > 

To ndmmifter, to’guttrdi.loia^^ flie state, 
Bat not to warp or chotigfe it*- We are .his 
To serve him nobly in -the common cause ; 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

Cow PER. 

KING.— The Name of a 

The king’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse party want. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

KING. — The Reason fot a 
A king is a thing men have made for 
their own sakes, — for quietness* .sake. Just 
as in a family one man is appointed to buy 
the meat : if -every man should buy, or if 
there were many huyei's, tiiey would never 
agree ; one would buy what the other liked 
not, or what the other had bought before ; 
so there would be confusion. But that 
charge being committed to one, he, accord- 
ing to his discretion, pleases all : if they 
have not what they would one day, they 
shall have it the next, or something as 
good.— Selden. 


; are said to come 

" 4ke j^hbrew literal meaning 

6e i» the >; Aief 1)^4^’— Loaking. 

iefNGS.— Tlie OafK'ot ' ' 

It Vtfae ehrse of kings to he attended 
By slaves that take their humours for^a 
wanant-rSHAKSPEARE. 

K|NGS.---The Death of 

Tlie glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no amtpur against fate : 

Death la 3 rs his icy hands on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble doum, 

And in the dust be equal made * 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

SlHRLEY. 

KINGS.— The Fallibility of 

The wisest sovereigns err like private men, 
And royal hand has sometimes laid the 
sword 

Of chivalry upon a worthies^ shoulder, 
Which better had been branded by the 
hangman : 

Wliat then ? Kings do their best, and they 
and we 

Must answ'cr for the intent, and not the 
event.— S ir W. Scott. 


KING.— A True 

He *s a king, 

A true, right king, that dares do aught save 
wrong : 

Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust ; 
Who is not blown up with the flatt’ring 
puffs 

Of spongy sycophants ; who stands un- 
moved, 

Despite the jostling of opinion , — M arsto.n. 

KING.-— The Wish to be a 

AVho o’er the herd would wish to reign, 

Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ? — 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream. 

And fickle as a changeful dream ; — 
Fantastic as a woman’s mood, 

And fierce as frenzy’s fever’d blood : 

Thou many-headed monster-thing, 

Oh, who would wish to be a king ! 

Sir W. Scott. 

KING.— The Word— 

The origin of this word is derived from 
the Saxon or eynin^, signifying 

chief, a leader, one that attracts or 
draw*;” and from can, *‘to bear ” or ** pro- 
duce,” or “knowledge,” wherewith 

every king is .supposed to be endowed. 
The Latin nwr, the Scythian mar, the Punic 
the Spanish rjy, the Gaelic rt^Af and 


KINGS. — The Last Arguments of 

Implements of war and subjugation are 
ihc last arguments to which kings resort. — 
Patrick Henry. 

KINGS. — The Loneliness of 

Methinks 

There’s something lonely in the state of 
kings ! 

None dare come near them. As the eagle, 
poised 

Upon his sightless throne in upper air, 
Scares gentler birds away ; so kings, ait oT 
From human kindred by the curse of power. 
Are shunned and live alone. Who dare- 
come near 

The region of a king ? There is a wall 
In\isil)le, indeed, yet strong and higli, 
Which fences kings from close approach of 
men : 

They live respccti'il Oh that cheat — 
respect!— 

As if the homage which abases others 
Could comfort him that has *t. Alone- 
alone 

Prison.^d in ermine and a velvet chair, 

Shut out from hope, the height being all- 
attained, 

Yet touched by terrors, — what can soothe a 
king?— w. B. Procter. 
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KINGS.— A Strangre WUh of 

Many kin^ are infected with a strange 
wish that their successors may turn out bad 
princes Good kings desire it, as they 
imagine that their glory will appear the 
more splendid by the contrast; and the 
bad desire it, as they consider such 
will serve to countenance their own misdc< 
meanors.— Sr. Chrysostom. 

KINGS— not to be Surpassed. 

Kings are willing to be aided, but not 
surpassed. —G RATI an. 

KINGS.— The Undeserved Gifts of 

The most disinterested of all gifts me 
those which kings bestow on uic’esirviii^ 
favourites ; first, because they arc pin cly at 
the expense of the donor’s character ; and 
secondly, because they are sure to be repahl 
with ingratitude. In fact* honours and 
titles so conferred, or ratlicr so misplaced, 
dishonour the giver, witlioiit exalting the 
leceiver; they arc a splendid sign to a 
wretched inn ; an illuminated frontisp ccx* 
to a contemptible missal ; a lofty arch o\ er- 
shadowing a gutter ! Court minions Ii ted 
up fiom obscurity by their vices, and 
splendid only because they reflect the ray> 
of royal munificence, may be compared to 
those fogs which the sun raises up fiom 
a swamp, merely to obscure the beams 
which were the cause of their elevation. — 
Colton. 

KINGS.— The Use of Men by 

Kings who affect to be familiar with their 
companions make use of men as they do of 
oranges ; they take oranges to evtract their 
juice, and when they are well sucked they 
throw them away. Take care the king does 
not do the same to you ; be careful that he 
docs not rejid all your thoughts ; others ise 
he will throw you aside to the i)ack of 
his chestj as a book of which he has read 
enough. — Alva. 

KINGS.— The Wish of 

Kings wish to be absolute, and they a'e 
sometimes told that their best way to become 
$0 is to make themselves beloved by the 
people. This maxim is doubtless a very 
admirable one, and in some respects trui ; 
but unhappily it is laughed at m court — 
KOUSSKAU. 

KIRK— Love for the 

Oh, sweeter than the marriage feast, 

*Tw sweeter far to me, 

Td walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly comp my I— 
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To wajk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends ; 

Old men and babes, and loving friemls, 

And youths and maidens gay. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

KISS.— All Things 

See the mountain kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another : 

No sister flow A’ would be forgiven 
If it e'er disdain’d its brother : 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the muonbeams kiss the sea 
What are all these kissiiigs worth, 

It thou ki^s not me?— S hllley, 
KISS.— A Baby's 

A> a boon the kiss is granted : 

iJahy-mouth, your touch is sweet, — 
'lakes the love without the trouble 
From those lips that with it meet ; 
Gives the love, O pure I O tender ! 

Of the valley wiierc it grows, 

But the baby-heart recciveth 
MoUL IHAN 11 BESTOWS. 

Ingelow. 

KISS.— A Bridal 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kissed her 
lips 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the 
]>arting 

All the Church echoed. — S hakspearb. 
KISS. — The Characteristics of a 
There is a kiss of subjection and obedi- 
ence, that is the subject’s kiss ; there is a 
kiss of dissimulation, that is the , traitor’s 
kiss ; there is a kiss of tenderness, that is 
the brother’s kiss ; and there is a kiss of 
pity and forgiveness, that is the Christian’s 
kiss.— A BP. Secklr. 

KISSES. — Hearts Meet in 

Leap hearts to lips, and in our kisses meet. 

P. Fletcher. 

KISSES. — Love Manifest in 

Kisses aie pledges and incentives of love. 

Dr, Cotton. 

KISSES. — Remembered 
Dear as remembered kisses after death. 

‘ Tennyson. 

KISSING.— The Antiquity of 
It is as old as the creation, and yet as 
young and fresh as ever. It pre-existed, 
still exists, and always will exist. Depend 
upon it— Eve learned it in Paradise, and 
vvas taught its beauties, virtue^ and varie'* 
ties by an angel, there is something 90 
transcendent in it.— Haliburton. 
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K18S1NO— Univenal. | 

Go where you will, to what' country you 
will, you are perfectly sure to find kissing 1 
— COCKTON. 

KXS8INQ-CRUST.— The 

A massy fragment —the rich kissing-crust, 
that hangs like a fretted cornice from the 
upper*h!df of the loaf. — W. Howitt. 

KNAVE. — ^The Character of a 

His tongue and his heart are always at 
variance, and fall out like rogues in the 
street, to pick somebody's pocket They 
never agree but— like Herod and Pilate— to 
do mischief. His conscience never stands 
in his light, when the devil holds a candle 
to him ; lor he has stretched it so thin that 
it is transparent. — S. Butler. 

KNAVERY. -^Cunning Leads to 

It is but a step from one to the other, 
and that very slippery ; lying only makes 
the difference ; add that to cunning, and it 
is knavery.— L a Bruyere. 

KNAVES. — The Most Successful 

Always suspect a man who affects great 
softness of manner, an unruffled evenness of 
temper, and an enunciation studied, slow, 
and deliberate. These things are all un- 
nntural, and bespeak a degree of mental 
discipline into which he that has no pur- 
poses of craft or design to answer cannot 
submit to drill himself. The most successful 
knaves are usually of this description, as 
smooth as razors dipped in oil, and as 
sharp. They affect the innocence of the 
dove, which they have not, in order to hide 
the cunning of the serpent, which they 
have. — Colton. 

KNIGHTHOOD.— Conferring the Order of 

When the order of knighthood was con- 
ferred with full solemnity in the leisure of 
a court or city, imposing preliminary cere- 
monies were required of the candidate. 
He prepared himself by prayer and fasting, 
watched his arms at night in a chapel, and 
was then admitted with the performance of 
religious rites. Knighthood was conferred 
by the accolade^ which from the derivation 
of the name, should appear to have been 
originally an embrace ; but afterwards coi- 
aisted, as it still does in a blow of the fht 
of a sword on the back of the kneeling 
candidate. —Brandb. 

knights.— T he Honour of 

The princes of Europe have found out 
A manner of rewarding their subjects, by 
presenting them with about two yards of 
oltte ribbon, which is worn about the 


shoulder. They who are honoured with 
this mark of distinction are called knighU, 
and the king himself is always the head of 
the order. Should a nobleman happen to 
lose his leg in battle, the king presents him 
with two yards of ribbon, and he is paid 
for the loss of his limb. Should an am- 
bassador spend all his paternal fortune 
in supporting the honour of his country 
abroad, the king presents him with two 
yards of ribbon, which is considered to be as 
equivalent to his estate. In short, while a 
European king lias a yard of blue or green 
ribbon left, he ne^d be under no apprehen- 
sion of wanting statesmen, generals, and 
soldiers.— Goldsmith. 

KNIGHTS.— The Rank of 

When first this order was ordain'd, my 
lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty 
courage, • 

Such os were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death nor shrinking from 
distress, 

But always resolute in most extremes. 

Shakspeare. 

KNOCK. — The Postman's 

No matter whether rich or poor, 

The postman's knock comes to the door, 
With joy and bliss, ruin or pain ; 

Fortune is borne, or hopes are slain ; 
Beggary here, or riches there, 

And life’s quick changes everywhere : 

Kai Ih's pleasures gild the infant's breath ; 
Eai Ill's sorrows shade the house of death. 

Hekum.\n. 

KNOT.— The Gordian 

According to ancient history, this knot 
was made in the harness of a chariot by 
Gordius, King of Phrygia, svhich knot was 
so intricate as to baffle every attempt to 
untie it, or even to find out where it began 
or ended. The oracle of the day having 
declared that he who succeeded in solving 
the complication should be the conqueior 
of the world, Alexander the Great deter- 
mined to effect it if possible. Aware that 
if he failed his followers would be dispi- 
rited, he determined to separate it w'lth 
his sword, and with one blow he cut 
the knot which was fraught with such in- 
terest to the whole world. The expression 
** cutting the Gordian knot," has conse- 
uently been used to signify eluding any 
ifficulty or task by bold or unusual means. 
— Loaring. 

KNOWLEDGE— Defined. 

Knowledge, which is the highest degree 
of the speculative faculties, consists in the 
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perception of the truth of affirmative or 
n^ative propositions.*— L ocke. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Desire of 

For such the bounteous providence of 
Heaven, 

In every breast implanting the desire 
Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening 
soul 

In Truth’s exhaustless bosom. * * * 

* ♦ * For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious 
arms, 

In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive 
sage. 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful 
damp, 

Hangs o’er the sickly taper ; and untired 
The virgin follows with enchanted step 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous talc, 
F rom mom to eve. — ^Aken toE. 

KNOWLEDGE— in a Disciplined Mind. 

Unreflcctive minds possess thoughts only 
as a jug does water, by containing them. In 
a disciplined mind knowledge exists like 
vital force in the physical frame, ready to 
be directed to tongue, or hand, or foot, 
hither, thither, anywhere, and for any use 
desired, — C oley. 

KNOWLEDGE— the Excellency of Man. 

Knowledge is the excellency of man, 
whereby he is usually diflfcicnccd from a 
brute. — S WIN NOCK. 

KNOWLEDGE. — The Extent of Personal 

He that knoweth not what he ought to 
know, is a brute among men. He that 
knoweth no more than he hath need of, 
is a man among bnite beasts. He that 
knoweth all that may be known, is a god 
among men. — Robson. 

KNOWLEDGE.— Ingratitude for 

Nothing will do in the pursuit of know- 
ledge but the blackest ingratitude ; the 
moment we have got up the ladder, we must 
kick it down ; — as soon as we have passed 
over the bridge we must let it rot ; — w’hen 
we have got upon the shoulders of the 
ancients, we must look over their heads. 
The man who forgets the friends of his 
childhood In real life is base ; but he who 
clings to the props of his childhood in 
literature, must be content to remain igno- 
rant as he was when a child, — S. Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Love of 

The love of knowledge comes with read- 
ing, and grows upon it. And the love of 
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knowledge, in a young mind, is almost a 
warrant against the inferior excitement of 
passions and vices. — H. W. Beecher. 

KNOWLEDGE.— Natural Benefits of 

Nothing can be more important to the 
w^clfare of a community than the wide ex- 
tension of rational curiosity in the desire 
of knowledge ; it not only increases the 
comforts, enlivens the feelings, and im- 
proves the faculties of man, but it forms the 
fiimcst barrier against the love of pleasure, 
and stops the progress of corruption. 
Eveiy nation has its chances for happinc'is 
increased, in proportion as it honours and 
rewards a spirit which, above all things, 
honours and rewards it. — S. Smiiii, 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Pillars of 

Kncjyirledgc hath two pillars— learning 
.and discretion. The {greatest scholar, witli- 
oul his two eyes of discretion and honesty, 
ia like blind Samson ; apt to no good, able 
to much mischief. — T. Adams. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Pleasure of 

The pleasure and delight of knowledge 
far surjjasseth all other in nature. Wc see 
in all other pleasures there is satiety ; and 
after they be used, their verdure departetli 
— w'hith showeth well that they be but 
deceits of pleasure, and not pleasures ; and 
that it w'as the novelty which pleased, not 
the quality: and therefore we see that 
voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious 
iiriiices turn melancholy. But of know- 
ledge there is no satiety— but satisfaction 
and appetite arc perpetually interchange- 
able.— L ord Bacon. 

KNOWLEDGE.— Portable 
The desirable and the useful thing is — 
that we should carry our knowledge about 
with us, as we carry our health about with 
us ; that tlie one should be exhibited in the 
alacrity of our actions, and the other proved 
by the vigour of our thoughts.— S. Smiiii. 

KNOWLEDGE— is Power. 

The father of the inductive philosophy 
says—** Knowledge is power. Tru^ ; 
ljut it is power eitlier to do extensive good 
or correspondent evil,— to dis.seminate the 
trutlis of heaven, or to propagate the lies 
of hell, — to become the angel, or sink into 
the demon I— Dr. Davies. 

KNOWLEDGE— without Practice. 

Knowledge without pract ce is like a 
glass eye, all for show, and nothing for use. 

— SWINNOCK. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Progress of 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse 
impart^ 
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In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of 
art 

While from the bounded levd of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths 
^hind ; 

But, more advanced, behold with strange 
surprise 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we 
try, 

Mount o^er the vales, and seem to tread 
the sky ; 

The eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem 
the last : 

But, those attadned, we tremble to survey 
The glowing labours of the lengthen’d 

The increasing piospect lues our wandciiag 
eyes, # 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise ! — P ope. 

KNOWLEDGE.-^The Reason why Men 
Want 

The truth is, that most men want know- 
ledge, not for Itself, but for the superiority 
which knowledge confers ; and the means 
they employ to secure this superiority ar^ 
as wrong as the ultimate object, for no 
man can ever end with being superior, 
who will not begin with being inferior.— 
S. Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE— by Rote. 

To know by rote is no knowledge, it is 
only a retention of wlial is entrusted to the 
m^moiy. That which a man truly knons 
may be dispesed of without rcgaid to the 
author, or reference to the book horn 
whence he had it. — M ontaigne. 

KxNOWLEDGE.— The Search of 
I peisuade myseT that the life and 
faculties of man, at the best but short 
niirl limited, cannot be employed more 
rationally than in the search of knowledge, 
and especially of that sort which relates to 
our duty, and conduces to our happiness. 
Tn these inquiries therefore, whenever I per- 
ceive any glimmering of truth before me, 
I readily pursue and endeavour to trace it 
to its source, without any reserve or caution 
of pushing tike discovery too far, or opening 
too greaba glare of it to the public. I look 
upon the discovery of anything which is 
true as a valuable acquisition to society; 
which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the 
good effect of any other truth whatsoever; for 
they all partake of one common essence, 
and necessaiily coincide with one another, 
and like the drops of rain which fall sepa- 
rately into the river, mix themselves at 
once with the stream, and strengthen the 
general ourreiit.--’DR. Middleton. 


KNOViSi;tBX>OB.— The Sum of 

The greater part of the sciences com- 
])rise but one single word— and the 
whole history of mankind contains no more 
than three they are wfir, and 
— Dabshelim. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Value of 

All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute, or inconsider 
able, that I would not rather know it than 
not. — D r. Johnson. 

KNOWLEDGE.— The Way to Obtain 

Propcily, there is no other knowledge 
but that which is got by woiking : the rebt 
IS yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; a 
thing to be ai^cd of in schools ; a thing 
floating in the clouds, in endless logic- 
vortices, till w^e tiy and fiK it.— Carlyle. 

KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING. 

» 

I make a distinction between knowledge 
and learning; taking knowledge to \k 
properly meant of things that we generally 
agree to be true, by consent of those that 
first found them out, or have since been 
instructed in them ; but learning is the 
knowledge of the different and contested 
opinions of men in former ages, and about 
w’hich they hav'^ perhaps never agreed in 
any ; and this makes so much of one and 
so little of the other in the w^orld,— S ir W. 
Temple. 

KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far fi om being one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowlcclg • 
dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of othei 
men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

COWPER. 


L. 

LABOUR.— The Advantages of 
Wliat matter if we heave laborious breath, 
And crack our hearts and sinews, groan 
and weep? 

The pain of life but sweetens death ; 

The hardest labour brings the soundest 
sleep.— A. Smith. 

LABOUR — a Blessing. 

This labour and sweat of our brows is so 
far from being a curse, that without it our 
very bread would not be so great a blessing, 
lb It not labour that makes the garlick and 
the pulse^ the sycamore and the cresses, 
3U 
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the cheese of the goats, and the j^otter of 
the sheep, to be savoury and pleasant as 
the desh of the roebuck, or the milk of the 
kine, the marrow of oxen, or the thighs 
of birds? If it were not for labour, men 
neither could eat so much, nor relish so 
pleasantly, nor sleep so soundly, nor be so 
healthful, nor so useful, so strong nor so 
patient, so noble nor so untempted. — B p. 
TAVLOR. 

LABOUR. — Boasting of 

Toil is polish’d man’s vocation ; 

Praises arc the meed of skill ; 

KinOT may vaunt their crown and statirm, 
We will vaunt our labour still. 

Mangau. 

LABOUR.— Definitions of 

Labour is the fabled magician’s wand, 
the philosopher’s stone, and the cap of 
Fortunatus.— J. Johnson. 


T-aboiir is the destiny of humanity. — 
Loro Sianley. 

LABOUR. — The Encouragement of 
For the encouragement of all labour 
.here must be a previous accumulation of 
the results of labour, which becomes a real 
labour-fund for the payment of wages. 
Kvory saving of previous labour renders 
Ihis fund more productive for the en- 
fouiagement of future labour, * * * 
Whatever diminishes the risk of the capi- 
talist ensures a more constant demand for 
labour, and therefore increases the rate of 
wages.— C. Knight. 

LABOUR.— The End of 

The end of labour is to gain leisure. — 
Aristotle. 

LABOUR.— The Fruit of 

The fruit derived from labour is the 
sweetest of ail pleasures. — V au YEN ar- 
gues. 

LABOUR. — The Honours due to 

Statues in every public place should 
record its wonders ; oratorios should be 
composed in its honour ; its insignia — the 
plough, the spade, and the loom— should 
decorate state carriages, and ornament 
churches and public halls ; while its suc- 
cessful votaries should wear the honoured 
decoration of “The Order of Industry.” 
— J, JOHIJSOJf. 

LABOUR»**The Life-Chancter of 

Labour is life ; from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force,— the 
sacred celestial life-essence breathed into 
him hf Almighty God Carlyle. 

3«a 


LABOUR.— A Mitmcte of 
Generally speaking, the life of all truly 
great men has been a life of intense and 
incessant labour. They have commonly 
past the first half of life in the gross dark- 
ness of indigent humility, — overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men, — 
thinking while others slept, reading while 
others rioted, feeling something within 
them that told them they should not 
always be kept down among the dregs of 
I the world ; and then, when their time was 
come, and some little accident has given 
them their first occasion, they have burst 
out into the light and glory of public life, 
rich with the spoils of time, and mighty in 
a 1 the labours and struggles of the mind. 
Then do the multitude cry out — “A 
miracle of genius !” Yes, he a miracle 
uf geMus, because he is a miracle of laboui ; 
because, instead of trusting to the resources 
r>f his own single mind, he has ransacked a 
thousand minds ; because he makes use of 
the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes 
as his point of departure the very last line 
and boundary to which science has ad- 
vanced ; because it has ever been the 
object of his life to assist every intellectual 
gift of nature, however munificent, and 
however splendid, with every resource 
that art could suggest, and every attention 
diligence could bestow. — S. Smith. 

LABOUR. — The Neceeeity for 

Of the laws of nature, on whidi the con- 
dition of man depends, that which is 
attended with the greatest number of con- 
sequences, is the necessity of labour for 
obtaining the means of subsistence, as well 
as the means of the greatest part of our 
pleasures. This is, no doubt, the primary 
cause of government ; for, if nature had 
produced spontaneously all the objects 
which we desire, and in sufficient abundance 
for the desires of all, there would have 
been no source of dispute or of injury 
among men ; nor would any man have 
possessed the means of ever acquiring 
authority over another.— J. Mill. 

LABOUR.— Phyaical and Mental 
Physical labour requires simple rest* 
mental labour should always be accompanied 
by daily physical exercise, not violent or 
fatiguing ; but sufficient* only to secure the 
active transitions of metamorphoses of 
bodily structures, in order to keep Nature's 
laboratories in due health and activity*— 
Dr. Ridge. 

LABOUR, — A Royal Example of 

When Cyrus conducted Lysander, tilie 
iamotts Lacedsmonian general, through his 
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gardens, Lysander was struck at the charm- 
ing prospect ; and still more on 6nding that 
the plan and order of all were drawn by 
Cyrus hhnself, and many of the trees 
planted with his own hands. ** What ! ** 
said Lysander, viewing him from head to 
foot, ** is it possible, with these purple robes 
and splendid vestments, those strings of 
jewels and bracelets of gold, that you could 
play the gardener, and employ your royal 
nands in planting trees **Does that 
surprise you?” said Cyrus. “I protest, 
with 4jhe utmost sincerity, that when my 
health admits, I never sit down to table 
without having made myself sweat with 
some fatigue or other, either iu military 
exercise, rural labour, or some toilsome 
employment, to which I apply with pleasure 
and without sparing myself.* —Buck. 

LABOUR.— Varieties of , 

To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assigned ; 
Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 

Some the swift-gliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide, 

From pole to pole our commerce guide ; 
Some taught by industry, impart 
With hands and feet the works of art ; 
While some of genius more refined, 

With head and tongue assist mankind ; 
Each aiming at one common end, 

Proves on the whole a needful friend. 

Gay. 

LABOUR.— The Will to 
What men want is, not talent, it is pur- 
pose ; not the power to achieve, but the 
will to labour. — Lytton. 

LACONIC. — The Derivation of the Term — 

’ The term — laconic is derived from the 
Lacones, or Spartans, who affected to give 
short, pithy answers. Laconic, then, implies 
few words, and carries with it the idea of 
incivility or affectation. — Dr. Wkuster. 

LACON IC.— Growing 

I grow laconic even beyond laconicism. 
— Poi^E. 

LADIES. — The Education of 

Most ladies who have had what is con- 
sidered as an education, have no idea of 
an education progressive through life. 
Having attained a certain measure of ac- 
<^mplishment, knowledge, manners, etc., 
they consider themselves as made s(p, and 
so take their station ; they are pictures 
which, being quite finished, are put in a 
frame— gi/ded one, if possible, and hung 
tg) m permanence of beauty I— permanence, 
tnat is to say — ^till Old Time^ with his rude 


and dirty fingers, soil the charming coburs. 
— Foster. 

LADIES.— The Influence of 

Man is but a rough pebble without the 
attrition received from contact with the 
gentler sex : it is wonderful how the ladies 
pumice a man down into a smoothness 
which occasions him to roll over and over 
with the rest of his species, jostling but not 
wounding his neighbours, as the waves of 
circumstances bring him into collision with 
them.— Capt. Marryat. 

LADIES — the Life of Conversation. 

Society is nothing imless ladies are pre- 
sent. They are the life of conversation. — 
Napoleon I. 

LADY.— A Beautiful 

A damsel bright. 

Dressed in a silken robe of white. 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone ; 

The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck and arms were bare *, 

Her blue-veined feet uusandelled were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair : 

I guess ’twas frightful there to see 
\ lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly I — S. T, Coleridgf. 

LADY. — The Christian Conduct of a 
Celebrated 

The incumbent of Osborne had occasion 
to visit an aged parishioner. On his arrival 
at the house, as he entered the door where 
the invalid was, he found sitting by the 
bed-side a lady in deep mourning, reding 
the Word of God. He was about to retire, 
when the lady remarked ; — “ Pray remain ; 
I should not wish the invalid to lose the 
comfort which a clergyman might afford.** 
The lady retired, and the clergyman 
found lying on the bed a l>ook with texts 
of Scripture adapted to the sick ; and he 
found that out of that book portions of 
Scripture had been read W tne lady in 
black. That lady was the Queen of Eng- 
land I— Hullatt, 

LADY.— The Old 

If the old lady is a widow and lives alone, 
the manners of her condition and time of 
life are so much the more apparent. She 
generally dresses in plain silks, that make 
a gentle rustling as she moves about the 
silence of her room ; and she wears a nice 
cap, with a lace border, that comes under 
the chin In a placket at her side is an old 
enamelled watcl^ unless it i$ locked up in a 
drawer of her toilet, for fear of accidents. 
She wears pockets, and uses them well too; 
8 .H13 
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in the one is her handkerchief and any 
heavier matter that is not likely to come 
out ivith it, such as the change of a six- 
pence ; in the other is a miscdlaneous as- 
sortment, consisting of a pocket-book, a 
bnneh of keys, a needleicase, a spectacle- 
casc, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and grater, 
a smdling-bottle, and, according to the 
season, an orange or apple, which, after 
many days, she draws out to give to some 
little child that has well behaved itself. — 
I.. Hunt. 

LADY.— A Young 

She was in the lovely bloom and spring- 
time of womanhood ; at that age, when, if 
ever angels be for God’s good purposes 
cnlhronwl in mortal forms, they may be, 
without impiety, supposed to abide in such 
ns hers. Cast in so slight and exquisite a 
mould ; so mild and gentle ; so pure and 
beautiful, that earth seemed not her element, 
nor its rough creatures her fit companions. 
—Dickens. 

LAMBS— at Play. 

Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and 
seen 

Spring's morning smiles and soul enliv’ning 
green ; 

Sny, did you give the thrilling transport 
way? 

Did your eye brighten, when young lambs 
at play 

T.eap’d o’er your path with animated pride, 
Ot gazed in meiTy clusters by your side? 

^'e who can smile— to wisdom no disgrace — 
At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face ; 

If spotless innocence, and infant mirth, 
Kxcites to piaise, or gives reflection birth ; 
In shades like these pursue your favourite 

joy* 

’Midst Nature’s revels, sports that never 
cloy, 

A few begin a short but vigorous race, 

And Indolence, abash’d, soon flies the place : 
'fhus challenged forth, sec thither, one by 
one, 

From every side, assembling playmtes run ; 
A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 

A starting crowd, impatient of delay : 

Like the fond dove from fearful prison 
freed, 

Each seems to say— “ Come, let us try our 
speed.” 

Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong. 
The ereen turf trembling as they bound 
flUOttg, 

Adown the ' slope, then up the hillock 
climb, 

Whene every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
Then, panting, stop; yet scarcely can 
refeam; ’ 

A bird, a leaf, will set them off again ; 


Or, if a gate with strength unusual blow,^ 
Scatt’ring the wild-brier roses into snow,' 
Their litue limbs increasing efforts try ; 
Like the tom flower, the fair assemblage fly : 
Ah, fallen rose I sad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they 
bloom !— Bloomfield. 

LAMENTATION.— An Agony of 
From them rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agon 3 (| 

Of lamentation, like a udiid that shruls 
All night in a waste land, where no one 
comes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the 
world I— Tennyson. 

LAMENTATION AND GRIEF. 

Moderate lamentation is the right of tlie 
dead; 

Excessive grief the enemy of the living. 

SlIAKSrCARE. 

LAND.— A Beautiful 

1 know a land where feathering palm-trees 
shade 

To delicate twilight, suns benign as those 
Whose dawning gilded Eden; — Nature, 
there. 

Like a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth, 
Flings her whole treasure on the lap of 
Time ; 

There, steeped in roseate hues, the lake- 
like sea 

Iloaves to an air whose breathing is am- 
brosia ; 

And, all the while, bright- winged and 
warbling birds. 

Like happy souls released, melodious float 
Through blissful light, and teach the ra- 
vished earth 

How joy finds voice in heaven. — L ytton. 

LAND.— Joy in Owning 
There is a distinct joy in owning land, 
unlike that which you have in money, in 
houses, in books, pictures, or anything 
else which men have devised. Fersomd 
property brings you into society with men. 
But land is a part of God’s estate in the 
globe ; and wnen a parcel of ground is 
deeded to you, and you walk over it, and 
call it your own, it seems as if you had 
come into partnership with the original 
Proprietor of the eartn. — H. W. Beecher. 

LANDLORD.— A Resident 

It is the proudest rank a country gentle- 
man can hold— to live on his estates, and 
to diffuse happiness around hhn, by example, 
b;^ encouragement, and by advice ; to be the 
friend, the mther oi his dependants, and to 
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grow old ainc^ those whom he has known 
from the earliest dawn of recollection. In 
cities and at pu]7lic places, the land-owner 
is frequently eclipsed by the successful vota- 
ries of trade and commerce ; but on his 
native domains, he resumes his consequence, 
and feels the importance of his situation. — 
Mayor. 

LANDSCAPE. — Feelings Created by a 

I am so happy in such scenes as these, 

And yet so sad, and so dissatisfied ; 

1 feel one moment I could leap for joy, 

And in the next that I could lie me do\vn 
And weep that my enjoyment is so small, 

And that such beauty and sublimity, — 

Such glory and such wonder, should not be 
Part of myself for ever !— Mackw. ' 

LANDSCAPE.— Never Tired of a I 

Ever charming, c\er new, 

Never will the landscape tire the view. 

Dylr. 

LANGUAGE.— Definitions of 

The biain’s livery servant : the* dicss of i 
thought.— D r. Johnson. 

The machine of the poet. — Macaulay. ‘ 

The key to the sciences. — I a Prtai ki. 

LANGUAGE.— Homely 

A countryman is as warm in fustian as a 
king in velvet, and a tiulh is as comfortable 
ill homely lajiguage as in fine speech. As 
to the way of dishing up the meat, hungry 
men leave that to the cook, only let the 
meat be sweet and substantial. - SruRoroN. 

LANGUAGE — an Implement of Play. 

Language in the mouths of the adult, — 
Witness Us insignificant result, — 

Too often proves an implement of play, 

A toy to sport with, and pas^ time aw .ay. 

CoAvrtR. 

LANGUAGE. — Inspiration Necessary to 

It must have come by inspiration, A 
thousand, nay, a million of children could 
not invent a language. While the organs 
are pliable, there is not understanding 
enough to form a language; by the time 
that thei'e is understanding enough the 
organs arc become stitf. We know lh.\t 
after a certain age we cannot leani to pro- 
nounce a new language. N o foreigner w ho 
comes to England when advanced in life 
ever pronounces English tolerably well ; at 
least such instances are very rare. When 1 
maintain that language must have come by 
inspiration, I do not mean that inspiration 
IS required for rhetoric, and all the beauties 


of language ; for when once man has lan- 
guage, we can conceive that he may gradu- 
ally form modifications of it. 1 mean only 
that inspiration se^ms to me to be -necessary 
to give man the faculty of speech— to inform 
him that he may have speech ; which I 
think he could no more find out without 
inspiration than cows or hogs would think 
of such a faculty, — ^D r. Johnson. 

LANGUAGE. — National Importance of 

The language of a people is no trifle. 
The national mind is reflected in the na- 
tional speech. If the way in which men 
express their thoughts is slip-shod and mean,, 
it will be very difficult for their thoughts 
themselves to escape being the same. If 
it is high-flowTi and bombastic, a charactci 
for national simplicity and truthfulness can- 
not long be maintained. — Dean Alford. 

LANGUAGE. — Poets the Preservers of 

You may translate books of science ex- 
actly, You may also translate history, in 
>o far as it is not embellished wuth oratorj , 
which is poetical Poetry, indeed, cannot 
be tianslated ; and, therefore, it is the poets 
that pieseive the languages ; for we would 
not be at the trouble to learn a language if 
W'e could have all that is written in it just 
as well in a translation. l>ut as the beaut ic> 
of poetry cannot be piescrved in any lan- 
gimge except that in which it was origin- 
ally written, we learn the language, — D r. 
Johnson. 

LANGUAGE. — Simplicity Enjoined in 

lie simple, be nnaflbcted, be honest in 
your speaking and writing. Never use a 
long word where a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade, not a weU-kucwn ohloti^ 
instrument of manual husbandry; let home 
be homCf not a residence; a place a J>laie, 
not a loialiiy; and so of the rest. Where 
a shoit word will do, you alw^ays lose by 
using a long one. You lose in clearness ; 
you lose in honest expression of your mean- 
ing; and, in estimation of all men who 
aie qualified to judge, you lose iu repu- 
tation for ability. The only true W’ay to 
shine, even in this false world, is to be 
modest and unassuming. Falsehood may 
be a very thick crust, but, in the cours.j 
of time, truth will find a place to break 
through. Elegance of language may nol 
be in the powder of all of us ; but simplicity 
and strai^tforwardness are. Write much 
as you would speak; spec as you think. 
If with your inferiors, sneak no coarsei 
tlian iLSual ; if with your superiors, no finer. 
Be what you say ; and, within the rulcs- 
of prudence, say w’hat you are. — D ean 
Alford. 
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LANGUAGE.— The Study of 

The study of language seems to me as if 
it Was given for the very purpose of forming 
the human mind in youth ; and the Greek 
and Latin languages, in themselves so 
perfect, and at the same time freed from 
the insupemble difficulty 'which must attend 
any attempt to teach boys philology through 
the medium of their own spoken language, 
seem the very instruments by which this is 
to be efTectcd. — Dr. Arnold. 

LANGUAGES — once One. 

Looking back to all the mo^t ancient 
languages, I And that, although there were 
marked differences, which rendered them 
utterly unintelligible to one another, there 
were points in common u hich, when faiily 
examined, proved that thoi*c languages had 
all a common origin. The people scparaleil 
--Mere divided ; some paits of the anciuit 
language survived in one portion, some in 
another, and so on. None of tiie languages 
reiained even any laigepart of the original, 
but each sufficient to identify it as pait of 
one Oi iginal language. — 1 1 1 ncks. 


All languages were originally united in 
one, and the separation between them must 
have been occasioned by some violent, 
unusual, and active force, sufficient to 
account at once for the resembliince'i and 
the differences. —Cardinal Wislman. 

LARK.— The Ascending 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on liigh. 

SHAKSI'EARE. 

LARK. — The Constancy of the 

ft is true to the instincts of heaven and 
home.— H erschel. 

LARK. — The Distinguishing Characteristic 
of the 

The lark is di<>tinguislicd from all other 
birds by the habit that, when about to 
sing, it does not seat itself upon the branch 
of a tree, or in a thorny bush, but soars 
in successive pitches, even higher and 
higher into the air, as if the longer it sang, 
the more desirous it grew to reach the 
heavens, and meant, in this way, to show 
in whose honour it pours foith its notes. — 
SCRIVER. 

LARK.^The Song of the 

Who is*t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear : 

Now at heaven’s ^te she claps her wings, 
The mom not waking till she sings. 

, Lilly. 


LAST— not Least. 

Yours, 

Though last, not least. — SuAKSPEARS. 

LASTING — not Living. 

The man may last, but never lives. 

Who much receives, but nothing giveA 
Giubons. 

LATE.— Too 

The switch-tender was weary, and, as he 
sat at his post, his eyes were heavy, and he 
fell asleep* The train came thundering 
along, and, as it neared the place, the man 
heard the whistle, and rose to adjust the 
switch for the train. He was just too late. 
He spi-ang aside ; the train moved on, was 
thrown from the line, and a scene of death 
and disaster was the consequence. It was 
only a little switch — a bar of iron, a few 
feet in length, which opened at one end 
only an tneh^ to allow the flange of the 
wheels lo pass through tlic narrow way. 
Only a few seconds more would have placed 
the little bar at the right angle, and all 
would have been well. But the few seconds 
were lost ; the little bar was out of place, 
and the train, with its invaluable freight of 
life and properly, was nearly all buiied in a 
mass of death and ruin. — Haven. 


Too late! I will put back the hand of 
Time ; 

Oh, think it not too late ! — Fielding. 

LATITUDE.— Men of 

They wished that things might have been 
carried with more moderation, and they 
continued to keep up a good correspondence 
with those u ho differed from them in opi- 
nion, and allowed a great freedom both in 
philosophy and divinity ; from whence they 
were called “ men of latitude ; ” and upon 
this, men of nariow thoughts fastened upon 
them the name of latitudinarians. — Bp. 
Burnet. 

LATITUDINARIANI8M.— Pierce 

Fierce sectarianism breeds fierce latiludi- 
narianism. — T. de Quincey. 

LAUGHERS.— The 
The laughers are a majority.— Pope. 

LAUGHING— Peculiar to Man. 

Lav^hing is peculiar to man ; but all 
men do not laugh for the same reason.— 
Goldoni. 

LAUGHING— Perfectly' Juatifiable. 

Laughing is perfectly justifiable, since 
we are told that the gods themsfdvea, 
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though they made us aa they pleased, 
cannot help laughing at U8.~^T£SV£NS. 

LAUGHTER. — The Advantages of 

Laughter is a most healthful exertion ; it 
is one of the greatest helps to digestion 
with which I am acquainted ; and the 
custom prevalent among our forefathers, 
of exciting it at table by jesters and buf- 
foons, was founded on true medical princi- 
ples.— Da. Hufeland. 

LAUGHTER— during Conversation. 

Conversation never sits easier than when 
we now and then discharge ourselves in a 
symphony of laughter ; which may not im- 
properlv be called the chorus of conversa- 
tion. — Sir R. Steele. 

« 

LAUGHTER.— The Dread of 

Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
principles against the perils of ridicule t 
you can no moie exercise your reason, if 
you live in the constant diead of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life if you are in 
the constant terror of death. — S. Smith. 

LAUGHX£R.r-Thc Power of 

By means of laughter absolute monarchs 
liave been controlled upon their thrones, 
demagogues have been checked in their 
caieer, and even Demos himself has bc'm 
made to laugh at his own follies till he was 
almost shamed into good sense. — N eaves. 

LAW.— Blame in Breaking 

He is most to blame who breaks the law, 
no matter what the provocation may be 
under which he acts. — W ellington. 

LAW— Defined. 

I41W is a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power in a state, command- 
ing what is right, and prohib'ting what is 
wrong.- B lackstonk. 

LAW.— The Divine 

It commands that which is good, and 
forbids that which is evil : it rewards and 
defends the godly, but punishes and resists 
the wicked. — L uther. 

LAW. — THe Effectual Parts of a 

Of all the parts of a law, the most effec- 
tual is the vindicatory ; for it is but lost 
labour to say — “Do this, or avoid that,” 
unless we also declare—" This shall be the 
consequence of your non-compliance.” The 
mam strength and force of a law consists in 
liu* penally annexed to it— Bi;ackstonx, 


LAW — ^a Mystery. 

Law, in its present state, like orthodoxy 
in religion, is a mystery where reason ends 
and faith begins. None of the nmnltiated 
can enter even the vestibule of the temple. 
Law ought not to be a branch merely, but 
the chicu branch of social ethics. Society 
knows nothing about it but by means of 
the lawyer. A digested code of plain, un- 
deniable. legal principles, rounded on the 
morality of common sense, applied to every 
day's transactions, might lender the whole 
community wUer, better, more prudent, 
more cautious, and less litigious. Men 
would be better able to judge when they 
ought, and when they ought not, to go to 
law. They would be better jurors, better 
arbitrators, wiser and better citizens.— 
Cooper. 

LAW. — Never Go to 

Whatever you do, never go to law; 
submit rather to almost any imposition; 
bear anjr oppression, rather than exhaust 
your spirits and ytmr pocket, in what is 
called a court of justice. — WiLLES. 

LAW — must be Permanent. 

Law, to have its effects, must be perma- 
nent and stable. It may be said, in the 
language of the schools— Zror non recipit 
majuc et minus ^ — wc may have a law, or 
wc may have no law, but we cannot have 
half a law. We must either have a rule 
of action, or be permitted to act by dis- 
cretion and by ciiance. Deviations fi’om 
the law must be uniformly punished, or no 
man can be certain when he shall be safe. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

LAW.— The Principle of 

If there be any one principle more wide- 
ly than another confessed by every utter- 
ance, or more sternly than another imprint- 
ed on every atom of the visible creation, 
that principle is not liberty, but law.— 
Ruskin. 

LAW. — The Profession of the 

The law is decidedly the best profession 
for a young man, if he has anything in him. 
In the Church a man is thrown into life 
with his hands tied, and bid to swim ; he 
does well if he keeps his head above water. 
But then in the law he must have a stout 
heart and an iron digestion, and must be 
regular as the town clock, or he may as 
well retire. Attorneys expect in a lawyer 
the constancy of the turtle-dove. — S. 
Smith. 

LAW* — ^Requisites for Ooiog to 

Wisely has it been said — ^that he who 
would go to law, must have a good cansq, 
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ft good purse» a good attorney, a good ad- 
vocate^ good evidence, and a goodyidsfi and 
jttiy— 4nd having all these goods^ unless he 
has also good luck, he will stand but a 
tad chance of success. -^T ruslkr. 

LAW.*— The Sovereignty of 

Sovereign law, that state's collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Sir W. Jones. 


LAW.— True 

Tnie law is right reason conformably to 
nature, universal, unchangeable, eternal, 
whose commands urge us to duty, and 
whose prohibitions restrain us from evil 
—Cicero. 

LAW AND THE GOSPEL.— The 

Luther compares the Law and the Gospel 
to earth and to heaven. We should walk 
in the earth of the Law, in point of obey- 
ing, and in the heaven of the Gospel, in 
point of believing. — W. SCCKER. 


munication> he has (he advantage of hia 
adversary, it is an advantage to which he is 
entitled. There must always be some ad- 
vantage on one side or other, and it is better 
that advantage should be had by talents 
than by chance. If lawyers were to under- 
take no causes till they were sure they were 
just, a man might be precluded altogether 
from a trial of his claim, though, were it 
judicially examined, it might be found a very 
just claim.— Dr. Johnson, 


LAWYER. — The Dealings of a 


A lawyer’s dealings should be just and fair. 
Honesty shines with great advantage there. 

COWPER. 


LAWYERS.— Ancient 


Adorned with philosophy, as well as law, 
they descended to the courts to defend their 
clients ; not with the hope of a paltry fee, 
but induced by the pure motives of mend- 
ship and humanity, — ^by a desire of doing 
good, and a regard for public justice. — D r. 
Knox. 


LAZINESS.— The Slow Travel of 


LAW AND THE SWORD.— The 

In alt governments, there must of ne- 
cessity be both the law and the sword ; laws 
without arms would give us not liberty, but 
licentiousness ; and arms without laws would 

{ )roduce not subjection, but sUvery. The 
aw, therefore, should be unto the sword 
what the handle is to the hatchet ; it should 
direct the stroke, and temper the force. — 
Colton, 

LAWYER.— The Business of a 
A law}^r has no business with the jus- 
tice or injustice of the cause which he un- 
dertakes, unless his client asks Ills opinion, 
and then he is bound to give it honestly. 
The justice or injustice of the cause is to be 
decided by the judge. Consider what is 
the purpose of courts of justice ; it is 
that every man may have his cause fairly 
tried by men appointed to try causes. A 
lavycr is not to tell what he knows to be a 
be ; he is not to produce what he knows to 
be a false deed ; but he is not to usurp the 
province of the jury and of the Judge, and 
aetetmine what shall be the effect of evi- 
dence— what shall be the result of legil 
argument As it rarely happens that a man 
is nt to plead his own cause, lawyers are a 
class of the community who by study and 
experience have acquire the art and power 
of arranging evidence, and of applying to 
the pc^U at Issue what the law has settled. 
A lawyer is to do for his client all that his 
epent might fairly do for himself if he could, 
a Buperiority of attention, of know- 
of will, and a better method of com- 



Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty 
soon overtakes him. — D r. Franklin, 

LEAL. — The Land o* the 
I’m wcarin’ awa’, 

• Like snaw-wieaths in thaw, 

I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal : 

There’s nae sorrow there, 

There’s neither cauld nor care. 

The day is aye fair 
In the land o’ the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn’s there, 

She was baith gude and fair, 

And oh ! we grudg’d her sair 
To the land o’ the leal : 

But sorrow’b sel’ wears past, 

And joy ’s a cornin’ fast, 

The joy that ’s aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal.— Nairni . 

LEARNING.— The AAnihilatlon of 

Learning annihilates itself, and the most 
perfect is the first submerged j for the next 
age scales with ease the height which cost 
the preceding the full vigour of life, — 
Bunsen. 

LEARNING.— The Art of 
The chief art of learning is 'to attempt 
but little at a time,— L ocke, 

LEARNING. — BualneBB not Injured by 
If any man maintaineth that learning 
takes up too much time that might otherwise * 
be better employed, I answer that no man 
can be so straiten^ and oppressed with 
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business and an active coarse of life, but 
zx^y have many vacant times of leisure, 
ivlme he expects the returns and tides of 
business, except he be either of a very dull 
temper and of no dispatch, or ambitious, 
little to his credit and reputation, to meddle 
and engage himself in emjiloyment of all 
natures and matters above his reach. It re- 
maineth therefore to be inquired — ^in what 
matter, and how, those spaces and times of 
leisure should be filled up and spent ; whether 
in pleasures or study, sensuality or contem- 
plation ; as was well answered by Demos- 
thenes to i^schines, a man given to pleasure, 
when he told him by w^ of reproach that 
his orations did smell of the lamp : ** In- 
deed,'* said Demosthenes, ** there is a great 
difference between the things that you and 
1 do by lamp-light.** Wherefore, let no 
man fear lest learning should expulse busi- 
ness; nay, rather it will keep and defend 
the possessions of the mind a^inst idleness 
and pleasurc ; which otherwise, at unawares, 
may enter, to the prejudice both of business 
and learning. — Lord Bacon. 

LEARNIMO.— A Little 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pope. 

LEARNING.— Men of 

Dante was, perhaps, more than any man 
of his ime skilled lu the learning of his 
times. He sustained, at the University of 
Paris, an argument against fourteen dispu- 
tants. He was conqueror in all. Michael 
Angelo U’as the architect of St. Peteris ; he 
also painted the roof of the Sisline Chapel ; 
his sculptured monuments are amongst the 
greatest efforts of genius ; and as a poet and 
philosopher he was excelled by none of hU 
time. We are told some extraordinary 
things relative to the acquirements of James 
Crichton— sumamed the Admirable Crich- 
ton. Before his twentieth year he had run 
through the whole circle of the sciences ; 
could speak and write ten languages ; was 
distinguished for his skill in singing and 
pla^ring upon all sorts of instruments. In 
Paris he disputed in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, 
English, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonic; 
and, wW is still more extraordinary, in 
either prose or verse. Biography tells us of 
Sir Wuliam Jones, who died comparatively 
young, and yet acquired a critical knowledge 
of ei^tlan^ages— Engli^ Latin, Frentm, 
Italian, Greek, Arabic, Persian, and San- 
. sciit ; he also knew eight others less per- 
fectly^ but was aUe to read them with the 
occasional use of a dictionary, — Spanish, 


Portuguese, German, Runic, Hebrew, Ben- 
galee, Hindostanee, Turkish ; and he knew 
so much of twelve other tonnes, that they 
were easily attainable by him, had life and 
leisure permitted his application to them, — 
Tibetian, Pili, Phalavi, Deri, Russian, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Chinese.-- J. Johnson. 

LEARNING.— The Pleasure of 

The stru^le after learning is full of de- 
light. The intellectual chase, not less than 
the material one, brings fresh vigour to our 
pulses, and infinite palpitations of strange 
and sweet suspense. The idea that is gained 
with effort affords far greater satismetion 
than that which is ac(]^uired with dangerous 
facility. We dwell with more fondness on 
the perfume of the flower that we have 
ourselves tended, than on the odour which 
we cull with carelessness, and cast away 
without remorse. The strength and sweet- 
ness of our knowledge depend upon the 
impression which it makes upon our own 
minds. It is the liveliness of the ideas that 
it affords, which renders research so fiisci- 
nating ; so that a trifling fact or deduction, 
when discovered or worked out by out own 
brain, affords us infinitely greater pleasuie 
than a more important truth obtained by 
the exertions of another.— C. Fleming. 

LEARNING.— The Pride of 
I felt the ennobling pride of learning. 
It is a fine thing to know that which is 
unknown to others ; it is still more dignified 
to remember that we have gained it by oui 
energies.- C. Fleming. 

LEARNING.— The Privileges of 
Learning raises up against us many ene- 
mies, yet docs it invest us with grand and 
glorious privileges, and confers on us large- 
ness of beatitude. We enter on our stud&, 
and enjoy a society which we alone can 
biing together. We raise no jealousy by 
conversing with one in preference to an- 
other : we give no offence to the most illus- 
trious, by questioning him as long as we 
will, and leaving him as abruptly. Diver- 
sity of opinion raises no tumdt in our 
presence; each interlocutor stands before 
us, sneaks, or is silent, and we adjourn or 
decide the business at our leisure. Nothing 
is past which we desire to be present : and 
we enjoy b;^ anticipation somewhat like the 

B , which I imagme we shall possess 
ter, of sailing on a wish from world 
I to world.— L andor, 

j 

LEARNING. — Reason for act 

Some people will never learn anything, 
for this reason-— that they understand every- 
thing too soon.— PoFE. 
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pr. Smud Lee, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 
ms the son of a poor widow, who did all 
«iilie could for him by sending him to the 
charity school of the village, and appren- 
ticing him, when twelve years of age, to a 
carpenter. Nevertheless he learned to love 
hooks, and some of those which came in 
his way containing Latin quotations, excited 
an intense desire to learn that language. 
At seventeen he purchased **Ruddiman’s 
Latin Rudiments,^* which he soon com- 
mitted to memory. He then possessed 
himself of “Corderius* Colloquies,** ‘*En- 
.tic’s Diclionar}',** and **Beza’s Testament.** 
At this period Lee’s wages were but six 
shillings per week; the next year, being 
his eighteenth, they were raised one shilling, 
and the follow!^ year another. Out of 
I this miserable pittance he had to find food, 
washing, and lodging. No wonder that 
he had to sell one book before he pur- 
chased another. However, he conquered 
the I^tin language. He next puichased 
a Greek Grammar, Testament, Lexicon, 
and Exercises, and soon Greek was mas- 
tered. Hebrew, Chaldee, and Svriac fol- 
lowed, so that when this son of toil and 
rivation had reached his twenty-fifth year, 
e had, without the slightest help from 
anyone, mastered six languages. An hi- 
jddent then threw him in the way of the 
Oriental scholar— Dr. Jonathan Scott, who 
put into his hands elementary books in 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindostanee. Only 
a few mouths* diligence was required, not 
merely to enable him to master these lan- 
guages, but absolutely to compose in them. 
Conquest followed conquest, until the ap- 
prentice lad attained his present proud 
position, adding dignity to the chair which 
so worthily elevated him.— J. Johnson. 

LBARNING.— A Tax upon 

Suppose we put a tax upon learning? 
Leammg, it is tiue, is a useless commodity, 
but I think we had better lay it on igno- 
rance ; for learning being the property but 
of a very few, and those poor ones too, 1 
am afraid we can get little among them ; 
whereas ignorance will take in most of the 
great foriunesin the kingdom. —Fielding. 

LBAVE8«— Blank 

There in man, in the beginning and 
At the eiidf as in books, two blank ^k- 
Wder^ leaves— childhood and age.-— 
R][CHT£&. * 

LB AVBS- Cheer the X>air. 

A fresher gmeh the smelling leaves display, 
Alid, fl^ttmring as they tremble, dicer the 
day.— P aenelu 
|ao 


LEAVB8. — Lesson from the 

As the lig^t leaVes, whose fall to ruin 
bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of 
care^ 

Descend in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ; 
Such is man’s doom — ^and ere an hour be 
flown, 

Reflect, thou trifler, such may be thine 
own I -Hemans. 

LEBANON.— Mount 

Though Lebanon lias been consecrated 
by no great event, though no manifestation 
of God has made its soil sacred to the 
pilgrim, and though it has not Ihat claim 
to a place among the hst of immortal 
mountains that others possess, it is, never- 
theless, mentioned so fiequcntly in the 
Bible, and spoken of with such dciight by 
prophets ana kings, and, indeed, used by 
God so often Himself to illustrate His 
declarations to liis people, that we have 
come to regard it as a holy mountain. 
Besides, the wood from Solomon’s Temple 
was cut from its slopes, and many of the 
sacred utensils were made from its fragrant 
cedars. Christ and the Church are also 
likened to Lebanon, from their fruitfulness, 
fragrance, and glory. Even Jerusalem was 
sometimes called Lebanon, because the 
houses as well as the Temple weie built 
almost entirely of its cedars. 

Much of its original grandeur is gone ; 
stil^ from the sea, it is ^orious to behold. 
Rising ten thousand feet m the heavens, it 
rolls Its white and ancient peaks along the 
sky, as if it constituted the outer wiul of 
the earth. Running from the north-east to 
the south-west, it stretches from opposite 
Damascus to the plains of Esdraelon, into 
which it seems to sink. The great land- 
mark of that country, being the highe.st 
mountain in Syria, U stands unwastra by 
the ravages of time. Nations may be bom 
and die, at its base cities sink and lise, and 
the records of human history fail ; yet, so 
long as the Bible remains, Lebanon ^all 
stand as one of iW witnesses, a perpetual 
memento of departed glory. Around its 
hallowed form rests an atmosphere of 
beauty; and, to the end of time, the 
traveller, pausing at its base, shall s^^h as 
he remembers how the poets of Israel 
struck their lyres^ and the prophets of God 
breathed forth their numbers, in its praise. 
—Headley. 

LB18URB.— The Derin of 

The desire of Insure Is much more 
natural than of business and Gaiu*«*^Sl8 
W. Temple, 
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LEISURE — to be Enjoyed. 

No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is to have part of his life 
to himself. If a soldier has fought a good 
many campaigns, he is not to be blamed 
if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician, who has prac^cd long in a 
great city, may be excused if be retiies to a 
small town, and takes less practice. Now 
the good 1 can do by my conversation 
bears the same proportion to the good I 
can do by my writings, that the practice 
of a physician, retired to a small tosvn, dues 
to his practice in a great city. — Du. John- 
son. 

LEISURE.— Less at 

T am never less at leisure than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when I am alone. 
—African us, * . 

LENDING. — The Evils Attendant on 

Lendest thou aught? so gettest thou it not 
again. Kveu if it be lestorcd, it is not 
rcsloied so soon as it ought t<» be, nor so 
well and good ; and thou loiest a friend 
theieby.— LUII1F.R, 

LENGTH.— Bibeaasfve 

The sin of excessive length. —SiiiRLRY, 

LESSON. — The Force 0/ a 

I'lie living lesson sl^le into the heart 
With more ^orce tlian dwells in 

woids.— J, Immsok. 

LETTER. — An l|Ltempcred 

An ill-tempered letter, once sent, will 
embitter a lite-lime. We once saw an old 
gentleman, with a wise, fine head, calm face, 
and most lienevolcnt look, but evidently 
thin skinned and irascilile, beg of a post- 
master to rdiorn him a letter which he had 
cliTipped into the box. To do so, as every- 
body know's, is illegal; but won over by 
the old genllewan’s importunity, the post- 
master complied, upon Tull proo^ in corn- 
par i ng the wri ting, etc. , being given. Then, 
with a beaming face, the oldr'gip^leman feqre 
the letter into fragments and, scattering 
them to the wind, exrlaimed-^***Ah ! 
preserved my frl^d." The fac| is, hebSfcd 
written a letter in a state of irritation, which 
was probably nnjuat and hurtful, but whfrh 
he- had wisely recalled. Written words 
remain,” is not only a proveib, but a very 
grave caution ; and hence the advice— never 
to write in anger, or, at any rate, to krcp 
your letter till you are cool — Friswell. 

LSTTBR.*-A Shoit 

A short letter to a distant friend is, in my 
opinion, an iusult like that of a slight bow 


or cursory salutation ; — a proof of uiiwit- 
lingnchs to do much, even where there is a 
necessity of doing something. — DR. John- 
son. 

LETTERS.-^The Embassies of 
They aie those wingM postilions that can 
fly 

From the Antarlic to the Arctic sky — 

The heralds and swift harbingers that move 
Fiom east to west on embassies' of love. 

Howell* 

LETTERS. — The Inventor of 

The inventor of means to supply the 
defects of memory, and to predude the 
possibility of deceit, was elevated by the 
exuberant gratitude of a rude age above the 
rank of humamly. To Theuth, the in- 
ventor of letters among the Egyptians, and 
to the same personage, undci the name of 
Hermes among the Greeks, divine hoiioiin* 
were paid ; an apotheosis surely more justi- 
fiable, on principles of reason, than that of 
Bacthiis, the cultivator Of the vine, or of 
lifrculcs, the cleaner of a stable. — D r. 
Kn'OX. 

LETTE RS.— Laboured 

I.aboured letters, wrilltn like those of 
Pope, yet .apparenUy in all tlic ease of pri- 
vate confidence, hnjl which the writer meant 
one day to publish, may be c^impared to 
that dishabille in Which a beauty would 
wish you to believe you have soq^sed hci, 
after spending three hours at hertoilette.— 
Colton. 

LETTERS.— The Style of 

The style of letters ought to be free, easy, 
and natural.— W alsh. 

LETTER-WRITING.— Our 

T,o()k at our latter-writing ! Formerly, 
when two people loved each other much, 
they WFute twieu a month, and got on very 
w'cll ; now, people between whom there is 
little love write to each other every morn- 
ing, iftul get on no better. Formeily, meir 
even lawyers, requiicd 
som^ uonipcntattt motive to set their pens 
going I ttpwv interest, each anxiety, 
takes a sML.Iimc and thrusts iK into your 
nerves. Formerly, the posl afibrded time 
for reflection ; one turned one's crow moods 
over aiid over in one’s mind Ixffore giving 
them vent ; many a sadness has becn^tranv* 
focmet' into joy during the interval between 
one mail and fhe next ; many difficulties 
have found their solution ; people used to 
tell you of events when th«*y had happened ; 
now, they write them off while they arc 
happening f — G aspaRIN. 

T 
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LEVELLER — The Character Attributed 
to a 

A Icvcllet has long ago been set doui> is 
A iiliculons ind chimencil being, ii 

I <* coni 1 fill h h •» w O’ k to-cl ly, w oiilcl hi\ 
to begin it 0^1111 to nor^o^^ - C <>no s 

LEVELLERS —The Absurd Do.tiine of 

There is one Mrs Micaiilay in this town 
a great republic in < )ne ci iv w hen I w i 
\l her luuist, T put on i^cij giave conn 
Unince, iiul ii I to hci “ M idim, 1 im 
now become a ( om ci t to voiir m ly ol thn 1 
mg I am convinced th it all miiikiiKi ik 
ipon in cquil fo< in , ii 1 to t,i\t }ou \n 

II uiiusLi ml Ir pioof, imdim, thu 1 im in 
< Illicit, lieu IS 1 ^(l 5 sensible, end, vt 1 
htlnved fcllo’Y cili/cn )om iootmin , \ 
d IK Ihit be nn\ be diswed to it do\ n 
ml dine \\i ’i m I ihii ‘^ht 1 liei l’ 

1 ) ui liTy ot the le\cllinT doctiuK ‘-I 
h > n \ii 111 1 me since Sii, yom 1 (\ ti- 

kis wi h 1 ) ktel f/e- i a*' fir is them 
Ue but they ruim t boir li.\ellnig / 
lo ih 11 s K I li > lunild ill Imc son 
j -iph uni i tlinii , ulv not dicn In 
sfmi pc< 1 1 [ u- I IK 111 - Dp Joi n‘() 

LEVITY AND GRAVITY 

Tfvity 1 oittn kss fcolish, ind grin 
less \M c, thii cull of them 1]>jk ii — 
t r ION 

LEVITY AND GUILT 

\ 1 in 1 f f k nt> IS 1 1 in I of mill — l>r 
I V )i '( 

LIAR - The Erjvcry and CowaiUice of i 

A li irnrnid ^ c 1 n\t low iid Of 1 wild 
1 e IS i (( u id low i d men , f)r a lie fid 
tiol, II 1 h 1 'll 111 nnn Mon i mgnj 

LI \R — r^lsilicou and Truth with a 

A Im tx 1 a di mikiiig fdsehoid 
n II util ind cn Is with mil in 
<1 t' it { ai In c f d cliood — Sjij ' 

olO I 


I LIBELS ~ The Uae to be Made of 
j Though some make slight of lilicls, ^ ct 
}oii may see by them how the wind sit'., 

I as, Ukc a stiaw and thiow it up into the 
I air, you shill see by lint which way the 

* wind IS, whnh 5 on shill not do by east’ll ' 
up a stone Moie ^olid things do nit 

how the com]#exion of the limes bo we 1 
a » bilhds and libels — Si* T Di 

LIBERALITY -Cast Awaj. 

Tint Iibeiilily r but nst a" ay 
Which m Ic us 1 now w hit lo c t 
1 ly Dlmivm 

’ I >i-RALirY — Exai phs of 
I Old Cli/ff Tn‘’tice lid , ITamnn 1 I 
Doddndgf t'a'ter, '’iil olhcis, u iliily 
ri\c a V;/// i f thur iiii mu , Di V dts 1 
ffi All I y\\i. Ml Wesl 

l))\e Kind ncce iti Ihc ( omit < 
Hindi T^l n thnu li [uilc w ilthv, 1 
liilygiM ill sh( coull sui by i ic 1 1 

1 ind cc inmicil li^ IM \ 1 1 

' T tx ERALITY — The OfliLe of 

1 Iheodici f fib nlit) cc i sIl h in ,iMn 

wi*h jiidgnmi I - Ci( n ci 

LIBLRALITY a Viitue 

A gimroiis Mitiio if i\i^ \ ’ n 1 , 

Tuie m the 1 1 i s c < il i im 1 

• 1)1 w 

I LIBERATOR - The M(nt cf 1 
I TTc who breal > the h tteis cf Mm, 
in 1 delivcis 1 11 ition fi nn tin ilcloin foin , 
111 my oiunion, the nobles* c imncnt on Ih 
I gual Iiw f( Inn, wliil t he distiil utes tin 
I gicilcsl bh 111^ which man ran icitu 
I liommin, but next lo tint 1 the niPiit i 
Imn, wbo, in times like tlic jucsiiit, wilehi 
oxci 111 c lifuc if ])iibliL hb itv, rciiiii 
1 its toiin 1 ition , ind sdenithens its cenic it, 
when be beholds it In lemng to deca}.- — 
R Hvii 


LIARS Siltnl in the Lipht of Truth 
r piiu u h( w tint fi( '•s stop then 
m ill I , anl m siknt the moimnt the> 
ptirtue i *> h IV mglil , and even 
mu t Inis h >11 th 11 ])f ur wlun (lO * 
1 n loith tlk h ht • 1 tu til SeilMK 

LIBEL — The Den npdni ot a 

A libel, a 101 ding (f ^ir hi imi^ Eicon 
is a /u, a lu t 1 >ns untiiith , ind then a 
fi'// some I u I 11 1 lewd tonkin hilh /Mr/, 
yea, ruv^ it o it, ind jxuhinec was wel 
tome music to ume heauis thereof. — Di 

) i III T 
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LIBERTY — The Blessedness of 


() T dieity ’ Ihoii god k heave d> bright. 
Profile of bh*. , II I pu Hint with ik- 

rtirni) pi a uu«. m th) pic'-ence rngn, 
And smiliii j 1‘knty leads tl y wanton 
tram , 

Lasfd of hci loid, subjection glows more 
light, 

And Povcity looks ehctiful m Ihy sight ; 
Tlion mak’st the gloomy face of Natuic 


cay. 

Giv St beauty to the sun, and pleasure to 
the day , 
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llicc, poddc:,'*, tlicc BiiUrihi I’s i Jl ntl les , 
TIow has she oft ixhaustcd all lici ,to!es, 
ilow oil m fcMs of death lh> piebcuec 
sought, 

Nor thml s the mighty piue too dculy 
bought 

On lortigii mountains m ly the sun ret nt 
liie graphs sefl juie , iRl nKlh>\v it to 
wine , 

^\lth citum f ro\is al in i <ii ♦ u t soil 
An 1 llu fit i li\e \iell with fit tls of oil , 
\\l tn\> not the waiinci cliniL tint 1 1 
In ten dij^recs cf iuok m lul^eiit 1 le 
^ n 'll the eouseiK i of oiu he'll c i le] in« 

'I hou ;li 0 Cl om heads the fic zen 1 h ii I 
jhmc , 

Mis I ibtit) that tiowns liiil'iniui i le, 

An 111! lit lurl 11 nril ind hilled 
inomit nil smile Addison 

LIBERTY must be t 'xrned 

I lU 1) l ill 11 1 (ill I pel) 1 

j ei pK niu I 1 I s them els(S t j It Ii it 

must be tiirueu I el le it eiii be injo>e I - 
C 1 1 

1 I13ER1Y A Oc'»ei il Prefuence foi 

\Mjit 1 ) b iiefunl to the ] k U'. 

1 l)eit\, i Imh Mc s ( 1 ot ( il\ t( 1 ( rrui ^ 
ill )U ht aflei 1 I 111 1 I d ) 1 I b i t 

4 udto U piehiied < ill lliiii C K M 

LIBERTY General fjmrathj in 

1 h( iniiK if liMiti 1 so dluimg Ih t 
all vlio fi 111 1 )i it ue uieif ( ' 1 unin un 
t«.iel wishib in then 1 no ii tlu i ( lU e i 
1 lit of the whole hum m i u , in 1 bee j n 
our own - Is w N\i 

I IBERTY The IlabuaUon of 
1 tcmal sjiiiit of the ehimle iiii 1 1 ' 
Jhighte&t 111 dunpeons, Libeitv ’ thou 
'll! 

1 1 ih K till hibitition 1 j llu he ill ~ 
Th he'll t, whieh 1 le ot ihei al me em 
bind , 

And wild! thy sons < ► f ttei ii cm 
SI, n (1 — 

To feUers *j[id the diiiip \aults dnk 
^lujm, 

1 lu II c mntij con pieis w ilh llicii m ii- 
l>id( m. 

And lit(ikm*s fuiie fmls win^-. oi even 
wind Ta I ON 

LIBERTY— more Ima^, i aiy than Real 
A editentcl cili/eii cf Mil in, who lii^ 
neier pas ed be> nd U. wills dunn tU 
souise of si\l) jc o , bt r „ 1 ,^ the 

governor not to Mn b i nd its gatt^ 
became iminediat h muti vbU, an I felt si 
1 owerful an inr Im ilum I » elo th u which lu 
had so long cvilentidl) iitjeelid, tint, 
oil his applieaton fen a itleise fiom this 


icdraint being refused, he became quite 
melancholy, and at last died of giief The 
pains of impM^onment also, hie tho^e of 
servitude, art more m eoneeption thin in 
leility We arc all prisomt What i'» 
life, but the pii'>on of th P 1 
. men tlu wide sets 'iie but ii iioi cl tdi 
I ind the w ill ilsell lo> limUi foi iIkh 
desires, to roim fiom t i t to wt-,t, fiim 
uoith to south, is their sth d I it » an I 
when Oity haie put a { iicTi, i miul tl 
lobe, ai cli e iiltntcl b^i lu etlu^ c niia 
navel to th muoii J i i ion 

LIBERTY — The Love of 

Inttiwown IS the Ini of lilirty wit i 
eieiili aiiKii i f the heait — W ashin io>i 

i LIBERTY Natural and Civil 

lo do what we will js niluial 1 ^.rtv 
I od whit we will eon i kiill> with li ' 
inleitsls cf the eommuuily to wlidi \e 
b K ng- Is (uil Idx It) * ^ * Ni 1 

In el tv 1 li 1 dit of cminm u) a 

I ii i**U end liberty is the sife i\ I isi t, 
unm )lfstc 1 enpvment of a eul i\ ited tii 
d uie Adn 1 \i 1 y 

^ LIBERTY —Pohlical 

liluual lilcilv Is il fnnil in r i 
lit itiui al g^ieii mm -’'1 MLs^.tlIl 

I LIbERTY a Piiectesb lieasme 

I I ib< il\ ’ th It pie lous OK 

Mill ptiil, Ihi ^Lm, the tMUu eo as 
mod , 

\ei (. lu t enjoy himself —i wlidi he 
li nils 

Ills coitus ol thni eo n— hi lull >fbl) I, 
tiocswitli ul deep pine him elf silljw 
p lie t 

\ ea, mikes a piwn of his own soul -lacks 

CISC - 

I lets till the Ink gnaws appelili awav- 
1 i igi s 1) )lh lit i\en uitl hell onl\ to sli p 
I 1 he weaiei of it ’ — ] S Kn umls 

I LIBERTY - The Right of 

Libel ly is the right lo do what tlie liws 
1 )W , md if i X itizcn toul 1 do what the / 
i rbid, it would In no longei libulv, 1 e- 
I cause otheis would hue the same jowei- 
I Momisqiui 

LIBERTY —True 

^ I lus IS true libtit) — whei fut hoiii men, 
Having to advise the publu, mu sj t k 
out , 

Will h ht who can ind w 11, dt-stivcs high 
1 use , 

Who mither can nor will, mi> Kid hi> 
]Kact 

\M i ein be justci m i sta e tl u *1 is^ 

1 l KlIIDIS. 
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LI BERTY— Worshipped. 

’Tib thou, thrice sweet and gracious god- 
dess, Liberty ! whom all in public or in 
private wor'Aip, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature her-elf 
shall change ; no tint of words can spot thy 
sii )wy mantle, or chemic powei turn thy 
sceptre into iron: with thee to smile upon 
him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than liis inonaich, from whose 
court thou art exiled. — S if.rnic. 

LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

There arc two tilings widely dilTercnt, 
yet often confounded together - liberty and 
independence ; and this confusion has done 
infinite mischief. Liberty one thing ~ 
independence aiiollitr : a man is free, poli- 
tically, whose rigliifnl energies arc not 
cmnipcd by the selfish, unjust claims of 
another. A man is in(h‘]H‘ndent, politically, 
vvlieii ho is free from every lit* that biivls 
man to man. One is national blessedness, 
the other is national anarcliy. Libeity 
makes you loyal to the giand law— ‘M 
ought:” indt'iKndcnoc puls ycui in a po*,i- 
iiou to obey the e\il law 1 will h. 
W. KoilhKlSON. 

LIBRARY.— An Addition to a 

ITo who does not aspiie to make sonic 
small addition to his binary, were it only 
by a critical catalogue, must indeed be not 
more animated thaw a leaden Mercury, lie 
must be as indoh nl as that animal call- 
ed the sloth, v’lio |uiishes on the tiee lu 
clirabs, afle*- he has eaten all its leaves. — 
1. Disraeli. 

LIBRARY. — An Address to a 
tlolden volumes ! richest licasure'' I 
Objects ol delicious plcasuies ! 

You my eyes rejoicing please, 

You my hands in rapluu* sei/e ! 

JSidlianI ivits, aiui musing sages, 
laghts w’lio beamed tliiough many ages : 
1 a* 11 to your c niscious leavis their stoiy. 
And dar d to trust you with their glory ; 
And now their lio]ie of fame achieved, 

Dear volumes ! you have lUit deceived ! 

RaN'JZVU, 

LIBRARY. — The Enjoyment of a 

Literature, like virtue, is often its own 
reward, and the enthusiasm some experitMue 
in the permanent enjoyments of a vast 
library has far outw'cighed the neglect or 
the calumny of the world, w'hich some of 
its votaries have received. From the lime 
that Cicero poured forth his fee lings in his 
01 at ion for the poet Archias, innumerable 
are the testimonies of men of letters of the 
pleasurable delirium of their re.searclies. 
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Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and 
C'hancellor of England so early as 1341, 
l>crhaps raised the first private library in our 
country. He ])urchased thirty or forty 
volumes of the Abbot of St. Albans for 
fifty pounds’ weight of silver. He was so 
enamoured of liis large collection, that he 
expressly composed a treatise on his love of 
books, under the title of IMiilobiblion ” ; 
aihl w'luch has been recently translated. — 
I. Disraeli. 

LIBRARY. — An Inscription over a 
'Die medicine of the mind. — D iodorus. 
LIBRARY.— A Large 

A large lilirary is apt to distract rather 
than to instruct the Icainer: it is much 
btiter to be confined to a few aiitliojs than 
to wander ot random o\ cr many.— Si M ksk . 

LIBRARY.- -A Licenser Necessary fox a 

Tn my humble opinion a licenser is as 
netessary for a circulating library as (01 
diainalic I'roduetions intendctl for lej^ie- 
scntation ; e>pc(.inlly when it i.s consuK'it 1 
I iiow young people oflLMi pioeure, and some- 
I times in a .secret ni.inner, books of so evil 
a tendency, that not only theii tniic is most 
.shnmtfully wasted, Imi their nioials and 
manners tainted and wuij'ed for the u- 
maimler of their lives, — 1. LooKL. 

LIBRARY. — A Student's • 

He has his Home, his Florence, his wliolc 
glowing Italy, within the foiii w'alls of his 
hbraiy. He has in his books the ruin.s of 
an antii|uc world, and the gloiics of a 
modern one.— LdiNGI'LI i ow. 

LIE. The Cause of a 

It is wilful deceit that makes a lie. — 
Adn. Tally. 

LIE. — A Practical 

A man may .act a lie, a.s by pointing his 
fingei in a wrong direction when a traveller 
in«]iiires of hiiu his road, — A dn. Paley. 

LIE. - The Treatment due to a 

A he should be trampled on and extin- 
guished wlicrever found. 1 am for fumi- 
gating the almo-iplicre when 1 snspect lha<^ 
falsehood, like pes'ilcncc, breathes around 
me. — C arlyle. 

LIE. — The Troublesomeness of a 

Truth i.s always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always 
near at hand, sits upon our lips, and is 
reatly to drop out before we are aware ; a 
be is troublesome, and sets a man’s inven- 
tive upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
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grfat many more to make it pool It is 
like buililmp; upon a false fo inrl itioii, which 
contmuill) stands in ncid of pi ops to shore 
it up, and proves at last moie chai stable 
than to have raised a substantial buildmtj 
at first upon a true and solid foun lition — 
Addison 

life — The Appearance of 

T ifc is like a beaut! till and win bn" lane, 
on eithei side brij^ht fiowirs and beautiful 
butterflies and tem]»tin^ fnnts, whuh we 
scarcely pause to admiie and to t\ te, so 
cT^ir are weto hasten to nn openinc; whuh 
we jraafjiie will be mne lx lutiful still 
But by degrees is we uhanit the tues 
prow bleak , the floweis and butterflies fad, 
the friits disappeai, and we find wc ha\c 
aiiiie I —to meh i desert wa fc — Ssi a 

LIFE —The Alt of 

riic ait of life i') milt lil o the \ » tUi 
nit than the dm n s ii le t I of tin 
tint it should St in 1 u uh nn 1 hiii t in 1 
onsets whuh aic s uldtn i ul iin \i le<l 
\mommis 

LIFE — The Better Understanding of 

\\ c un 1 ( 1 ‘.land lifi bottei w hen W( 1x1 tie 
in a fiituit sta e and \ (i xl an 1 a Smoui 
i h ) will ju lt,t the w il<’ \iu 1 noM 

SON 

LIFE — The Brevity of 

If llu fust diatli bt the misti ss of m i 
tils md (he em]nessnf tlu nnnerst icfltd 
thin on the brcMl) of li<‘i I hiit Ixtn 
find that is ill, siicl ^ah Im llu ( itat wl 
w IS c<tn(]U(ioi of tlu 1 isl The longist 
hvti had but n Innlful >f di>s nn I I ft 
iistll IS but i eiitle, ilwayi be^^iniuni, whuc 
it ends Ma^UIVV 

1 IFE —Tht Dcceptivencsb of 
AMicn I toiisidtr lift ti nil i l’u t 
^ et, fool d With hope, nun inoiu llu dt 
eeit 

] I List on and think to morrow will iepn\ 

I o monow s rnKii than Ih foimii di> , 

I Its woise , and wink it sot w*- shill be 
bUst 

With some n w ]o>t, cuts ofl what we 
possesst 

Stiange corenagt ’ none would live jnsl 
) e irs ng un, 

Yet all hope pkasuit in what yet umun , 
And from the drtti^s of life tinnk to rteene 
What the fust spnghtlv luinnng touKl not 
give - Dkydf n 

LIFE — Defined 

Life consists in a faculty possessed by 
certain corporeal sulistanees, of eontmuiiig 


for a time under one determined foim, by 
atti ictmg incessantly from without, and 
identifying with the matter of their own 
composition, particles of extraneous sub 
stances, and by rendeiing to the surround m/ 
elements poi tions of thei own — C u vi r i 

LIFE — Different Forms of 
Time aie innumerable forms of life in 
crea ion 1 he fiist and lowe'>t is the 
ve utible, the second is the animil, and 
the tl ird and highe»t is the intellectual 
An I in e\“iyom of tht'^e manifestations 
th re are sev ril degrees l)\ which name 
rises to the ])eifeetion of that kind which 
has so lit near rescmblanee of the n \l 
lb )ve It 1 01 example — some th ii s 
without life arc much luger and grailii 
thin ollieis , s me plants and flowtis l»»o, 
siipisstluii iieigliboiis both in loi ( hn s 
an 1 fiigranec, ind approach nniii \^ 
sene llitu art aUo niynid*. <f f vm 
cu itures ihit iccipy a j )0 ition b twee i 
t'u \eg tiblc and animil king lom^, nl 
n p ii I’l-kts Imt not yet determined whet i i 
t > Ilk them ainoiii, plintsoi animals while 
s »me ininnl lie mne ippiehensive and 
d c le linn tluir ftlJiws, and seem but 
lu u n )\e fi )m inlelligtnee itself— 1)R 

l>\\ II s 

LIFE — A Dissipated 

lo leid i dissi])atid lift may be edkd a 
kind of de Uh — 0\ ID 

LIFE The Li»jo>mcat of 

Ibiw sin 11 a p ntion of oui life it is (hat 
wc ic ill) till V ’ Ins null wc aic 1 > 1 ing 
krwaul lo things th I aie to cone m 
oil wc lit lo ling biekw litis tt» 

things lint ait g me last, iii in mb o 1, 

1 h u^h wc a; j i u indeed lo bt m< rt 
oeiii} i 1 in I nn, s lliit aie present, yc ev n 
lint IS ( o lien ibsoibcd in \aguc d< ei 
mm ( ns I tv isib happv on some fiuvuc 
diy when w hive lime Coi ion 

LIFE - The Lverlasting 

llu ir)s| it of lint tvtil istmg life, the 
perfect ]usii e >ct to come the inrinite jini 
git s beloic us ehteis ind (omforts in 
luiit Sul ind disappon led, full of veil 
upioieh w slnll not 1 1 ifoitvti I he 
1 ^lit of «n bleaks upon the iiiglil «f 
tinl soirow sin, the sombie cl ukU which 
ovciluing th cast, glow i purj k now (tU 
Us the dawn n lu iven i com n, m ( »ur 
fuc gkanu loi by lint srmk in llu ntvv- 
boin i,low , vie aie. iH^^iiiJcd of iir suliuss 
Ik foie we ue aw aie llu c ri unfv of 
this piovokes us to patience , it foibids us 
to be slothfuilv soncwlil it ( ill us t > l>e 
up and doing -1 FakkiK 
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LIFL, Pul Item 

Main intii fill in life fioin the w int, i 
they aic to) icil) lo stijiiio e, ot those 
Ultat o^emons whtitin they mij^ht Ime 
bho\vi\ thui lilt Iwoithincss and then in 
Ugnty Jut 11 'Util jHisins shiuM i 
mcniher lint iii uidei lo tiv vli Ihei a 
>eS‘Nel ht I ikv, we fust ] K \e It with wntei 
htfoK we I lust it with wiiu Ih iiiou 
minuU, li \ d andwenii ht sn ^^.ln'leuh) 
upp )iluniiii tfhtiii ]iisl niul uj iitfht, lu 
eonstanth oteuiiiiifj t > i> out iml it i 
in uniinimih il le tliu letei iii these kssei * 
U 111 s tint ilnu I m\ Ill'll 1\ ] it] aies aiul 
] I luec th e \eiyej poitiinities of pieilti 
. 1 K inrtiiKiil, iiitl of hijiti conf leiict 
whitli tiiin (lit S) iich a Inm t li 
\ hith th jse \\ )iic are peimitted 1 » le [ 
who have jiCMoisl} wii- Lot K N 

LIl E— will Find lU I c el i 

1 lit 1 1 w 1 1 1 w 1 
1 ind ii 1 L 1 ul , wn i» Itu 11 \ 

1 1. J i 1 1^ 

I II E— 1 I c 1 r-o\ lid Child 

\\ ell ill 1 (’it lin 1 an hit i * t 
Ml list n 1 ' d 1)1 1 1 u* hi I i fji w Mil 
tint mil lie] ><(l Willi nil h ini iie I 
liltlt lo 1 < ] il ]i 1 t till It fill aslti],ai I 
iht eii i i ti -biK J LMILJ 

LIFE — Friendship in the Middl Station 

J ht le j i Mill t th I s ell s ] 11 ti[ il 
t ) lie 111 ) 1 ji il Ui 1 1 , f 1 111 il it tn 
ehieflv til ul lid t 1 the ii 1 lie slii n i 
lie J hi mM u is liitn^ hi] 1 1 Ikm 

iiiosl men (I eiitu u tiiiijeis u a] i t > 

iiivy 111 K It, when tin > e us ki Iht j 
large i p] tiluniiits nth p i ons liuc tf 
doiiiy good I ) tl»ei) 11 w eit lU 1 , m I tf ’ 

t ]uiiin, ♦! f untlslii]) iiul esUem < f mtn 
>1 im rii J 1 e> inal e no a Iv iiitt’^ ii \ iiii, I 
and arc i ot I 1 ^id I j assotnle w i h tl e 
whom tliet 1 uv lillie km ii e s f i lie . 
] e >1 k ol in lor slali ni , who lit uh)( el ' 
t ) liavt llicji ] 1 h 1 of fii nd li | i ji te 1 
cveiiwiieit hcYWould hi nio t f ii I of ] 1 1 I 
ciiig tlu II fi etions But th u h Iht j i I 
h ive 11 tit 1 1 ihu m at ]u iin^ In i 1 ii ] 
the} earn ot be so ttil in i f he sineei t> f 
them IS lien of i Ijwei mil sinet iht 

fit outs tlic> It tl w ini\ atijtiii I leni flat 

t F}, 1 1*-!! id tf Ktl will in i kindiHs 11 
bun 111 } judieioii ly itui nk 1 11 t 

we att h <111 tivt mi le ly he siivitt 
wt peil ) ni than h} thi \\i leeeu u I 
tint t m n is m dn ti oi 1 > n hi fiun i 
by obliging I J n t > 1 ) f ii I n ill lit u 

fore t hot St to Jit in th m 1 ue wai, i 1 
fo liive 111 } coinintitt witn ni} iiieii I \ iitd 
both bv ol) u itions ]l^tn aid iteeived 
1 ha/e ♦< ) m leh j iit e tl it all the c blit,a 
.^20 


lion*? sh( iild ht on my side , and sh i d he 
ifnid that, if tilt} all lay on his, he \ oiild 
Iso have t »o nnithpiide to be cntiiel} c i y 
uiuki tluni, Ol hi\e a peifeet eomplaeeiiey 
ill 111 } tom] in} — lluMl 

LIFE —The Great 

Abo\t the daiksomc st i of dt uh 
I oom tht gieil life that is lo bt, 

\ land of tloud and myslti}, 

A (hm mil ij,c, willi sha] e^ of men 
1 ong (h ad an 1 ] isst tl 1 e\ ond oui 1 tn 
\w t sti Lie) w t g i/e, ind fn Id om bre ith 
J ill lilt f ill J igta t a inishclJi, 
leaving us in j eipkxil/, 

And di iihiful wluti ei it has been 
A. M 1 n of the woil 1 iiii eeii, 

(.)i 1 1 11 ^ ht iiin^t of oui own 
A 1 n t tnc sk} in v ipouis thiown 

Aui \ t)i It 1 sJ » 

I II r Giovtlh the o'* 

() itli in the animal an 1 vtgti 
w rl I 1 tht UK an 1 ( i K suit si n, 

( f ilk Lf a 1)1 11 I il dt sill 1 ut in 
ut foitli led 111 11 s tin m Iht pinu 
utliuwthiti I i dt d 1 1 11 1 I he sip 
uhithislht hit ti iM titc d t not ic itli 
it Is not enculiti tit ii h it If an 
infant live , it lows ineiea t in stUiiie 
dill}, while ils feitiiT fill out piidu lly 
lit ) that chfiii L si ipe wlneli tliev arc to 
Wt i linen h hit ~ Lh \N CioULLl N 

Lll L — Happinc in the Middle Station of 

The mi Idle t iLion, xs it i mist lii]pv 
in mail} u ]ett , si putuuliilv in tin 
tint a n in jlicel iii it i in with tli 
ate ki in».,e n i lei hi ownhap])in s 
ml leap anew ei j >)mciil fiom eonif am r 
hi situation with ihit of ptiboiis above ti 
I elow him —111 MJ 

LIFE —The Hdppv 

M iilial, the thiiij^s lint do all in 
lilt h ippy Ilf , he IhesC, I find — 

1 lu lu ht kft, nt t g )t with pain , 

Iht fiuiMiil ^lound, the quiet mind ; 

Iht c(jiial fiitn I , no grudgt, no stiife , 

"N } tlni t of lult, nui ^,)\eimnet , 
Without d SI isi the heilthlul life , 

1 he hous hoi 1 of e< nlmu inte , 

1 he mean diet, no dtlu alt fare , 

Tiuc wisdom loined with simpluic o , 

J 1 ill Jit (h I u e I of all t ue , 

When wnic the wil mav nil oppiess. 
)]]( faithful wife— withoil d bite , 

Snell keps as may higuih the night , 

( ciitcnted with thine own estate, 

Noi wUi for death, noi fcai liis mij. ht 
bUKKLY* 
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LIFE —A Hard 

A hard life is i maiilami al road \\liiui 
nlw i>s remain'* firm, ind ne\er be iint, 
nuddy— D r \inli 

LIFE —A Holy 

J ife, that dari.s sen 1 
A chnll ngt to hi* cn 1, 

\nd when it t nm , i} -“Wdeome 
fiicnl ’ — C 1 

ITTF —The InciJent^' aid EmotionB of 

How few the inciUnN <f life — h \ • 

multitudinous it c inotu ns ’ Ha fl 
monotonous, niv lelhc tii cun stand. 1 
duly (.Msleiici, and vimii 

ill nghis whuh ^ ft mi it ' 1 ok it 

oiidti lull ai ( li 1 11 ml) 1 II an 1 
lie, i ith li e* of hut an I f ii 

11 1 uatci urn 1 n in ihiithieil tli>i 1 
\ Ivct fitl Is II ) / 1 tan it il f li 
Til us* ( ist ^ in j i tl I 1 1 

11 1 it in I d s 1 it hi 1 11 n 

1 )cl Not so* S tl I R sod an I th 
i ith nearer gar" coi enijlil 111 wdili 
f ini in 1 c loin cf Mit Ih isn I ni 
1 1 ll f It i\t t u t III 1 urn f 1 u 
os unlin It t\ IV 1 )f t o( pi )i * 1 
listen’ J) t 11 t ih h iit of tin t h 

I at aut1ibl> I cn ilh this s < n ig I i 
I * ill hi 1} a uli u tlu ( in 1 \ 1 1 

the gripe iiitn ? Is ii not ( w th th 
MTKstruh md the arii st ] a u — \auii 
n t lelnt, an I ij luiitb tl mi* 
inert Ji r 1 01 1 

LIFE — Tht Inequalities of 

The iiuqinlitKs of He "i leal tl i 
they tan i cithci be (\}’aincl au u it 
done aua) I ht ihu tint t n i uli 
llum ail foil! tnn^tli, tilent lult 
and rank Ihe t\\ fo in i i\ u fit 
ite ini ^uahtie in the ml t It t i a 
lie tile IwolUtci mire | Mi 

t ) a stitc ef o(icl> mort or Je iid l 
in Irt fined -C or lON 

LIFE a Journey 
I ift IS a jouniey on ue oo 
Ihuujjh 11 uiy a sttm of joj an 1 uoc 
C OMI 1 

LIFE —Joy and Beauty in 
Lift IS not ? dreary ua*te; on the con 
traiy, it is lull cf jo> and beauty, and to 
the strong reliint sml, who In iuth aiil 
hope, ll is full of goodness , but beaut a 
must be in the min 1, ind goodnt^s in iht 
heart, oi neither will be seen to be in the 
woild— J Johnson 

LIFE — Leaving 

Nothing m his life 
Became him like the leaving it 

bllAKSIl \1 I 


LIIL IhcLtiB'Jcf 

1 oi die 1 n^lh ( f ll t there is no hw 
I ii wf ikc*t tlireid will diaw il elf out 1 ) 
an unexpteted kngth, an I the stiongist i* 
j sud lenly lilt oft b} thescis oi f Fate, wl » 

I ‘:ecnis to tike lie 1 lit ii e jntiadietions - 
</ J III 

Lirr A Le *'on fo” 

I i\c Ilf rf truest bead 
\nl tia h Ini 1 'o t 1 it \\i li in jtai 
WKl s li Na N 

L^F’ ThcTo/eof 

W c i 1 1 1 1 \ w L Ml M 1 1 

k 11 to 1 \ 1 cu s ) 1 I ( ) 1 h 

1 , I it 1 t i n J n irs 1 s 1 1 

I 111 iM w ( inn t I 1 tin i i I i ’ 

I I 1 1 t tl 1 w ut >11 s f i ih lliir 1 f 
H W 1 1 M in r 

I I I -Tho Mil rcl oly 

Ihe mfbi h ly hfi is I I of tl ( 1 1 
f < I nierrv mil tr 11 1 wi tht u i 
1 the w 1 C bt 1 I 1 u wlicnllt ] \ 

11 hi I ll 111 to n 1 h II til I r 1 
f ' an ( f tl i ai \ i sh i U i I 
1 i Mitth s ** VI ’ '>u su h 
n Ma Iku h [ II \ m i N 

rr I M rjr 

I i pn tt ’ 1 min 1 a i r 

\ 1 \ I i\ L in ^ iisctul 1 1 J 

I 1 N \i II N 1 

LI I It Morn Noon and Nm 1 1 
\ 1 1 i i n o ill in n t r to I e thm’ ! 

C ll 

Vhuii lilitijkn hci I g (Mimore 
\t 11 1 In I 1 ntk s ll ll 1 I I i 1 

1 , 

\va\ s th twe ci u can hc a Ihca i r\ 
1 t 

ni^’ t a pin int oacr e‘ c begun, 

V e is IK t c 111 iiK isuK ’ n I yet lun— 

1 \ lioit in\ ten Jis t h, su 1 Itiilj 1 inc 
\l Inst i lu ip fiieasiiu luaicih 1 
\l h t i fuliuT puis , sliiiinl , kill, u I 
beg^iily —Ml s lit ii 1 1 

LIFE — Never Tin^d of 

It oiulil to Ir a mil’ir of iinio vt 
(Ik that is to saa, to bi no 1 ti i 1 >1\ 

\ ut tf) 1 e nKrtl\ i spiiit lil in, lu v \t 
the ugh anMius lor i a till, is n t iiiie 
on till 1 omt he nt\ti tuts <1 lift 1 
woull consent, peihaps, to Ine dw i} 

I V 1 1 1 \ 1 kl* 

LIFF — The Oneness of 

This life and the 1 f* to i ime are not 
two, but one and the sunt Ik ith is not 
jV 
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llu cuduig of tlie oi»c, and Rsuiiection 
tile begimiing of another ; but throiigii nil 
there runs one imperi^hablc life. * * * 
U is onQ continuous uhole, gathering up 
itself through all its course, and perpetua- 
ting its earliest features in its latest sell : 
the child is in the boy, the boy is in the 
man; the man is himself for ever. — A nr. 
Manning. 

LIFE — Perfect in Slow Measures. 

Jt is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred 
year, 

'I'o fall a log at last, dry, balil, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It ujis tlie plant and flower of liglit : 

In small proportions we just beauties st c* ; 
And in short measures Ulc may porlect be. 

JrlMsON. 

LIFE.- -The Philosophy of 

'I he tiue philosophy of life is the en- 
deavour to if*alize our aspirations - to li\c 
our Ix'at thoughts, which, like wandering 
angels, visit us in our better moments.— J. 
Johnson. 

LIFE — a Pilgrimage. 

Like pilgrims to tU’ appointed jilace we 
tend ; 

Tlie world \s an inn, and death th(‘ journey’s 
end.— Dry DEN. 

LIFE.— A Poem on 

1’he foUow'ing singular poem is a coni- 
pilalion of lines selected by Mn. II. A. 
Demmg, fiom thirty-eight of the standard 
aul hois of England and America. It is the 
lesult ol a year’s laborious research among 
their voluminous writings, and is a reraaik- 
aitle example of literary skill in selection 
and ariangement : — 

Why all this toil for triumjihs of an hour? 

1 Dr, E. 1 oun^. 

Life 's a shorter summer — man a Hoover, 

\Dr. Johnson. 

lly tu^ns we catch the vital breath and dit — 

[/V^. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! too nigh. 

{liior. 

Tt) is better far than not to be, [Dr. Srute/l. 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy. 

[S/fcnser, 

But light cates speak when miglity cares 
are dumb ; [Damr/. 

The lK>tlom is but shallow whence they 
come, [S/r W, Raleigh. 

Vour fate is but the common fate of all ; 

[Longfellffw. 
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Uumingled joys here to 110 man befall. 

[Soui/noell. 

Nature to each allots his proper sphere : 

[Congieve, 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care : 

[Churchill. 

Custom does often reason overrule, — 

[Rochester, 

A cruel sunshine on a fool. [Armstrong. 
Li\e well — how long or short permit to 
Heaven ; [Milton. 

Those M ho forgive most shall be most for- 
given. [P. J. Bailey. 

Sin may be clasped so close you cannot see 
its face : [Ahp. Trench, 

Vile intercourse u tie re virtue has no place. 

\RomervUh\ 

Then keep each passion down, however 
dear,— [y. Thomson, 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear : 

[Byron. 

Her sensual snares let faithless j)leasures 
lay, [Smollett, 

With craft and skill— to ruin and bet my. 

[Crabhc, 

Soar not too high to fall, but sloop to rise, 
\Massingtr, 

We masters grow of all that wc despise. 

[A. Cmley. 

( ih, then, remove that impious self-e.steem 1 

[Beattie. 

Riches have wings, and grandeur is a 
dream : [Coivper. 

Think not ambition wise, because *lis 
bnne; \Davcnant. 

'I’he pat 1 IS of glory lead but to the grave. 

[7’. Gray. 

What is ambition ? 'Tis a glorious cheat, 
[N. P. Willis. 

Only destmetion on the brave and great : 

[Addison. 

Whal’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

[Dryden. 

The way to bliss lies not on beds of dou-n : 

f/'. Quarles. 

How long wc live not years but actions tell ; 

f Watkms. 

The man lives just who lUcs the first life 
well. [Herrick. 

Make, then, while yet ye may, your God 
your friend, [ W. Mason. 

Whom Christians worship, yet none com- 
prehend : * \A. Hill, 

The trust that’s given guard, and to your- 
self he just, [A*. A. Dana. 

For live how we can, yet die wc must. 

[Shakspeare. 

LIFE.— Political 

Political life feels that its asperities are 
softened and its conditions enlarged when- 
ever it touches ui>on the great spheres of 
literature and thought. — Houghton. 
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LIFE.— The Purity and Continence of 

Surely a day is coming when it will be 
known again what virtue is in purity and 
continence of life ; — how divine is the blush 
of young human dieeks how high, bene- 
ficent, sternly inexordble is the duty laid 
on every creature in regard to these par- 
ticulars. Well, if such a day never come, 
then T perceive much else will never come. 
Magnanimity and depth of iihsight will 
never come ; heroic purity of heart and of 
eye, how can they ever come? The 
scandalous bronze-lacquer age of hungry 
animalisms, s))iritiial impolencies and men- 
dacities, will iiave to run its course till tlie 
pit swallow it. — Caklyll. 

LIFE. — *ne Quiet Work of 

Tiniest insects build up Icjfticst moun- 
tains. Broad bands cf solid uxk, ^\llich 
undergird the earth, have been welded by 
the patient, constant toil of invisible crea- 
tures, working on ihiough the ages un- 
hasting, unresting, fulfilling their Maker's 
will. On the shore.s of primeval oceans, 
watched only by the patient stars, these 
silent workmen have liccn building foi us 
the structure of the world. And thu'* tke 
obscure work of unknown nameless agts 
appeai.s at last in tlic sunlight, the adorned 
and noble theatre of that life of nun, 
which, of all that is done in this iiniver>e, 
Ls fullest bofoie Ood of interest and hope. 
It is thus too in life. The quiet nionients 
build the years. The labours of the 
obscuie and unremembered Iionis edify that 
palace of tlie soul in which it is to abide, 
and fabricate that organ whereby it is to 
work and express itself tlirough eternity. — 
J. B, Brown. 

LIFE — in Relation to Eternity. 

This life is the childhoiMl of eternity. — 
Abp. Manning. 

LIFE— Rc-Lived. 

The little boy— «-on of Tady Dunearv-- 
bcautifidly dres-.ed in the Jlighlaiid diess, 
was cairie<l to Vicky, and gave her a basket 
with fruit and flowers, i sai»l to All>er^ — 

I could hardly believe that our cliibl was 
travelling w’ith us ; it put me so in uiind of 
myself when 1 was the “little Piinccss ” 
Albert observed— ihai it was always snitl 
that parents lived their lives over again in 
their children, which is a very piejisaot 
feeling.— QuhEN Victoria. 

LIFE.— A Rule in 

It should be an indispcns.ible nilc in life 
to contract our desires to our present con- 
dition, and whatever may be our expecta- 
tions, to live within the compass of wliat 


we actually possess. It will be time enougl? 
to enjoy an estate when it comes into our 
hands, but if we anticipate cur good fortune 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when it 
arrives, and may possibly never possess 
what we have so foolishly counted upon.— 
Addison. 

LIFE.— The Rulers of 

A^ twenty years of age, the will reigns ; 
at thirty, the wit ; and at foity, the judg- 
ment. — GRA'IIAN. 

LIFE. — Scenes of 

As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning h(jur, 
Than when the shades of Time serenely 
fall 

On every broken arch and ivy’d wall, 

The tender images we love to trace, 

.Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 
And as the sj>arks of social love expand, 
Anri the licait opens in a foreign kiiitl ; 

And, with a brother’s w'armth, a brother's 
smile. 

The s.tranger greets each native of his 
isle ; 

So scenes of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp but their bolder features on the 
brea^ ; 

Vet nut an image wdien remotely view-'d. 
However tiiMal and however rude, 

But wins the hcait and wakes the* social 
sigh, 

With every claim of close afliuiiy. 

S. Roglus, 

I LIFE.— The Seriousness of 

I I am convinced the world will get tired, 
at least, 1 hope so, of this eternal gufiTaw 
about ail things. After all, life has some- 
thing SCI ions in it. It cannot be all comic 
history of humanity. — ^J drrolD, 

LIFE. — Shakspeare’s Teaching respecting 

Far from fearing, as an infeiior arti**! 
w^oukl have done, the juxtaposition of 
the familiar and the divine - the W'ildest 
and most fantastic comedy with the loftiest 
and gravest liagedy, Shaks]H*ave not only 
made such apparently discoidant elements 
mutually heighten and complete the general 
effect which he contemplated, but in so 
doing teaches us that, in human life, the 
sublime and ridiculous ait always ‘side by 
side, and that the souvre bughler is 
idaced close, by the fountain of leai-s.— . 
Shaw. 

LIFE— • Slate of Operation. 

Life is not a state of r< -^t, but of incessant 
opemlion; the most perfect perfetuum 
mobtif ; a continual ciiculalK-n of action 

u 3^9 
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^nd being , a compound of A\orking powers, 
maintained by one pnnciple, for one end - 

hlROVI 


LIFE — a Strong Current 

Oh, blit life IS stiong * an 1 us 

Bears with iis cunuits onAnauU , — u , who 
fain 

Would linger where oiirtrca->uusha\egont 
dtjw n, 

Ihoivh but to milk the niplc on the 
wa'Nt, — 

Tlic small di iirbi \l cdcbis lint bv,tiay 

The I lace ot shipnedv life is stron^ 
and still 

Inr onw lid to mw Iasi s and soiioi 
lU w, 

Whdhcr wc will or no — \ i r Ti r NCii 


LIFE — Ted oua as a Tale 

3 ife IS as tedious as a t mcl tidd tale, 

Vc\ 11 T the dull car cf a diowsy man 

SllVKSII API 

LIFE— a Tiagcdy 

Manbhfc s i In c 1> lii inolhn’s\ oni 
I lom which lu iiitcis, is the tiling iconi 
Jhis spacious earth the llieatu, .i d tl 
stage 

I hat I ( untiyr whi h 1 e luc in Fis ion 
K (, 

I lly, and Vice lit actors the fu t tiy 
llic Piologuc to tilt enduing ti \ ndy 
11 k forinci act cun t tli in limb shows 
'I lie '■^‘cond, he to moic jiufuli n glows, 
1* th’ third he is a ni in, ind d< tli begin 
T o lull tiirc 1 K e, and ic I 1 1 c d t ^ of sin 
I’ 111 ’ fouith declines i’ th’ lifth iliscist 
clog 

AnJ lioiibic him llun Death’s his Iii 
logu Sijv W Km J lull 

LIFE Tni icd and Exercised 

To j often ne dicti i and allow tl to Hps^ 
into wcakn-^ss, tiaincd in^ excicised, lilt 
will q 1 C I cn into grui km “ It is better I 
Well Lilt thin nisi out, si) i hoincl) 
jnoviib, witn ra ne mtnninj than pcopl 
tom K il} suppo'-c Rust ten umes fislti 
thin u c lo “wcir i ul, imjdics lift iiid 
it 1 leisures , to "lust,” iht sti^nalion of 
death — Cm SDON 


LIFE - An Unostentatious 

She, in her lowb tol, on the slope of a 
1 ttle mountain-fitJd, Ji\ed with rhild like 
siniphcity, and all lier homely taits em 
biaced m that small world — Goi iiiL. 


mind in action , we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we ait satisfied , we desiie some 
thing else, and begin a new pursuit — • 
Dr Johnson* 

LIFE —The Wave of 

AVhithei, thou turbid wa^c? 

Whither, with so much luistc, 

As if a thief wcit thou? 

I am the wave of life, 

St lined with my mai gin’s dust , 

J join the til , Jc and the stule 
Of the mnow sticim I fl> 

1 o the sea’s immensity, 

1 o wash from me tlu shine 
Of the muddy b ml s of 1 ime 

1 OM lELlC U. 

I IFE - The W ly *.0 Ptason wnth 
Kta )i diu^lwiihl) 

If J do 1 L 111 c, I il 1 sc i ih n^ 
lhat lu 1 1 I 111 (t i Is would 1 1 p i 1 1 Ih 
llioii i t 

(^tiMk to ill th 1 K\ infl ic '' \ 
lhat do t till* ^ bituioi wiui th 
1 ( CJ) st, 

ITonil) alllicl , mci th ii ait T>c''’ 
lool , 

I w him llnu liliom t ly thy fii^liL 
shun, 

And )ct lunn’ I tiwud him till Th i 
art ni^t nol h , 

I or ill theaciomiin i lions tint ih n In t 
\ic nursed bv bi encs Ilu i ait b» n 
me ns \ lb nt , 

1 ( r thou dost fear tlie soft and tender fo’^l 
Ofaprorwoim Jhybest fiistisshcj 
And lint th ni oft pio\ul I, )cl ^lOssK 
fear st 

Ihy dcilh, which is no in nc J h iii Tit 
notthv ell , 

hor thou exi**! t on iinuy a thou '.an 1 
grains 

rinl issue out of dust ITa}>py Ihou art nol 
1 or what thou Inst not, still tliou striv’st to 

\nd what thou hast, foigctt’st Thou ( 
not certain , 

T or thy com] lexion shifts lo stringc cfleet , 
Aftci the moon If tliou ait neh, thou iii 
poor , 

Tor, like an ass, whose back with ingots 
bows, 

Thou bcai’st thy heavy riches but a 
journey, 

And death unloads thee — Siiakspeare, 


LIFE. — The Vicissitudes of 

Such are the vicissitudes of life, through 
all its that day and night, labour and 
and letiiemcnt, endear each 
Such arc the changes that keep the 


LIFE —The Way to Write a 

If a min is lo write aPanriiyttc, he may 
keep \ices out of sight , but if he professes 
to wiite a Lt/e, he must represent it really 
as It w as — 1)1 ] OHN son 
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light.— A n Address to the 
All hail, pure Light I bright, sacred, and 
excelling, 

Sorrow and care, darkness and dread dis- 
pelling, — 

(Jod’s eldest daughter: Oh, how thou art 
full 

< )f giacc and goodness ! Oh, how beautiful ! 

Bartas. 

LIGHT — the Best Reformer. 
lAght, whether it be malciial or moral, 
tlie best reformer ; for it ])revenls those 
disorders which other remedies sometimes 
cure, but sometimes confirm. — C olton. 

LIGHT— Blending with the Night. 

Now, \\iili leligious awe, the farewell light 
blends viilh the solemn toloiiring of the 
nigh t. — ^ V. Woit n s W'O kTi I. 

LIGHT.- Children of 
Flowei , leaves, finlt,1arc air-woven thd- 
dieii ol light. — M jllsciioi J. 

LIGHT. — The Ci cation of 
(lod said — *‘Let Iheio be hglit,” 

Oihu daikn(.*>s fell Ills might, 

And lied awas : 

"1 hen startled seas, and mountain'* cold, 
Munic foith all bright, and blue, and gold, 
And died - “ ’Tis <lay, His da} 1 

*• Hail, holy light,” cvcUinied 
'I lie ihuiid’ious cloiul that flamcsl 
O’er daisies \\ hitc ; 

And lo ! t^'e rose in crimson diest, 

1 . caned sweetly on the lily's biea^i. 

And blushing, murmur’d “ Light !*’ 
KLLioir. 

LIGHT — Divided from Daxkness. 

God saw the light was good, 
And light fiom daikncss by the hemisphere 
Divided : light the day, and darkness — 
night, 

1 le named. This was the first day, even 
and morn.— M ilton, 

l.IQHT. — Mental and Moral 

Science and art may invent splendid 
modes of illuminating the apartments of the 
opulent } but these arc all poor and worthless 
compaicd with the light which the sun 
sends into our windows, — ^which he poms 
freely, impailially, over hill and valley, 
Nshich kindles daily the cadem and western 
d>y ; and so the common lights of reason, 
and conscience, and love, aic of moic 
worth and dignity than tlie rare endow- 
ments which give celcbiily to a few. — Dr. 
rilANKlNG. 


LIGHT. — The Samencas of 

Light is presented lo us in ever- varying 
conditions, but it is always the same; there 
IS a oneness in its essence after all. It is 
the same light that glisten.s on the wings of 
the fire-lly and blazes on the ruddy hearth- 
^tone, and spaiklcs on the jewels in Uic 
diadem, and dashes in beauty in the morn- 
ing. — PUNSUON. 

LIGHT. — The Source of 

He in whom “there is no darkness at 
ill,” is the only Souice of light — of light for 
e4irth and for heaven— of light for nature 
and for reason. — Dr. Davies. 

LIGHT.— Thankfulness for 

We should render thanks to Go"d foi 
having produced this tcmpoial light, which 
is the smile of heaven and joy of the world, 
s])reading it like a chuh of gold over the 
face of the air and earth, and lighting it as 
i torch, by which we npght behold Ills 
works.— C acssin. 

LIGHTHOUSE. - The 

The rocky ledge luns far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away. 
The lighthouse lifts its massive masomy, 

A pdlar of fire by night, a cloud by clay. 

Steadfa ^i, serene, immoveable, the same 
^’eai after year, through all the silent 
night 

bill ns on for evermore that qucnohlc'S 
flame, 

SI dues on that inextinguiMiabk* light ! 

‘'Sail on!” it &a)s, “sail on, ye stately 
shijis ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean 
span ; 

be mine to guard this light fiom all eclipse, 
Be yours lo bring man nearer unto 
man !”— L ongfellow. 

LIGHTNING.— Different Kinds of 

Ball- lightning is a raie form of lightning, 
.seen as a globe of fire meving from llie 
clouds to the earth ; chain-lightning is light- 
ning in angular or zigzag form, and oflen 
forked flaslies ; heat-lightning is faint flashes 
of light without thunder, seen near the 
horizon, especially at the close of a hot day, 
as if the efTccl of a thunder-storm below 
the horizon; and sheet-lightning is a dif- 
fused glow of electric light flashing out 
from the clouds, and illuminating their out- 
lines.— Dr. Webster. 

LIGHTNING. — A Supposition on 
Lightning must, I think, be thfe wit of 
heaven.— S. Smith. 
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LIKE Coalesces w th Uulike 

Like coalesces in this world with unlike 
'1 he strong nul the weik, the contempHtue 
and the aUive, bind thcmschcs lofjether 
'J hey lie necessaiy for Lath other — 1 W 
Row R ISON 

LIKE — Exactly 

The one so like the other 
As could not be disling ushed but by names 
bn \KSI LAKI 

LIKES — Having no 

You have no likes * in your srrmons 
Chnst tanjit that Iht. kinj,eU)m of heave i 
v\ i “like to k avt n 1 id in me il, * Id e * 
t ) a ^nai i of ni siaid eid, etc \oii Ull 
11 *% nliat tilings m , but iievei iihat th y at 
Uh R llAtL 

LILY The Gorgeoiisncss of the 

I hou; h the 1 jom 

1^40 viigin fingcis jl) to swtll hei piide, 
i Ik li > shines, in rt gor^^tously aiii}cl 
I hail ni naiclis, wheic the I ast, with hand 
pr ifu^c , 

Showeis on tluii pomp baib iiv, peail 
and gol i ‘-bM\Rl 

LILY The Lore Graved on the 

I he sickliest k af, 

The ft eldest efllnieseence of the moss 
1 hat dunks Ihy dew lejnovts ourunbtliet 
Ihe frill field lil>, which no floiistscvc 
Ktgiids, d< th wj/i a fiom 7 Jut 

1 o kings denied So w Ink to dust web >w , 
Needy and fOoi, Oli bid us Knni the ioie 
(jraved on the lily s leaf as fui an I ckai 
As on yon disk of firt -to tiust in 1 hte ’ 
biool KM Y 

LILY The Water 

Oh beautiful thou art, 

Thou sculptuu like and stately iivci queen, 
i row ning the vU \ ths as w itli the lij,ht serene 
Of a puie he ail ’ 

Blight lily of the w ive ’ 

Rising in k iilts mace w ilh every swell, 

7 hou seem si as if a sj iiit meekly biave 
Dwelt in thy edl Ulmans 

LIMNER —An Unskdful 

lie is an unskilful limner who paints 
dtfoimities in the faiiest colouis W 
Si tJvl It 

LION — The Lordly 

Fiercest of all, the loidiy lion stalks, 

Oiimly aajcsticin his lontlv walks , 

When round he glares, all living eieatuics 
fly 

He cleais the desert with his roMin^ eve 
Dr L \olng 


LIPS. — Prayer on Youthful 
Upon those lips — the sweet fresh buds of 
youth — 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 
Diopt from the opening eyelids of the 
mom 

Upon the bashful rose — T. MiuDl ETON 
LIPS — The Teeth and the 
The fiist thing noticeable in a person ib 
a gleam of white teeth Ihis is a )>leasant 
tiling generally, yet its pleasantness de- 
IicnTs upon the way the lips put ovci the 
ivory There is a world of ehiiacter dis- 
t weiabic in the curve of those soft lines — 
W ARNI R 

LISTENERS —Good 

1 litre arc a few good listeners n the 
V orld, who mal e all the use they might 
make of the iin kislin<lings of olheis, in 
tlie condiiet of Ihtii own — S Smiiii 

LISTENING —The Crime and Punish 
ment of 

So ctiliin IS the crime of listening to 
canv Us own pmiishment, that theie is no 
pointed prohibition against it vu are com 
m anded not to eonunit othei sius , but this 
one diavvs down its own collection, and 
woe be to him who infringes it ’ -Li i ss 
JNUION 

LISTENING —Pleasing Others by 

Were we as elojueiit as an{.els, yet 
j shoull we picise s nnc men, some 
w mun, and s me cliillien ninth moie by 
JistLiiiiijj than by talking Coi lON 

LISTLESSNESS— not Childishness 

We call listlessness a 'itate of ehil Iisline s, 
hut it is the saint ]05i h 11 >\v m xkery of 
It that (kith IS of sleep Whcic, in the 
shaip hm amtiils of iigid and iinsight’y 
deith, Is the calm beauty of slumber— 
Ullnig of iLst foi the w iking Inuis thai 
ait past, and (,i-ntk hoj ts and loves for 
those whuh aic to (oine? lay death and 
sleep down sile by side, and say who 
shill find the two dm Send forth the 
child and the childish man together, and 
blush for the p ide that libels our own 
happy state, and gives its title to an u,,ly 
and diUoiUd iinat^e ’ — DiekiNS 

LITERATURE.— The Charms of 

Riches have no charms compiled to the 
thaiins of lileratuie — Kinc i i ui Roll 

LITERATURE —Classical 

C lass cal hlciature has one great ment 
whieli IS not easily found elsewhere Lven 
those who feel most strongly the incom- 
parably wider veige of modem thought will 
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seldom deny rhal in precision, roncisencss, 
dignity of style, and verbal felicity, the 
great writers of ancient limes have scarcely 
been equalled. — IxiUD bi'ANLEY. 

LITERATURE.— English 

Our first literature consisted of saintly 
legends and romances of chivalry— though 
Chaucer gave it a more national and 
popular character, by his original descrip- 
tions of external iiatuic, and the familiarity 
and gaiety of his social humour. In the 
time of iUizabcth, it leceived a copious 
infusion of classical images and ideas : but 
it was still intrinsically roman! ic, serious, 
and even somewhat lolty and enthusiastic. 
Authois were then so few in number that 
they vere looked upon with a soit of 
veneration, and considered as a kind of 
inspired pers(jns — at least they were not 
yet so numerous as to be obliged to abuse 
lach other, in older to obtain a slnic of 
distinction for themselves ; and they neithci 
a6fected a tone of dt’ision in their wiitings, 
nor wiote in fear of derision from olheis 
They w’cie filled w'ith their subjects, and 
dealt with them fearlesslvin their own way ; 
and the stamp of originality, force, anvl free- 
dom is consecjuontly upon almost all their 
yiroductums. In tlie leign of James 1., our 
literature, with some few esceptions touch- 
ing rather the loim than the substance of 
its inouls, appears to us to have reached 
the greatest peifec'tion to whichithas yet 
attained ; though it would piobably have 
advanced still ftnlhu in the suctx’cding 
reign, Ini not the great intional dissen- 
sions wliicli then arose, turned the talent 
and energy of the people inloothei channels 
— fiist, to the assertion of then civil lights, 
and aftcrw’ards to the discussion of iheir 
religious interests. The graces of hleratuic 
suffcied of coiiisc in those fieice conten- 
tions, and a deeper shade of austerity was 
thrown upc»n the intellectual character of 
the nation. Her genius, however, thcnigh 
Kss captivating and adorned than in the 
happier days which preceded, was st 11 
active, fruitful, and comminding; and the 
I'criod of the civil w'ars, besides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils, and 
w<re absorbed in public cares, piocluced 
the giant jiowcrs of Taylor, and JIoblH's, 
and Barrow, the muse of Milton, the 
learning of Coke, and the ingenuity of 
Cowley.— Loki) J ei i rly. 

LITERATURE.— A People’s 

The literatinc of a pef>ple must spring 
from the sense of its nationality ; and 
nationality is impossible without .self- 
respect, and self-respect is impossible with- 
out liberty, — M rs. Stowe. 


LITERATURE. — Sensationalism in 
Sensationalism in literature has ever 
liccn closely connected with sensualiiy in 
social life.— Brooke. 

LITERATURE. — Taste and Judgment in 

In literature, our taste w^ill be discovered 
by that which we give, and our judgment 
by that winch we withhold. — Colton. 

LITERATURE.— The Wages of 

I ilcrature happens to be the on'y 
occujvition in which wages aie not given 
m projioition to the goodness of the WJik 
done — hRouDE. 

LITTLE.— A 

A livcris source is oft a tiny spiing ; 

\ mighty isle an ocean waif of yore ; 
The weakest to the strong must cvei clmg, 
A little help wnll bridge thought 's 
cunent o’er ; 

A little acoin may become a tree, 

A little hud may bloom a beauteous 
flower; 

N(»lhitig IS little in its owm degree ; 

An age may be made famous in an hour ; 
A little seed, when placed in earth oi 1 rain, 
Kxpmls w ith tunc* and quickens in the 
soul, 

.So knowledge stagnant never can lemam, 
'Jis little atoms make the woiidious 
whoV* : 

A little leaimng never then despise, 

Theie must be little ere llieie can be 
iiioie, — 

The lightest things aic those tint highest 
use, 

We can but reap wheie other’s sowed 
bcfoie. -CVRI'INTFR. 

LITTLE. — The Blessedness of being 
His overthrow' heaped happiness upon him ; 
hor then, and not till then, ht jelt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little. 

SlIAKsTLVRI . 

LITTLE.— Desiring 

Bv desiring little, a poor man makes him- 
self rich. — Di MOCRi j u.s. 

LITURGY,— The Need for a 

There is no Chuich without a litiirg)*, 
nor indeed can theie be conveniently, as 
there is no school without a giainmar. One 
scholai may be taught oMiervvise upon the 
stock of his acumen, but not a whole school. 
One or two that are pituslv disposed may 
serve themselves their own w.ay, but hanlly 
a vvliolc nation — Skldi.n. 

LITURGY.— An Unrivalled 

I know of no liturgy in the world which 
breadicb more ol solid, script aral, rational 
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j'idy, than the ('(immon Prayer of llic 
C h urcli of KnglaiKl. ■ - J . W L&LE V . 

I.IVE.’-Tlic Desire lo 

There appeals to cxi^ta greater desiic to 
live loiH' than to live well. Measuie hy 
\nm\ (lobirts, he cannot live loni; eiiou^^h ; 
measure h} hi- t^ood clecd^ and he has in)t 
lived long enough; measure by his evil 
djcds, and he has lived too long .— /fm 
MIRMW. 

LIVE. —A Disinlcrcsted Way to 

You must lis'e A»r aiiotliLM, if you vlsh to 
live for youiself. - Si* NLCA. 

LIVE. — Examples how Men 

It is the guMlest and first iisc of history 
to -show us the suhliine in moral-, and to 
tell Uhwlialgieal mcuha\e dime in peiilous 
*• Msons. vSuch beings, and siicli action „ 
dienify our n.ituie, and bie.itlic into us a 
Mituons luidc which is llic ii.irenl of c\iry 
I'ooJ. Wliciwcr )ou meet uilh tlicm m 
tlie page of histoiy, uad them, ma'h them, 
ind learn fioin them liou tohvt and hou to 
di^‘ ; for ihe oliject of lommon nlen is oiil> | 
to Ine. Th ■ olijeit of such men a. I have i 
spoheu of, AN a , to live grandly, and in favour 
with their own d.jKtuit spirits : U- live, if 
in war, glonoUilA ; i( in ])eace, usefully, 
justly, and fiecl) ! -t>. bMini. 

LIVES. — The Propel Treatment of 

Lives (lod lialh not lho’.;,lit 
rnvvoitliy ILii, lo inahe, avc ought not 
deem 

\ hi worthy of our caie ; but tliongh cr M'e 
h o seivf* or sufiei, tie.ii, a , m 'd ' by I Lim, 

\\ Ul) liigh bnm.mily. -I’. J llVli L\. 

LOAP, -The King’s Last 

Alfud the (IreU, wlu> died in the year 
</jo, was of n most aiiiial)ledis|io,iti m, .and, 
we woei I lu)i;e, of genuine piety. I Fining 
Ife letreal at \thclney, in Someisebshiie, 
niur his defeat by the Danes, a beggar 
<Mme to ills little ca die, and itijneded aims, 
ilis queen informed Alfied that t hey had 
but one small loaf reiuaining, which was 
in .ufiTieient for thcniselve-. and ihcir liiemL, 
who WTie gone in scaieh of food, though 
with Jitlle hope of sueiTss. The kini' 
!(i>Ued Give the poor (’hrislian one h.dl 
td ill.* loaf. lie that could feed livethou- 
.sand men with five loaves and twofibhe.s, 
can certainly make the hall loaf suflicc for 
more than our lus o'^siiy.” Tlie poor man 
was actotiiingly ri.lievcd, and Alfred’s 
j^eoplc shoitly after f flit) md with a store of 
fir>h tyi'i^bns /— Ar\ ine. 

3.H 


LOCOMOTIVE. — The Pedigree of the 

The locomotive is the thild of the river- 
steamer, which is tlie chihl of the mining 
slcam-punip, wdiich is the child of the 
thermometer and air-pump ; and th.at brings 
us lo the early jiarl of the .sixteenth cen- 
tury.— Pjior. G. VViLSUN. 

LOGIC. — The Advantages of 

Logic has, in modem times, been much 
neglected and de.spised, in coiiscipicnce of 
dm futile matter, or the unmeaning jargon, 
with which, formerly, it abounded. Jt is 
well th.at the ancient system of wrangling 
about trifles should be discarded ; but it is 
nevertheless true that the mind may be 
qrcatly strengthened and aided by that sort 
of training and exercise which is scarcely 
at all atteiTij>ted in modem education. A 
mail may be both strong and br.ivc wdio is 
taken, untrained, from the plough; but 
neither his strength nor coinage will be of 
much service in a field of bailie, until lie has 
Lamed to employ both with the precision, 
pioraptitude, and subordination which aie 
taught by the military c\orci*»c. And thus, 
loo, good sense, and strength of mind, arc 
tjftcii baffled oi overthrown by the subtlety 
of a crafty leasoner, nuiely" because the 
mind w'aiits tlu ti.iming wliiili a M>und and 
iiti'^m.d system of logic niiglii alford.-- 
• f. Taylor. 

LOGIC— Defined. 

I 

- Logic, as it has ever been under dood 
fnm the time of Aristotle downwaids, K 
' tlie art of reasoning. It is siinj>ly the re- 
duction into rccognbed rule and method of 
, the processes through whicli the mind ne- 
' cessaiily and iincoiisciously ])asscs when it 
1 . *ason , correctly. — Ji. G ARU El 'i . 

LOGIC.— The Use of 

Logie is a large drawer, containing some 
useful instiumenls, and many more that are 
siipcifluous. Lut a wise man will look into 
it for tAVo puiposcs;— to avail himself of 
those instruments that arc really useful, and 
to admire the ingenuity with which those 
that aie not so arc assorted and arranged. — 
t'uLTON, 

LONDON. — The Advantages of 

As London is the grand emporium of the 
world, and a place where there is every 
advantage, it is no wonder it should be the 
Tosort of all ranks of people. Its religious 
advantage.s, however, arc not less than its 
political and commercial. Here the Gospel 
1 j preached in all its juuity, and vast multi- 
tudes flock to hear it. Here are lectures at 
all seasons, to accommodate the people, and 
to leave the ignorant without excuse, llere 
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are ministers of all denominations, and of 
various gifts, suited to the different senti- 
ments, taste, and experience of hearers. 
Here are public meetings to inspire with 
ardour, and social companies to instruct and 
establish the mind. Here are friendly 
societies and charitable institutions, to ex- 
cite generosity and move compassion. In 
this resi)cct I look on London as superior 
to any city in the world, and wonder not at 
the partial attachment many possess to it. 
Nor is London less famous for learning. 
“The hai)piness of London,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “is not to be conceived 1nit by 
those who have resided in it. I will ven- 
ture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten 
miles from whoiewo sit, than in all the rest 
of the kingdom.” — llrtic. 

LONDON.— The Bustle of 

Look at the bustle of Tlond Street ; drive 
from Ihcncc to the K<iyal Fxebange; ob- 
serve the infinite variety of occupations, 
movements, and agitations as you go along : 
nothing can appear more iutricnlc,— more 
impossible to be reduced to anything like 
rule or system ; and 3 ct a veiyfcw elements 
put all this mass of human beings into 
action. Jf a messenger from heaven wert 
on a sudden to annihilate the love of power, 
the love of wealth, and the love of esteem, 
in the liuman hc.nt, in half an houi’s tiin-* 
the streets uouM I'c as empty and as silent 
as they are in the luidvllc of the night. — 
S. SMiTir. 

LONDON. — The Commerce of 
Where has commerce siudi a inai t. 

So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and s 
supplied, 

As Tvondon, opulent, enlarged, and 
Still iiKi'casing Lomlon?- COWPER. 

LONDON.— The Glory of 

Fabylon of old 

Not m(»rc the glory of.llie enrlh, than she 
A moic accomplish’d world’s chief glor 
now.— CoWPLR. 

LONDON. — The Great Sin Force of 

• ^ Wc dwell in “ a great city the greatest 
in the world, the gri'atcst of any ag<\ 
What a stnpcmlous ]iowor this city has to 
be one thing or the other ! What forces lie 
in her bosom I —some of them latent, but 
most of them active. What patriot —what 
Christian, will not lament with heavy and 
dolorous sorrow the strength and increase of 
the great sin-force of this city of our habi- 
tation I “ The violence of Nineveh would 
not be suffered in it. The vices of the 
Cities of the Plain, or some of them, would ^ 
be hunted out of public sight as men hunt 


wild beasts. But for all that, tlie tcrril)’e 
sin-breeding force is active and fruitful in a 
hundred ways. A luxuiy as enervating as 
that of Babylon is lolling or revelling in loo 
many of her great houses. Impurities, like 
those of Coiinth, stain— and consinae while 
they stain — large portions of her .sociclv. 
A Jlip]>.ancy like that of Athens rules the 
most pretentious and pojnil.ar p.-irt-i of her 
literature. The sclfidmco of ("ain walks 
the streets of f.ondon, saying all day long— 
“Am I my brother’s kccpci ?’’ The rapa- 
cious grey'd of Ahab works ah the lines 
of her comniorcc. The folly of the wor t 
fools «>f old s*ill laughs in her giddy, god- 
less multitudes, who say — “ Let ns eat and 
drink, for lo-morrow we die,” — Du. 
RAixir.Ti. 

LONDON.— The M3j;nitu(?c of 

If yon \\l»h to have a just notion of the 
niagiiihide of this citv, yon innst n >t h'* 
sarisfjcl with seeing i1? great street, .ind 
squares, but mu-.t purvey the iiinumcrahl • 
little lane’, and courts. It is not in ilie 
showy evolutions of buihlings, but in the 
multiplicity of Luman lnbilali(ms, which 
are crowded together, that the w’ondrrfi'l 
immensity of London consists.— Dr. JoiiN- 

S(;V. 


Of all the cilics I Avas ever in, London is 
the most absolutely unman xqcal do, it takes 
so long to g. t anywhere, h'loni the West 
lind clown into the (aty is a .listance that 
seems .all but intennimable. And vet this 
monster city is .stictrhing in nil direclions 
ye.nrlv, njid wdicie wdll be llie end of it 
nobody kn')v\s ! -Mrs, Stowe. 

LONDON.— The Mental Aspects of 

Picliold, noAV, Hr 3 vad city, — a city of 
refuge, the inunrion -house of liberty, en- 
compassed and surrounded with God’s pro- 
tection ; the shop of war hath not Inere 
more anvils and hammers woi king to fashion 
out the plates and in'.trumenU of arme<l 
justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than 
there be pens and heads there sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, .searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wlunvv.illi 
to present, as with their homage and thaia 
fe.alty, the approaching reformation ; othe’’ , 
as fast re.ading, trying all things, .assenting 
to the force of rc.ason and convincement. 
This is a lively .and checifnl piesage of our 
happy success and victory. — 

LONDON.— A Minister’s Life in 

London is very peculiar .as a min^tcrial 
walk. A]mf)st all a minister ran do is hy 
the palpit and the i^en. Ifis hearers aic •>0 
occupied in th^ w’orld, that if he vi’.it them, 
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every minute perhaps brings in some inter- 
ruption. — R. Cecil. 

LONDON. — The Origin of the name — 

The metropolis of England has four-and- 
twenty names, or, rather, variations of the 
same name. An aiiti(iuary has patiently 
searched these out, and published them for 
the benefit of all i.tudents in ancient things. 
** The first,** he says, “ relates to its mystic 
origin, as founded by Brutus, great-grandson 
f)f .^Cneas, of pious and Trojan memory, 
from whom the whole country was called 
Brutain, or Britain, and by whom London 
was founded, and cJled Troja Nova, Troy- 
noviint, or New Troy. Spenser refers to 
this : — 

“For noble Britons, sprung from Trojans 
bold, 

And Tioynovant was built of old Troye's 
ashes cold.*’ 

Hence also, most likely, the half-Cornish, 
ludi Lutin name Tre-novant, the new city. 
I>ian Belin, the city of Diana, is another 
{i|>i)ell<i1iun ; then O^r LmU, the city of 
Liidd Tlic foregoing names aie given 
by the fvd)ulous wi iters, chicny Welsh or 
liiilish, but have been accepted by Milton, 
who supposes that these tiaditions liad a 
nucleus of trutli for their fouml.itioi*. By 
'1 acitus, Antoninus, and Ptolemy, our city 
was called T.ondiiuum ; by A. Maitelliiius, 
Lundinium ; by Stefihanus, l.iiidonium ; 1)> 
B(dc, Liindonia ; under Viilentinian, and 
out of compliment to the Roman empenns, 
it took the ’Mine of Augusta. Next \vc 
lu\c a wliole flood (»f v.niatums on the 
name. Allied the Great called it Lunden- 
ceastre - London ca\innji or camj) ; Lun- 
flone, Lmidfiibyii'*, Lundenberig, Lunden- 
bing, Luiiduiies J .11 ’••■louiie ftlie Cn'r I ii Kl 
lit ihc ol ! r.iilish), I unclene, and J.undcn- 
beik. '1 he chief syll.ibles, aid, in fact, the 
whole cni\ihnsis of all these wools, \vc have 
u'taiiied in its modcin name 1 .ondon. Leigh 
llinn acunints for the rw'hieh lia^ crept into 
the French and Italian of the name I on^ 
(hes^ ! ondra- by siippo.siiig them to be 
shortened from London-M'i;fl or burg, in 
wdiich rase London would mean London 
borough. The meaning of the name, which 
cvejvone should ask foi, seems to be either 
the city of the lake, or the city of ships. 
i I vn-duty lake city ; IJoft^-dinas, a city of 
ships- winch, l)y the way, would fit it cx- 
ctllently now. Or we nmy think, with 
Maitland, that it comes from Jx>n, a plain, 
and Dun^ a hill. The learned Sclden, a 
man of a calibre not often to be met with, 
seeing tli.i! eonjicture is free, derives it 
from IMin Dien^ the city of Diana. We 
shall S''c a reason for this shortly. The 
anthpiarv Loumer gives another excellent 
.^.16 


origin, whether correct or not we leave our 
readers to .say — Llmvtiy full, andZ)y«, man — 
a swann of men, in fact. How it now sw'arms 
w'C all know. There arc two other Lon- 
dons, or some near relatives to it, in the 
Old World (how many in those two new 
worlds — America and Australia — we forbear 
to .say) ; these are Lundeiijn Sweden, the 
capital of the province of Schonen, and 
LunJen in Danish Holstein,— E. Davies. 

LONDON.— Sunday in 

I had the happiness of visiting T^ondon, 
and never shall I forget the emotion that 
overcame me as I beheld that city, so like 
the ancient metropolis of the waters pour- 
trayed by the prophets. There she was, 
tli.at great queen of the seas, giving law's to 
islands and continents, extending far and 
wdde over kings and peoples, no longer, as 
her predecessors, the iron rod of oi)pression, 
but the beneficent sceptre of her opulence 
and her liberty. I heard the roar and din 
of her vast and enormous labours, and 
along her streets there flowed a living 
stieam of men and vehicles * * * and 
then a day dawned like the days of n-y 
infancy, a day unlike any others. The 
gigantic machinery which had groaned and 
thundered during thcw’cck suddenly paused 
Oa if before a vision of the Most High. 
Y(\s ; the mighty momentum of Englaiwl’s 
indu.stry was arrested, ami I saw in her 
streets only families jiassmg along happy 
and joyous, to the house r>r ])raycr. T look 
across the ocean, and there I find this 
same Anglo-Saxon lacc exhibiting the like 
greatness of character under forms the most 
diverse. Here it is not the middle ages 
and an aristocracy, it is the advancing 
power of llie ship of modern civilization, 
tiaiistendiiig all lormer glories aiul enter- 
prises onwards to an unknow'ii future. 
This is a people T love to think of, chosen 
of God for the renovation of things and to 
piepare for truth and its in.slitutions, which 
will never pass aw’ay, the garments of 
youth and strength. Ah ! but the United 
Stales keep Sunday as we’l as England, 
and thus we behold across the Atlantic the 
same rL')ponse given by this rest for God to 
the blasphemies of man. — IIyacinthe, 

LONGEVITY. — Laughter conducive to 

Democritu.s, who was alw^ays laughing, 
lived one hundred and nine years ; Hera- 
clitus, who never ceased crying, only sixty. 
Laughing, then, is best,- bTEEVENS. 

LONGEVITY. — One of the Penalties of 

One of the penalties wc pay for longevity 
is — the loss of th(»se wdio have been dear 
to us in our pilgrimage. — IlARKlSON. 
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LOOK.— An Intelligent 

An intelligent look in men is what regit- 
larity of features is in women: it is the 
kind of beauty to which the most vain may 
aspire.— La BRUvitRE. 

LOOK.— A Man’s 

A man’s look is the work of years. It is 
stamped on the countenance by the events 
of his life ; nay, more, by the hand of 
Nature ; and it is not to be got rid of easily. 
There is, os it has been remarked re- 
peatedly, something in a person’s appear- 
ance, at first sight, which we do not like, 
and which gives it an odd tinge, but which 
is overlooked in a multitude of other cir- 
cumstances, till the mask is thrown off, and 
we sec this lurking character verified in the 
plainest manner in the .sc(|iiel. We arc 
struck at first, and by chance, with what is 
peculiar and characteristic ; also with ])er- 
manent traits and general effects. These 
afterwards go off in a set of unmeaning and 
commonplace details. This sort of prima 
facie evidence, then, shows what a man is, 
better than what he says or docs ; for it 
shows us the habit of his mind, which is the 
same under all circumstances and disguises. 
— Hazlitt. 

LOOKINQ-GLASS.— The Flattery of a 
A well-bred instrument, and the greatest 
flatterer in the world ; it tells every uoman 
that she is a beauty, and never disparages 
behind the back.— FriiLDiNG. 

LOOKS.— Devout 

Come^ but keep thy wonted slate 
With even step, ami musing gait. 

And looks commencing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 

There held in holy jiassion still, 

Forget tliyself to marble. — Milton. 

LOOKS.^-’Modest 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn. —Goldsmith. 

LOQUACITY.— The Sin of 

Persons addicted to loquacity must often go 
far beyond the truth ; “in the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin. ” — E. Daviks. 

LORD. — The Sins of a 

The sins of a lord require lordly estates 
to support them. — Du. South. 

LORDS. — The Lordliness of 

* 1 low the sight 

Of me. as of a common enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exasjierate them 
I know not : lords are lordliest in their 
wine.— M ilton. 


LOSS. — Consolation under 

I have lost all, except what I have given 
auny. — A n tony. 

LOSSES. — Blessing God under 

Those who are found blessing God under 
all their losses, shall find God blessing them 
after all their losses. — W. Secker. 

LOST. — The Loved, not the 

The loved, but not the lost, 

Oh nt) ' they have not ceased to be, 

Nor live alone in memory ; 

’Tis we, who still are toss’d 

O’er life’s wild sea, ’tis we who die ; 

They only live whose life is immortality. 

Canon Dale. 

LOTTERIES.- The History ot 

'riie earliest lottery on record took place 
in the year 1569 ; it consisted of forty thou- 
sand li>ts, at ten shillings each. Tlie prizes 
w'crc silver plate ; and the profits arising 
from it were api*lied to repair the havens of 
the kingdom. It was drawn at the west 
door of St Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
drawing, w'hich began January nth, con- 
tinued incessantly day and night till May 
6th, in the same year. There were then 
only two lottery offices in London. — 
Loaking. 

LOVE. — The Abandonment of 

Never self-possessed, or prudent, love is 
all abandonment — Em K RSON. 

LOVE — in Action* 

Love is the most active thing in all the 
w'orld. See it in the conduct of a tender 
and faithful wife towards the husband of 
her heart See it in the mother’s sleepless 
activities towards the babe at her bosom. 
See it in the devoted servant towards the 
master of his choice. Wluit w'lll not love do 
in the way of constant, self-denying, untiring 
activity, or hear in the way of privatidn 
and suffering? How hardly, yet now wil- 
lingly and cheerfully and pleasantly, it 
w-orks for its object 1 Woik is pleasure — 
labour is delight. Love seems to resemble 
the cherubic figure, having the courage of 
the lion, the patience of the ox, the wing 
of the eagle, and all directed by the intelli- 
gence and will of the man. — J. A. James. 

LOVE. — The Beginning of 
A stirring of the heart, a quickening keen 
Of sight and hearing to the delicate 
Beauty and music of an altered world, 
Began to walk in that mysterious light 
Which doth reveal and yet transform ; which 
gives 
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IJesliny, sorrow, yoittli, and deatli, and life, 

Intcnser meaning , in disquieting 

Lifts up , a shining light men cnll it Lo\c 

l^OVE — Best in After Life 

They err who deem l()\e’s hiijitesl hour m 
bhumiing youth is shown 
Its piiicst, tendcrtsl, holitst power in aftfr- 
life IS known, 

When passions chastened and subdued, to 
iipi i jeais au given, 

And tailh, and eaitlil> things, aie viewed 
in lie lit th It bre il s tiuni hea\( n 

1 \l ION 

LOVL —Betrayed 

lvtrvlhin>- betnvs 1 ve - the voice 
sildiK tlu t}c , ind its tncs impcrhilly 
(OMud ova only burst luilli tin iiioic — 
Km im 

LOVE Better 

Tine that is bctlei love, whose bihnct 
]ust 

IVf ni k iht soul instinct with oui isser 
dust 

\nd It lies alTetIv m sticngtheiiu di> 1 y 
di\, 

r irm i ) siull, impel \i > is to d« t iv 

Noi ItlN 

LOVE — is Bond 

lltr fiulis le knew nt t, I ovt is ilw lys 
blind 

Hill tvav eh um resolve 1 williin his mil 

1 )ii 

LOVE —The Busy Kindnt'' of 

^ IS, J ovt IS ever bus} with Ins liutlk, 

Is tva wt iMiig mU) bit s dull w up 
l>ii III g i^eouii flow t Is and stems Ar 
ea b in 

H m ing tun glo uii) pi ism b use ib ut 
W t’ t q c sines that mile ils wills dihle 
In ncNti ending m tas t *' d<1 i,hl 

I ONt ri Ll t)\\ 

LOVr -Celestial 

( tit slid lovt ma} be eompaiel to a tiec 
Willi 1) autiful In inelus, Itivcs, and fiiiils 
I \ Ilk s love IS tint tiet , the biimhts 
with the kues, aie tlu ilfttlicns of g xhI 
ness and tiulh, with then \ « uepli ms ind 
the fruits lu iht delimits of the ilfeeliuiis, 
with then ihmghts — bWlDl Nl )i u 

LOVE - The Choice of 

Things bast md vile, h ilding no quantity, 
I ovt cm tran&po-.e to foim and dignit} 
Love lool s not wub the e>e , but with the 
mm I , 

And 11 icloie ts winged Cupid p inted 
Hind 

Nor hath Lovers mind of any judgment 
taste ; 
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AVings, and no eves, figure iinliecdy haste , 
And theicfoie is Love sud to I e a child, 
Because m choice he is so oil btgmled 

SriAKSPEARE 

LOVE — The Christian s 

The Chiistian’s love is a gift of the Holy 
Spiiit woiked in the heait by \ sense of 
(iod s love to us in lutiire and piovidcnec, 
but chiefly in ledemption Bi jAtkSoN 

LOVE No Concealment for 

Ihcrt IS no bsgiiise wlnrh (in long con 
I ctal love when it does, 01 feign it w* cn it 
I tlx n >t esist I \ kocill 1 lac M ' I> 

LOVE — The Conclusion of 

Mnrngc his ilw i)s btcn tlu conclusion 
of bvt ^ AlUll ON I 

LOVL — A Condition regarding 

lint w!i h is to I e I ve I long must lu 
1 vtd 

With lei on idli i lliin with ]n sum 

J)T JtniNSON 

LOVL where CoGtht*'t 
Tni 1 >M sli ws tosllt I whtit tlu means 
aie s ml, 

\n 1 in 1 hi led oiling llic) iboun I who 
w ml - 1 AMU 

LOVL — The Course of 

Av inc * foT ai ghl th it evir I toiil 1 ual, 

( uid eve I lu ir ’>} tale 01 hist()r\ 

Ihe c uise of tine bve nevei did run 
siu )olh — Sii \Ksii U] 

LOVE — The Dairng of 
^\hat love can do, that dares love attempt 
SlI \KS11ARL 

LOVE Defined 

It IS aflame and lour of tlu mind, 

Dtvl in the pioper eoipse, quick in 
an thei s 

Triiisfas till lova into the kmd 
1* it he oi she that 1 ts engine orstamps 
Ihe I ka ol what they love, hist m them 
sdvts , 

Oi, hit I ) ghssos, so then minds lake in 
Tilt 1)1 ms of their beloved, and them re- 
flet t 

ll IS the 1 keiiess of affections 

Is both the imeiit and the muse of Jove • 

I ove IS a s]nritnal coupling of two souls, 

So iimeh moie excellent i it k ist relates 
Unto tlu bod) , eiiaihi, tteinil , 

Not feign’d or made, but born, and then so 
piteioiis, ^ 

As naught can value it but itself so free, 
As nothing can eummand it but itself; 

And in itself so U)und and libei il, 

As, where it favours, it bestows itself 
But we must take and undei stand this love 
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Along; still as a name of dignity, 

Not pleasure ; 

I'rue love hath no unworthy thought, no 

T.oose, unbecoming appetite, or stftin ; 

Hut iixM, cousLaiit, pure, immutable. 

JOiVSON. 

LOVE. — The Delicacy of 

The passion of love, when developed 
according to the divine order, is, even in 
il s pliysical relations, so holy that it cannot 
retain its delicacy under the sultry blaze of 
profane publicity, — C. S'JOWE. 

LOVE.— The Demands of 

There is no more tcnildc inqui'^ition than 
that of affection ; for we all belong to il ; 
its treasure is in our heait, nnd to deprixe 
it of that is to defraud it of its due. Tluise 
who love us insist upon reading us. In- 
difference liny be diverted, love cannot ; 
love demands the icason of a sigh, - of a 
])a]e check, and at the same time that it 
makes our happiness oblig.ifoiy, it insist', 
upon full tonlcssion as cijually a duly. 

1 ove, like the sun, absorbs all cloiuls ; to 
mtrer in its picsenco is ahnosl to do it 
wiong; at least it is to own that it is 
]K)v\<Tless to till the heart,- -unskilled* to 
heal It. 'I'liere is occasionally a reproach, 
tlieie is almost ab''ivs some concealment 
ill the sadness of a beloved being. — (k\s- 

1 AlvIN. 

LOVE. — Determined to 

When sliglit has followed slight, and 
insult has been added to insult, the love 
which is delenmnetl still to love on, assumes 
a character at once feailess and divine. — Is. 
Davies. 

LOVE. — Development of 

Love *s not a flower that grows in the dull 
e.ulh, 

Spiings by the calendar; must waiit for 
sun, 

For rain ; matures by parts --must hike its 
time 

To stem, lo leaf, to Innl, to blow : it owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed. 
You look for it, and sec it not ; and lo 1 
F’en while you look, the peerless flower is 

iij), 

Consummate in the birth. 

J. S. Knowles. 

LOVE — Dies with Hope. 

If lovje live on hope, it dies with it ; it 
is a fire which goes out from w'ant of fueL 
CoitNElLLE. 

LOVE. — The Difficulty of Saying Why we 

That passion of love which springs spon- 
taneously in the heart, is not, as" is well 


knowm, the result of merit in the indi- 
vidual. Fancy lakes part in it ; and v^'hen 
some one yileascs us, we have often diffi- 
culty to say why it is so.— M uliere. 

LOVE. — The Disinterestedness of 

The love which resides within, will WMlk 
through llie world as men walk through a 
gallery of pictures, loving, and admiring, 
and expecting no return. — G. Gilfillan. 

LOVE — is Divine. 

What thing is love, which naught can 
countervail ? 

Naught save itself, cv’n such a thing is 
love : 

And vvoi Idly wealth in woith as far dodi 
fad, 

As lowest earth doth yield to luav’ii 
above : 

Divine is love, and scornelh worldlj pelf. 
And can be bought with nothing but with 
self.— S ir W. Kalehjh. 

LOVE.— Early 

In childhood dawn, when budding re 'son 
sjnings, 

Theie the young passion spreails its cherub 
w lugs ; 

I>id*» iis vv and undefined omo'ioiis start, 
riay m tlie mind, and llutU’r lound I he 
heiiil.— H olla M). 

LOVE.— The EfTccls of 

Various are love's elfecls ; but from one 
source 

iVlI Hmc, though they lead a di/rerent way. 

ArH)s((). 

LOVE — the End and Reward of Life. 

Love is life’s end ; an end, but never 
ending ; 

All joys, all sweets, all linpn'ness, anaid- 

, 

Love is life s wealth ; ne’er spent, but ever 
spending. 

More rich by giving, taking by discaiiling ; 
Love’s life’s I evvaid, rewarded in lewaul- 
ing : 

Then from thy wietched heart fond ca’e 
remote. 

All! shoidd’st iliou live but once hne's 
sweets to pi ove. 

Thou wilt nut love to live, unless ihisu live 
lo love.— Sl’EN SLR. 

LOVE. — The Enticement of 

He fir.l approache': us 
In childish play, wMiiton’ng in oiii walks; 
If hcedlesdy we wander after liini, 

As he will pick out all the dancing-way, 
Wc’rc lost, and hardly to return again. 
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We should take warning: he is painted 
blind, 

To sliow if we fon<lly follow him, 

'I'he precipices we ma) fall into : 

Thcieh)re let virtue take him by the hand : 
Diretled so, he leads to certain joy. 

Dr. SouTHEy. 

LOVE. — The Expansion of 
Self-love but serves the mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful 
lake; 

The centre mov’d, a circle straight suc- 
ceeils, 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Knend, parent, neighl) )ur, first it will em- 
brace ; 

llis country next, an I next — all human 
race : 

Wide and more wide, th’ overflowings of 
the mind 

^I'akc every creature in, of every kind : 
Karth smiles around, with boundless bounty 
bh*^, 

Aiul heaven beholds iu image in his bieast. 

rtil'h. 

love -Extinguishes Fear. 

Wlio the Creator love, created might 
Dread not; ivlihui tlieii tents no terrors 
walk. — S. T, C’OLRRlDtiK. 

LOVE.- First 

Why do people take to loving oncanothcr? 
How docs the love iirst come? Through 
what my.stcrious process do young folks pass, 
by steps rapid oi slow, accoiding to cir- 
cumstances and uieir own idiosyncrasy, out 
of the common worhl - the tjuiet, colourless, 
every-day world — into that strange new 
jiaradise from whkli there ii no returning? 
in», none ! We may be diivcn out of it by 
nti augel with a flaming sword —out into the 
wilderness which wc ha>e to till and keep, 
i hanging its thorns and thistles into beautiful 
rtoweis ; wc may pass out of it, calmly and 
happily, into a new earth— safe, anti sweet, 
ami hoinc-likc ; but this jiarticular paradise 
is ncvci found again, never entered moic. 
Why should it be? All life is a mere pro- 
gression— a iircssiiig on and on ; and death 
iisclf— we t'hristians believe — but a higlier 
development into more perfect life. Yet as 
iioihiug good is ever lost, or wholly foi- 
gotlen, one can imagine even adiscmliodied 
spirit sitting glorious befoie the great white 
throne, recalling with a tciuler sweetness, 
the old eSrthiy heaven which was first 
created by that strange state of mind— that 
into vicaling idealization of all things w'ithin 
anti without, as it everything were beheld 
V ith new eyes — the eyes of a creature new- 
'ooru. First love has its weaknesses ; but 
t has its flivine side too, chiefly because 
hell, and not lid tlicii, comes the complete 
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absorption of self into some other being 
dearer and better, higher ami nobler than 
oneself, or imagined so, which is the foun- 
dation of everything divine in human 
nature. -•Murlock. 

LOVE —not to be Forced. 

Compel the hawk to sit that is immannM ; 
Or make the hound, untaught, to draw 
the tlccr ; 

Or bring the free, against his will, in band ; 
Or move the sad a pleasant talc to hear ; 
Your time is lost, and you far from being 
near ! 

So hive learns not of force the heart to knit ; 
She serves but those who feel sweet fancies 
fit.— C 111 rRCH YARD. 

LOVE. — Fralcrnal 

Timulcon, the Corinthian, was a noble 
pattern of fraternal love, being in battle 
wilh the Argives, and seeing his lirotlier fall 
by the wounds he had received, he instantly 
leaped over his dead body, and with his 
shield protected it from insult and ])lundcr ; 
and though stwcrcly wounded in the gene- 
rous entcr[>risc, he would not on any ac- 
count retreat to a ])lace of safely, till he had 
seen the corpse caiiicd off the field by his 
friends — Arvine. 

LOVE. — Generous in 

A man may be a miser of his wealth ; he 
may tie up bis talent in a napkin ; he may 
hug himself in his rejiutatioii ; but he is 
alw'ays generous in his love. J .ovc cannot 
stay al home ; a man cannot keep it lo him- 
self. Like light, it is constantly tiavelling, 
A man must spend it, must give it away. — 

LOVE— the Gift of Self. 

I^ove is ever the gift of self. Its spirit 
may vary in the degree of intensity, but 
it is ever the same. It is alwa)s and 
everywhere the sacrifice of self. — C'AhoN 
Liddon. 

LOVE — of God and Man. 

True love of man cannot exist without 
love of God, nor true love of God without 
love of man. — Dk. I'usey. 

LOVE — in the Heart. 

When there is love in the heart, there are 
rainbows in the eyes, wdiich cover every 
black cloud with gorgeous hues.— H. W. 

libECHER. 

LOVE.— The Heralds of 

Loye’.s heralds should be thoughts 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s 
bcami^ 
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Driving back shadows over louring hills : 
Therefore do niinble-pinion’d doves draw 
love, 

And therefore hath the wind -swift Cupid 
wings.— -Shakspeare. * 

love. — T he Home of 

II is not in the mountains 
Nor the palaces of pride, 

TJiat love will fold his wings up 
And rejoicingly abide ; 

But in meek and humble natures 
llis home is ever found, 

As the lark that sings in heaven 
Builds its ncst upon the ground. 

Blanchard. 

LOVE — Honoured. 

The reason why all men honour love, is 
— because it lo )ks up and not down ; as- 
pires and not despairs. — K mlrson. 

LOVE.— The Hope of 

None without hope e’er loved the brightest 
fair ; 

But Love can hoi>e, where Reason w^ould 
despair. — L Y ITLE rt) N . 

love — H uman, Angelic, and Divine. 

Happy the hours; but liappier far w'hen 
Kve 

Was giv’n to love him and to be belovetl ; 
No sweeter joy could (lod confer on man, 
No higher bliss do angels know, than love ; 
Aiul ( iod, in revelation of Himself, 

Singles out love, fiom all llis attributes. 
As that by which He glories to be known. 

Moox. 

LOVE.— A Hymn of 

Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the aiige.l-har]-)s wdiich ring above, 
And sing it as my parting breath 
(luiver’d and expired in death, 

So that those on earth might hear 
I'he harp-notes of another sphere, 

And mark, when Nature fain is and dies, 
What springs of beavenl) life arise, 

And gather from* the death they view 
A ray of hope to light them through, 
When they should be departing too. 

Bdmeston. 

LOVE — Influenced by Use. 

Whatever we love for its uses, wc love 
for iLself.— S. Smith, 

LOVE. — The Inspiration of 

Love various minds does variously inspire ; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
lake that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade ; 
.\ fire which every windy passion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it 
glows.— Dryuen. 


LOVE.— The Joy and Woe of 

The sweetest joy, the wildc.st woe, is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies, 
is in it— P. J. Bailey. 

LOVE.— The Kiss of 

Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

Byron. 

LOVE. — Labour made Easy by 

When Achilles was asked what enter- 
prises he found the most easy, he answ cred 
— “Those which 1 undertake for my 
friends.” Jacob’s .seven years’ .service 
seemed as nothing, because it wa«* for one 
he loved .so much. St. Austin says — “ All 
things are easy to love.” — W. Secker. 

LOVE.— The Law of 

The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the river with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; * 

Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things, by a law divine, 

In one another’s being mingle — 

Why not I with thine ?— Shelley. 

LOVE — when Loveliest. 

I.,ovc is loveliest when embalm’d in tears. 
— Sir W. Scott. 

LOVE.— The Might of 

Mightier far 

Thau strength of nerve, or sinew, or tlie 
sw.iy 

Of magic potent over sun and star. 

Is love.— W. WOKDSWORITI. 


LOVE.— Mutual 


Mutual love, the crown of all our bliss. 

Mili’on. 

LOVE— a Mystery. 

Love is a mystery, the greatest of all 
mysteries, and the key to all mysteries, 
having itself no key. — M. Martin. 


LOVE.— A Noble 

As a tree is known by its fruits, so a 
noble love, be it hap]>y or unhappy, en- 
nobles a whole life.— MuRLOCK, 


LOVE — like a Painter. 

Love is like a painter who. in drawing the 
picture of a friend hrving a hlemish in one 
eye, would picture only the other side of 
the face. — Dr. South. 

LOVE.— Perfect 

Perfect love is ideal happiness. — Navo* 
LEON 1. 
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LOVE — Placed in Heaven. 

Since it hath pleased tliat first and supreme 
Fair 

To take that beauty to Himself again, 
"Which in this world of sense not to remain 
Hut to amaze was sent, aiui home repair, 
The love which to that beauty T did bear, 
Made pure of mortal spots which did it 
slain, 

And endless, w^hich e’en death cannot im- 
pair, 

1 place on Him who will it not distain. 

No shilling eyes, no locks of curling gold, 
No blushing roses on a virgin face, 

No outward show, no, nor no inw<ard grace, 
Shall power have my llioughts henceforth 
to hold : 

Love lierc on earth huge storms of care 
doth toss, 

Hut jjlaccd above exempted is from loss. 

Sir W. Dri'wmond. 

LOVE— a Pleasure. 

love should be a pleasure, not a torment. 

NAroi-UhN I. 

LOVE. Pleasure Advantaged by 

1 ove is the salt of life ; a higher t.i^te 
It gives to ph i^ure, and then inaKes it last. 

lUrC’KiNC.UAM. 

LOVE* — The Power and Preference of 

Love is an alchymist that can transmute 
poison into food, -and a spaniel, that pre- 
fers even jninishmoiU from one hand tlian 
caresses Aoin another,- -('OL I ON. 

LOVE — a Primary and Secondary Passion. 

Love is a primary })a sion in those who 
love most, a secondary in those who love 
least, lie uho is inspiied by it in a great 
degree, is iiispljcd liy honour in a greater. 
—Landou. 

LOVE.— The Purity of 

O Love ! thy essence is thy purity ! 

IJrcathe one unhallowed breath upon thy 
flame 

And it is gone for ever, and but leaves 
A sullied vase,— its pure light lost in 
shame. — L andor. 

LOVE.- 'Reasoning into 

Bid physician.s talk our veins to temper, 
And with an argument new set a pulse ; 
Then think, iny lord, of leasoning into love. 

J)R. E, Young. 

LOVE.— The Recall of Vanished 
Call back the dew 

That on the ro.se at morn wpjs lying; 
When the day is dying, 

Hid the sunburn stay : 
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Call back the wave 
E’en while the ebbing tide’s receding. 

Oh, all unheeding 
Of thy voice are they ! 

As vain the call 

Distraction makes on love departed. 
When the brokcn-hcarlcd 
Tiilter teais let fall : 

Dew and .sunshine, wave and flower. 
Renew’d, return at destin’d hour, 

But never yet was known the power 
Could vanish’d love recall. 

Dickrns. 

LOVE— in Relation to Different Men. 

IwOve is the occu]>ation of the idle man, 
the distraction of the warrior, the rock v)f 
the sovereign. — N apolron I. 

LOVE. — Repining 

Rc])ining love is the .stillest ; the shady 
flj^wers in this sj^riiig, as in the other, shun 
sunlight.— Rl I'll ruR. 

LOVE — Returned. 

Dr. Doddridge one d.iy asked hU liltlc 
daughter how it was that everybody lo\ ed 
her: ** 1 know not,” said she, unless it 
be that 1 lose c\crybody.'’ — AKViNE. 

LOVE.— The Rule of 

In peace— Love tune, the dmjiherd’s reed ; 
In war -he mounts tlu wairioi’s .steed ; 

In halL— in gay attire is seen ; 
lnliamlil'» -dimees on the green : 
lawe lilies the court, ihc tamp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

Sir ^V. Scorr. 

LOVE. — Sameness of the Game of 

The game of love is the same, M’hether 
the player be elad in velvet or in hodden 
grey. Henealh the gilded ceilings of a 
jialace, or the lowly rafters of a cabin, there 
are the same hopes and fears, the same 
jealousies, and disti lists, and elespondings ; 
the wiles and stratagems are all alike ; for, 
after all, the stake is human happiness, 
whether he who risks it be a peer or a 
peasant. — L evp.r. 

LOVE. — Schooling in 

Thine eyes taught me the alphabet of love, 
Tokon mycrob-rowe ere 1 Icani’d to spell, 
For I was apt, a scholar like to prove ; 
Gave me sweet lookes when as 1 learned 
well : 

Vowes were my vowels, wlien I then 
begunne. 

At my first lesson in tliy sacred name ; 

My consonants the next when I had done, 
Words coasonant, and sounding to thy 
fame ; 
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My liquids then, were liquid chriatall 
tcares ; 

My cares my mutes, so mute to crave 
relicfc ; 

My dolefull diphthongs were my life’s 
despaires ; 

Redoubling sighes the accents of mv griofe ; 

My love’s schole-inistre'.iC now hath taught 
me so, 

That I can read a story of my woe. 

Drwton. 

LOVE.— Seeking to Quench 

Didst thou but know the ini v touch of love. 

Thou would ’st as soon go kindle fire uith 
snow, 

As seek to quench the fnc of love with 
words. — SlIAKSPr \RK. 


LOVE. — Shut out from 
lie that shut'. T.ove out, in lum shall l>e 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold 
lie 

Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth, 

Moulded by (^od, and temper’d with the 
tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 

Tennysom. 


LOVE.— The Sigh of 


Tlie first sigh of love is the last of wisdom. 

Rrit. 


LOVE. — Silence in 


.Silence in love betravs more woe ’ 

Than words, though ne’er so ^^ltty : 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pitv ! 

Sir W. R\u'jr.n. 


LOVE — will Subsist on Hope. 

^ove will subsist on wonderfully little 
hope, but not altogether without it. — Sir 
W. Scott. 

LOVE — Superior to other Graces. 

Love, amid other graces in this world, is 
like a cathe<lra] tower, which begins on the 
eiith, and, at first, is surrounded by the 
other parts of the slnieture. Rut, at 
Icngtii rising above buttressed wall, and 
arch, and parapet, and pinnacle, it shoots 
spii e-like many a foot right into the air. so 
high that the huge cioss on its summit 
glows like a spaik in the morning light, 
and shines like a star in the evening skv, 
when the rest of the pile is enveloped in 
darkness. So I.ovc, here, is sun ounded by 
other graces, and divide-, the honours with 
them ; hut they will have felt the wrap of 
nigh* and of darkness when it will shine, 
luminous, against the sky of eternity. — 
11. W. llLrciiER. 

LOVE.— The Sympathy of 

Theie is a relic of humanness, after all, 
lingc»ing in eveiy heart, like a dear gage of 
affection, stealthily Ireasuicd amid divorce 
and estrangement, and the far wards where 
it is locked up from men, can be opened 
only by the living sympalhy of love. — 
PuNSirov. 

LOVE. — The Task of Conquering 

But he who stems a stream with sand, 

And fetters flame with flakcn hand, 

Has yet a harder task to prove — 

By film resolve to conquer love ! 

Sir W. Scott. 


By love’s religion, T must here confess it. 
The most I love, when I the least express it ! 
Small griefs find longues; full casks are 
ever found 

To give, if any, yet but little -.ound ; 

Deep waters noiseless are ; and thiii we 
know, 

That chiding streams betray small depths 
below : 

5k) when love speechless is, she doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 

Herrick. 

LOVE.— The Slumber of 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the senae they quicken. 

Rose-lea\cs, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s beil ; 

And 80 thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. — S heli-ey. 


LOVE.— Two Kinds of 

There .ire two kinds of love love which 
receives, and love which gives. The fimmer 
rcioices in the sfMitiment which it inspires, 
and the saci ifiec which it obtains ; the 
second tlelights in the sentiment which it 
experiences, and the saciifice which it 
makes. — M on on. 

LOVE — Unalterable. 

Let me not to the man-iage of true minds 
Admit impediments. L we is not love 
Which alters when it alfi‘rvtion finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 
Oh, no 1 it is an ever-fixe<l m-ark, 

That looks on tempest-., and is never 
shaken ; 

It is a sia.- to every wxindeiing hark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, alth^nigh his 
height be taken : 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy Hps 
and cheelcs 
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ttpoft ^ pw^ 

iK^m:mwmk^Wi^ 

mJMAAMM. 

y&n^^inm WiigrM««4aiit ^ 

!|^ 1b 

tlwt IPee a testy 1>ebe^ inll^ftn^ the 
noiter , 

A]4|»esmly» tftlntmh^ loss the rddt 
SUAIUPEAEB. 

toVilt--»Wieii>l«^ 

'thf tdM heett^ fteth as e’er w tost 
iknf0f 

StSU cMm laoie to me its heamteoiis 
dower: 

Btti kt ptpm hush ; kresshs ao evidenee 
To prove itself ireiU-plsced.<-^J.R.I/}WiLU 

IMwa we have not what we love, we 
iH^love what we have.wBu8SY«RABU- 







MlbS**^Tl» WilM of 

O sehtle Jjcrve^ a thonsand wiles thou hast, 
^ haaihle se^ by semoe^ or by hiie^ 
lo win a maiden’s heart-^ thmg soon 
done: 

l^r natnie firatned all women to be worn 

Tasso. 

|X)Vt.«---Vb«af aad Old 

^^Yooiytloveuaiiaiitt; veiypretfy often 
VWT hot and fierce, but stiU only luht and 
ftmnag. The love ctf the ol&r and 
disciplmed heart u as coals, deep-bunung, 
iw)|pmebable.<^H. W. BBicm^ 

MpraMoftttvv. 

Bhbe of the aOeedons have been noted 
kiftaMdiu^lslid bewitch^ but love and envy. 

Am HAARIAOE. 

Jb k eveiy other pasaion of 
It the essence, we oiE^ always 
te liniem^ of events. 




Mndtdftv br wftidi he itllibak ' 

£'UXJAS>S7!r«M 

yp ffl fft tebhe deifh^ a |ewdbi4ftMlillS 
tnoas maxttage; thevefeid hatbif 
couBicd to j^-^l)a« lOttitm. 

LDVMES.-^Xleveeaaiy deMhed 
They loved ; but sadh their gniNeN|MMi 
was— 

As tn the dawn of time iaftwia’d luait 

Of innocence imd andismlding troth : 
*Twa8 fnendihip heightea’d by thiiinwtoal 
widi; M 

ThttiDxSnBnhtifha 

Beam’d from & mutual eya Devotw aS 
To love^ each was to each a dearer seUl 
Simremely happy in the awaken’d power 
Qfgivmgjoy— J Thomson. 

LOVSM.— The Qtewtli of Love b et w e en 

With every mom thdlr love grew tendw^ 
With every eve deeper and tenderer snlf ^ 
He mu^t not m house, field, or garden «tira 
But her ftill shape would all htsseemg fill \ 
And his contmual voice was pleasanter 
To her, than noise of trees ot hidden dSi 
Herlttte*stnng gaveanadio of hisnam 
She spoilt her hilf-dotie liroideiy with m 
same. 

He knew whose gende hand was m the 
latdi, * 

Befom the do(H hid given her to bls^iwi} 
And from her chambv window he wonw 
catch ^ 

Her beauty frrtber than the frloon iplei; 
And constant at her vespem would he watct^ 
Because her Ace was tamed to the sam 
skicst ^ 

And with such forging afl the ni|^ i ni ^ ^ , 
TohearhermonniEfStq^kponAem* ^ 

LOVERft. — The impatlettee of 

ioversb^amho^ 
Unless it be to come Iwfibn tkefr ipie^,^ 


tdyvms*— TlwTefoBaseM 








■jltf rS^faftVrrjnibVrijf^ 

It'-'’ - 





if hnaifee A dmabbi^ 







CtxmMv* 

1410^ AMO rm mhveN^Th» 

tlip la<^y have whole days^ whidb still 

th* luSlaehylS^ but hOdni» and (hosa 
they losc^**BaTi}]C!r. 

ltll9T^ fleiHpnt Medecet. 

l4»t yidded to » a fdemnt madness; 
bift it is a tepeiate madness when op- 
pensd*— B p, Haix, 

tAITHBS-^t Worms 
There he stands !^ln supeihuman calm 
Chn^ter^d and snfaHme * rotind him, pomp 
Am blaze imperial; hanghty eyes, and 
tcnmet 

Whose tones are tyranny, in vam atteihpt 
The heaven-hom quiet of hi$ soul to move, 
tjpewaf ^ with the cnee of everlasting truth 
Aeid more than monarch among kmgs he 
idood: 

Andr irhile without the ever deepening mass 
mnna^Tmg timasaiids on, the wmdows 
watch’d jl 

The torchligfat gleaming tnrongh the ertm* 

n^n ifd gUss 

at that torong’d hall, where Triith oh trial 
SeldMtt ^ nMth did ever nm go down 

Tlnn> pn^ aiul bsieiiA . 

ssere hieiy 

itWiarj^ lad mugmrn, *$A, itoctem, 


dhliiaviMMdes Splsad idi in the t w*T ***w 

NeaSaT^ im tmi u> »«% 

9Piir angnsi; ms < 


LV.:.''/- -- “.lii 


meA wk vmbs that seem’d a sntil In 
Mriind 

Hsde^httdtible^ hepled the AHn%hJ^ Mse 
In words almu^ as tim oswA he w 
The &lde’sIsGj9d*srel]gioi],n0t theparl^a^ 
By craft invented, and & htme wved, 

For this, life, limh, andulmitty faetow^ 

To sacrifice ; though earth and hell totishe 
rage, 

Nnr Pope nor canon, council nor decfuet h 
Would shake him , from the throne of lhat 
resolve, 

By fiend nor angel would his heart he horiM f 
Truth and has conscience would tocsedair 
fight. 

The ^Id them-^d they against 

And then, wito ^ha1)s fiasluag mtsHeotoat 
fire, 

Full m the fime of that amemUy roll'd 
The fearless Monk those ever*fiimons 
words— 

**God help met Hme X stand alane 
Amen ' MoNtwoiamY, 

Z#uxuxy.— Tbe Baticement of 

Luxury is an enticing pleasm, a bastard 
mirth, which hath honey in her moutli, mdl 
m her heart and a sting m her tail,^ 
V* Hooa ? 

LUXURY.^The Paul Blliseta eC 

The Imcaiy of Capua destiwyad te 
bravest army which Italy ever saw, fibM 
with conquest and oomianded by 
nibal The moment Omua waatal^ 
moment the walls of Cpurtiu^ lipsml 
They caught the infeetion, and gyevr 


iTi(. .1 LiU-^a.i'^>mv>^'vr-T4-T« 


utc, ai>4. of eoon^ « M)!)r ^ M 
eaMiieik<-S9klTca. 

HjHtttMM irt iii wy . 


In tiie MMNtat 
»d<ly, IgwMytfb . 
vto. Of oottno 





t(t i i 


^ ^Mllilii 4pfK nf'HMiHBistaii 

M^lt«ua)»di»)kwt &d)fo totiui* 
EriTMMkMi. 4il cfa^ will, utton 
lm m tasthm as 

kMel thftt it will b6 to hU advKAtDge: 
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WliUe ttacbitteiy ctiipettaM i«Mi $ ^ 
amoimt of p^mu mim 
«tak«» aa «aonnou& dcnMouil VMt PR 
jaialkct of i)ftaifi:--IM^ H M 

'facerciae tils iovett^ve 0im ^ 

qoues his mechanleal skill ; and ulQj^ 11 
needs hts dose and eonstsAt attiiqttai^ 

£. Davi&s. 


thMW^ludMct&iixi in it; till At length^ 
% jfmitm of imlnikil unpressiana are im- 
imd to the telliog of on jntmth, and he 

Bid wms im cate has not been taken, 
wk a Bdlitif la tdUng lies and sodi an 
fndUfiiteiiee to txnth are acquired, as is 
haf% Ciedible to penotut who have been 
dldbently educated.^PRimtEir. 

IrfYtHQ^-^ving bv 
Ho^lhat Uves by lying will never be 
ac$tm3di|stn making money by his reputa- 
'IjNb^BUThKR, 

t#YttlO««*-Tlui Beasoa fbr 

Theie aie people who he sinqily for the 
mike of lyiag.-^PASGAL. 

I.Vm0<^The Shams of 
Shrety brave man diuas more than death 
dm shame of lying -Corkullb. 

The was die pecuhar instrament of 
*A|io4e^the mtdary god of music and 
pffMit* It S*ve name to the speaes of 
vSlie ddled lyrie^ to which it oiiginally 
SttaWhed an aoootnpamment— <D r. Wbb- 
|St#l. 


MADMAN. — ^The ConcepSlSQS of A ^ 

A madman has the eoaoepfioii of sS Hm 
pageantry of a court ; and 4 k> may any mqi| 
m his senses, the difierenoe is--'^ <w 


knows It to be only a creation of hu milld| 
the other really bdieves he sfm duh^ Cad 
marquises, ana all the ^ei 


msduktifv Sad 

of a ipl 


court. If he is not very far gone, he 
some attention to the objects of sense abOet 
him, and tells you that he is condned m 
this sorry situation the peMlj and it' 
beUion m his subiects. As the d^seeie 
further advances, he totally neglectf the 
objects of his senses does not see that he 
sleeps on straw and is chained down, but 
abandons hiim»lf wholly to the creations of 
hts mind, and riots m every extravaganee 
of thought. — S Smith. 

MADMAN.— The gight of a 

this sight wasMm saddest seen in time ^ 
A man, to-day, the glcvy of his kind» 

In reason cleaiY m nj^er^taoding kr^ 

In judgment sound, u kACf qnmtt^ ^ 
hope 

Abundant, and in promise like a field 
Well cultured, and refreshed with denw 
from God f 

To-morrow, chained, and raving madi and 
whmpM 

By servile hands; sUting on dimfud s(m ^ 
And ^g^ mg With his teeth 

The lion chain that hhb teMtiii 
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uitwikiAtt. 

*t kt (t " 

^pinminpmwiniiv wni wm&ft m 

Atib'bte is 

jMof Awoet biblls jiiagied^ cnfK <4 ituss 

iThdii^ this bs madness yet there Ss 
method in ^-^Suakspkam. 

(on 

MMNBBS-^tlnnlMervtd. 

• Many a mao is mad in certalii instances, 
and gom through life witnout having it pet- 
Otrlstdk Por example, a madness has seized 
a peivcm of sapposing hlmseirobligid liter- 
any to pray contmiuuly t had the madness 
turned the opposite way, and the person 
thotmht it a crime ever to pray, it might 
hot improbably have conthtUM unobserved 
•^Da- Johnson. 

llAOX8titAC7.--The Dtscoveiy miufe by 

• 

Magistracy discovers what a man is ; for 
as empty vessels, though they have some 
crack in them, while they are empty, do 
not discover their flaws, but when they are 
fiUed with liquor immediately show their 
defects ; so bappona it with Ul-diiposed and 
corrupt minds, which seldom discover their 
vices till they ase filled with authority.— 
Bias, . ^ 

fllA(IXStXtATS.--*'A Coumgeona 

One of the favourites of King Heniy V., 
when Prinoeof Wales, having been indicted 
m Some misdemeanour, was Ocmdemned, 
pmedthsttnndi^ all the ln|erest he could 
nmnnin his fei^onr ,* and the Ftince was so 
at ^ hm ofthe trial that be 
mmk flm }«d|^* ofi the beada this 
limStmfib whose mnne was Sir Wdliam 
becoounghis 
He instanth^oiNlered the Frh^ 
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>atia>t;;-<4i(Mt0Wuo^ . ' ^ 

■i&j! 

irto 

men pf the oouftty who ounh Odt fet 
her hed every miehU mh^.by Vk 
nid VNbw J have learned wpy m^enim 
of Snfiblk is BO wdljl^Ried 
the magistrates and minlstengp 
And most true H is, that 
legs on which a Chmh and mtedoiinilad 
and whosoever be that would sear (dUfas 
one, cannot mean wed toitlie othdR*' ^ 
anti-ministerial ^irit is an nad 




bat once persuaded to take that aimy, and 
you give the magistrates* enemki leom |o 
fetch a full blow at them, ei the Dnke of 


MAHOMBT.— The Oeaiua oT 


According to the tfadithm of Ids dm* 
paaiotis, M Aomet was distingnisiied by life 
beauty m his perbon— an outward gift whkiil 


is seldom despised, except by thofe .tp 
whom it has Imen reused Befemlmspeike, 
the orator eugaged on his side dieafitaetUnij|f 
of a public or private andieniee» they 
api>1auded lus commanding pibimieih ^ 
majestic aspect, his pieitii^ eyp, hk gtsh 
dous smile, his flowing beard, ma oAmmr 
ance that imbted every smiikm Of m 
soul, and his gestures tluk enferead qm 
expresskm of the tongue. In thefeiyphw 
omoes of Hfe he scmptdouaty ndhi^ 1^ 
the grave and ceiemoniouf pimtenesi pf 
country: bis respectful atMtion to Ihp 
rich and powerihl waft dignified W Nk4peAr 
descenaion and U&bili^ to dm fio^t 
citizens of Mecca ; the fmpkness of m 
manner concealed the artifice of UaiMdl 
and his habits of cwfesy * " * “ 
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ke jdfoheisi^ 

UuiMMBliak 
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ynUk ll{iSk6inct «E| 
eoBtcRn^tto i ttutk 
txkdkitli of KamodHA, H 
e «ffid fiom the 
mtm Cedtjah $ in the ifcave of Hera, 
Ihm lalleB |h»m ifeeeiK; he^yaealted the 
fSfkUk Cff fipd or enthttsuuaik, mose eb 04 e 
hi oo| % {be heayeos, hiit hi the mind W 
thh |m>phet The hiith which, under the 
lytme of tilam, he preaehed to his laihily 
and uetioui is eompounded of an eteznsl 
truth, «ial a necessa^ Action— ^t ther^is 
only one Ood, and that Mahomet is the 
a(>j||K2e of God— G ibbon. 

l|A,t0.-*-*dkMeetoa 

tsfb swatms with ills; the boldest are 
afraid; 

Where, then, is safety for a tender maid ? 
Unfit for eonfliet, round beset with woes, 
And ntad, whom least she fears, her wont 
of foes) ^ 

When kM n^ost cruel ; when oblig’d the 
. in<® 

The least obltgiog ; and by favours lost : 
Cruel by nature, theW for kindness hate ; 
Andwteom jm for those ilb themsdyes 
^srelte: ^ 

If on your fome onr sex a blot has thrown^ 
^nriU ever stiek, thrgu^ malice of your 
own, 

Mtxtt hand I in pleasing your chief glory 
fiest 

And yet from pleasing your chief dangers 
nse: * 

Then Please the best ; and know, for men 
Qt foni^, 

Voter stcottjBp^ channs are native inno- 
ceneet, 

thdght hhu that*s worSh* you^’fove 
your embrace i 

In mple inumiieni all the secret lies ; 

M Hand wad virtuous, you’ll be blest and 

E. Yovna 

dot) ''^Mb tinottijh ,«tt(ler 


pf •vMnpwt'atld, 


J&sm 




Co««tcMiMiieb «ad vtMtjt % W 
(tMji br '•/VA mm oToe ttw m 
dtMra.— Scxnnu, ^ .* 

* * 

MAjOftmr.-^riM VoIm tf «Ii* * t 

41^ v«^ce of the BU^odijr Ut,9^ 
justice.— SCHILUCX. 

MAJOKITY AND fOrattOKIW. ' . 

Majority is applied to end 

riority to power.— D |l Jmihiok. * 

ItALACHI.— Tlw Vrophet > ^ f 

The word means-*-** My angel or 
senger.”^ lienee some Imve contended that 
there vras no such person as Malachi, btit 
that Ezra was the author of the book bear- 
ing his name. Origm even maintains QM 
the author was an tnoamata angeL tne 
general opinion, however, ia that he 
was a real personage, who flonifohed about 
four handrcxl yeais before Christ. It was 
meet that the ancient dispensyul m should 
close amid such cloudy unoertaintiea It 
had been all along the ** religion of t|fa 
veil.” There was a veil, verUy, ujioii more 
than the face of Mo»ea Everything jfetXU 
^•Sioat— its centre, down to the lost IPiwr. 
pomegranate— wore a v«l Over MslaiihHa^ 
face, form, and fortunes, It hangs dark and'' 
impenetrable. A masked actor, bis tieted 
and his voice are terrible. The last pages 
oiahe Old Testament seem to sdr as in a 
furious wind, and theuvord «dl|i0* 

ing down to the vety roots 6f CfdvaQr, 
closes the lecord.*-^. Gilpux^n.* 

If AldBVOXdBMCSa^TlM Blt^aia 0 

Malevolmice ii^ in pouit fact, $, veil 
comeynth juice ; fos^ if it « 
beai% nothiim hi a imbbc 

if Se waQti’^w gte 
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ftthmAbte galaxy; ix braltL tbe geo* 
melt^fisifSaieiAtrmfio^ iutby}i«»rt, the 

tMlMite * CM Mctt> 
BnoM. 


ablK^Oi 


mMjly j|«g«r ^ 

mWskiw the ie »eehre« 

VAtf)Uvi. 

UAmiQ»f^rho MmUm of 

00 |Ag4>clteve the impotat idol* "'Hb 

gKifdoi^ dmotolm oie but the ocean's ^bam ; 
hhi fMondWea decq>tlve phantoms* — Kjcvii- 
Mocasau 

MAMMON-^FOrtwyid, 

Kammoii» M Itost erected spirit that fell 
from heaven ; for even in hmven hie looks 
and thoughts 

Were always downward bent; admiring 

rldies of heaven's pavemeii||| trodden 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In viskm beatifks ; by him drat 
Hoib also, and by his suggestion taught. 
Ransacked the centre, and with impious 
hands 

ItiM the bowels>of their mother earth 
for treasorcs better hid.-««MiLTOit. 

IIAlKllfON^—TtMi triumph of 

Afatnmon wins his way where seraphs 
m^t despair -—ByaoN. 

w/d-^rApoatfophioed. 

Theayeat Fsa of old, who was clothed 
ip a Ifipard sldn to si^ify the beautiful 
variety ^ riung% and the hrmament his 
ooattM statSA was but the fepresentaliv^of 
th«a 0 rich and various man ! thou paIS» 
jf Aght and sound, *carfymg in thy senses 
dbh morning and dm lu^ and the im- 


lljjL Me MMMrihana omMr Mo otoiMi lAniUk 

1 mWi» w « > pw w ter iMwMtr iUlm 

poivt k to «nl kptto Hto Ultewto m 4 
opolv to ihe tAa iha saaiim 

and play ii^;mn Om UOTcmim ¥ JnpMi i| 
ippwer or Merest^ Ahd to Ml M/m 
W of the firily of his 
LWtfc. ^ 

ltAH.-aTh^os« * J 

^e dever man is ho who oenpm tts 
passions, who undefstonds hit owtf 
restB,iWho sacrifices mu^ to these, arim flOf 
known to acquire wealth or to heep lt« v 
IpalBaU'^RK. te 

MAM. — A Coid-*hearte4 \ 

A man whose blood 
Is very snow-bitHh.— BA aWJSAMM 

MAN. — ^A CompUmentary 

All of us like a polite mao, and most 
of us ate suaceptiMe of a ooimdiinaiit; yet 
there seems to be a general memsg that a 
man or woman who it compliiamaty is 
false. It is not often, nocis it noMssrily 
so. A min may be a oosephsemiaiy man 
sunply out of the lienevolenoe of his heart : 
Ikmayfaypleasamti^:^ toyouhMto^ he 
really thmib sa HI piidm iMf tdm the 
hiMimt form of compliinait, ondheaStitalfy 



falM and exaggerated Os regards the ojMect^ 
^yet, as legonE himsel( quite true.^^nia* 


MAM.— Contrasts in the Mature Of 
He is of the earth, hot his thouahtomm 
V|kh the stars. Mean and petty hCs wants 
sad his desires; yet th^ siNe A MAi m* 
alted with grand, glorious oimA 
immortal kmghigA^-vrith tboiu^ wA 
sweep the heaven^ and wonder 
eternity. A idgmy Handing on the n^. 
word crest oi tols small pMOtf^hllih^ 
reaching spirit sttelches UMSm 
infinite, and there olooe upds 
Cari^Vlb. ^ ^ 

MAN«**-A Covetous ' W 

It b a know thbe-^ 
un k AM 9f ite terllk tWWto ^ im 


'i 


MAM. 


MAM. 


hensions^that a thief is breaking into his 
house. No strong wind can blow, that, in 
his imagination, does not threaten the 
wreck^of one of his trading ships. He is 
continually meditating new hiding-places 
for hi treasure, which he frecjuently \nsits, 
doubtful of finding the money m the hiding- 
place, but always sure of finding his heart 
in the money. •lie views it wdth anxious 
concern, and sometimes will not venture to 
touch it, lest it should crumble to ashes be- 
neath his fingers. Thus rich in possessions, 
and a martyr to fears, his days pass away, 
till, as it happened with the Iving of A gag, 
the fatal hour of punishment arrives. Can 
a man’s life be more unhappy ? — FhVjoo. 

MAN. — The Creation of 

He was created in the image of Clod, and 
this consisted in the spuituality of his 
nature, his moral iiitcgiily and holiness, 
and his dignity and authority. — rROi*. 
llOlJdt. 

MAN.- -The Destiny of 

Man is not p>e-ordained to be the victim 
of sin and corrii])tion, but to be made 
lia])py thioiigh his pcifeclions. If he 
fiimly wills it, he can attain this pcjfcction 
in all the rtlalions of life. lie may know 
beforehand, that, w hen he feels soirow' or 
suflering, there is soineihing in himself 
tvhicli'is not as it oiighi to be. The soirow 
and sufTeiing ore in themvelvcs his ecitain 
guides to Iiappines-.. I’liis is liis destiny ! — 
ZSCUOKKE. 

MAN.— The Dig-nity of 

lli.s dignity consists in the right direction 
of hU mind, and llie exercise ol InsintelKct 
in the study of hini'^elf, his Auihoi, and his 
end. — Pascal. 

MAN. — The Discreet 

It is the discreet man, not the uitty, nor 
the Icnincd, nor the brave, who guides the 
conversation, and gives measure-, to society. 
— AdjjIson. 

MAN. — The Disposition of a 

in', di' position, though so easily excited 
to joy or grief, is iicvtillielcss linked to a 
strength of mind all but omnipotent. — 
IlUMUOLDf. 

MAN.— A Double-Minded 

“ A double-minded man,” it is true all 
the world over, is “ unstable in all his 
ways,” like a wave upon the streamlet, 
*Osscd hither and thither with every eddy 
of its tide.— IT tnsuon. 

MAN,— The Effects of a Lonely 

II is a very touching thing, I think, to 
iuni over the repositories of a lonely man 
350 


after he is dead. You come upon so many 
little indications of all bis little ways and 
arrangements. In the case of men who 
have been the heads of large familiis, this 
work is done by tho.se w^ho have been most 
nearly connected with them, and who knew 
their ways before ; and such men, trained 
hi/urJy to yield their own wishes in things 
.small and gieat, have comparatively few' of 
lliose little peculiar ways in which so much 
of their individuality seems to make its 
touching appeal to us after they have gone. 
But lonely men not n-e dy have very many 
little anangeincnS of their own, but li.uc 
fi particular reserve in exhibhing ll esc r 
there is a strong .sensitiveness about them : 
you know hoAv they would have shrunk in 
life from allowing anyone to turn over tin ir 
papers, or even to look into the airangc- 
mtnls of their wardrobe and tlicir liiicii- 
pre^s. I icimmbcr oni'c, after the sin 'den 
death of a leservcd old gentleman, being 
one of two or three wlio w'cnt over all 
bis repo d tones. 'Die other people who 
did so with me were hai d-headed lawyer**, 
and did not seem to mind much ; but I 
remember that it ap})earetl to me a most 
touching sight we saw . All the little w ays 
into w loch he had gi own in f jrty lonely 
years, all those details about his jiropeily 
(a very large one), wliich in life he had 
kept cntiicly to hiinsilf -all these we saw. 
I remember, l>ingon the l(*p of the docu- 
ments contained in an iron (hist, a lilllc 
scraj) of paper, the back of an ancient 
letter, on wliieli w^as iviittcn a ntde of the 
amount of all his wealth. There you haw' 
at once a .sectet wliich in life he i»'oiild 
have confided to no one. 1 icmimber the 
jnecisc arrangement of all the little piles 
of papers, so neatly tied up in separate 
parcels. I remember the poekel-liandkcr- 
chicbN of several different kimls, each set 
wra])ped u]) by itself in a i»iece of paper. 
It was rurious to lliink lie had coiinlcd and 
sorted these handkerchiefs, and now he w as 
so far away ! What a conlra>r,— the lildc 
cares ot many little mailers like tha», and 
the solemn realities of the unseen w'or.cl! — 
Boyd. 

MAN — the End of Animated Creation. 

Man is the end tow'ards which all the 
animal creation has tended. — A gassiz. 


Man is the sum-t(»ial of all the animals, 
— Brof. Oken. 

MAN. — The Envious 

The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions w’hich ought to give him pleasure. 
ITie relish of his life is inverted ; and the 
objects which administer the highek saiis* 
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faction to those who arc exempt from this 
passion, give the quickest pan^ to persons 
who are subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fclIow-creaturcs arc odious. Youth, 
beauty, valour, and wisdom, are provoca- 
tions of their displeasure. What a wretched 
and apostate state is this — to be olTcnded 
V ilh excellence, and to hate a man because 
we approve him I The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miser- 
able ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
in another's merit or success, but lives in a 
world wherein all mankind arc in a jdot 
against liis quiet, by studying their own 
happiness and advantage. — Sir R. Steelk. 

MAN. — An Extraordinary 

The meaning of an extraordinary man is 
— that he is men, not one man ; that 

he has as much wit as if he had no sense, 
and as much sense as if he had no wit ; 
that his conduct is as judicious as if he 
were the dullest of human beings, an<l his 
imagination as biilli.inl ns if he were irre- 
trievably ruined.— S. Smith. 

MAN— a Fallen God. 

Bounded in his nature, infiiiite In his 
views, man is a fallen god, who iTmtmbei*^ 
heaven, his former dwelling-place. — L.\- 
MARITNE. 

MAN — Fitted for all Climates. 

In the diversity of the regions which he is 
capable of inhabiting, the lord of the crea- 
tion holds the first place among animals. 
Ilis frame and nature arc stronger and moie 
flexible than those of any other creature ; 
hence he can dwell in all situations on the 
surface of the globe. The neighbourhood 
of the pole and equator, high mounttiins 
and deep valleys are occupied by him ; his 
strong but pliant body bears cold, heat, 
moisture, light or heavy air ; he can thrive 
anywhere, and nins into less remarkable 
varieties than any other animals which 
occupy so great a diversity of abodes ; a 
prerogative so singular that it must not be 
overlooked. — Lawrence. 

MAN.— A Fortunate 

I know not yet what grief is, yet have 
sought 

A hundred ways for its acquaintance : with 
me 

Prosperity hath kept so close a watch, 

That ev’n those things that 1 have meant a 
cross, 

Have that way turn’d a blessing. 

Rowi.ey. 

MAN.— in his Fuiy 

is dan^rous to w'ake the lion from his 
rieep \ ternfic are the fangs of the tiger ; 


but worse than both united is man in his 
delirious fury. — S chiller. 

MAN.— The Gallant • 

The gallant man, though slain in fight he 
l>e, 

Yet leaves his nation safe, his children fr^e. 

* Pope. 

MAN. — The Grandeur of 

V/hat a piece of work is a man ! how 
noble in vea-son ! how infinite in faculty ! in 
fi)rm and moving— hew express and admir- 
able ! in a''tion — how like an angel ! in 
apprehension — how like a god ! the beauty 
of tlic world ! the paragon of animals ! — 
Shakspeare. 

MAN. — The Grandeur and Meanness of 

An heir of glory ! a frail chihl of dust ! 
IJcJpless immortal I insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god !— Dr. E. Young. 

The glory and scandal of the universe. 

Pascal. 

MAN. — The Greatest 

If I am a'^lced who is the greatest man, 
I answTr — the best ; and if I am required 
to say who is the best, T reply — he that lias 
deserved most of liis fellow-creatures. — S ir 
W, Jones. 

MAN. — The Happy 

My conscience is my crown, 

(Contented thoughts my rest ; 

My heart is happy in itself, 

My bliss is in my breast ; 

Enough I reckon wealth, 

A mean the surest lot ; 

Tliat lies loo high for base contempt, 
Too low' for envy's shot. 

Southwell. 

MAN.— The Ideal 

Every man has at times in his mind the 
ideal of what he should be, but is not. 
This ideal may be high and complete, or it 
may bfe quite low and insufficient ; yet, in 
all men lliat really seek to improve, it is 
better than the actual character. Perhap-s 
no one is so satisfied with himself that ho 
never w ishes to be wiser, better, and more 
holy. Man never falls so low that he can 
see nothing higher than himself. This 
ideal man which we project, as it were, out 
of ourselves, and seek to make real — this 
wisdom, goodne.ss, and holiness, which we 
aim to transfer from our thoughts to our life 
— ^liis an action mote or less powerful on 
each man, rendering him dissatisfied with 
present attainments, and restless, unless he 
IS becoming better. With some men it 
takes the rose out of the che^*k, and forces 
them to wander a long pilgrimage of 
35 * 
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before they reach the Delec- 
table Mountains of tran(|uillity and And 
rest for the soul,” under the tree of life. 
— T.^arker. 

MAN. — The Immortality of 

As every instinc*-, or sense, has an end or 
design, and every emotion in man has its 
object and direction, we must conclu<lc that 
the desire of communing with God is but a 
test of his being deslinSd for a future exist- 
ence, and the longing after immortality the 
promise of it.— S ir C. Bell. 

MAN.— The Independent 

The man who by his labour gels 
His bread in independent slate, 

"Who neser begs, and seldom cats 
Himself can fix, or change his iatc. 

Prior. 

MAN — made for Industry. 

^ What is a man, 

If his chief good and raaikct of hi-» time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no moie. 
Sure He who made us with such large 
discourse, 

Hooking before, and after, gave us not 
That ca]iability and God-like reason 
To rust 111 us unused.— -Sii^KsefARE. 

MAN. — The Ingratitude of 

There is something harder to bear than 
the reverses of fortune ; it is the ingratitude 
of mail. — NAroLhOis I. 

MAN.— A Jealoxis 
A jealous man sleeps dog’s sleep 

Over BURY. 

MAN — a Kingdom within Himself. 

Reason, as the princess, dwells in the 
hight\st and inwaidest room ; the senses are 
the guard and attendants on the court, 
without whose aid nothing is admitted 
into the picscnce ; the sujireme faculties 
are the Peers ; the outward jiarts and in- 
ward affections arc the Commons. — Bp. 
Hall. 

MAN.— The Last 

^ A strange story is related respecting the 
great earthquake of 1747. It is said that 
all the inhabitants of Callao, except one 
mnn, lost their lives during this earthquake. 
This man wa.s standing on the fort which 
Ovtriooked the harbour, when he saw the 
IseitL hHirc to a great distance, and then 
cme sweeping back like a vast mountain 
, (if ii^ter. A cry of “Misereie!” arose 
, Difoni all parts of the town, ** and then in a 
ttj^ment all was silent” — where the town 
^hodbuee flourished there was a wide ex- 
^ l^se of sea. But the same green wave 
3Sa 


which d^trpyed the towjt, sw^pf towaids 
him a small br>at, into wbigh he leaped, 
and so escaped.— W. Brock. . 

MAN.— A Little, yet a Great 

Sir Christopher Wren was of low stature, 
his forehead broad and fair, his nose 
slightly aquiline, the eyes large and exprw- 
sivc, and the whole aspect stampeil with 
intelligence and talent. He was light and 
active of body, walked with a certain stntc- 
lincss of air, and his constitution, rather 
delicate than robust, was saved, it is said, 
from consumption, by habits of regulanty 
and temjicrancc. That he w'as a little man, 
a tiadiiion picserved by Seward sufficiently 
shows. Chailes II., on walking through 
his new’ly-ercctcd hiinlingqi’aee at New- 
maikct, said — ‘‘These rooms are loo low.” 
Wren went up to the King and replied — 
“ An’ please you Majesty, 1 think them 
high enough.” Whereupon Charles, stoop- 
ing dowm to Sir Chi istopher’s stature, 
answered w'ith a smile -“On second 
thoughts 1 think so too.” He had that 
calm and philoMqihic temper which contra- 
diction could not disturb ; he heard his 
opinions questioned, and even saw his 
designs deformed liy the envious or the 
ignorant, without change of mood or a 
snappish remark. — A. CuNNiiNGliAM. 

MAN — Loves Military Glory. 

Man is a military animal, 

Glories in guupow dor, and loves parade : 
Prefeis them to all things. — P. J, Bailey. 

MAN.— The Melancholy 

He is one that keeps the w^orst com]>any 
in the world, that is, his own ; and though 
he be always falling out and quanelling with 
himself, ycl he has not the i^ow'cr to endure 
any other conversation. His head i* haunted 
like a house, wdtli evil .spirits and appari- 
tions, that terrify and bight him out of 
himself, till he stands empty and forsaken. 
— S. Butler. 

MAN.— A Merry 

A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I nc\er spent an hour’s talk withal : 

His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 

For every object that tlie one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth- moving jest. 
Which his fair longue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Shakseeare. 

MAN— a Miserable Thing. 

What a miserable thing is man! The 
smallest fibre in his body, assailed by dis* 
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case, IS finfliccnt to derange hw whole 
system * * * What a caribus machine 
IS this eaiihly clothing I-Napoibon I 

MAN. — Nature Serves 

For me kind Nature wakes hei genial 
power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every 
flow tr , 

Annual for me the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice ntctarious and the balmy dew 
For me the nunc a thousand ticisuics 
bi mgs , ^ 

For me health gushes from a thousanl 
springs , 

Sets loll to waft me, suns to light me nsc , 
My fool stool cirth my canopy the skies 

Poi r 

MAN — O^r Need of 

rhcrc is no man whose kindness we ma> 
not softie lime winl, or hj whose malice 
wc imv not some time siilTci —Dr jfiHN- 

Sf)\ 

MAN An Obnmate 

lit 1*1 i( solved to understand no mans 
rei on but his own bttmse he find no 
man can imdersi md his but himself Ifis 
wits are like a sack, whidi the Ficnth 
piovcrb sajs is tied fistci htfou it is full 
tlnn when it is , nut his opinions aie hkt 
] dints lint grow upon lorks, that stick fist 
though they have no looting IIis unclei 
standmg is Inidenc I like Pharaoh\ heait 
and IS proof against all sorts of judgments 
whatsocier — Ih Builfr 

MAN — The Occupation of a 

Whatever the occupati m of a man is, to 
It he should gi\c his first and grcatisl U 
lention — BLAt,K.siONi 

MAN —A Perfect 

If moril could be combined with mental 
exet Hence, if the nitiic vigour of genius 
could submit to be guuhd and resluimtd 
by the decision of well eonduettd art , then 
would be cupjlicd, whit none will ventuM 
to espcit, the giand desulciatiun m moi ils 
andliteiature — a perfect man - Dr Knox 

MAN —A Poo^ 

liife to him has been one long pith 
across a moor— a fiat unbroken joumev , 
the eye unchetrtd, the heail unsatisfied 
Coldness and sterility have compassed him 
round. Yet, has he been subdued to the 
blankness of his destiny > Has his mind 
remained the unwnt page that schoolmiii 
talk of— has his heait become a clod? 
Has he been made by povtrty a moving 
image— a plough guiding, eom-thrashing 
^ instrument? Have not unutterable thoughts 


sometimes turned within his bram— thouglits 
thi^t elevated, yet confused him with a sense 
of eternal beauty —coming upon him like 
the spiiitual jiresences to the shepherds? 
Has he not been beset by the inward and 
mystenous yearning of the heart towards 
the unknown and the unseen ? Who shall 
sav that the influence of Nature— that the 
glories of the iisin^ sun -may not have 
called forth harmonies of soul fiom the 
lustie dnidgt, the moving si itue of a man ^ 

— li-KT IJ 

MAN — The Power of 

lie lonqmisthc sei and Us storms He 
climljs iht hcaiens and s(. uehes out the 
nnsteiies of the siars Hi harnesses the 
liLlilinn,, He bids the rocks dissohe, 
iiid summons the sicrct atoms togiiciip 
their names and laws lit suhduts the 
flee of the woild, and compels tlu foicts 
of the wiUis and the fiie*s to be hi> str-' 

\ ants He nnl i s laws, hulls empires dowfll^^ 
upon empiies lu the fit Ids of war, spciks 
wfids lint ciiiiiot rile, sings to distant 
Klims and peoplts icioss \ast ages of 
tniK , m a woid, he csecutes all that is 
included m history, showing Ins licmcn 
dous enei w ni almost eieiyllnng that 
s' rs tlu lit nee and elnnges the con- 
dit ms >1 the wnild 1 len thing is tnns 
fount d b\ Inni < veil up to the stais Not 
all i1k winds, indstoims md earthquakes, 
md sc IS ind scasms of the world, base 
done so imuh li ie\oIutionire the woild 
as lie his d me sime the diy he came 
futh upm it, and reeeued, as he is most 
tiiih diclaied to hue doi e, donniiion oid 
It Lisiinlii 

MAN — A Sadder and a Wiser 

lie went like one tint hid lucn stunned, 

An 1 IS of sen e ft rloin 
A saddci and a wisci mm 
He rose the morrow m im 

S 1 CoiiRitirp^ 

MAN — The Sameness of 
Such as man now is, man has alwajs 
Intn — \i Otii 

MAN — Sinned Against. 

1 am a man 

Moie smn d against than sinning 

SllAKSPEARF. 

MAN — Six Species of 
Aceoidmg to Linnseus ind I uffon, there 
are six different species among mankind 
The fust compiehtnd the Taphnlcis, tjic 
Esquimaux Indians the Samoied TaitaiSi 
the inhabitants of Nov Arabia Boran- 
dians, Greenlandcis, and the peo^e of 
Karat ichatka 1 he st ( ond art th« T^tifir 

race, comprehending the Chinese and the 
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Japanese. The third are the southern 
Asiatuis, or the inhabitants of India. The 
negroes of Africa constitute the fourth 
stnkisg; variety in the human species. 
The natives of America are the fifth race 
of men. And the Europeans may be con- 
sidered as the sixth and last variety of the 
human kind.— Buck. 

MAN. — The Standard of the 

Had I ait arm to reaali the skies, 

Or grasp the ocean in a span, 

1 VI not be measured by my si/e, 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 

Dr. Wat is. 

MAN. — The Superiority of 

The great source of man’s superiority is 
the immense and immeasurable dispropor- 
tion of those faculties, of which natuie has 
given the mere rudiments to biutcs; that 
this disproportion has made man a spccii- 
klive animal, even where liis mere existence 
is not concerned ; that it has made him a 
progressive animal ; that it has made bun 
a religious animal; and that upon tint 
mere superiority, and on the very jnineipJe 
that the chain of min<l and spirit ternimatcs 
here with man, the best and the most iiie- 
fragablc arguments for the iminoitnlily of 
the soul arc founded, which natural religion 
can afford : that inde])endent (»f revelation, 
it would be impossible not to innceive that 
iiitMi is the object of the ertnlion, and (hat 
he, and he alone^ is rcsr'rvcd for another 
and a better .state of eristencc. — S. SMiur. 

MAN — Unconnected. 

A man unconnected is at home every- 
where ; unkss he may be' said to be at home 
nowhere. — D r. JrmxsoN. 

MAN.— The Unity of 

absolute unity of the human spe- 
c ies. and vaHetv of its races, as a final result, 
is ihe general and certain conclusion ot all 
the fads ac(|inrecl concerning the naliural 
lintoryof man - Fioukins, 

MAN. — The Unpunctual 

He is a gciirr d «li darber of otlicis’ peice 
and serenity Ever\body with whom lie 
has to do is tliiowii irom time to time in*o 
i '-tate of fever ; he is s\stemalicAnv hie; 
regular only in his ii regularity. — .S mii i s. 

MAN.— A Vulgar 

A vulgar m.iii is captious and jealous, 
eager and impetuous about tiifles. He 
suspects himself to be slighted, thinks 
everything that is said meant at him : if 
the company hapjiens to laugh, he is per- 
suaded they laugli at him : he jprows angry 
and lesty, says something veiy impertinent, 
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and draws himself into a scrape, by show- 
ing what ho calls a proper spirit, and assert- 
j ing himself.— C hesterfield. 

I MAN.— The Wants of 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

Goldsmith. 

MAN.— A Weak 

A sort of intermediate being betw'een Iho 
two sexes. — H-U M noLDT. 

MAN.— The Wise 

The wise man is but a clever infant 
spelling letters from a hicrograpbical pro- 
phetic book, the lexicon of which lies m 
eternity. —C ar lyll. 

MANDRAKES. — A Curious Legend about 

It was thought that this man-like rpot, 

1 wdicn lorn from the gioniid, utlcicd 
dnieks, - 

“ That living mortals hcarmg them, ran 
m.id.”— l*kOF. BaltoUR. 

MANHOOD. - The Criterion of 

The ciilcrion of true manhood is to feel 
those Jinpiessions of soinnv which it eii- 
deavouis to resist. — M li Morii. 

MANHOOD. — A True and Thorough 

Nothing can be nobler than a true and 
thorough manhood, wdierc, amid (he secluc- 
lions of sense, tlie soul still ictaiiN the 
mastery of it^ell by retaining its loyalty tv) 
(Jod. Such nitn aie always impressive : 
men like Blake, content with the softest 
plank for a pillow ; men like Havelock, 
wlio, never thinking of comfort, never 
loNt sight of duty ; men like (Irimshaw, 
who, with meat to eat that others knew 
not, would dine on a crust of bread, then 
pleaching the love of Jesus till the tears 
])loughed white channels in the grimy 
f.iccs of the Yoik shire colliers, would turn 
into his hay-loft and find it Juleu in his 
dieains; men like Milton, of ninidcnly 
punty of heart, and licMoic gi-audeur of 
I jnupose, *1 himself a true poem, that is, 
a composition of the best and houourablcst 
Ihnigs,’’ and flowing forth aceorclingly hi 
tlie stalely song which still ennobles English 
lileratine ; men like Paul, who, “ kcei>ing 
tin* body under, and bringing it into .sub- 
jection,” was enabled to bi mg myriads in 
subji cium to the Saviour, and perform those 
prodigusof daring ami devotion at which 
the woild will wonder evermore. — D r. J, 
IlAMlI.ION. 

MANIFESTOES.— War * ^ 

There are no nianifestoes like cannon 
and musketry.— Wellington, , 
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MANKIND.— The Fantastical Relations of 
By what curious links, and fantastical re- 
lations, are mankind connected toj^ether I 
At the distance of half the globe, a llindoo 
gams his support by groping at the bottom 
of the sea for the morbid concretion of a 
shell-fish, to decorate a London alderman’s 
wife.— S, Smith. 

MANKIND, — Inconsistencies of 
Mankind is made up of inconsistencies. 
— Chesterfield. 

MANKIND — Merry and Serious. * 

Mankind may be divided into the meriy 
and the serious, who, both of them, make 
u A ery good figure in the species, so long as 
they keep their respective liumoiiis fiom 
degenerating into the neigh!) uinng e\lreine; 
there being a natural tendency in the one to 
nielancholy moroseness, and in the other to 
fantastic levity. — A ddison. 

MANNERS — Beautiful in their Season 
Fvery stage of life has its own set of 
manners that is suited to it and 
becomes it. Each is beautiful in its •»ea.s )n. 
—Bp. Hurd. 

MANNERS— Defined. 

Maimers arc the shadows of virtues - S. 
Smi I H. 

MANNERS.— The Ease of 

The manners are least easy and dis- 
engaged, when the miivl, conscious and 
impatient of its imperfections, is stretching 
all its faculties to their full growth. — B p. 
ITurd. 

MANNERS.— The Effect of 

I have seen manners that make a simihi 
impression with personal lieauty, that gi\e 
the like exhilaration and refine us like that ; 
and in memorable espeiienccs they are 
suddenly belter th'iii beaulv, and make 
that superfluous and ugly. But they must 
be matked by fine perception the accpiaint- 
ance with real beauty. 'I hey must alwiys 
show control ; you shall not be facile, 
apologetic, or leaky, but king over your 
word ; and every gesture and action shall 
indicate power at rest. They must be in- 
spired by the go«>d heart. There is no 
beautifier of complexion, or form, or be- 
haviour like the wish to scatter joy, and 
n'lt pain, around us.— Emerson, 

MANNERS. — The Formation of the 

The forming the manners is as necessary 
to a finished education as furnishing the 
minds of youth,— J. Mason, 


MANNERS. -—The Importajice of 

Manners makyth man.— ‘W illiams of 
Wykeham. 

MANNERS,— Manly 

He is neither vulgar nor gented, nor any 
comnouiid of these two kinds of vulgarity. 
He has the manners of no class, but some- 
thing of quite a diflereut onlcr. His man- 
iieis are a part of his souf like the style 
of a writer of genius. His manners belong 
to fi/e inJivihiaL He makes, you think 
noilher of clown nor gentleman, but of 
M\N. — Fosier. 

MANNERS— Neglected. 

The manners, which are neglected as 
small things, aie often those which decide 
men for or against you. A slight attention 
to them woultl li.ive prevented their ill 
judgments. 'I'herc is scaiccly anything 
rc*<|iiired to be believed proud, uncivil, 
scotnful, disobliging— and still less to be 
csk'emed quite the reverse of all this. — L a 
BKijykRE. 

MANNERS.— Pleasing 

Take my word for it, pleasing manners 
aie often the colour and gilding which 
bvautify the timber image. — ScRiVER. 

MANNERS — ^Tinctured from our Own. 

All manners take a tincture from our oum. 
Or come discolour’d through our passions 
shoAvn ; 

(V fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Contracts, invests, and gives ten thousand 
dyes — P(^PF« 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS-a Century 
Ago, 

At tliat lime the dinner-table presented a 
far less splendid appearance than it does 
now. It wa.s considered to be a place in- 
lenled to hold stilid meat and pudding, 
lather Ihm flowers, fiuit, and decoiation''. 
Nor was there much glitter of plate upon 
It ; for the caily hour rendered candlestitks 
unnecessary, and silver forks had not rome 
into geneial use, while the broad roundetl 
end of the knives indicated thd substilu'e 
uhich was gcneially used instead of them. 
The dinners themselves were more homely, 
though not less plentiful and savoury; and 
the bill of fare in one house would not be 
so like that in anothci as it is now, fur 
family receipts wcrclield in high estimation. 
A grandmother of culinary talent could 
bei|iicatli to her descemhiit fame for some 
paiticiilar dish, and iniglit influence the 
family dinner for many gcnmiions. 

Dos est parent ium 

Virfui 

3SS 
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One house would pride itself on its ham, 
another on its game-pic, and a third on Us 
superior fiirmit/, or tanscy-pudding. Vege- 
tables were less plentiful and less various. 
Potatoes were used, but not so abunilantly 
as now ; and there was an idea that they 
were to be eaten only with roast meat. 
They were novelties to a tenant’s wife, who 
when advised to ])lant them in her own 
garden replied— “No, no! they are very 
well for gentry, but they must be terribly 
costly to rear.” Hut a still greater differ- 
CM)ce would be found in the furniture of the 
rooms, which would appear to us lamentably 
scanty. There was a general deficiency of 
carpeting in sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, and 
passages. A pianoforte, or rather a spinnet 
or har|')sichord, was by no means a nccessaiy 
appendage. It was to be found only whcie 
there was a decided taste for music, not 
so common then as now, or in .such great 
houses as would pi obably contain a billiard- 
table. There would often be but one sofi 
in tlie house, and that a stiff, angular, uu- 
coiTifortable arlicle. There were no deej) 
easy chairs, nor other appliances for loung- 
ing ; !or to he down, or even to lie back, 
was ii luxury permitted only to old persons 
or invalids It was said of a nobleman, a 
personal friend of (xeorge 111. and a model 
gentleman of his day, tliat he would have 
made tlie tour of Europe without c\rr 
touching the back of his travelling carriage. 
Hill perhaps we .sliould be most struck wnth 
the total absence of those eleg.inl little 
articles which now cinbdlish and encumber 
our drawing'iooin tables. We should nns.'. 
the sliding book-cases and pictui e-stands, 
the letter- weighing niacliines and envelope 
cases, the ])eriudicals and illuslraled new*i- 
j)apers — above all, the countless swarm of 
photogiaph books w’hich now threaten to 
swallow up all space. A small w'riting 
desk, with a smaller work-box, or netting- 
case, was all that e.ach young lady coii- 
tiibuled to occujiy the table ; for the large 
family work-basket, though often produced 
in the parlour, lived in the clo.sel. — 
Ar&TfN. 

MANSION.— The Old 
Now Stain’d with dews, with cobwebs darkly 
hunff, 

Cift ha.s its roof with peals of rapture rung; 
Whenround yon ample board, in due decree, 
We sweeten’d every meal with social glee : 
The heart’s light laugh pursued the circling 
jest; 

And all was sunshine in each little breast. 
*Twas here we chased the slipper by its 
sound, 

And turned the blindfold hero round and 
round. 

As o’er the dusky furniture 1 bend, 
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Each chair awakes the feelings of a fiicnd : 
The storied arras, source of fond delight. 
With old achievement chamis the wilder*d 
sight ; 

And still, with heraldry’s rich hues impress’d, 
On the dim window glows the pictured crest: 
The screen unfolds its many-colour’d chart ; 
The clock still points its moral to the heart : 
That faithful monitor ’tvvas heaven to hear ! 
When soft it spoke a promised jdeasure near : 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 
Eorgot to trace the feather’d feet of Time? 
That massive beam with curious carvings 
wrought, 

Whence the caged linnet soothed my pen- 
sive thought ; 

1'hose muskets cased w'ilh venerable nist, 
Those once-loved forms, still breathing 
through their dust, 

Still from tlic frame, in mould gigantic cast, 
Starting to life — all whisper of the past ! 

S. Roger.s. 

MARCH.— The Month of 
The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I he.ir tlie rushing of the blast, 

'I'hat thiough the snowy v.^Iley 

Ah, pa-jsing few au* they who speak — 

Wild stormy montli !— in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds arc loud and bleak, 
"rhon ait a welcome month to me. 

For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dust bring, 
And thou hast join’d the gi'iitle tram, 

And wear’sl the gentle name of Spring. 

Thou biing’st the hope of those calm skies. 
And that soft lime of .sunny showers, 
Wlicii the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 

1JRY/\N r. 

MARINER.— The Shipwrecked 

Motionless he sit.s, 
As is the rock his seat, gazing whole days 
With w’andering eye on all the w’atcry waste. 
Now striving to believe the albatross 
A sail apjiearing on tjie horizon’s verge ; 
Now vowing ne’er to cherish other htipe 
I'han hope of death. Thus pass his weary 
hours. 

Till welcome evening w^arn him that ’tis lime 
Upon tlie shell-notched calendar to mark 
Another clay, another weary clay. 

* * * But yet by him, 

The hermit of the deep, not unobserved 
The Sabbath passes. ’Tis his great delight: 
Each seventh eve, he marks the farewell ray, 
And loves, and sighs to think, - that setting 
.sun 

Is now empurpling Scotland’s mountain tops, 
Or higher risen slants atliwait her Vdlcs, 
Tintingwith yellow light the quivering tliroat 
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Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds 
below 

Chant in the dewy shade. Thus all night 

He wattes, while the rising moon describes 
The progress of the day in happier lands ; 
And now he almost fancies that he hcais 
The chiming Irom his native village chinch; 
And now he sings and fondly hopes the 
strain 

May be the same that sweet ascends at home 
In congregation full — where not without a 
tear, 

They are leniember’d, who in ships behold 
'i’hc wonders of the deep.— C1 r\iiaml. 

MARINER.— The Song of the 

A wet sheet and a >wing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast ; 

And bends the gallant mast, iny boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship dies, and lc.avts 
Old Knglaiid on the lee. 

“dll for a soft and gentle nind ! 

1 heard a fair one cry ; 

But give U) me the siuning bree/e 
And >/ihite waves heaiing high ; 

And nhile wavrs heaving high, iny boys, 
The good sliij) tight and free - 
The N\oiI(l of valeis i*, our home, 

And meriy inenaie v\c. 

There’s tempest in yon homed moon, 
And lightinng in yon cluiul ; 

And liaiK the music, maiincrs, — 

^i'lie wind is i)i[)ing loud ; 

The wind is iiiping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free — 

While the hollow o.ik our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea ! 

A. CVNN INGHAM, 
MARRIAGE. — Advice on 

An Athenian who na-. lK«>i!ating whether 
to give his daughter in marriage to a man 
of worth with a small fortune, or to a rich 
man who had no other recommendation, 
went U) consult Theinistocles on the subject. 
“1 would bestow my daughter,” s.ud 
Theniistoclcs, “ upon a man without money, 
rather than upon money without a man.” — 
Auvine. 


Never marry but for love ; but sec that 
thou luvest what is lovely. — P enn, 

MARRIAGE.— The Benefit of 

A married man falling into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one, chiefly because his 
spirits arc soothed and retrieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect, kept alive 


by finding that although all abroad be dark- 
ness and humiliation, yet llieie is a little 
work! of love at home over which he is a 
monarch. — Br. Taylor. 

MARRIAGE — without Children. 

Maniage without children is the world 
without the sun ! — Ll«lIlER. 

MARRIAGE.— An Effect of 

An idol may be undcified by many acci- 
dental i.auses. Marriage in jiarlicular is a 
kind of coiiiiter-ap<»tlic(>sis, ora deification 
iuicrterl. When a man becomes familial 
with his go(lfle^■>, she quickly sinks into a 
woman.-- Adhimin. 

MARRIAGE.— A Fruit of 

I.o\e IS often a fiuit of marriage. — 
Molierl. 

MARRIAGE.— A Happy 

A maniage of love is pleasant; a 
maniage of iiileicst — easy; and a marriage 
wheic lH>lh meet — happy. — A ddison. 

MARRIAGE. — Hesitation respecting 

Maniage is a clespeiate thing. The irogs 
ill Ksop wcie extremely wise; they hud a 
great inind to some watei ; I nt wmild not 
leap into the well, becMusc they could nol 
get out again. — SlLDiN. 

MARRIAGE — a Lawful Conjunction. 

Mariiige is a law’ful conjunction of one 
man and one woman, that lluy two may lie 
one lledi, oi, as it were, incarnated one to 
anothei -SluCK. 

MARRIAGE. — A Maiden’s Trust in 

'ilieic is no one thing more lovelv in 
tliK life, more full of Iht divine coinage, 
than when a young iii.iid m, (lom her past 
life, from her hajipy cliildhood, when she 
rambled over eveiy fiehl and moor around 
her home; when a mother anticipated he* 
wants and soothed her little caies, when 
her In others and sisters giew fn m merry 
plavmates to loving, tniMtnl friends; liom 
Christmas gatherings and romjis, the sum- 
mer festivals in bower or gaiden ; ^rom the 
rooms s.ancliflctl by the death of relatives ; 
from the secure backgrounds of liei child- 
hood, and girlhood, and maidenhood, looks 
out into the dark and unillumiiwted future 
away from all that, and yet untcrrified, un- 
daunted, leans her fair cheek uj>on her 
lover’s breast, and vv bispers “ Dc.nr lieart I 
I cannot see, but I believe 'i’he past was 
beautiful, but the future I Jun tiiist — with 
thee ! Hunt. 
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MARRIAOE.<-A Mean 

Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean 
marriage ; but having voluntarily degraded 
herseli from the station which she was 
originally entitled to hold, I would support 
her only in that which she herself had 
chosen, and would not put her on a level 
with my other daughters. You are to con- 
sider that it is our duty to maintain the 
subordination of civilized society ; and when 
there is a gross and shameful deviation from 
rank, it should be punished so as to defer 
others fiom the same perversion. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

MARRIAGE. — Personal Obligations of 

Two persons who have chosen each other 
out of all the species, with a design to be 
each other’s mutual comfort and entertain- 
ment, have, in that action, bound them- 
selves to be good-humoured, affable, dis- 
creet, forgiving, ])atient, ani joyful, wnth 
respect to each other’s frailties and perfec- 
tions to the end of their natural lives.— 
Addison, 

MARRIAGE. — Reasons for 

Frequently, if men could be catechised 
and compelled to confession, they uould 
have to own that they were marrying, not 
character and hcait, but regularily of 
feature, bloom of countenance, grace of 
figure, or a sweet voice, or a power of 
dexterous manipulation of the piano, or 
some other accomplishment or pretty trifle 
having as little permanent influence on the 
happiness of marriage ; and some would 
even have to admit that they were marry- 
ing, not the woman, but some money-bags 
she happens to possess, and were for gold 
selling themselves into a life-long slavery. 
Need I point out to men the infinite degrada- 
tion of thus diiftiiig into marriage, or of 
entering upon it for motives so inadequate ? 
Should a man marry the first female he 
meets with, as water in a gutter runs down 
the first sink it comes to? Should a man 
do that which, if It were expressed in words, 
would not be — “I take this woman to be 
my wedded wife,” but “I take this straight 
nose,” or these regular teeth,” or “these 
ringlets,” or “this pretty foot,” or “this 
musical skill,” or “ Uiese railway shares and 
scrip ” ?— Bertram, 

MARRIAGE.— Che Resemblance of 

It resembles a pair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be separated ; often mov- 
ing in oi>posite directions, yet always punish- 
ing anyone who comes between them. — S. 
BMiTH. 
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MARRIAGE.— A Second 

Disagreeable suspicions are the usual fruits 
of a second marriage. — R acine. 

MARRIAGE— like a Sky-Rocket. 

I have often thought that marriage re- 
sembled a sky-rocket. How brilliantly and 
aspiringly it commences, grasjnng another 
element in its ascent, as though this flat 
dull eailh could no^ content its aspirations, 
nor afford space for its display ! Then how 
d<izzhngly it blazes for a moment ! and that 
moment past, how one by one i(s star-like 
fires go out ! until at length down-tumbling, 
datk, and dangeious, falls back all that is 
left of the false meteor — a few floating 
ashes and a smoking stick 1— Pardoe. 

MARRIAGE.— The Time for 

The best time for marriage will be to- 
wards thirty ; for as the younger limes are 
unfit either to choose or to govern a Mdfe 
and family, so, if thou stay long, thou shall 
hardly see the education of thy children, 
who, being left to strangers, are in eflbet 
lost : and better were it to be unborn than 
ill-bred ; for thereby Ihy posterity shall 
either perish, or remain a sliame to thy 
name and family. — SiR W. Raleigh. 

MARRIAGE.— Women Fitted for 

Perhaps in a cenluiy or two, seeing that 
these .lie progi'cssive times, it will be found 
that men need, not wingless butterflies, not 
animated dolls, not miracles of house- 
keepers, but women who, while they have 
all tnie refinement and practical wisdom, 
also have their intellects infonned, their 
moral judgments enlightened, their sensi- 
bilities and affections purified and deepened, 
and who on these accounts shall be fitted 
for that “ mutual society, help, an l com- 
foit, both in prosjicrity and adversity,” 
which is the chief end of marriage. Far 
be it from me to assert that such women, in 
all stations of life, may not now be found ; 
but had the proper views of marriage their 
rightful ascendency, yet more frequently 
W'ould the world be glwificd by their pre- 
sence. — Bertram. 

MARRIAGES.— Unsuitable 

Marriages are styled matches ; yet 
amongst those many that are married, how 
few are there that are matched ! Husbands 
and wives are like locks and keys, that 
rather break than open, except die wards 
be answerable. — W. Secker. 

MARRIED.— Blessing the 

Though twain, yet one, and running to 
one goal, 

As chariot wheels, though twain, logethec 
roll ; 
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Light be your load of life, your pathway 
clear, 

Your common goal when furthest seem 
most near. — C aldwell. 


1 wish you all the joy that you can wish. 
— Shakspbare. 

MARRlED.^he Bliss of the 

There is b1i<is beyond all that the minstrel 
has told 

When two that are link'd in that hea- 
venly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never 
cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till 
they die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Wliole ages of heartless and wandering 
bliss ; 

And, oh 1 if there be an Elysian on earth, 
It is this, it is this ! — T. Moork. 

MARRIED— in Haste. 

Grief still treads upon the heels of plea- 
sure— 

Married in haste, we repent at leisure. 

CONGRKVr.. 

MARTYR. — The Chaine of the 
Ecclesiastical history mentions that a 
knight of France, when he was led with 
other martyrs to the place of execution for 
faith in (iirist, was not, Hke (he others, 
bound with cords —lie had been spared that 
degradation on account of his station in 
life. But on his way to execution, he cried 
out — ** Give me my chains loo ; let me be 
a knight of the same order as my fellow- 
martyrs.” Truly it is an honour to b' 
counted vile for Christ’s sake ! — Manton. 

MARTYR. — Coveting the Fate of a 

The fatal pile 

Would be to me a car of joyful triumph, 
Mounted more gladly than the laurelled 
hero 

Vaults to his envied seat. 

Joanna Baih ie. 

MARTYR.--The Honour of being a 

Queen Anne Boleyn, the motlier of the 
blessed Que^m Elizabeth, when she was to 
be beheaded in the Tower, thus remem- 
bered her thanks to the King From a 
private gentlewoman, he macle me a mar- 
chioness ; from a marchioness, he made me 
a queen ; ajid, now he hath left no higher 
degree of earthly honour for me, he hath 
made me a martyr.” — Sir R. Baker. 

MARTYR.— The Spirits of the 

When the mariner unilertakes a voyage, 
he is tossed on the billows of the troubled 


seas ; yet, in the midst of all, he beareth 
up his spirits with this consideration— that 
ere long he shall come into his quiet har- 
bour : so I am now sailing upon the trou- 
bled sea, but ere long my ship shall be in 
a quiet harbour; and 1 doubt not, but 
through the grace of God, I shall endure 
the storm : only I would entreat you to help 
me with your prayers. — B ilney. 

MARTYR.— A Voluntary 

We have seen one of these objects, self- 
condemned never to lie down during forty 
years, and there remained but three to com- 
plete the term. lie had travelled much, 
was intelligent and leamed, but far from 
having contracted the morosencss of the 
recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and 
a suavity and simplicity of manner in him, 
i|uite enchanting. He talked of his penance 
with no vain-glory, and of its approaching 
term without any sensation. The resting 
]iosition of this Druid \^mna-perisf\ was by 
means of a rope suspended from the bough 
of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having 
a cross-bar, on which he reclinei The 
first years of this penmee, he says, were 
dreadfully painful ; swollen limbs affected 
him to that degree that he expected death ; 
but this imjirc-ssion had long since wOni 
off. “ Even ill this is there much vanity 
and it would be a nice point to detemiinc 
whether the homage of man, or the appro- 
bation of the Divinity, most sustains the 
energies under such appalling dixiplinc.— 
Tod. 

MARTYRS.— The Heroism of 

When the executioner went behind 
]vn)me of Pmgue to set fire to the pile 
— ‘*(;ome here,” said the martyr, “and 
kindle it before my eyes ; for, if I dreaded 
such a sight, I should never have come to 
this place when I had a free opportunity 
to escape.” The lire was kindled, and he 
then sung a hymn, which was soon finished 
by the encircling flames. — Arvine. 


Bisho]) Hooper was condemned to be 
Inirned at Gloucester, in Queen Mary’s 
reign. A gentleman, with the view of in- 
ducing him to recant, said to him, — Life 
is sweet, and death is bitler.” Hooper 
replied — “The death to come is more 
bitter, and the life to come more sweet. I 
am come hither to end this life, and suffer 
death, because 1 will not gain.say the truth 
I have here formerly taught you.” When 
brought to the stake, a hox, with a pardon 
from the queen in it, was set before him. 
The detemiined mart>r cried out— “ If you 
love my soul, away with if! if you love my 
.soul, away with it 1 ” — Arvine. 
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MARTYRS.— The Names of 

Even in this world they will have their 
judgment-day, and their names, which went 
down in the dust like a gallant banner 
trodden in the mire, shall rise again all 
glorious in the sight of nations. — Mrs. 
Stowe. 

MARTYRS.— The Number of the 

According to the calculation of some, 
about two hundred thousand suffered death 
in seven ycais, under Pope Julian ; no less 
than a hundred thousand were massacred 
by the French in the space of three months; 
the Waldenses who perished amounted to 
one million ; within thirty years, the Jesuits 
destroyed nine hundred thousand ; under 
the Duke of Alva, thirty-six thousand were 
executed by the common hangman ; a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand perished in the In- 
quisition ; and a hundred and fifty thousand 
by the Irish massacie; besides the vast 
muUiturle of whom the world could never 
lie paiticularly informed, who were pro- 
scribed, banished, burned, starved, biiiied 
alive, smothered, suffocated, drowned, assas- 
sinated, chained to the galleys for life, or 
immured within the horrid walls of the 
Bastile, oi others of their thuich or state 
prisons. According to some, the whole 
number of persons massacred since the last 
few centuries, amounts to fifty millions !— 
Arvine. 

MASSACRE.— The Horrors of a 

No age was spared, nor sex, nay, no degree ; 
Not infants in the porch of life were free ; 
The sick, the old, who could but hope a day 
Longer by Nature’s bounty, not let stay ; 
Virgins and widows, mations, pregnant 
wives ; 

All died ; *twas crime enough that they 
had lives : 

To strike but only those who could do hurt, 
'Was dull and poor. Some fell to make 
the number, 

As some tlie prey. — D r. Johnson. 

MASTER. — Educating One to be his own 

I have always said that the greatest 
object in education is to accustom a young 
man gradually to be his own master. — S. 
Smith. 

MASTER.— The Last Wish of a 

Mine honest friends, 

I turn you not away ; but like a master 
Married to your good service, slay till 
death : 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no 
more, 

And the gods yield you for ’t. 

Shakspeare. 


MASTERS.— All Cannot be 

We cannot .all be master^ ' 
Nor all masters cannot he truly followed 
Shakspeare. 

MASTERS. — Servants Injure their 

From kings to cobblers 'tis the same ; — 
Bad servants wound their masters’ fame. 

Gay. 

MATERIALISTS.— The Doctrine held by 

Materialists say that the mind grows and 
dies with the body — that the mind is in- 
fantile with the infant body, — full grown 
in the adult, —wasted by disease, debilitated 
by age ; and therefore, it must be, as the 
natural sequence, annihilated by death. 
They maintain — that the analogy that sul>- 
sists between the body and the sou’, or tlie 
intimacy between tlie one and the other, 
is so entire, that we find at each step the 
mind and body going band in hand in a 
common cqiii 'M'ogressive destiny, so that 
the mind is iiif.uitilc with the infant body, 
full grown in the adult, wasted by disease, 
debilitated by age ; and therefore the pre- 
sumption is — that it dies when the body 
dies.— t'UMMING. 

MATERIALISTS. — The Insupportable 
Doctrine of the 

The doclriitc of the materialists was 
always, even in my youth, a cold, heavy, 
dull, and insupportable doctrine to me, ancl 
necessarily tending to atheism. When 1 
heard with disgust, in the dissecting-rooms, 
the plan of the physiologist, of the gradual 
secretion of matter, and its becoming en- 
dued with irritability, ripening into sensi- 
bility, and acquiring such organs as were 
necessary, by its own inherent forces, and 
at lost rising into intellectual existence, a 
walk into the green fields, or woods, by 
the banks of rivers, brought back my feel- 
ings from nature to God. I saw in all the 
powders of matter the instruments of the 
Deity; the sunbeams, the breath of the 
zephyr, awakened animation iq forms pre- 
pared by Divine Intelligence to receive it ; 
the insensate seed, the slumbering egg, 
which were to be vivified, appealed like 
the new-born animal, works of a divine 
mind ; I saw love as the creative principle 
in the material world, and this love only 
as a divine attribute.— Davy. 

MATHEMATICS.— The Study of 

If a man’s wits be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics ; for in aemonstra- 
tions, if his wit be called away never so 
little, he must begin again. — ^L ord Bacon. 
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matter.— E pistolary 

Episti^airy matter usually compriseth 
three topics news, sentiment, and puns. 
-^Lamb. 

MATTER. — The Power of Mind over 

When we consider the extent to which 
man changes the material world — ^from the 
most gigantic of his works to the most 
minute of his experiments in the laboratory 
itself, there can be no truth more evident 
than that mind moves and changes matter 
— even that frail mind which constitutes 
the man. It is no drawback to this argu- 
ment to say that matter resists and otlen 
overwhelms man, because that proves only 
that man’s power to move and change 
matter is limited. It tells us of a measuie 
to the power ; but no one will imagine tliat 
the measure of a thing annihilates the thing 
itself. Finding that m the human, and 
even in the animal sphere, the living spirit 
moves and changes matter ; and that with 
man matter is to so gieat an extent at his 
will, as Grove says, we are irresistibly led 
up to the infinitely gj eater mind in God, at 
whose rule its movements and changes must 
lie infinitely more fully than they aie at the 
will of man. It is not easy to look at a 
piece of matter and say what change man 
may not make on it. But when such is the 
<ase with the incalculably inferior mind, 
wlio shall rationally say what are, and what 
are not, the possibiluies of movement and 
change in matter which lie at the will of the 
Iiihiiite One? If we tiace ^he Instoiy of 
human discovery as to matter, we find our- 
selves in a region of facts in which we con- 
stantly seem to be about to reach a limit 
beyond which human dominion over matter 
can go no farther, but the horizon is con- 
stantly recedfing. The more we discover, 
the more wide the possibilities seem to be 
of future discovery. Who shall say what 
even man may not yet du, in the way of 
adapting the material universe to himself 
and to nis happinesss ? But all that he can 
ever do will be necessaiily only an infini- 
tesimal part of what that mind can do, to 
whose originating fiai we are compelled to 
trace the very being of the universe ; and 
this we ore compelled to do from the 
moment when we infer that matter cannot 
move or change, far less create itself. When 
we have got thus far we have made a great 
step in tlie philosophy of prayer. We are 
now in that field of control within which 
He Is a free and almighty agent who is 
requested to act in all cases of tnie prayer 
for such things as involve material changes. 
Here» however, we only glance at that 
wMdx will appear more fully afterwards. — 
PkOF. Kuk, 


MATTER. — ^The Supposed Eternity of 
The eternity of matter was the universal 
belief of the philosophers of antiquity, and, 
indeed, of most reasoning minds where the 
Bible has not b^n known. The grand 
aigumeut by which this opinion was sus- 
tained is the well-known ex nihUo nthtl fit 
— nothing produces nothing. Hence men 
inferred that not even the Deity could create 
matter out of nothing ; and therefore it 
must be eternal. —Prof. Hitchcock. 

MATTHEW.— St. ^ 

Few stars in the firmament of the Church 
shine brighter than that of St. Matthew, 
one of the twelve Apostles, and the Evan- 
gelist of what may be called the mother 
Gospel. And what was St. Matthew ori- 
ginally? A man conversant, not with rural, 
but city life ; not with contemplation, but 
with business ; not an unsophisticated fish- 
erman, like the rest of his colleagues, but a 
collector of taxes for the Homan Govern- 
ment — one >^ho sat daily at the receipt of 
custom, dnving a trade essentially secular. 
Yet God Incarnate crossed his path, and 
singled him out of the throng as one who 
should draw many souls, minted anew with 
the image and superscription of the heavenly 
King, into the licasury of God ; and sat at 
rie^t in his house m company with many 
publicans and siiineis ; and set liim uiKiii 
one of the twelve Ihioncs which Apostles 
shall visibly occupy in the regeneration of 
all thuigs j and placed mound his brow, as 
a coioncl, the I'entecostal tongue of fire. — 
Di \N Guulburn. 

MAXIM.— An Adopted 

It is their maxim— Love is love’s reward, 
Dryden. 

MAXIM.— The Definition of a 

A maxim is a conclusion upon observa- 
tions of matters of fact, and is mdfely 
speculative.— S. T. Coleridge. 

MAY. — A Morning in 

All the earth is gay : 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heait of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 
Thou happy sJiepherd boy I 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each othei make j I see 
The heavens laugh with >ou in your 
jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 
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The fttln^s of your bliss, I feel — feel 
• . .itall 

^ 0 evil <iay J if r werfc sullen 

While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning ; 

And the children are palling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines 
warm, 

And the babe leaps up on his mother’s 
^ arm 

ihcar, I hear, with joy I hear 1 

W. Wordsworth. 
MAYOR.-^i'he Title of 
This title is derived from the ancient 
word — which means-^ble or potent. 
In 1189, Richard I. changed the bailiffs 
into mayors; and tlie title of lord was 
prefixed to that of mayor in 1381, in con- 
sequence of Walworth, may 01 of London, 
having, by a blow of his dagger, felled the 
celebrated Wat Tyler to the ground, while 
in confcicnce with Richard II., in Smith- 
field.— E. Davies. 

MEALS — Eaten in Company. 

The meals which are eaten in company 
are always better digested than those which 
are taken in solitude. — D r. Comre. 

MEALS. — Temperate 

Now mark what blessings flow 
From temperate meals : and first, they can 
bestow 

That prince of blessings— health. 

Horace. 

MEAN.— The Golden 
The man, within the gulden mean 
Who can ins boldest wish contain, 
Securely views the ruin’d cell 
Where soidid want and sorrow dwell, 
And, in himself serenely great, 

Declines an envied room of state. 

llORACl!.. 

MEANS. — Conduct respecting 
I would neither have you be idle in the 
medbs, nor make an tdol of the means. 
Though it be the mariner’s duty to weigh 
his anchor, and spread his sails ; yet lie 
cannot make his vopgc until the winds 
blow. The pipes will yield no conveyance, 
unless the springs yield their concurrence. — 
W. Secker. 

MEAN S. — Demoralizing 
No moral end can be obtained by demo- 
ralizing means.— B urritt. 

MEANS.— Fair and Spotless 
Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defend^ 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his 
ends.— W. Wordsworth. 
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MBA8URE8;--^Changing 
Changing hands without changing mea- 
sures, is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should 
change his doctors and not his diet.— S A- 

VILLE, 

MEASURES-^not Men. 

Measures, not men, liave always been my 
mark.— Goldsmith. 

MEDAL.' — Tbe Faithfulneaa of the 

llie medal, faithful to its chaige of fame, 
Through climes and ages bears each form 
and name : 

In one short view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie ; 
With sharpen’d sight, pale antiquaries pore, 
Th’ inscription value, but the rust adore ; 
This, the olue varnish, that, the grot n en- 
dears, 

The sacred rust of twice ten bundled 
years. — T rior, 

MEDIATOR.— The 

By M'ay of eminence, Christ is called — 
The Mediator.— Dk. Werster. 

MEDIATOR.- The Definition of a 

A mediator is a middle person, who steps 
an between two parlies whore there has been 
disagreement ; and his w oik is to effect 
reconciliation.— D r. R. Newton. 

MEDICINES.— Aversion to 

“ It is almost beyond my power to take 
medicines,” said Napoleon. “The aver- 
sion 1 feel fdt them is almost inconceivable. 
I exposed myself to dangers with indif- 
feience ' I saw death witliout emotion ; but 
I cannot, notwithstanding all my efforts, 
approach my lips to a cup containing the 
slightest preparation. True it is that I am 
a s])oiJed child, who has never had anything 
to do with physic.”— Dr. Antommarchi. 

MEDICINES.— The Best 
Joy, temperance, and repose.— LOGAU. 

MEDIOCRITY — not to be Endured. 

There are ceitain things in which medio- 
crity is not to be endured, such as poetry, 
music, painting, public speaking. — La 
BRUYfiRL. 

MEDIOCRITY.— An Honest. 

Let me be neither happy nor unhappy^ 
that is— neither rich nor poor : I take 
sanctuary in an honest mediocrity.— L a 
BRUYiKE. 

MEDITATION.— Acquiring the Habits of 

To set about acquiring the habits of 
meditation late in life, is l2:e getting into a 
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go-cart with a grey beard, arid learning to 
walk when we have lost the uskC of our 
legs. — B olingbroKe. 

MEDITATION.— The Beneflta of 

By meditation we ransack our deep and 
false hearts, find out ouf secret enemies, 
buckle with them, expel them, arm our- 
selves against their re-entrAn<?e. By this we 
make use of all good means, fit ourselves t(» 
all good duties ; by this wc descry our weak- 
nesses, obtain rediess, prevent temptations, 
cheer up oilr solitariness, temper our occa- 
sions of delight, get more light into our 
knowledge, more heat to our affections, 
more life to our devotion. By this we see 
our Saviour with Steplien, we talk with 
(5od as Moses did, and by this we are 
ravishetl 'with blessed Paul into Paiadme, 
and see that heaven we aie loath to leave, 
but cannot utter. — Br. IT VLL. 

MEDITATION— Defined. 

Meditation is partly a passive, paitly an 
active stale. Whoever has pondcicd loin^ 
over a plan which he is anxious to accom- 
plish, without distinctly seeing at fust the j 
way, knows what meditation is. The sub- 
jc<'t itself presents itself in Icisur^niomcnts 
spontaneously ; but then all this sets ihc 
mind at work — contriving, imagining, re-* 
jec ting, modifying. It is in this way that one 
of the gieatesl of English tngiiieeis, a imn 
uncouth and unaccustomed to regular dis- 
cipline of mind, is said to have accom- 
plished his most marvellous Iriuiiiphs. lie 
tliiew bridges over almost impracticable 
torrents, and pierced the eternal mimnlains 
for his viaducts Sometimes a dilhciiliy 
brought all the work to a pause ; then he 
would shut himself up in his loom, cat 
nothing, speak to no one, abandon himself 
intensely to the contemplation of that on 
which his heart was sot ; and at the en<l of 
two or three days, would come forth seicuc 
and calm, walk to (he spot, and quietly 
give orders which seemed the of 

superhuman kituition. This was medita- 
tion.— F. W. Rgiii:rts(»xV. 

MEDITATION.— The Enjoyment of 
Last night when w ith a draught from that 
cool fountain 

I had my wholesome sober supper crown’d; 
As is my stated custom, forth I walk’d 
Beneath the solemn gloom and glittering sky, 
To fc'ed my soul with prayer and meditation ; 
And thus to inward haimony composed, 

Tliat sweetest music of the grateful heart, 
"Wliose each emotion is a silent hymn, 

I to my couch retired. —Mallet. 

MEDITATION.— The Ultimate Use of 

At the end of your meditation, gather up 
the chief practical lessons, and imprint them 


on yoMjt memory. As a writer quaintly 
says— * Make a bouejuet of the best thoughts 
you have met with in your meditations, ktid 
take it with you to* refiesb yourself with 
dming the daf.”— How. 

MEED. — ^Rourable 

^ Thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable meed. 

Shakspeare. 

MEEK. — The Blessing of the 

Tt is in the lowly valley that the sun’s 
warmth it truly genial ; unless, indeed, 
Ihcie aie mountains so clo^c and abrupt as 
to overshadow it. Then noisome vapours 
may be bred theie: but otherwise in the 
1 alley may wc behold the meaning of the 
wonderful blessing bestowed upon the 
meek, tliat they shall inherit the earth. 
It is theirs for this ve^ reason — because 
they do not seek it. They do not exalt 
ihcir heatls like icebergs, which by-the-bye 
are driven aw ay from earth, and cluster, or 
r.ilhcr jostle, aiound the pole ; but they 
I flow along the earth huniblv and silently; 
< and wdieicvci they flow% they bless it ; and 
so all its beauty and all its richne-.s is 
leflccted in their pure, calm, peaceful 
bosoms — Aiiv. llARfu 

M EEKNESS— Defined. 

A bov was once asked what meekness 
w'^as He thought for a moment and said - 
“ Mtrkiicss gives smooth answers to rough 
questions.” — M rs. lUi rotiR. 

MEEKNESS.— The Excellency of 

Tlie Iw’o goats that met upon the narrow 
biidgc, w'luc both in danger had they 
I qu.ii relied, but they were both preserved 
' by the condescension of one th.nt lay down, 
and let the other go over him. It is the 
evil tendency of passion that it turns our 
fi lends into enemies; but it is the exeeb 
leiKy of meekness that it converts our 
enemies into friends, which is an effectual 
w^ay of conquering tliem. — M. Henry. 

MEEKNESS.— The Flower of 

The flower of meekness gro'vs on a stem 
of grace.— J. Montgomery. 

MEEKNESS— Inculcated. 

To Christian meekness sacrifice thy spleen, 
And strive thy neighbour’s w^eaknesses to 
screen.— Smollett. 

MEETING.— The Joys of 

The joys of met ting pay the pangs of 
absence ; 

Else w ho could Ixar it ?— Rowe, 
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MEBTZNQ-PLACE.— The Final 

Where a blasted world shall brighten 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 

And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendour here : — 
Where earth’s baiTcn vales shall blossom, 
Putting on their robe of green, 

And a purer, fairer Eden 

Be where only wastes have been : — 
Where a King in kingly glory. 

Such as earth has never known, 

Shall assume the righteous sceptre. 

Claim and wear the holy crown : — 
Brotlier 1 we shall meet and rest, 

’Mid the holy and the blest. 

Dr. Bonar. 

MELANCHOLY— a Characteristic. 

Melancholy is a characteristic of all pro- 
found natures. — D r. Vinkt. 

MELANCHOLY.— Divers Forms of 
I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation ; nor the musician’s, 
which is fantastical ; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud ; nor the soldier’s, which is 
ambitious ; nor the lawyer’s, which is po- 
litic ; nor the lady’s, which is nice ; nor 
the lover’s, which is all these : but it is a 
melancholy of mine own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects; 
ami indeed, the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, in which iny often rumination 
wiaps me in a most humorous sadness. — 
SilAKSHEARE. 

MELANCHOLY— an Enemy. 

Melancholy is an enemy to gifts and 
grace, n great friend to unbelief, as I have 
often found in my experience. — Boston. 

MELANCHOLY.— The Glance of 

I'be glance 

Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 

What is it but the telescope of truth, 
Which strijis the distance of its fantasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Makmg tlu cold reality too real ? — Byron. 

MELANCHOLY.— The Sweet Notes of 

With eyes uprais’d, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
l^otir’d through the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul ; 

And dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 

Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond 
delay. 


Round an holy calm diffusing. 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

Collins* 

MELODY.— A Simple 

That simple melody 

Comes on the heart like infant innocence — 
Pure feeling pure. — P. J. Bailey. 

MEMORIES. — Fragrant 

L»ong, long be my heart with such memories 
fill’d, 

Like the vase in which roses have once been . 
distill’d ! 

You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still — T. Moore. 

MEMORIES.— Powerful 

Dr. Johnson, it is said, never forgot any- 
thing that he harl seen, heard, or read. 
Burke, Clarendon, Gibbon, Locke, Tiliot- 
son, were all distinguished for strength of 
memory. When alluding to this subject, 
Sir Willim^i Hamilton observes — For intel- 
lectual power of the highest order, none 
were distinguished above (xrotius and Pas- 
cal ; and Grotius and Pascal forgot nothing 
they had ever read or thought. X.eibnitz 
and Euler were not less celcbritcd for their 
intelligence than for their memory ; and 
both could repeat the whole of the iEneid. 
Donellus knew the Conms Juris by heart ; 
and yet he was one of the profoundest and 
most original speculators in jurisprudence. 
Ben Jonson teas us, that he could repeat 
all that he had ever written, and whole 
books that he had read. Themistocles 
could call by their names the twenty thou- 
sand citizens of Athens. Cyrus is reported 
to have known the name of every soldier in 
lii-» army. Ilortensgis (after Cicero, the 
greatest orator of Rome), after sitting a 
wliole day at a public sale, correctly enun- 
ciated from memory all the things sold, their 
prices, and the nan)e$ of their purchasers. 
Niebidur, the historian, was not less distin- 
guished for his memory than for his acute- 
ness. In Ins youth he was employed in one 
of the public offices of Denmark. Part of 
a book of accounts having been destroyed, 

, he restored it by an effort of memory. — 
Dr. F, Winslow. 

MEMORIES.— Short 

Great wits have short memories,” is a 

J irovcrb, and as such has undoubtedly some 
oundation in nature. The case seems to be 
— ^that men of genius forget things of com- 
mon concem, unimportant facts and circum- 
stances, which make no slight impression in 
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every-day minds. But sure it will be found 
that all wit depends on memory ; that is — 
on the recollection of passatjes either to 
illustrate or contrast with any i)resent occa- 
sion. It is probably the fate of a common 
understanding — to forg«*t the very things 
which the man of wit remembers. But an 
oblivion of those things which almost every 
one remembers, renders his case the more 
remarkable, and thus explains the mystery. 
— Shenstone. 

MEMORY. — The Advantages of 
Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns 
below, 

To soothe and soften all the cares we know ; 
Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm. 
When nature fades, and life forgets to charm ; 
What softened views thy ma^c glass reveals. 
When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twi- 
light steals ! 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 
I^ng on the wave mflccted lustres plav ; 
Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned, 
Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

S. Rogers. 

MEMORY.— A Bad 

A gentleman had so bad a memory, and 
so circumscribed, that he scarce knew what 
he read. A friend knowing this, lent him 
the same book to read seven tiinc.s over; 
and being asked aftei wards how he liked it, 
replied—** I think it is an admirable pro- 
duction ; but the author sometimes repeats 
the same things. "—T iu^ijauLT, 

MEMORY.— Definitions of 

Memory is the scribe of the soul. — 
Aristotle. 

Memory is the conservative faculty. — 
Sir Hamilton. 


Memory .is the custodier of the collected 
treasures.- Dr. J. Hamilton. 

MEMORY-^A Friend and a Foe. 

Memory is the friend of wit, but the 
treacherous ally of invention. — C olton. 

MEMORY. — The Life and Death of 
Of all the faculties of the mind, memory 
is the first that flourishes, and the first that 
dies.— Colton, 

MBMORY^not to be Over-Filled. 

Memory is like a purse ; if it be over- 
full, that It cannot be shut, all will dnm 
out of it. Marshal thy notions into haiia- 
some method. A man will carry twitt 
more weight, trussed and packed up in 
bundles, than when it lies untowardly 
flapping and hanging about his shouldera 
—Dr. Fuller. 


MEMORY.— The Pleaaurea of 

Hail, Memory, bail! in thy exhauslless 
mine, 

From age to age, unnumbered treasures 
shine ! 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call 
obey. 

And place and lime are subject to thy 
sway ! 

Thy ])lea&ures most we feel when most 
alone, — 

The <Mily pleasures we can call our own : 
Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions 
die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo ! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of 
Power, 

Snatch the rich relies of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her 
flight, 

Pour ix)und her path a stream of living 
light ; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of 
rest. 

Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are 
blest !— S. Rogers. 

MEMORY.— A Strong 

Exijerience teaches that a strong memory 
is often joined to a weak judgment — 
Montaigne, 

MEMORY.— The Way to Store the 

The best w'ay to remember a thing is 
thoroughly to understand it, and often to 
recall it to mind. By reading continually 
with great attention, and never passing a 
passage without understanding and consi- 
dering it well, the memory will be stored 
with knowledge ; and things will occur at 
times when we want them, though we can 
never recollect the passages or from whence 
we draw our ideas. — T lusler* 

MEN— but Children. 

Men are but children of a larger growih. 
— Dryden. 

How many superior men are children 
more than once in a day 1 — Napoleon I. 

MEN. — Conceited 

Conceited men often seem a harmless 
kind of men, who, by an overweening self- 
respect, relieve others from the duty of 
respecting them at all. — H. W. Beecher. 

MEN.— Great ^ 

The great men of history are commonly 
made by the great occasions they fill. 
are the men who had faith to meet such 
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occasions, and therefore the occasion'? 
marked them, called them to come and he 
what the successes of their faith would 
make them. — B ushnkll. 

MEN.— Insane 

Every man is a divinity in disguise, a god 
playing the fool. It seems as if heaven had 
sent its insane angels into our world as to 
an asylum. And here they Avill break out 
into their native music, and utter at in- 
tervals the words they have heard in hea- 
ven ; then the mad fit returns, and they 
mope and wallow like dogs !— Emlrson. 

MEN— Meteor-Like. 

(heat m?n are like meteors, which shine 
and consume themselves lo enlighten the 
eaith.— N apoleon 1 

MEN.— Self-Made 

Columbus w’as a weaver. Franklin was 
a journeyman prinloi. Massillon, as well 
as hi etcher, arose amidst the humbhst 
vocations. Nubuhr was a peasant. Si\tus 
V. was employed in keeping swine. Rollin 
was the son of a cutler. Fergn-ion and 
Hums, Scottish poets, were— the foimcr a 
ploughman, the latter a shepherd. Assop 
was a slave. I Tomer was a beggar. Daniel 
Defoe was ajipreiiticed to a hosier. De- 
iDOsfheucs was the son of a cutler. Virgil 
was the son of a baker. ITogarth was an 
engraver of pewter pots. Clay wa.s an ap- 
prentice to a silk mercer. Den Jonson was 
a bricklayer. Porson was the son of a 
parish clerk. Pridcaux w^as employed lo 
sweep Exeter College. Akenside was the 
son of a butcher. Pope was the son of a 
meichant. Cervantes was a private sol- 
dier. Giflbid and Lloomficld weie shoe- 
makers. Howard was apprenticed lo a 
grr)C(T. Halley was the son of a soap-lioiler. 
Sir Richard Arkwright was a barber for a 
number of years. Delzoni was the son of 
a barber. Black si one was the sjm of a 
lincndraper. Blacklock was in a distressed 
state of ])overty. Buchanan was a private 
sohlier. Butler was the son of a farmer. 
Canova was the .son of a stone-cutter. Sir 
Humphry Davy was the son of a carver. 
Dodsiey was a stocking-weaver. Haydn 
was the son of a poor cartwright. ller- 
schel w'as the son of a musician. Johnson 
w'as the son of a bookseller. Milton was a 
schoolmaster. Allan Ramsay was the son 
of a miner. Parks was the son of a small 
grocer. Raflaeilc was the son of a peasant. 
Richardson was the son of a joiner. — W. 
Ander&on. 

MEN* — ^The Sneers of 

What would the nightingale care if the 
toad des^sed her singing ? She would still 


sing on, and leave the cold toad to his dark 
shadows. And what care I for the sneers 
of men who grovel upon earth ? I will still 
.sing on in the ear and bosom of God. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

MEN— the Sport of Circumstances. 

Men are the spart of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the s])ort of men. 

Byron. 

MEN. — Superficially Entertaining 

Some men are very entertaining for a 
first interview ; but after that they are ex- 
hausted, and run out ; on a second meeting 
we shall find them very flat and monoto- 
nous ; like hind-oi-gans, we have heard all 
their tunes ; but unlike tliose instruments, 
they are not neu -b irrelled so easily.— 
Colton. 

MEN — who Support a Bad Cause. 

There are some mjen who continue to 
astonish and please the world, even in the 
supi oit of a bad cau-*c. They arc mighty 
in their fallacies, and beautiful in their 
eriors. — S. SMITH. 

MEN. — Tall, Short, and Moderate 

Men of evtiaoid inary tallness, though 
otherwise little deserving, arc made porters 
to lords, anfl those of unusual littleness are 
made ladies’ ihvai fs, whilst men of moderate 
stature may want masters : thus many, 
notorious for extremities, may find favourers 
to prefer them, whilst moderate men, in the 
middle course, may want any to advance 
them.— Dr. Fuilkr. 

MEN. — Two Kinds of Successful 

Thcie arc but two kinds of men who 
succeM as jmblic characters men of no 
jiriiiciple, but of great talent, and men of 
no talent, but of one principle,— that of 
obedience to their superiors, —toL ton. 

MEN.— The Virtues and Vices of 

Men have their virtues, Iheir vices, their 
heroism, their perveVseness ; they possess 
and exercise all that is good and all that is 
bad in this world.— Napoleon I. 

MEN.— Unmarried 

Unmarried men are best friends, best 
masters, l>est servants ; but not always best 
subjects ; for they are light to run away ; 
and almost all fugitives are of that con- 
dition.— Lord Bacon. 

MERCHANT. — The Oentlemanlineas of the 

A true-bred merchant is the best gentle- 
man in the nation : in knowledge, in man- 
mers, in judgment, he outdoes many of the 
nobility. — D efoe. 
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MERCHANT. — ^The Varied Fortune of the 

The restless merchant, he that loves to steep 
His brains in wealth, and lays his soul to 
sleep 

In bags of bullion, sees th* immortal crown, 
And min would mount, but ingots keep him 
down ! 

He brags to-day, perchance, and begs to- 
morrow : 

He lent but now, wants credit now to 
borrow. 

Blow, winds, the treasure *s gone, the mer- 
cliant ’s broke ; 

A sL'ive to silver *s but a slave to smoke. 

F. QuARLrs. 

MERCHANTS — Live upon Confidence. 

There is no class in society who can so 
ill aflbrd to undermine the conscience of the 
community, or to set it loose from its moor- 
ings in the elenwl sphere, as merchants, 
who live upon confidence and credit. Any- 
thing which wakens or paralyses this, is tak- 
ing l)eams from the foundations of tlie mer- 
chant’s own warehouse. — H. W. BfI'CHKR. 

MERCIES- are Manifold. 

As John Bunyan says, all the flowers in 
God’s garden arc double ; there is no single 
mercy; nay, they are not only double 
flowers, but they are manifold flowers, 
'rhere are many flowers upon one stalk, and 
many flowers in one flower. You shall 
iliink you have but one mercy, but you 
shall find it to be a whole flock of mercie-.. 
Our beloved is unto us a bundle of mynh, 
a cluster of camphire. When you lay hold 
upon one golden link of the chain of grace, 
you pull, pull, pull, but lo ! as long as your 
hand can draw, tliere are fresh “linked 
sweetnesses ” of love still to come. Mani- 
fold mercies ! Like the drops of a lustre, 
which reflect a rainbow of colours when 
the sun is glittering upon them, and each 
one, when turned in uiflerent wmys, from 
its prismatic form, shows all the varieties 
of colour, so the mercy of God is one and 
yet many, the same, yet ever changing, a 
combination of all Inc Iwauties of love 
blended harmoniously together. 

Spurgkon. 

MERCIES.— The Way to Increase 

To bless God for mercies, is the way to 
ncrease them. — W. Secker. 

MERCY. — The Becoming Grace of 
No ceremony that to great ones *longs, — 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed 
sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s 
robe,— 

Become them with one half so good a grace 
Ai mercy does. — SirAESPEARS. 


MERCY.— The Day of 

The day of mercy has an evening, when 
the light of it begins to vanish away, and a 
night beyond— after which— when coraeth 
morning ?— Dr. Raleigh. 

MERCY— Defined. 

Mercy is the forgiveness of an injury ; 
mercy is the pardon of a sinner. Smiling 
when justice frowns, and extending her 
favours out and Ijeyoiid those who are 
merely wilhoul merit, she bestows them on 
those who are full of demerit. On her 
^wings nnn rises to his loftiest elevation, 
and makes his nearest approach and 
similitude to (5od.— Dr. GuTHRiE. 

MERCY. — The Divine Characteristics of 

Mercy is an essential perfection of the 
Deity. Hence, in Scripture language, He 
is spoken of as being •‘]denteous in mercy,” 
“great in mercy,” and “rich in mercy.” 
Dryden even affirms — that “ sweet mercy ” 
is IJis “dai ling attribute.” And, in truth, 
it would appear so ; for in the one hundred 
and thirty-sixth Rsalm, “ His mercy” is 
said to be the grand motive of all ITis 
varied gooilness to man. Six-aud-twenty 
limes this precious fad is asserte i therein ! 
And does not human experience, world- 
wide, most emphatically confirm it? Asa 
mighty river, Ills loving-kindness is ever 
flowing towards us. We can no more drain 
it, than we can the divine and everlasting 
source whence it springs. And it is as 
free as it is exhaust less. Like the air, 
which penetrates eveiy dwelling indepen- 
dent of the status of its habitant, it comes 
to all without fee oi reward. The earth 
is full of tlie mercy of the Lord.” — Dr. 
Davils. 

MERCY.— The Door of 

The door of mercy has hinges, and it may 
be shut, and then locked with the adaman- 
tine key of justice. — D r. Raleigh. 

MERCY — a Good Servant. 

Mercy is .so good a servant, that it wiU 
never suffer its master to die a beggar, — W. 
Secker. 

MERCY, — Showing and Receiving 

He that showeth mercy when it may be 
best spared, will receive mercy when it shall 
be most needed. — W. Secker. 

MERCY.— The Unstrained Quality of 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppelh, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice hless’d ; 
It blesscth him that gives, and him that 
takes : 

?f»1 
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Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch bc^er than his 
crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

SHAKsn ARE.<^ 

MERCY.—The Want of 

He shall never want mercy who does not 
wanton with mercy. — W. Secker. 

MERIT. —Deserved 

Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

( )h that estates degrees nnd offices, 

Were not derived corruptly 1 and that clear 
honour 

Were purchased by the meiit of the 
wearei I 

I low many then .should cover tliat stand 
bare ! 

I low many be commanded that command 1 
SlIAkSPKARE, 

MERIT.— Distinguished 

Distinguished merit will ever rise superior 
to oppression, and will draw lustre from re- 
proach. The vapours which gather round 
the rising sua, and follow him lu his course, 
seldom fail at the close of it to foim a 
magnificent theatre for his reception, and 
to invest with variegated tints and with a 
softened effulgence the luminary which they 
cannot hide. — R, Hall. 

MERIT.— Real 

Real merit is not in the success, but in 
the endeavour. — P unsiion. 

MERIT- -should be Rewarded. 

Merit, however inconsiderable, should be 
sought for and rewatded. — Napoleon 1 . 

MERITS.— Pereonal 

On their own merits modest men are 
dumb.— G. CoLMAN. 

M ERRY.— Perpetually 

When faith heals the conscience, and 

g race husheth the affections, and composeth 
I within, what should ail such a man not 
to be pe^etnally merry ?— Trapp. 


METAPHOR.— The Pre-eminence of 
Metaphor is the figure most suitable for 
the orator, as men find a positive p'casure 
in catching resemblances for themselves. — 
Aristotle. 

METAPHYSICIANS.— The Power and 
Weakness of 

Metaphysicians can unsettle things, but 
they can erect nothing. 'Lhey can pull 
down a church, but they cannot build a 
hovel.— K. Cecil. 

METAPHYSICS.— Pu22led with 
Most men lake least notice of uhat is 
plain, as if that were of no use ; but puzzle 
their thoughts, ami lose themselves in those 
vast depths and abysses which no human 
undersUnding can fathom. — SliEKLOCK. 

METAPHYSICS— a Science. 

Metaphysics, in whatever latitude the 
term be taken, is a science or complement 
of sciences exclusively occupied with mind. 
—Sir W. Hamimon. 

METAPHYSICS.— The Tendency of 

Metaphysics tend only to benight the 
understanding in a cloud of its own making, 
to lose it in a labyrinth of its own con- 
trivance. — D r. Knox. 

METEORS.— The Lustre of 

While meteors kceji above in the firma- 
ment, they yield a plca.sing lustre ; but 
when they decline, and fall to the earth, 
they come to nothing. — W* Secker. 

METHOD — the Hinge of Business. 

Mctliod is the very hinge of business. 

II. More. 

METHOD.— The Importance of 

From the cotter’s hearth, or the workshop 
of the artisan, to the palace or the arsenal, 
the fiist merit, that which admits neither 
substitute nor e(|uivalent, is— that everything 
is in its place. Where th^ charm is wanting, 
eveiy other mciit either loses its name, or 
becomes an additional ground of accusation 
and* regret. Of one by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we say proverbially, he is like 
clockwork. The resemblance extends be- 
yond the point of regularity, and yet falls 
short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at 
once divide and announce the silent and 
otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time. 
But the man of methodical industry and 
honourable pursuits does more : he realizea 
its ideal divisions, and gives a character and 
individuality to its moments. If the jkUe 
are described as killing time, he ma^ be 
justly said to calLit into life and moral 
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being, while he makes it the distinct object 
not only of the consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He organizes the hours, and 
gives them a soul ; and that, the very es- 
sence of ^hich is to fleet away, and ever- 
more to have hem^ he takes up into his own 
permanence, and communicates to it the 
imperishableness of a spiritual nature. Of 
the good and faithful servant whose ener- 
gies, thus directed, are thus methodised, it 
is less truly affirmed that he lives in time 
than that time lives in him. His days, 
months, and years, as the stops and punc- 
tual marks in the records of duties per- 
formed, will survive the wreck of worlds, 
and remain extant when time itself shall 
be no more !— S. T. Coi eridge. 

METHOD. — Progress in 

All method is a rational progress^a pro- 
gress towaidanend. — S ir W. Hamieion. 

METHOD.— Slaves to 

Of method this may be said -if we make 
it our slave, it is well, but it is bid if we 
aie slaves to method. A gentleman once 
told me— that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author 
or other, and on no account to fall shoit of 
that number, nor to exceed it I silently 
set him down for a man who might have 
taste to read something worth writing, but 
who never could have genius himself to 
write anything worth reading — Colton. 

MIDNIGHT.— The Moon and Stars at 

*Tis midnight : on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light. 

So wikfly, spiritually bright ! — B yron. 

MIDNIGHT.— The Terrible Actualities of 

*Tis now the noon of night ; yet timid sleep 
To me brings not the opiate of repose ; 
And restless Fancy points my thoughts to 
those 

Who at this hour a gloomy reckoning keep; 
Like sullen sentinels, how mihutes creep ! 

I see the robber at the widow’s door ; 

The murd'rer with his hands fiesh dyed in 
gore; 

Tlie wretch whom frightful ruin wakes to 
weep 1 

The villain plotting to oppress the ]ioor ; 
The traitoiv brooding o’er some fell design : 
The prisoner breaking from bis dark con- 
fine; 

The heart that’s broken to be healed no 
more: 

Theeg their lone vigils keep at this still hour. 
Nor wod^ or vainly woo, O sleep ! thy 
posier 1 — Millhouw. 


MIDITIA.— The 

The whole body of the militia has been 
denounced by some peace-at-any-price poli- 
ticians as a national burden from wbicn we 
derive no national advantage. But this is 
an assertion without proof. True, the 
expense is great ; but let the time come, 
and no doubt British hearts will, as they^ 
have ever done, prompt to dee is of valour 
which will be alike the glory of their arms 
and the boast of the people. — Dr. Davies, 

MILLENNIUM.— Animal Lifs during the 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the ver- 
dant mead, 

And 1) >ys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 
The steel and lion in one crib shall meet, 
And haimless serpents lick the pilgrim’s 
feet ; 

The smiling infant in his hand shill take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 
Pleased, the giecn lustre of the scales 
survey, 

And with their foiky tongues shall inno- 
cently play. — P ope. 

MILLENNIUM.— The Blessedneas of the 

Then shall, gorgeous as a gem. 

Shine thy mount, Ternsalem ; 

'riicn slnll in the desert rise 
Fmits of more than Paradise ; 

Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God ; 

Till are dried the martyr’s te?rs 
Through a glorious thousand years I 

Croly. 

MILTON,— John 

Prom childhood he had listened to the 
sounds of the organ ; doubtless himself often 
gave breath to the sound-board with his 
hinds on the lever of the bellows, while his 
father’s 

Volant touch, 

Instinct through all proportions low and 
high, 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant 
fugue ; 

and the father’s organ-harmony we yet 
hear in the son’s verse as in none but his. 
Those organ-sounds he has taken for the 
very breath of his speech, and articulated 
them.. lie had education and leisure, free- 
dom to think, to travel, to observe ; he was 
more than thirty before he had to earn a 
mouthful of bread by bis own labour 
Rushing at length into freedom’s battle, he 
stooc in its storm with his hand on the 
wheel of tfie nation’s ruddei, shouting manv 
a Ixild word for God and the Truth, until, 
fulfilled of experience as of knowledge* 

I God set up before him a canvas of utter 
darkness ; he had to fill it unth creatures 
B 369 
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of radiance. God blinded him with His 
handy that, like the nightingale, he might 
** sing darkling.’* Beyond all, his life was 
pure from his childhood, without which 
such poetry as his could never have come to 
the birth. ' It is the pure in heart who shall 
see God at length ;~the pure in heart who 
now hear his harmonies. Mure than all 
7 et, he devoted himself from the first to the 
will of God, and his prayer that he might 
write a great poem was heard. 

The unity of his being is the strength of 
Millon. He is harmony, sweet and bold, 
throughout. Not Philip Sidney, not George 
Herbert, loved words and their melodies 
more than he j while in their use he is more 
serious than either, and harder to please, 
uttering a music they have rarely ap- 
proached. Yet even when speaking with 
“ most miraculous organ,” with a grandeur 
never heard till then, he overflow s in speech 
more like that of other men than theirs— 
he utters himself more simply, straightfor- 
wardly, dignifiedly, than they. H is modes 
are larger and more human, more near »<) 
the forms of primary thought. Faithful 
and obedient to his ait, lie sjiends his power 
in no diversions. lake Shakspeare, he can 
be silent, never hesitating to sweep aw’ay 
the finest lines should tlie> mar the intent, 
proCTess, and flow of his poem F.veu 
while he sings most abandonodly, it is ever 
with a care of his speech, it is evci wdih 
or Icred words ; notone shall dull the clarity 
of his verse by unlicensed, that is, needless 
presence. But let not my rciulei fancy that 
this implies laborious iiUerantt and strained 
endeasour. It is wiakncss cml) w'hith by 
the agony of visible effort (.idimces the 
magnitude of \ictor\. The ti.nned athlete 
will move with the niaiv of a ilidd, loi he 
has not to seek how to effect that winch he 
means to iierffirm. Milton has only to lake 
good heed, and with no greater elforl than 
It costs the ordinary man to a\uid talking 
like a foed, he sing.s like an archangel.— Dr. 

MAbliON M I). 

lie rode sublime 

Upon the scraiih- wings of ^tcslasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy : 

He ]iass’d the flaming bounds (»f Space and 
Time, 

The living throne, the sapphire-blare, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 

He saw ; but, bkisted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night — T. GRAY. 
MIMIC.--A Good 

To be a good mimic requires great 
powers great acuteness of observation, 
great retention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs to represent what is I 
ob8erved.-*-DR. Johnson. 

3>o 


MIND.— Absence of 

Robert Sim son used to sit at his open 
window on the ground-fioor, os deep in 
geometry as a Robert Simson ought to be. 
There lie would be accosted bv a begrar ; 
he would rouse himself, hear a few words of 
the story, make his donation and dive. 
Some wags one day stopped a mendicant on 
his. w'ay to the window with Now ! do as 
we tell you, and you will get something 
from that gentleman, and a shilling from us 
besides. 11c will ask you who you are, and 
yon will say Robert Simson, son of John 
Simson, of Kirtoiihill.” The man did as 
he was bid. Simson gave him a coin, and 
dropped off. He soon roused himself, and 
said— “ Robert Simson ! son of John Sim- 
son, of Kirtonhill ! why that is myself ! 
That man must be an impostor ! ” — 
Brougham. 

MIND. — The Advance of the 
The mind is continually labouring lo 
advance, step by step, through successive 
gradations of excellent e towards perfection, 
which is dimly seen at a great thougli not 
hopeless distance, and which we must 
always follow because we never can attain ; 
but the 5'ursuit rewards iisclf ; one truth 
teaches another, and our store is always in- 
creasing, though nature can never be ex- 
hausted.— S ir J. Rlvnolds. 

MIND. — The Amusement of the 
Whatever be the amusements you choose, 
return not slowly fiom those of the bo«ly to 
the mintl ; exercise the latter night and day. 
The mind is uoiiiished at a cheap rate; 
nciilier cold nor lieat, nor age itself, can in- 
tcirupt this exercise; give, therefore, all 
your cares to a possession which aniclioiates 
even in its old age. — S kneca. 

MIND.— A Beautiful 
Too rarely is a beautiful mind the lowly 
tenant of a beautiful body. — J. A. Jamls. 

MIND. — The Capacitieaof the 
As spiritual beings, we have capacities lo 
visit scenes and perspns separated from us 
by countless • leagues t mind defies both 
time and space. On the wings of thought 
It can cross centuries in a moment, and 
visit scenes which no human eye hath seen. 
— J)R Thomas. 

MIND. — A Contented 

Obscured life sits down a type of bliss ; 

A mind content both crown and kingdom 
is. — G reene, 

MIND. — The Contraction of the 
He who cannot contract the sight of his 
mind as well as dilate it, wants a great 
talent iu life.— L ord Bacon. 
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MIND.— The Decay of the 
The vigour of the mind decays with that 
of the body ; and not only humour and in- 
vention, but even judgment and resolution 
change and languish with ill constitution of 
body and of health#— Sin W, Tlmple. 

mind— D efined. 

Mind is that which perceives, feels, 
remembers, acts, and is conscioub of con- | 
tinued existence. — I. Taylor. 

MIND. — Diseases of the 

It is with diseases of the mind as with 
those of die body, — we are half deaci before 
we understand our disorder, and half cured 
when we do. — C olton. 

MIND.— The Elevation of the 
It is necessary to the ha]ipiness of indi- 
viduals, and still more necessary to the 
security of society, that the mind should 
be elevated to the idea of general beauty, 
and the contem])lation of general truth ; 
by this pursuit the mind is always carried 
forward in search of something moie ex- 
cellent than it finds, and obtains its proper 
superiority over the common senses of liic 
by learning to feel itself capable of higher 
aims and nobler enjoyments. In this gra- 
dual exultation of human nature every art 
contributes its contingent towards the 
general supply of mental pleasure. What- 
ever abstracts the thoughts from sensual 
gratifications, whatever teaches us to look 
mr ha])piiiess within ourselves, must ad- 
vance in some measure tlie dignity of our 
nature.— Sir J. Reynolds. 

MIND. — Evil Approved by the 

There ’s nought so mon.«trous but the mind 
of man, 

In some conditions, may be brought to 
approve ; — 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, parricide. 

When flattering opportunity enticed, 

And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear 
them named.— Lilly. 

MIND,— The Flighte of the 

I'hc end which at present calls forth our 
efforts will be found when it is once gained 
to be only one of the means to some re- 
moter end. The natural flights of the hu- 
man mind are not from pleasure to pleasure, 
but from hope to hope.— Dr. Johnson. 

MIND.— A Full 

A full mind takes away the body’s appe- 
tite, no less than a full body makes a dull 
and unwieldly mind.— J. Hall. 


mind.— G ifts of the 

Your minds are endoived with a vast 
number of gifts of totally different uses- 
Jiitabs of mind, as it were, which, if ^ou 
don’t exercise, you cripple. One is curios- 
ity ; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure 
in knowing, which if you destroy, you make 
youi selves cold and dull. Another i.s syrt- 
pathy ; tlie power of sharing in the feelings 
of living creatures, which if you destroy, 
y<ni make yourselves hard and cruel An- 
other is admiratiim ; the power of enjoying 
beauty or ingenuity, which if you destroy, 
you make yourself base and irreverent. 
Another is wit ; or the power of playing 
with the lights on the many sides of truth; 
which if you destroy, you make yourselves 
gloomy, and less useful and cheering to 
others than you might be. — RusKiN. 

MIND.— A Great 

A great mind m.iy change its objects, 
but it cannot relinquish them ; it must have 
something to pursue ; variety is its relaxa- 
tion, and amusement its repose. — C olton. 

MIND.— The Growth of 

Mind makes itself like that it lives amidst, 
And on ; and thus, among dreams, imagin- 
ings, 

An<l scenes of awe, and purity, and power, 
Grow.s sternly sweet and calm — all beautiful 
j With God-like coldness and unconsciousness 
Of mortal passion, mental toil ; until, 

Like to the marble model of a god, 

It doth assume a firm and dazzling form, 
Scarcely less incorruptible than that 
It emblems. — P. J. Bailey. 

MIND.— A Happy State of 

There is.a state of mind in which the soul 
may be aptly called— the Garden of the 
Lord ; when, answering to His culture, 
brings forth fruits and flowers for His plea- 
sure. —Warner. , 

MIND. — An Inconstant 

An inconstant and wavering mind, as it 
makes a man unfit for soc icty, so, besides 
that, it makes a man ridiculous, it hinders 
him from ever attaining any perfection in 
himself ; yea, it keeps him from enjoying 
that which he hath attained ; for it keeps 
him ever in work ; building, pulling down, 
selling, changing, buying, commanding, 
forbidding. So, whiles he can be no other 
man's friend, he is the least his own. It is 
the safest course for a man's profit, credit, 
and ease, to deliberate long, to resolve 
surely ; hardly to alter, not to enter upon 
that whose end he foresees not answerable ; 
and when he is ovee entered, not to surcease 
till he have attained the end he foresaw. 

37 * 
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So isaj;,he, to good porposct begin a new 
work when he mh well finished the old.— 
Bp. Hali. 


Without thii the highest of Uie ii 
insipid^ and with it the lowest is a 
^ABP. TXLW)TS01iI* ^ 


UlMD.— rThe Integrity of the % 

A mind that is conhcious of its integnty, 
scorns to say more than it means to per- 
form. — R. Rukns. 

MlNDe*-^The Kingdom of the 

'Place me on some desert shore 
Foot of man ne’er wandered o’er ; 

Lock me in a lonely cell 
jBeneath some prison citadd ; 

Still, here or there, ithin I find 
My quiet kingdiun of the mind ; 

Nay, ’mid the tempe.-*t fierce and daik. 

Float me in peril’s frailest baik, 

My quenchless soul could sit and think, 

And smile at dangei's dizziest l)tink ; 

And wherefore? God, my CJod, is still 
King of Kings in good and ill ; 

And where lie dwelleth — eveiy where — 
Safety supreme and peace are theic ; 

And where lie reigneth— all around — 
Wisdom, and love, and power aie found ; 
And, reconciled to Him and bliss, 

** My mind to me a kingdom is. ” — Tupper. 

MIND.— A Malignant 

It is the mark of a malignant mind, 

When one, not' raised above lh6 common 
rank, 

Scorns to obey his rulers. — S ophocles. 


MIND.— A Mediocre 

One of tfie smest marks of a mediocie 
mind is to be always prosing.— La Bru- 
'VkRE. 

MIND.— Men of 

Men of mind are mountains, and their 
heads 

Aic sunned Wtog ere the rest of earth. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MIND.— Nobility of 
True nobility of mind coiusisls in the 
humbleness of the mind. — W, Secklr. 


MIND.— Overtasking the 

Overtasking the mind is an unwise act ; 
when nature is unwilling, the labour is vain. 
—Seneca. 

M1ND.--The Pleasure of the 

The pleasure which affects the human 
^ mind with the most lively and transporting 
toudies, is the sense that we act in the eye 
erif mhnitc wisdom, power, and goodnes.s, 
timt will crown our virtuous endeavours here 
with happiuess hereafter, large as our de- 
lasting os our immortal souls. 
37 » 


Mll^D.— Presence pit 
Presence of mind is cottmge.**BYKON« 


A quality which is the opposite to sup* 
prise.— L vtton. 


An officer of the Ride Brigade had been 
out shooting, and with his companions had 
been sitting on the grass, peaking t>f 
“tiffin.^* When about to resume their 
sport, and in the act of rising, this young 
man placed his right hand on the grass 
beside him. lie instantly became aware 
that, in doing s6, he had placed it on a 
laigc grass-snake. lie felt the reptile t y- 
ing to drag its neck and head from beneath 
his giasp ; at the same lime it wound its 
body and tad closely round his arm. Ilis 
companion, seeing this, became so stupe- 
fied from flight, that he could render no 
assistance, and sat in mute horror, which 
was, however, soon turned alternately 
to wonder, admiration, and thahkfulncss. 
Ilis friend, feeling the position he was in, 
instantly piessed liis hand firmer on the 
snake, instead of suddenly withdrawing it, 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred persons, 
under the same ciicunistancCs, would have 
done, and, liaving ascertained that he had 
luckily placed it on the back of the snake’s 
hdad and neck, he thus picvented it from 
drawing itself through his grasp. With his 
left hand he then felt his pockets, and with 
it diew from one of them his large hunting- 
knife ; and seizing the blade of it wdth his 
teeth, he thus opened it, and then turning 
round w'ith perfect nonchalance and 
/roiiilf he by one sure stroke severed the 
snake’s head from its body, and thus saved 
his own life and that of his companion. — 
Fi.eming, the Traveller. 

MIND.— A Pure 

The agreement between a blameless life 
and moral teaching can rightly be ascrilied 
only to a mind of purest disposition, when 
there is no proof to tlie contrary.— Kant. 

MIND.— The Spiritual 

When wt any time they find their souls 
under the blessed empire and dominion of 
a spiritual mind— when spirituality wholly 
rules and denominates them — arc not their 
souls the very i^on of life and peace ?— 
both these in conjunction, life and peace ? 
not raging life, not stupid peac^ Imt a 
.placid peaceful life, a vital, vigorous test 
and peace. It is not the life of a fury, noi 
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|;»ea(eeic>fA«toaitf : ]i£s(!hfttliathpeac!»{iiit, 
AHid peu»ft llUkt life h, it. ^ Now caa 
tbe sold 1 f(iel mynelf well ; all is 

n^w Well ^Cb Nothin? afflicts the 

apintual msed, so for and whuie it is such : 
it ia wntt>t tip and dothed in its own in- 
nocehcy and puritj^, and hereby become 
invulnerable, not liable to hurtful impres- 
sions.— H owe, 

MIND.-— Strength of 

What we call strength of mind implies 
the prevalence of the calm passions above 
the vwlent— S. SMITH. 

MIND. — The Superiority of 

’Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as tbe sun breaks through the daikest 
clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

Shaksfeare. 

MIND.— A Teachable 

A teachable mind will hang about a wise 
man’s neck, and thereby they cume to 
cleave and cling as fast together as the 
soul of Jonathan did unto the soul of 
David.—BP. Pairick. 

MIND.— The Visions of the 

As sweeps the bark before the breeze. 

While waters coldly close around, 

I'ill of her pathway through the seas, 

The track no more is found ; 

Tims passing down oblivion’s tide, 

The beauteous visions of the mind 
Fleet as this ocean pageant glide, 

And leave no trace behind. — Malcolm. 

MIND AND CHARACTER. — The 
Development of 

An English banister, who was accus- 
tomed to train students for the practice of 
law, and who was not himself a religious 
man, was once asked — why he put stu- 
dents, from the very first, to the study and 
analysis of t^e most ttifflcuU parts of the 
Sacred Scriptures : ** Because,” said he, 
^4here is nothing else like it, in any lan- 
guage, for the development of mind and 
character. ’’—Haven. 

% 

MIND AND CONDUCT.— The Mutual 
Influence of the 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again : 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image m each other’s 
mint. CowpLR. 

MINISTER. — The Meanness of the 

The meanness of the earthen vessel, 
which conveys to others the Gospel treasure, 


takes nothing from the value of theilfcasure. 
A. dying hand may sign a deed of gift of 
incalculable value. A shepherd’s boy ntay 
point out the way to a philosopher. A 
beggar may be the bearer oi an invaluable 
present— R. Cecil. 

MINISTER.— The Position of m Wipe 

A wise minister stands between practical 
Atheism and religious enthusiasm.— H* 
Cecil. 

MINISTER.— The Power of the 

In his power over the conscience, the 
minister has a govemm^t which no man 
shares, and, as a Czar of many lands, he 
wields the sceptre over thA master-faculty 
of man.— PuNSHON. 

MINISTER.— An Unholy 

An unholy minister unravels in his actions 
his most accurate discourses in the pulpit ; 
and like a carbuncle, that seems animated 
with the light and heat of fire, but is a 
cold dead stone, so, though with apparent 
earnestness he may urge men’s duties upon 
them, yet he is cold and careless in his own 
practice, and his example enervates the 
efficacy of his sermons. — D r. Bates. 

MINISTERS.*— A Great Comfort to 

ft is n gfhat comfort to Christ’s ministers 
in theii aci ministration of the outward signs, 
that He whose ministois they are can confer 
the grace signified thereby, and so put h^e, 
and soul, and power into their ministrations ; 
— can speak to the heart what they speak to 
the car, and b'-eathe upon the dry bones on 
wliuh they prophesy. — M. Henry. 

MINISTERS.— The Reproaches of 

There aie some diseases that are called 
the rcpioaches of physicians ; and there are 
some people that may be truly called the 
reproaches of ministers ; ana those are they 
who are great hearers, and talkers and 
admireis of ministers, but Eever obey the 
doctiincs delivered by them — T. Brooks. 

MINISTRY.— A Commanding 

One great want of the times is a com- 
manding ministry— a ministry of a jiiety 
at once sober and earnest, and of mightiest 
moral power. Give us these men, *’full<<)f 
faith and of the Holy Ghost,” who Will 
proclaim old truths with new energy, not 
cuirlicring them with massive drapery, nor 
hiding them ’neath piles of rubbish. Give 
us t lese men 1 men of sound speech, who 
will preach the truth as it is in Jesus, not 
ith faltering tongue and averted eye, as 
tU mind blushed at its own credulity ; 
I not ibstiljiing it into an essence st^subtle^ 
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and sdtpaedily decomposed, that a chemi- 
cal analysis alone can detect the faint oJour 
which tells it has been th^rc, but who will 
preach it apostle-wise* that is, ** first of 
all,** at once a principle shrined in the heart, 
and a motive mii^hty in the life — the source 
of all morals, and the inspiration of all 
charity — ^the sanct’fier of every relationship, 
and the sweetener of every toil. Give us 
these men ! men of dauntless courage, from 
whom Ciod-fcar has banished man-iear ; 
who will stand unblenched before the pride 
of birth, and the pride of rank, ana the 
pride of office, and the piidc of intellect, 
and the pride of money, and will reliuke 
their conventional hypocrisies, and demolish 
their false confidences, and sweej) away 
their refuges of lies Give us these men 1 
men of tenderest sympathy, w ho dare 
despise none, however vile and crafty, 
because the “ one blood *’ apj)eals for 
relationship in its sluggish or fevcied flow, 
who deal not in ficice ici r ofs noi haughty 
liearing, because their own souls have just 
been brought out of piison ; by whom the 
sleeper will not be haishly chided, and 
who will mourn over the wanderer — “My 
brother — ah > my brother!” Give us these 
men I men of zeal untning; whose hearts 
of constancy quail not, although du^J men 
sneer, and irroud men scorn, and timid 
men blush, and cautious men,,depiec^e, 
and wicked men revile ; who, though atro- 
phy ^vastes the woiid, and paralysis has 
settled on the Church, amid hazaul and 
hardship, aie “valiant foi the truth upon 
the earth ; ” 

“ And think 

What others only dreamed about, and do 
What others did but think, and glory in 
^hat others dared but do 

Give us these men I in whom Paul would 
find congenial rcnsoncis ; whom the fervent 
Voter would greet wuth a welcome spaikle 
in the eye ; to Vhom the gentle John would 
be attmcteil as to tv\ m ^ouls which beat like 
his own-— all Ipvingly. Give us these menl 
and you need speak tio more of the faded 
greatness and prostrate might of the pulpit 
— the true God-w lines >es sliall be re-instated 
in their ancient moral soveieignty, and “by 
manifestation of the tnilli, shall commend 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.”— PUNSHON. 

MINISTRY* — ^The I^aborioua Cares of the 

I stay say to him that snatcheth at the 
ministry, as Henry IV. did to his son that 
hastily snatched at the cn>wn — “ lie little 
knows what a heap of cares and toils he 
snatcheth at” The bbours of the ministry 
wUI exhaust the very marrow from >our 
honeSf hasteu old age and death. — F iAval. 
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MINSTREL.— The Last 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minatiel w'as infirm and old j 
His withered cheek and tresses grey 
Seemed to have known a belter day : 
The hai p, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan buy : 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sang of bolder chivalry ; 

For welL-a-day their date was fled, 

His tuneful bielhrcn all were dead, 

And he, neglected and oppressed. 
Wished to be with them and at rest 

Sir W. Scott. 

MINSTRELS— Described. 

The w'andeung children of music and 

aOllg. — E. Davils. 

MINUTE. — The Preciousness of each 
Man’s life being 

So shoit, and then the way that leads unto 
The knowledge of ourselves so long and 
tedious, 

Each minute should be precious. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

MINUTE.— The Usage of every 

The ill-usage of every minute is a new 
record against us in heaven. — Z immerman. 

MINUTES.— Vacant 

If you are caieful of your vacant minutes, 
you may advance youiself more than many 
do who have every convenience aiTorded 
ihem.— Dr. T. Young. 

miracle. — D efinitions of a 

A miracle is divine power setting its seal 
to divine revelation, — Gumming. 

A miracle is the pet child of faith. 

Goethe. 

MIRACLE. — The Greatest 

The greatest miiacle that the Almighty 
could perform, would be to make a bad 
man happy, even in heaven : He must un- 
paradise that blessed plhce to accomplish it 
— Colton. 

MIRACLES.— Denying 
Denying the po.ssibility of miracles seems 
to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
Atheism.— Prof. Huxley. 

MIRACLES — Necessary. 

Man violently sundered his union with 
God, his true element of life, in which tlie 
Supernatural and the Naturad were in per- 
fect harmony ; it was necessary, thereroie, 
that the former should reveal itself in oppo- 
sition to the latter— that Miracles should be 
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opposed to Nature— in order that Nature 
might be brought back to her original har- 
mony with God.— Neander. 

MIRTH.— Discretion in 

Laugh not too much ; the witty man laughs 
least ; 

For wii is news only to ignorance : 

Lc-s at thine own things laugh ; lest in the 
jest 

Thy person share, and the conceit advance : 
Make not thy sport abuses ; for the fly 
That feeds on dang, is coloured therely ; 
Vick from thy mirth, like stones out of the 
^ groun 1, 

Vrofaneness, filthiness, abusiveness : 

These are the scum with which coarse wits 
abound : 

The fine may spare this well, yet not go 
less 

All thin«js arc big with jest : nothing that *s 
plain, 

But may be witty, if thou hast the vein 

G. Herbert. 

MIRTH. — Harmless 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial ngamst 
the consumption of the spirits. — Ur. 
Fuller, 

MIRTH.— The Value of 

Man hardly hath a richer thing 

Than honest mirth, the which well spring 

Watereth the roots of rejoicing, 

Feeding the flowers of flourishing. 

J. IIeywood. 

MIRTH— the Wine of Life. 

Mirth is the sweet wine of human life. 
It should be offered sparkling with zestful 
life unto God. He desires no emasculated 
or murdered offerings. — H. W. Beecher. 

MISANTHROPE.— A Description of the 

He is a man who avoids society only to 
free himself from the trouble of being use- 
ful to it. He is a man who considers his 
neighbours only on the side of their de- 
fects, not knowing the art of combining 
their virtues with their vites, and of ren- 
dering the imperfections of other people 
tolerable by reflecting on his own. He is 
a man more employed in finding out and 
inflicting punishments on the guilty, than 
in de^'is?ng means to reform them. He is 
a man who talks of nothing but lianishing 
and executing ; and who, because he thinks 
his talents are not sufficiently valued and 
employed by his fellow-citizens, or rather 
because they know his foibles, and do not 
choose to be subject to his caprice, talks of 
onitting cities, towns, and societies and of 
living m dens'or deserts.— S au&in. 


MISCHIEF.— The Criminality of 

It is criminal, not only to do mischief, 
but even to wish it. — Democritus. 

MISCHIEF.— Intended 

Intended mischief stayed in time. 
Has all the moral guilt of finished crime. 

JUVENAt. 

MISCHIEF. — The Opportunity to do 

The opportunity to do mischief is fou \ ^ 
a hundred times a day, and that of doiii^ 
good oi’ce a year.— Voltaire. 

MISCHIEF.— The Pleaeurce of 

School -boys climb walls and trees because 
it is agreeable to them to be afraid of tum- 
bling ; and this explains the pleasures of 
mischief. — S. Smith. 

MISER. — The Avarice of the 

The avarice of the miser may be termed 
the grand sepulchre of all his other pas^- 
sum'^, as they successively decay. Dut, un- 
like other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion, 
anxl strengthened by age. — Colton. 

MISER.— A Graphic Sketch of the 

The poor shrivelVd wretch 
Had nouglit that he desired in earth or 
heaven — 

Np Cod, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf, 
0*ci which be starv^ and gloated. I have 
seen him 

On the exchange, or in the market-plaae, 
When money was in plenteous circulation, 
Gaze after it with such Satanic looks 
Of eagcTncss, that I have wonder’d oft 
How lie from theft and murder could re- 
frain. 

’Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands|i 
For they would grasp and grapple at the 
air, 

When his grey eye had fixed on heaps of 

While his clench'd teeth, and grinning, 
yearning face, 

Were dreadml to behold ! The merchants 
oft 

Would mark his eye, then start and look 
again, 

As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 

His eye of greyish green ne'er shed one ray 
Of kind beni^ty or holy light 
On aught beneath the sun. Childhood, 
youth, beauty, 

To it had all one hue. Its rays reverted 
Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 
On which the gnawing worm of avarice 
Preyed without ceasing— straining every 
sense 

To that excruciable and yearning core. 

Hogg. 
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MI8SR.— The Mieerableneie of the 

He finds himself miserable even in the 
very 'glut of his own delights. — L’Es- 
TRANOS. 

M18BR.->A Notorious 

There have been few persons in whom 
avarice has predominated more than in the 
late Mr. Klwes. 11 is mother, indeed, was 
excessively avaricious ; and though she was 
left nearlv ;^ioo,ooo by her husband, yet 
she absolutely starved herself to death. 
Mr. Elwes seemed not less wretched than 
his mother. At his house at Stoke, in 
Suffolk, if a -window were broken, it wis 
mended by a piece of bro-wn paper, or by 
patching it with a small bit ot glass : and 
this had been done so frequently, and in so 
many shapes, that it would have puzzled a 
mathematician to say what figure they re- 
presented. To save fire, he would walk 
about the remains of an old greenhouse, or 
sit wi^h a servant in the kitchen I In the 
advance of the season his morning employ- 
ment was to pick up chips, bones, or any- 
thing he could find, and carry them home 
in his pocket for his fire ! One day he was 
.surprised by a neighbouring gentleman in 
the act of pulling down, with great diffi- 
culty, a crow’s nest for this pm pose ; and 
when the gratlcnian wondered why he 
should give himself so miuh trouble, “ O, 
Sir,” replied Elwes, “it is really a shame 
that these creatures should do so ; do but 
see what waste they make. They don’t 
caroihow extravagant they are.” He would 
almost eat anything to save expense. At a 
lime when he was worth eight hundied 
thousand pounds he would eat game in the 
last stale of putrefaction, and meat that no 
other pel son could touch ! As to his dress, 
.anything would do. 11c wore a wig for a 
foitnight which he picked up in a lut in a 
lane, when riding with anotlier gentleman. 
Mis shoes he never sufTei cd to be cleaned, 
lest they should be worn out the sooner. 
As the infirmities of ()ld age came upon him, 
he began to be more wietched. It is said, 
that he was heard frequently at midnight 
as if struggling with some one in his cham- 
ber, and crying <«it — “I \m 11 keep my 
money ; nobody shall rob me of my pro- 
perty,” There arc many other remarkable 
dnsHinstances relate<l of him, but what we 
tmve already quoted afford a striking proof 
; trf the vanit)’ of sublunary things, and of 
the insufficiency of riches to render man- 
kind Ju^y.— B uck, 

MIUR.— The Pains of the 
The ag^ man that coffers up his gold 
Is pl|ig|ued with cramps, and gouts, and 
prinful fits; 

And scaroe hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
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But like still-pining Tantalus he sitSi 
And useless barns the harvest of his wits ; 
Having no other pleasure of his ^ain 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

Shaksprarb. 

MISERABLE.— Compaaalon to the 

When fortune br the gods affiict mankind. 
Compassion to the miserable is due ; 

But when we suffer what we may prevent, 

At once we forfeit pity and esteem. 

Higgons, 

MISERY.— The Cause of 

It is not fatal necessity, but a wilful 
choice that has made thee miserable, — 
IIowE. * 

MISERY.— The Origin of 

It has been well observed— that the 
misciy of man proceeds not from any single 
ciush of overwhelming evil, but from small 
\c\ations continually repeated. — D r. John- 
son. 

MISERY— Unrelieved. 

Misery is trodden down by many, 

And, being low, never relieved by any. 

. ShaksprakR. 

MISERY AND HAPPINESS. 

The misery of human life is made up of 
large masses, each separated from the other 
by certain inlerv.ils. ( )ne year the death of 
a child ; years after a failure in trade ; after 
a longer or shorter intcr\al, a daughter may 
have married unhappily: in all but the 
singularly unfortunate, the integral parts 
that compose the total of the unhappiness 
of a man’s li'e are easily counted and dis- 
tinctly remembcreil. The hoppiness of life, 
on the contrary, is made up of minute frac- 
tions ; the little soon* forgotten charities of 
a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt 
compliment in the disguise of playful rail- 
lery, and the countless other infinitesimals 
of pleasurable thought and genial feeling.— 
GuidsMITH. 

MISFORTUNE.— The Benefits Derived 
” from 

If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues. — J. Thomson. 

MISFORTUNE.— The Effect of 

The effect of supreme and irrevocable 
misfortune is to elevate those .souls which it 
docs not deprive of all virtue.— GuieoT. 

MISFORTUNE.— The Knowledge of 
Men in 

When I was happy, I thought I knew 
^ men ; but it was fated that 1 should know 
* them in misfortune only.— KAPOLROIt I. 
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MIBPORTUNB.— The Teachings of 

Even shouKl inibrortune come, 

Ii here who sit, hae met wi* some, 

An*s thinicfii* for them yet ; 
Thc)^ie the ^il of age to youth, 

They let us ken oursel*^ ; 

They mak’ us see the naked truth, 

The real guid an' ill.— R. Burns. 

MISFORTUNES.— Blind to 

What ignorance attends the human mind • 

How oft we are to our misfortunes blind 1 

Ovii). 

MISFORTUNES. — Opinions concerning 
Whed misfortunes happen to such as 
Sissent from us in matters of religion, we 
call them judgments ; when to those of our 
own sect, call them trials ; when to 
persons neither way distinguished, ue are 
content to impute them to the settled course 
of things.— S hfnstone. 

MISFORTUNES.— Preference for 

If all the misfortunes of mankind were 
cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, 
those w^^ now think themselves the most 
unhappy would iircfer the share they are 
already possessed of, before that which 
would fall to them by such a division. - 
Socrates. 

MISFORTUNES.— Talking of 

Depend upon it, that if a man talks of 
his misfortunes, there is something in them 
that is not disagreeable to him ; for where 
there is nothing but puic misery, theie 
never is any recourse to the mention of it— 
Dr. Johnson. 

MISHAPS— Mastered. 

Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet, 
And counsel mitigates the gieatest smart. 

SrFNSIfR. 

MISSIONARIES— are Moral Conquerors. 

These are the moral conquerors, and belong 
To them the palm-^branch and triumphal 
song, - 

Conquerors, and yet the harbingers of peace ! 

Lanhon. 

MISSIONARIES.— The Sufferings and 
SacriSces of 

Stntnge scenes, stiange men, untold, un- 
tried distress ; 

Pain, hardships, famine, cold and nakedness, 
Diseases ; death, in every hideous form, 

On shores at sea, by fire, by flood, by btorm ; 
Wild beasts^ and wilder men : unmoved 
with fear, 

Health, comfort, safety, life they count not 

dear, 


May tliey but hope a Saviour's love to dkow, 
And warn one spirit from eternal woe; 

Nor will they ^nt, nor can they strive in 
vain. 

Since thus to live is Christ, to die is gain. 

J. Montgomery. 

MISSIONARIES.— The Work of 

The missionaries found the poor heather 
— ^mcn and women — naked, and taught thcai 
to clothe themselves ; they found them 
living together like biutes, and united them 
in marriage ; they found them in ignorance, 
and introduced them to knowledge ; they 
found them in baibarous superstitions, and 
thicw on them the light of the Gospel. — 
Mon I AT KMBERT. 

MISTAKE. — Pew will Own a 

There are few, very few, that will own 
themselves in a mistake, though all the 
world sec them to be in downright non- 
sense.— Dean Swin. 

MISTAKES. — The Condemnation of 
We condemn mistakes with a^peritj, 
uhere wc pass over sins with gentleness. - 
Buckminster. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.— The Cause of a 
It is suriirising how soon a misimder- 
standlng may exist, and what a trivial cir- 
cumstance will cause it sometimes an 
unguauled expression, a cold look, or an 
ungraceful act. — E. Davies. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.- The Evil of a 

A misunderstanding will create more Tin- 
easiness in the world than deception or 
artifice, or, at least, its consequence are 
more universal— G oethe. 

MOB. — A Description of a 

Lords of anarchy. 

Chaos of power, and privileged destruction; 
Outlaws of nature I — Dryden. 

MOB.— TheEadstence and Uncertainty of a 

A mob is usually a creature of very 
mysterious existence, particulaily in a large 
city. Where it comes from, or whither it 
goes, few men can tell. Assembling and 
di^ersing with equal suddenness, it is as 
difficult to follow to its various sources as 
the sea itself ; nor does the parallel stop 
here, for the ocean is not more fickle and 
uncertain, more terrible when roused, more 
unreasonable or more cruel. — DlCKBNS. 

MODERATION.- The Bounda of 
To go beyond the bounds of modeiatioa 
is to outrage humanity.— P ascal* 
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'"Vlte ttHken cftriRC nmnhtf* tl^rdugh the 

pearf GhidDi <rf fJl Hall. 

1M(Od9ieA^T10l(.-*LibeTty CoodudVe to 
TiH im HeVe ’^een tome time free) 

Icnow nothow to ii|^ their freedom. The 
natives of winocoutitrieeare ^neraHy solder. 

In cliittAteB where wine is a rarity intem- 
perance abounds. A newiy iiJ>e»lcd people 
may be compared to a Northern army 
encamped on the Rhineor the Xercs. It 
is said that, when soldiers in such a situa- 
tion first find themselves able to indulge 
without restraint in such a rare and ex- 
pensive luxury, nothing is to be seen but 
lutoxicaliop. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion ; and after wine has been for a 
few months their daily fare, they become 
more lempcralc than they had ever been in 
their own country. In the same manner, 
the final and permanent fruits of liheity 
arc wisdom, moderation, ami mercy. — 
MArATILAY. 

MODESTY.— The Charm of 

Modesty *s the charm 
That coldest heaits can quickest warm ; 
Which all our Ixist afTections gains. 

And, gaining, ever still retains. 

Paulding. 

MODESTY.— The Eflecta of 
A just and reasonable motlcsty docs not 
(mly lecommcnd eloquence, but sets off 
eveiy talent which a man can be possessed 
of. It heightens all the viitues which Jt 
accompanies — A ddison. 

MODESTY.— Falee 

False modesty is the last refinement of 
vanity, It is a lie. — ^L a BruyKre. 

MODESTY-^he Guard to Virtue. 

Modesty was designed by Providence as 
a guard to virtue, and that it might he 
always at haml *tis wrought into the me- 
chanism of the IxKly. ’Tis likewise pro- 
portioned to the occasions of life, and 
strongest intyouth when, passion h so too. 
—Collier. 

MODESTY.— The Officaa of 

There are two offices belonging to it, 
viz.— to think meanly of ourselves, and to be 
moKlerate in desiring honour ; to grant it 
fmely to finolher.— L imborch. 

MODESTY — Second of the Virtoee. 

The first of all virtues is innocence ; the 
neat is modesty. If we banish modesty 
out^of lihe world, ifrie ctrrici away with her 
half the virtue thM is in it.— A ddison. 


MODESTY.— Thu Wahs ef 

Nothing can atone for the want of 
mo^ty, without which beauty is un- 
graceful aiidwil detestable.— A ddison. 

MODULATION,— The Charm of 
*Tis not enough the voice be sound and 
clear, 

'Tis modulation that must charm the ear. 

Lloyd. 

MOMENT.— The Plight of a 

The moment in which I am speaking is 
already far from me, — BoiLEAU. 

MOMENT. — The Importance of a 
In the span of a moment the eternal 
destiny of a soul may be decided !— D&. 
Davies. 

MOMENT.— Thr Might of a 
The present moment is a powerful deity. 
- Gofihic.' 

MONARCH.— An Absolute 
I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
Fiom the centre all round to the sea, 

1 am lord of the fowl and th9 brute. 

COWPER. 

MONARCH.— A Half- Dethroned 
A monarch who submits to a single in- 
sult js half cletiuoned. - COLION. 

MONARCHIES.— The Ruin of 

The cause of the ruin or decline of 
mcmaichies are exorbitant subsidies; mo- 
nopolies, chiefly those relating to com ; 
neglect of merchandise, trade, agriculture, 
arts, and manufactuies; the great number 
of ]mblic employments, the fees and ex- 
cessive authority of men in office ; the cost, 
the delay, and the injustice of tribunals : 
idleness, luxury, and all that is connected 
with it, — debaucheiy and corruption of 
manners, confusion of rankS| changes of 
the value of money, unjust and imprudent 
wai-s, the despotic power -of sovereigns, 
their blind adherence to'^par icular persons, 
their prejudice in favour of particular con- 
ditions, or professions; the greediness of 
ministers and favourites ; the degrodatbn 
of persons of quality ; contempt or iftglect 
of men of letters ; the connivance at bad 
customs, and infraction of good laws , and 
obstinate adherence customs, either mis- 
chievous or indiffetent; and the multi* 
plicity of edicts and useless regulations,— 
Sully. 

MQNARCH8.— No Rivals for 

For monarchs ill can rivals brook. 

Even in a word, or smile, or look* 

Sir W, SooTT. 





MONASTERY.'^&mrnoit a 
Slowly, sloaly, up the wall 
Stealb the steals the shade $ 

Evening damps begin u» fall, 

Evening shadows are di<fplayed 
Round me, o’er me, every wheie. 

All the is grand aith clouds, 

And athwart the evening air 
Wheel ihe swallows home ni ciowJs 
Shafts of ^tnhdime from the west 
Paint the dUsky windows red , 

Daiker shadows, deeper rest, 

Underneath and overhead 
Darker, daiker, and more u an 
la my breast the shadoi^s fall , 
Upward steals the life of niai>, 

As the sunshine from the m all 
Tiom the wall into the sky, 

Fiom the roof along the spiu , 

Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifud hi^ her ' 

Am* VaRAGtNiu 

MOIVASTERY — Experience in a 

1 here arc among us 

1 earned and holy UKU \ ct in this u,c 
We need anotlicr Hildebrand, to si ake 
And ptlrify us like a mighty wind 
1 he wot Id IS u ickcd and somUimi s I wonder 
Ood docs not lostllis patunce with itu holly. 
And shatter it like el iss’ L ven hci c at times, 
\\ithin these ualls wheic all shoul 1 l>e it 
pe ICC, 

J have my liials 1 line has laid his hand 
Ujion niy heart gently, not sinitii g it, 

But as a harper Ei)s his open inlm 
Uix>n Ins harp, to d( idcn its vilnatio is 
A^hes are on my head, and on my lips 
Sackcloth, and in iny breast a heaviness 
And vicaiincss of life, tint makes me ready 
lo si> to the dead Abbots undei us— 

** Moke room for me 1 ” Only 1 see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and hwe not 
Completed half my task , and so at times 
1 he thought of my short comings in this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come 

AOi VORAGINE 

MONASTICISM — Reasona for 
I do not w onder that, where the monastic 
life is permitted, eveiy order finds votaries, 
and every monasteiy inhabitants Men w ill 
sulMnit to any rule by whieh they may be 
exempted from the tyranny of caprice and 
of chance They are glad to supply by ex 
tcmil authority Ui#r want of constancy 
and resolution, and couit the goveiniii.nt 
of others, when long experience has c >n 
vinced them of their own inability to govern 
themselves —Dk Johnson 



basis ^ sddal 

Money oaniiot Uy itorngdiMemtii 4 

Alep^n^piitdR jeweU; btttajewtftsd 
iejter 16 n leptei sttlU. 

M«ney IS abased *WibBa lifted above tu 
Sffhere. To sfake ohr happiness on the 
possessmh of a certlup amount of money 
or on ibe inoessancy of accumulation, is 
unduly to ekalt money. ^ 

Money ts abused when pursued by means 
that are evil m themselves or injurious in 
their effects, and When it is so employed 
as inevitably to wiilict personal and soaal 
mischief. — b, Marjin 


IIONEY — Advice reapedtiUg 
Afa/e all you can , sa7€ all you can , 
^ t ^ all you can -^J Wtsi ly. 

MONEY — Carefulneas for 
^ hen hfe is full of health and glee, 

Wuik thou as busy as a bee , 

And take the gentle hint from me — 

Be careful of your money 
But do not shut sweet Mercy’s doors 
When Sorrow pleads or Want imploies , 
To help to heal Misfortune s sores, 

Be careful of your money — Maclagsn 

MONEY.— The Effect of 

Oh, what a world of vde ill favour d 
faults 

Looks liaiidsome in three hundred pounds 
a year SllAKbl I ARA 

MONEY — almost Everything 

Wisdom, knowledge^ powwr — all combined 

Byron 

MONEY — Pear of being Corrupted by 
Alexander being asked why he did nut 
gather money and lay it up m a public tiea- 
suiy, “ Foi feir,” said W, “lest, lieing 
1 teper thereof, 1 should be infected and 
eornipted ’ — VANNING 

MONEY — Happiness not Produced by 
As for money, don t you remember the 
old saying — “Enough is as good as i 
feast” ? Money never made a man happy 
yet , noi will lU 1 here is nothing in i s 
nature to pi oduee happiness The more a 
man has, the more he wants Instead of 
its filling a vacuum, it makes one If it 
satisfies one want, it doubles and trebles 
that want another way 1 hat was a true 
proverb of the wise man Belter iv a 
little with the fear of the Lord than gieat 
treasure *nd trouble therewith” — Da 
Doudnfv 


MONEY —The Abuse of 

To hoard money » to abuse it. 

To make the possession of money the chief 


MONEY - The Influence of 
The influence of money on x man will be 
accoivltng to the man’s state of mind , ao- 
379 
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cording to the condition of his heart and 
alfeciions, his estimate and plan of life. — 
Binney. 

MONEY.— The Introduction of 

A long period of lime must have inter- 
vened between the first introduction of the 

f >recious metals into commerce and their 
)ecoming generally used as money.*. The 
peculiar (jualities which so eminently fit 
them for this purpose would only be gra- 
dually discovered. They would probably 
be first introduced in their gross and un- 
purified state. A sheep, an ox, a certain 
quantity of com, or any other article, 
would afterwards be bartered or exchanged 
for pieces of gold or silver in bars or ingots, 
in the same way as they would foraierly 
havel>een exchanged for iron, copper, cloth, 
or anything else. The merchants would 
soon begin to estimate their proper value, 
and, in effecting exchanges, would first 
agree upon the quality of the metal to be 
given, and then the quantity which its 
ossessor had become boimd to pay would 
e ascertainerl by weight. This is the 
manner, according to Aiistotle and Pliny, 
in which the precious metals were oiim- 
nally exchanged in Greece and Italy. The 
same practice is still observed in different 
countries. In many parts of China and 
Abyssinia the value ot gold and silver is 
alwim ascertained by weight. Iron was 
the brst money of the Lacednemunians, and 
copper of the Romans. — G. M. Bell. 

MONEY. — Laughter occasioned by 

Money makes a man laugh. A blind 
fiddler playing to a company, and pla^png 
hut coarsely, the company laughed at him ; 
his boy that led him, perceiving it, cried — 
“ Father, let us l>e gone, they do nothing 
but laugh at you.*' “ Hold thy peace, boy,” 
said the fiddler; “we shall have their 
money presently, and then we will laugh at 
them.”— S eloen. 

MONEY.— The Love of 

The avariLinus love of gain, which is so 
feelingly deplored, appears to us a principle 
ivhich, in able hands, might be ^ided to 
the most salutary purposes. The object is 
to encoufage the Juve of labour, which is 
best encouraged by the love of money.— 
$. Smith. 

MONBY'^-Managea Love. 

This is the way all parents prove. 

In managing their children's love ; 

That force t * intermarry and wed, 
As if th* were burying of the dead ; 

Cast earth to earth, as in the mravc, 

And join in wedl<Kk all they have ; 


And when the settlement 's in force, 

Take all the rest for better or worse ; 

For money has a power above 
The stars and fate to manage love ; 
Whose arrows, learned poets hold. 

That never mi.'-s, are tipped with ^Id. 

S. Butler. 

MOffEY.— The Name of 

We sometimes give the nan^ of money 
to any material which rude nations use as 
a medium of trade ; but among modem 
commercial nations, gold, silver, platinum, 
and copper, are the only metals used for 
this purpose. — D r. Weuster. 

MONEY.— The Place for 

A wise man should have money in his 
head, but not in his heart.— D ean Swift. 

MONEY.— The PoeBesalon of 

Whereunto is money good ? 

Who has it not wants hardihood, 

Who has it has much trouble and care ; 
Who once has had it has despair. 

Logau. 

MONEY.— The Power of 

Money will purchase occupation ; it will 
purchase nil tne conveniences of life ; it 
will purchase variety of company ; it will 
purchase all sorts of entertainment. — D r. 
JOHNSON. 

See what money can do ; that can change 
Men’s manners ; alter their conditions ! 
How tempestuous the slaves are without 
it ! 

O thou powerful metal I what authority 
Is in thee I thou art the key of all men’s 
Mouths ; with thee a man may lock up the 
jaws 

Of an informer, and without thee, he 
Cannot open the lips of a lawyer. —Broome. 

’Tis true, w’ have money, th’ only pow’r 
That all mankind fall down before ; 
Monev, that, like the swords of kings. 

Is the last reason of all things. 

S. Butler. 

MONEY.— The Uee of 

A man cannot make a bad use of his 
money, so far as re^rds society, if h^do 
not hoard it ; for if he cither spends u or 
lends it out, society has the benefit It is 
in general letter to spend money than to 
give it away ; for industry is more promoted 
by spending money than by giving it away. 
A man who spends his money is sure he is 
doing good with it : he is not sure when he 
gives It away. A man who q>ends ten 
thousand a year, will do more good than a 
man who spends two thousand and givea 
away eight. — Dr. Johnson 
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MONEY.— The Value of 

If you would know the vidue of money, 
go and try to borrow some ; for he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. — D r. 
Franklin. 

MONEY.— The Want of 

He that wants money, means, and con< 
tent, is without tliree good friends. — 
Shakspeare. 

MONEY.— The Way to Get 

To get money, study and act out the 
Kook of Proverbs. — S. Martin. 

MONEY-GETTERS.- Pity for 

There be many men that are by 'others 
taken to be serious and grave men, w'hon 
we contemn and pity. Men that are taken 
to be grave, because nature hath made 
them of a sour complexion, money-getting 
men, men that spend all their time hrst m 
getting, and next in anxious care to keep 
it ; men that are condemned to he rich, and 
then always busy or discontented : for these 
jjoor, rich men, we anglers pity them per- 
fectly, and stand in no need to borrow tlieir 
thoughts to think oui selves so happy. No, 
wc enjoy a cimteiitedncss above the reac’h 
of such dispositions, — Walton. 

MONlTOR^^Eminent Persons have had 

Persons of the greatest eminence have 
anciently h.ad their monitors. Agathoclcs, 
a Sicilian prince, had his earthen plate set 
before him, to remind him that he had 
been a potter. The Roman triumvirs, in the 
meridian of their splendour, had a servant 
behind them, crying to each— “ Mwiett/ff te 
essihomifiem^'' that is — Remember that you 
are only a man.— W. Secker. 

MONKS.— Original 

Ah for their food, the grass was theii 
cloth, the ground their tablj, heibs and 
ro('ts their diet, wild fruits and berries their 
dainties hunger their sauce, their nails 
their knives, their hands their cups the 
next well their wine-cellar ; but what their 
hill-of-fare wanted in cheer it had in grace, 
their life bein^ constantly spent in prayer, 
reading, musing, and such like pious 
employments. They turned solitariness 
into society ; and, cleaving themselves 
asunder by the divine art of meditation, 
did make, of one, two or more, opposing, 
answering, moderating in their own bosoms, 
and busying themselves with variety of 
heavenly recreations. It would do one 
good even but to think of their goodness, 
and at the rebound and second-hand to 
meditate on their meditations ; for if ever 
poverty was to be envied, it was here. But 


they did not bind themselves with a wiliul 
vow to observe poverty, but poverty rathw 
vowed to observe them, waiting constantly 
upon them. Neither did they vow chastity, 
though keeping it better than Such as vowed 
it in after ages. As for the vow of obedi- 
ence, it was both needless and impossible 
in their condition, having none beneath or 
above them, their whole convent, as one 
may say, consisting of a single person.— 
Dr. FtlLLER. 

MONOMANIAC.— The Cure of a 

Some people are paralysed for life by 
some monomania. They remind us of an 
iiivtalid who was afflicted by the delusion 
that he was made of pipe-clay, and if vio- 
lently struck against any object, he would 
snap into fragments ! He was only cured 
by a friend, who drove him into a meadow, 
and managed to upset the vehicle in the 
right place. The poor monomaniac shrieked 
frightfully as the carriage went over ; but 
he rose from the ground sound in mind as 
well as in body. — Cuyler. 

MONTHS.— The Derivation of the 

January is derived from Janus, a heathen 
deity, who was supposed to preside over 
the gates of heaven. He was represented 
with two faces, one looking towards the 
old year, the other towards the new. He 
was the first king of Italy, and Uie ancient 
Romans used to give the doors in their 
houses tlic name of Janua. The heathens 
of old used to celebrate the festival of New 
Year's Day with every sort of veneration, 
and the primitive Christians kept it as a 
solemn fast, which is still partially observed 
in England. The Saxon name of January 
means “ Wolf month,” as the wolves at 
that season are desperately mischievous, 
from beingunable toprocure food. February 
is derived from Februo, to purify, because 
the feasts of purification were celebrated at 
this season ; W the Romans offered sacri- 
fice to their goddess Februo for the spirits 
of their departed friends. In the Saxon 
lang^ge its name implies **colewort,” or 
“ s})ring-wort,” because worts begin to 
spring about this time. March wasori- 
ginalfy the first month in the Roman year, 
and was dedicated to Mars, the god of war. 
Its Saxon name means *Mengthening 
month,” as the da}'s begin visibly to 
Icngthd) ; rather, the days begin to ba 
longer than the nights. April is so called 
from aperio^ which signifies to open, because 
nature now begins to reveal its hidden 
charms, and expand its beauties. In Saxon 
it was called “ Oster,” or Easter Monat,” 
because the feast of their goddess Eastre 
was then celebrated. May was so named 
by Romulus, the founder of Rome, in 
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honour of Maia, the mother of Mercuiy ; 
but its Saxon name si^ifies ** three mific- 
iiigs,” a& they then milked their cows three 
times daily. Jme was so termed by the 
Komans, in honour of Mercury, who was 
represented as a juvenile figure, to which 
thc^ applied the word Junius. The Saxons 
called it “weyd,” or “meadow” month, 
because their cattle were then turned out to 
fwd in the meadows. July was ori^nally 
called by the Romans— Quiniilis, being tbie 
hfih month of their year, but was changed 
to Julius in honour of Julius Csrsar. in 
Saxon it was called " hay month,” as they 
used to cut their hay at this season, Aitgiai 
V as anciently called by the Romans— Sextis 
or sixth month from March ; but in honour 
of Augustus Cmsar, second emperor of 
Rome, it was changed to August. The 
Saxons called it “ani-monal,” or “bain- 
moiilh,*’ because they then filled their 
barns. September was derived from Sei)tcm, 
tlie seventh month of the Roman year, and 
imber^ which means a shower. The Saxons 
named it “grist-month,” as they then 
carried their new corn to the mill. Cktob^r 
was the eighth month of the Roman year, 
reckoning uoin March. In Saxon, its name 
denotes “nine* month,” because their 
grapes were tlieii ^pressed to make wine ; or 
“ winter-month,” as the winUT commenced 
with the full moon of this month. Nuvembet 
is derived from noTfcm and imbe)\ or the 
ninth month of the Roman year. In .Saxon, 
it was sometimes allied ”blot-monat,” or 
“blood-month,” from the nundjei of cattle 
slain and stored for winter piovisions ; 
others named it “ windy-month,” because 
of the high winds common in t]u.> month. 
And December^ from decern^ the tenth 
month of the Roman year; the Saxons 
called it “winter-month,” from llie in- 
tensity of the cold, or “ holy-month,” on 
aci'ount of the nativity of Christ. — Loar- 

ING. 

MONUMENT.— An EverUstlng 

I have compleUnl a monument more last- 
ing than brass, and more sublime than the 
re^al elevation of the pyramids, which 
neither the wasting shower, the unavailing 
north-wind, nor an innumeiable succession 
of years, and the flight of seasons ^hall be 
able to demolish.— Horace. 

MONUMENT.— Mournful Epitapiu on a 
On your families* old monument 
> ITpng mournful epitaphs and do all litcs 
1 b.u appertain unto a burial. 

Shakspeare. 

MONUMENTS.— The Need of 

Monuments themselves memorials need. 

Crabbe, 


MOON.— An Addreat to the 

Fair moon ! that at the chilly day’s decline 

Of sharp December, through my cottage 
pane 

Dost lovely look, smiling though in thy 
wane, 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as 
thine, 

WaiKlcrs my heart, whilst I by turns 
survey 

Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening 
way ; 

And this my fire whose dim unequal light, 

Just gliinnicimg bids each shadowy image 
fall 

Sonibious and strange upon the darken- 
ing wall, 

Ere the clear tapers chase the deepening 
night ! 

Yet thy still oib, seen through the freezing 
haze, 

Shines calm and clear without ; and wliilst 
1 gaze, 

1 think aiound me in this twilight gloom, 

1 but remark inoitality*s sad doom ; 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, 
appear 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant 
sphere. C. Rowi.ES. 

MOON.— Benefits Derived from the 

O Moon ! the oldest shades 'niong oldest 
trees * 

Feel palpitations w^hen thou lookest in ; 

O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier 
din 

The while they feel thine airy fellowship : 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip, 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping 
kinc, 

Couch’d in thy brightness, dream of fields 
divine : 

InDumerablc mountains rise and rise, 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes ; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent The nested 
wren 

lias thy fail face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee ; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it 5lee;>8 
Within its pearly house ;-thc mighty 
deeps. 

The nionstious sea is thine— the myriad 
sea t 

O Moon ! far-spooming ocean bows to thee, 

I And Tellu» feels his forehead’s cuml rou» 
load. KfaTs. 

MOON. — The Charms of the 

A 

Oh, still Iveloved I for thine, meek power, 
are charms 

That fascinate the very ba})e in arms* 
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While he, uplifted towards theo> laughs 
outright, 

Spreading his palms m his glad mother’s 
sight.— W. Wordsworth. 

MOON. — The Hatvept 

All hail ! thou lovely queen of night, 

Bright empress of the starry sky I 
The meekness of thy silv’ry light 
Beams ghidness on the gazer’s eye : 
While from thy peerless throne on high, 
Thou shines! Ijright as cloudless noon, 
And bidd’st the sh^es of darkness fly 
Before thy glory — ^harvest moon ! 

In llie deep stillness of the night, 

When weaiy labour is at rest. 

How lovely is the scene ! how bright 
I'he wood, the lawn, the mountain’s 
breast. 

When thou, fair moon of harvest ! hast 
Tliy radiant glory all unfurl’d. 

And sweetly smilest in the west, 

Kar down upon the silent world ! 

T. Miller. 

MOON.— The Paleness of the 
Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the 
earth, 

Wandering companionless 
Among the st.irs that have a different birth ; 

And cvcr-changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 

Shelley. 

MOON.— The Power of the 

As the ample moon. 

In the deep stillness of n summer even. 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light, 

In the green trees ; and, kindling on all 
bides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious is her own, — 
Yea, with her own incoiporated, by power 
Cajincious and serene ; like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit ; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus feeds 
A calm, n beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the incumbrances o1 mortal life, 
From error, disappointment, — ^nay, from 
guilt 

And sometimts, so relenting justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair. 

W. Wordsworth. 

MOON.'— The Rieing of the 

Slowly, solemnly, 

As riseth frorn^the sea the sacred moon, 
Stately and still, she grows umn the night. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MOON.— The Setting of the 

The Queen of Night, whose large command 
Rules all the sea, and half the land, 


And over moist and crazy brains 
In high bpring-tides at midnight reigns, 

Was now declining to the west 
To go to bed, and take her rest. 

S. Buti-fr. 

MOON.— The Use of the 

I'he use of the moon is not confine 1 I ) 
light-giving. As a mechanical power, it is 
of much service. To the moon is chiefly 
assigned the task of raising the tides of the 
oce«n. In a sanitary point of view, she 
may be reganlcd as the gre.at scavenger of 
our globe. Twice every day, she flushes, 
with sea-water in abundance, the rivers on 
wliidi our towns are sitimtcd, and keeps 
them comparatively pure. By her me- 
chanical skill she also bears ships on the 
crest of the tidal wave, deep into the heart 
of th6 country, where the centres of com- 
merce are often found. Insignificant streams 
are thus rendered navigable, and cities 
brought into immediate connexion with 
the ocean— the highway of commerce. — 
Lf.itch. 

MOONLIGHT— Beautiful. 

The stars are forth, the moon above' the 
tops 

Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beaiftiful ! 
I linger yet with nature, for the sight 
Hath be(;n to me a more familiar (ace 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I Icam’d the language of another world. 

Byron. 

MORALITY — is not Christianity. 

Morality is not Christianity, though there 
can be no true Christianity without morality. 
— Bogatzky. 

MORALITY— Defined. 

Morality, or ethics, is the art of living, 
or rather the art of submitting one’s life to 
the authority of conscience, — of subjecting 
it to principles elevated and powerful enough 
to dominate existence.— D r. Vinrt. 

MORALITY. — The Inaufllciency of 

Th^ Rev. F. Taylor, the founder of the 
Boston Sailors’ Home, on one occasion 
preaching of the insuffici^cy of the moral 
])rincip]es without religi(%s feclingR, ex- 
claimed — Go heat your ovens with snow- 
balls ! What ! shall I send you to heaven 
with such an icicle in your pocket? I might 
as well put a millstone round your neck to 
teach you to swim ! ’’—Jameson. 

MORALITY.— The Need of 

Morality has need, that it maybe well 
received, of the mask of fable and the 
charm of poetry. — ^Boupflers. 
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MORAUTY.— Pure 

Pare morality is a plant which glows in 
heaven, —D r. Vinet. 

MORALITY— without Religion. 

Moral ly *nu«?t not be without religion ; 
for, if so, it may change as I sec conveni- 
ence. Religion must govern it. — Selden. 

MORALITY. - The Teacher of 

Thu viexv of the Crucified One is the 
gie.U toaclicr of iiunality. — J. II. Kvans. 

MORIAH.— Mount 

Mount Moriah stands just without 
Jerusalem, and now crowned with the 
mosijue of St. Omar, whose entrance has 
lr>!ig been forbidvlen to the Christian, and 
kept sacied fiir the followers of Mahomet. 
It sland^ where the rude altar of Abraham 
rose nearly four thousand years ago. Tlie 
proud city has liscn and fallen beside it, 
the generations of men come and gone, 
and whole d)ni.*isties of kings disapirearcd 
one after another ; yet there it stands, as it 
stood in tlie wilderness when it was trodden 
only l)Y the wild beast o( the forest. I'Ik 
sacrifice of Abraham which conseemted 
Mouifl Moriah, is to me one of tliu most 
touching events of human history. I can 
never read over the unostentatious, brief 
account given in the Itible, without the ]»ro- 
toundust emotions. Knowing that parental 
feeling an<l human nature are the same in 
all ages, my imagination immediate I v fills 
lip the sketch in nil its thrilling details. 
The shock of the announcement by (iod, 
the farewell with Sarah, the three days* 
lonely journey, the unconscious playfulne^s 
of Isaac on the way, and the stem •struggle 
df the father’s heait to master its emtdioiis, 
all rise up Ixifoic me. and T seem to bold 
my breath in suspense till tlic voice of the 
angel breaks the painful spell, and the up- 
lifted knife ib stayed. — III ADl l Y. 

MORN. — The Dawn of the 

It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale: look, Knc, what envious 
streaks ^ 

l^o lace the severing clouds in yonder east ! 
Night’s candles arcbuint out. and jocund 
day ^ 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

MORN.— The Melodics of 

But who the melodics of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the moun- 
tain side; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple 
bell ; 

The pipe of early shepli«»rd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 
3«4 


The clamorous horn along the cliffs abo^H ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the fhll choir that wakes the universal 
grove. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown’d with her pail the tripping milk- 
maid sings ; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; 
and hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous 
waggon rings ; 

Thiough rustling corn the hare astonish’d 

>>priii^b ; 

Slow' tolls the village clock the drowsy 
hour ; 

The partridge bur.sts away on whirring 
wings ; 

Deep mom ns the turtle in sequester’d 
bowci. 

And slirdl Imk carols clear from her aeriai 
tour.— B eattie. 

MORN— Waked by the Hours. 

Morn 

Waked by the circling IIouis, with rosy 
hand 

Uiihan’d the gales of light. — M ilton, 

MORNING.— The Future 

111 the light of that morning, thousamls 
of earnest eyes flash wdlli renewed bright- 
ntss, for they hrve longed for the coming 
of the day. And, in the light of that 
morning, things that nestle m dust and 
darkness cower and flee away. Morning 
for the toil-worn artisan ! for oppression 
and aval ice, and g.umt famine, and poverty 
ai c gone, and there is social night no more. 
Morning for the meek -eyed student 1 for 
scowling doubt Jias fled, and sophistry is 
sikmced, and the clouds of error are lifted 
from the fair face of Truth for aye, and 
there is intellectual night no more. Morn- 
ing foi the lover of man! for wrongs aie 
redicsscd, and contradictions harmonised, 
and problems solved, and m<sn summer in 
])cri)ctual brotherhood, and there is motal 
night no more. Morning for the lover of 
! for the last infidel voice is hushed, 
and the last cruelty of superstition peri*e- 
trateti, and the last sinner lays his weapons 
down, and Christ the crucified becomes 
Christ the crowned. Morning !- Hark 
how the earth rejoices in it, and its many 
minstrels challenge the harpers of the 
sky— ** Sing with us, ye heavens! The 
moining cometh, the darkness is past, the 
shadows flee away, the true light shineth 
now.” Morning! Hark how the sympa- 
thetic heavens reply — ** TTiy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon with* 
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drtfllr herself, for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourn- 
ing shall be ended ! ” -Punshon. 

MORNING. — The Hallowedness of the 

How hallow’ll is the hour of morning ! 
meet — 

Ay, beautifully meet — for the pure prayer ! 

N. r. Willis. 

MORNING.— The Hunter beholding the 

High life of a hunter ! He meets on the 
hill 

The new- waken’d dayliglit, so biight and 
so still ; 

And feels, as the clouds of the morning 
unroll, 

The sileiKe, the splendour, ennoble his soul : 
’Tis his o’er the mountains to stalk like a 
ghost, 

Enshrouded with mist, in which Nature is 
lust, 

Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, 
and height, 

In a moment all swim in an ocean of light ; 
While the sun, like a gloiious banner 
unfuil’d, 

SceiiLs to wave o’er a new, moie magmfi* 
cent woild !— J. Wilson. 

MORNING. — The Cwcupations of the 

Wish’d moiiiing’s come; and now upon 
the plains, 

And distant mountains, where they feed 
their flock-., 

The happy shepherds leave their homely 
huts, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new- 
born day : 

ITic lusty su aiii conics with his well-filled 
scrip 

Of healthful viands, which, when hunger 
calls, 

With much content and appetite he eats, 

To follow in the field his daily toil. 

And dress the giateful glebe that yields him 
fruits : 

The beasts that under the warm hedges 
slept, 

And weatherM out the cold bleak night, 
are up ; 

And, looking towards the neighbouring 
pastures, raise 

Their voice, and b’d their fellow-brutes 
good-morrOAV : 

The cheerful biids, too, on the tops of trees, 
Assemble all in choirs ; and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 

Otway. 

MORNXNO.~The Splendour of 

Night wanes— the vapours round the moun- 
tains curl’d, 

Melt into mom, and light awakes the world. 


Man has another day to Swell the past, 

And lead him near to little, but his last ; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her 
bii Ih ; 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on 
eaith ; 

Flower-, in the valley, splendour in the 
beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshnes-. in the 
stream : 

Iminorulman ! behold her glories sliine, 
And cry, evuldng inly — ** 'rbey are mine ! '* 
Oa/e on, while yet ihy gladden’d eye may 
see ; 

A moiiow comes when they arc not for 
1 thee ; 

And giieve what may above thy senseless 
bit*r, 

Nor earth nor sky wall yield a single lesr ; 
Nor cloud shall gither inoie, nor leaf shall 
fall. 

Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, 
for all ; 

But creeping things shall revel in their 

S])oil, 

And fit Lhy clay to fertilise the. soil, 

Bv RON, 

MORNING — after a Storm. 

J'herc was a roaring in the wdnd all night ; 

7 he iiin came heavily, and fell in flooils ; 
But n(>w the sun is rising calm and l»right ; , 

'The biids arc singing in the distant 
woods ; 

Over Ins own sweet voice the stock-dove 
bloods ! 

7'he jay makes answer as the magpie 
chattels ; 

And all the aii is fill’d with pleasant noise 
of waleis. 

All things that lo\e the sun are out of 
doois ; 

The sky icjoices in the morning’s birth ; 
The grass is blight wdth r.iin-drops ; on the 
moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And M'ith her feet she from the plashy 
eartli 

Kaisc.s a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she 
doth run.— W. Wurdsworth. 

MORNING— in Summer. 

Morning in summer is soft without me- 
lancholy, and brilliant without glare. — 
Fositn. 

MORNING.— Thoughts for the 

In the morning when thou risest un- 
willingly, let tlwse thoughts be present 
I am rising to the work of a human being. 
Why, then, am 1 dissatisfied if I am gou^ 
D * 3*S 
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to do the things for which 1 exist, and for 
which I was brought into the worUl? — 
Antoninus. 

MORNlNQ.—'Thc Value of the 

The Aoniing hour has gold in its mouth. 
—Dr. Franklin. 

MORTALITY.— Emblems of 

Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which J{>nah had— 

F.ven such is man, whose thread is sj)un, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done : 

The rose withers, the blossom blastelh, 
The flower fades, the morning hastclb, 
The sun sets, the shadow flics, 

The gourd consumes, — and man he dies ! 


incidents in his history— his fipire iAhe 
ark, when, at the sight of the strange, 
richly-attired lady, “behold the babew'cpt” 
— his attitude beside the bush that burned 
in the wilderness— his sudden entrance into 
the presence of Pharaoh— his lifting up, 
with that sinewy, swaithy hand, the rod 
over the Ucd Sea — his ascent up the black 
prcupices of Sinai— his death on Pisgah, 
with the Promised Land full in viev^ — ^his 
myAtic burial in a secret vale by the hand cf 
the Eternal — his position as the leader of the 
gieat Exodus of the lubes, and the founder 
of a strict, complicated, and magnificent 
jolity — all this has given a supplemental 
and extraordiuaiy interest to the writings of 
Moses. lie is the stoniest of all the Scrip- 
ture wiitei-s, and the most laconic. Ilis 
writings may be called hieroglyphics of the 
strangest and gieatest events in the early 
pan of the woild’s history.— G. GlLKlLLAN. 


Like lo the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun. 

Or like a bird that ’s here to-day, 

0» like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an lunir, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan — 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now tlicie, in life and death ; 

The gras.s wilhi'is, the tale doth end, 

The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 

The hour is short, tlic span not long, 

The swan’s near death,— man’s life is 
done !— F, Quarljls. 

MORTALITY.— All Shrouded in 

All human divinity will soon be shrouded 
in mortality. Death levels the highest 
mountains with the lowest vallc>s. lie 
mows dowm the fairest lilies as well as the 
foulest thistles. 'I'he robes of illustrious 
piinccs, and the rags of homely peasants, 
ar? both laid aside in the wardiobe of the 
grave.— W. Sf.CKER. 


MORTALITY.— The Soul Foretelling the 
End of 

The life of all his blood 
Is touched corru]>lil)ly ; and his pure brain. 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwell- 
ing-house. 

Doth, by the idle comments tliat it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

SllAKSPEARE. 


M08S8.— The Character of 

was the Jlomer, as well 
as the Solouof his country. We can never 
separate his genius from his character so 
»«wk, yet 8le»;~from his appearance so 
“ spiritually severe i 
with dark thunde 
•Membtowlered litcs;"-,nd fcomeerlah 


MOSSES. — The Endurance of 

In one sense the humblest, in another they 
are the most honoured of the carlh-cliildren. 
Unfading ns motionless, the worm frets them 
not, and the auluiini wastes not. St long 
in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat 
nor pine m frost. To them, slow-fingered, 
constant -lieai ted, is entrusted the weaving 
of the daik, elcinal ta^ estries of the hilL ; 
—to them, slow-])cncilkd, iiis-dycd, the 
tender liaming ol tin ii endless imagery. 
Shaiing the stillness of the uniin])a.sionod 
rock, tliey share also its cuduiaiue ; and 
while the winds of depailmg spiing scatter 
the while hawthorn blossom like drifted 
snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowshp-gold, 
— fai above, among the mountains, the 
mosses rest on the stone, and the gathering 
stain upon the edge of yonder western peak 
reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.— 
Kuskin. 

MOSSESv-^Indescribable. 

Meek creatures ! the first mercy of the 
earth, veiling with luished softness its dint- 
less rocks ; creatures lull of pity, covering 
with stiange and tender honour the scarred 
disgrace of ruin,— laying quiet finger on the 
trembling stones, to teach them rest. No 
words that I know of will say what these 
mosses are. None are delicate enough, 
none perfect enough, none rich enough. 
How is one to tell of the rounded bosses 
of furred and beaming green,— the starred 
divisions of rubied bloom, fine-filmed, as if 
the Rock Spirits could spin poiphyry asti^e 
do glass,— the traceries of intneate silver, 
and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fibre into fitful 
brightness and^^lossy traverses of wlken 
change, yet all subdued and pensive, and 
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fraittfd for simtjlest, sweetest ofiices of 
grace? They will not be gathered, like 
the flowers, for chaplet or love-token ; but 
of these the wild bird will make its nest, 
and the wearied child his pillow. — RusKfN. 

MOTHER. -All 

"The bust,” was the artless commentaiy 
of a little girl one day, as she stood gi/ii»g 
alternately on a picture and on a marble 
bust of her poet-mother, the one exhibiting 
on %he glowing canvas the sweet play of 
womanly affection, and the other only the 
colder majesty of her g-nius, — "The bu»«t 
is the poetess, but the picture is all mother '' 
—John Baii.lie. 

MOTHER. — The Beautiful Term — 

How resonant are the Sciipturos with 
that sweet and tender vocable — how redo- 
lent with the fragrance of that odoiifcrous 
w<>rd--how rich with the ornament of that 
beautiful term— mother !— J. A. Jami s. 

MOTHER.— The Bliss of a 
Whal tongue ! — no longue, shall tell uli.it 
hi n s o’ci flowed 

The mother’s lender heart, while round her 
hung 

The offspring of her love, aul h.ped her 
name ^ 

As living jewels dropjicd iin>tained from 
heaven, 

That mad^her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 
Thin every ornament of co'^tliost hue ! 

K. POLLOK. 

MOTHER.- The Daring of a 
III Scotland a peasant woman had a child 
a few weeks old, which was seized by one 
of the golden eagles, the largest in the 
country, and borne away in its talons to its 
lofty eyrie on one of the most inaccessible 
cliffs of Scotland’s bleak lull tbe mother, 
perceiving her loss, hiu ried in alarm to its 
rescue, and the peasantry, among whom the 
alaim spread, rushed out to her aid ; they 
all came to the foot of the tremendous 
precipice ; the peasants were anxious to risk 
their lives in order to recover the little 
infant ; but how was the erag to be reached ? 
One peasant tried to climb, but was obliged 
to return ; another tried, and came down 
injured; a third tried, and one after another 
failed, till a universal feeling of despair and 
deep sorrow fell upon the crowd as they 
gazed upon the eyrie where the infant lay. 
At last a woman was seen, cltmbtwg hrsi 
one part and then another, getting over one 
rock and then another ; and while every 
heart trembled with alarm, to the amaze- 
meni of all they saw her reach the loftiest 
crag, and clag^ the infaM rejoicingly in 
her bosom. This heroic lemale begin lo 


descend the perilous steep with the child ; 
moving from point to point ; and while 
everyone thought that her next step would 
precipitate her and dash her to pieces, they 
saw her at length reach the ^ound with 
the child safe in her arms. Who was this 
female ? why did she succeed when others 
failed? It was THE Mother of tiik 
CHILD.— Gumming. 

MOTHER.— The Death of a 
The summer day dies calmly ; over hill 
And valley like a droojiing bird she sinks, 
While her tir'd purple pinions drop pale 
stars, 

The first-bnm stars of night. Ten thou- 
sand tears 

Tell her departing ; all her chihlren turn 
Their ueeping eyes to her fair, fading face, 
Whith smiles upon their tears. Such death 
is calm. 

So ports the Christian mother from her 
babes, 

And leaves them as they weep ; a thousand 
eves 

Fnvn heaven arc watching over them. 

T\ni vv. 

MOTHER. -A Good, ICmd 

Happy he 

With such a mother ! Faith in womankind 
Heats Midi hi> blood, and trust in all things 
high 

Com'", easy to him, and, though he trip 
and fill, 

He shall not blind his soul with rhy. 

Tennyson. 

MOTHER. — The Holy Influence of a 

I believe I ‘•hould have been swept away 
by the flood ol French infidelity, if it had 
not been for one thing— the remembrance 
of the lime when my sainted mother used 
to make me kneel by her side, taking my 
little hands folded in hers, and caused me 
to repeal the Lord’s prayer. — R andolph, 

MOTHER. — An Insane 

I have never met with any loss so great, 
as that of losing the care and instructions 
of my mother during my childhood, in 
consequence of her having lost her reason. 
But I can recollect that, when a very lillle 
child, 1 was standing at the open window, 
at the close of a lovely summer’s day The 
large, red sun was just sinking away bchiml 
l\ic western hills •, the was gold and 
purple commingled the winds weic sleep- 
ing, aivl a soft, soletstn stilbic-ss seemed to 
hang over the earth. I was watching the sun, 
as lie sent his yellow rays through tlie trees, 
and felt a kind of awe, thougli \ knew not 
wherefore. Just then my mother came to 
me. She was raving with frenzy -for rea«ott 
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had long since left its throne, and her,— a 
victim of madness. She came up to me, 
wild with insanity. I pointed to the glo- 
rious sun in the west, and in a moment she 
M^as calm. She took my little hands within 
hers, and told me that “the great God 
made the sun, the stars, the world— every- 
thing ; that He it was who made her little 
boy, and gave him an immortal spirit ; that 
ycmdcr sun, and the green field-s, and the 
world itself, will one day be burned up ; 
but that the spirit of her child will then be 
alive, for he must live when heaven and 
earth are gone ; that he must i)ray to the 
great (iod, and love and serve Him for 
ever ! ” She let go my hands,- madness 
returned,— she hurried away. 1 stood with 
my eyes filled with tears, and my hosom 
heaving with emotion, which I could n<1t 
liave <Iescribed ; but 1 can never forget the 
impressions which th.at conversation of my 
mother left upon me. — Todd. 

MOTHER — Instinctive Turning to a 

They toll us of an Indian tree, 

Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 

And shoot and blossom wide aiul Iiigh, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
^ Downw'ard again to that dear cnrtb, 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful b<‘ing first had birth : 

’Tis thus, though woo’d liy flattering 
friends, 

And fed with fame -if fame it be— 

I’his heart, my own dear mother, bends, 
With love’s true instinct, back to liiee. 

T. Moork, 

MOTHER.— The Kiss of a 
That kiss made me a painter. — W est. 

MOTHER. — Love for a 

When Napoleon, with his army of inva- 
sion, lay at Bciulogne, an Knglish sailor who 
had been cajitured trietl to escape in a little 
laft or skiff uhich he had patched together 
with bits of wood and the bark of trees. 
Hearing of his attempt, the First Consul 
ortlered liim to be brought into his presence, 
and asked if he really mejnt to cross the 
channel in such a crary contrivance. “ Yes, 
and if you will let me, I am still willing to 
try.” “ You must have a sweetheart whom 
you are so anxious to re-visit.” ** No,” said 
the young man 5 “ T only wish to see my 
mother, who is old and infirm.” “And 
you shall see her,” was the reply, “and 
take to her this money from me ; for she 
must ^ be a good mother w'ho has such an 
affoctionalc son.” Ami orders w’ere given 
to send the sailor with a flag on board the 
fir t British cruiser w^hich came near enough. 
—Casas. 
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MOTHER. — The Love of a 
There is in all this cold and hollow world 
no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that 
w'ithln 

A mother’s heart.— II kmans. 

The love of a mother is never exhausted, 
it never changes, it never tires. A father 
may turn his back on his child, brothers 
and sisters may become inveterate enemies, 
husbands may desert their wives, wives 
their husbands. But a mother’s love cn- 
dure*' through all ; in good repute, in bad 
repute, in the face of the world’s condeiii* 
nation, a mother still loves on, and still 
hopes that her child may turn from Ins 
evil ways and repent ; still she remembers 
the infant smiles that omsb filled her bosom 
with rapture, the merry laugh, the joyful 
shout of chihlhood ; the opening promise 
of his youth ; and she can never be brought 
to think him unworthy. — W. Irving. 

MOTHER. — The Love and Care of a 

You know what it w'ould be to spend 
one of your winter evenings in a chamber 
witliiAt a flic on the hearth or a carpet on 
ihe floor ; even though the furniture weie 
cosily and the friends congenial, nothing 
could impart the lacking comfort or dif- 
fuse the w'onted radiance. And in this 
wintry woild, a tender mother’s love and 
a pious mother’s care arc the carpet on 
the floor, and the blare on the evening 
heart li. To life’s latest moment they 
mingle in every jiicture of pre-enuiieiit 
happiness.— Dk. J. Hamilton. 

MOTHER. — The Result of the Piety of a 

Lying one night in bed, Richard Ocil 
was contem] dating the case of his mother. 
** I see,” said he within himself, ** two un- 
questionable facts : — First, my mother is 
gieatly afflicted, in circumstances, body and 
mind ; and yet 1 see that she cheerfully 
l>ears upunder all, by the support she derives 
from constantly retiring to her closet and 
her Bible. Secondly, that she has a secret 
spring of comfort of w’hich I know nothing ; 
while 1, who give an unbounded loose to 
my apjMititcs, and seek pleasure by every 
means, seldom or never find it. If, how- 
ever, there is any such secret in religion, 
why may not 1 attain it as well as my 
mother? — 1 will immediately seek it 
Gofl.” He instantly rose in his bed, and 
bc^n to pray. But he w»as soon damped 
in his attempt, by recollecting that much of 
his mother’s comfort seemed to arise from 
her faith in Christ. “Now," thonghf be, 
“this Christ have I ridicul^ ; He stands 
mucli in my way, and can form no part of 
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my prayers.” In uUcr confusion of mind, 
therefore, he lay down again. Next day, 
however, he continued to pray to “the 
Supreme Rcing he began to consult books 
ana to attend preachers : his difficulties were 
gradually removed, and his objections an- 
swered ; and his course of life began to 
amend. lie now listened to the pious 
admonitions of his mother, which he had 
bjfore affected to receive with pride and 
scorn : yet they had fixed themselves in his 
heart, like a barbed arrow ; and, though 
the effects were at the time concealed from 
her observation, yet tcarb would fall from 
his eyes as he pa‘i'>ed along the streets, from 
the impression she had left on his mind. 
Now, he would discourec with her, and 
hear her without outrage ; which led her to 
hope that a gracious principle was forming 
in his hear.', and more especially as he then 
attended the preaching of the Word. Thus 
he^made some progress ; hut felt no small 
difficulty in separating from liis favourite 
connections. Light, however, broke into 
his mind, till he gradually discovered that 
Jesus Christ, so far from “standing in his 
way,” was the only IVay^ the Truths aitdihc 
I to all that come unto God hy lijm . — 
Pratt. 

MOTHER. — A True Estimate of a 

There is no velvet so soft as n mother’s 
lap, no rose so lo\ely her smile, no path 
so llowery as ihal impiintcd 'wilh her foot- 
steps. -—AliP, 'llIOMSON. 

MOTHER.— A Youthful 

There is a sight all hearts beguiling— 

A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

Joanna IUiu.ie. 

MOTHERS. — A Testimony concerning 

France needs nothing so much to pro- 
mote her regeneration as good mothers. — 
Napoleon 1. 

MOTION.— Graceful 

Grace is cither the beauty of motion, or 
the beauty of posture. Graceful motion is 
motion without difficulty or embarrass- 
ment ; or that which, from experience, we 
know to be connected with ingenuous 
modesty, a desire to increase the happiness 
of others, or any beautiful moral feeling. 
A person walks up a long room, observed 
by a great number of individuals, and pays 
his respects as a gentleman ought to do ; — 
why is he graceful ? Because every move- 
ment of ms body inspires you with some 
pleasant feeling ; he has the free and un- 
embarrassed use of his limbs ; his motions 
do not indicate forward boldnc.ss, or irra- 


tional timidity ; — the outward signs per- 
petually indicate agreeable qualities. The 
same explanation applies to grace of posuire 
and attitude : that is a graceful attitude 
which indicates an absence of restraint ; and 
facility, which is the sign of agreeable 
qualities of mind : apart from such indi- 
cations, one attitude I should conceive to 
be quite as graceful as another. — S. Smith. 

MOTION. — Spontaneous 

What shall we say of spontaneous motion, 
wherewith wt find also creatures endowed 
that arc so weak and despicable in our 
eyes, as well as ournclves ; that is — that so 
silly a thing as a fly, a gnat, etc., should 
have i)o\\ cr in it to move itself, or stop its 
own motion, at its own pleasure ! How 
far have all attcm]>tcd imitations in this 
kind fallen short of this perfection ! and 
how much more cxcellcnl a thing is the 
smalle^it and most contemptible insect than 
the most admired machine wc ever heard or 
read of 1 — lIowE. 

MOTIVE.— Disinterested 

It is a motive alone that gives real value 
to the actions of men, and disinterestedness 
puts the tap to it.— L a Hkuvlre. 

MOTIVE. -The Only Right 

In the higher sense, there is no right 
action without right motive, and the only 
right motive is~/(Wt’ to God. — II. W. 
Bj.lciilr. 

MOTIVES.— The Importance of 

Motives arc everything with God ; and, 
as far as are upright, they arc everything 
to us. — J. 11. Evans. 

MOTIVES— Locked up. 

Prudent men lock iij) their motives ; 
letting familiars have a key to their heart, 
as to their garden. — SiiENsrONE. 

MOUNTAIN.— Flowers and Trees of the 

Boon Nature scatter’d, free and wild, 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child: 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The ]irimrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Night-shade and fox-glove, sale by side, 
Emblem.s of punishment and [>riJe, 

Group'd their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain ; 

With boughs that quaked at evciy breath, 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath ; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And higher yet tlie pine-tree hung 
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Ilis scatter’d trunk, and frequent dung, 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high, 

Ills boughs athwart the narrow sky. 

SirW. Scott. 

MOUNTAINS.— The Characteristic At- 
tractions of the 

Like the islands the mountains dwell 
a]mrt, and like them they give asylum from 
a noisy and irreverent world. In their silence 
many a meditalive .spirit has found leisure 
for the longest thouglit, and in their Pat- 
mos-like seclusion the brightest visions and 
largest projects have evolved ; whilst by a 
sort of over-mastering attraction they have 
draw'll to themselves the most memorable 
incidents which variegate our history. And, 
as they are the natural haunts of the highest 
spirits, and the appropriate scenes ot the 
most signal occurrences, so they arc the 
noblest cenotaphs. Tar off tlioy arrest the 
eye ; and though tlicir hoary chronicle lelU 
il> legend of the past, their heaven-pointing 
elevations convoy the spirit onNvard toward** 
eternity. —Dr. J. Hamilton. 

MOUNTAINS.— The Design of the 
'I'hey seem to have been built for the 
human race, .as at once their schools and 
cathedrals; full of treasuics of illiiininaled 
manuscript for the scliolar, hindly in simple 
lessons to the wuiker, quiet in pale cloisters 
for the ihiuker, glorious in holiness for 
the worshipticr. And yet of these great 
cathedrals of the earth, whh their gales of 
rock, pavements of cloud, clioiis of stream 
and stone, altars of snow', and vaults of 
purple travei’sed by the continual stais. it 
was wiittcn by one of the best of the poor 
human rare for whom they were built, 
wondering in himself for whom tli nr Creator 
(\mld have made them, and tliinking to 
have entirely discerned the divine intent in 
them— ** They ate inhabited by the beasts!” 
— UUSKIN. 

MOUNTAINS — make Enemies. 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, wdio had else, 
Like kitulred drops, been mingled into one. 

CoWTLR. 

MOUNTAINS.— The Superiority of the 
The supeiiority of the mountains to the 
lowland is as measurable a.s the richne-s of 
a I'aiiited window matched w-itli a white 
one, or the wealth of a museum com])ared 
with that of a simply furnished chamber. — 
KrsiciN. 

MOUNTAINS.— The Testimonials of the 
The mountains arc Nature’s testimonials 
of anguish. Nature’s stem agony writes 
itself on (heir furrowed lirows of gloomy 
stone. I'heir reft and splintered crags stand 
the dreaiy images of patient sorrow, existing 
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verdurelcss and stem, because exist they 
must. In them hearts that have ceased to 
rejoice and have learned to suffer, find 
kindred; and herei an earth worn with 
countless cycles of sorrow, utters to the 
stars her voices of speechless despair. — C. 
Stowe. 

MOUNTAINS.— A View from the 

A step — 

A .single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view, 
Glory licyond all glory ever seen 
JJy waking sense, or by the dreaming roul ! 

ft * « * * 

Oh, *twas an unimaginable sight ! 

Cloudh, mists, streams, watery rocks, and 
emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and .sapphire ‘■kv, 
Conffiscd, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus. 

Kach lost in each, that mar\'cUous array* 

( )f temple, palace, ciiarlcl, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of stniclitre without name, 

In tleccy (olds voluminous, inwrapji’d. 

W. WORDSWURTII. 

MOURN. — Blessed arc they that 

Oh, deem not that earlli’.s crowding bliss 
Is found in joy alone ; 

For sorrow', bitter though it be, 

Hath blessings all its own ; 

From lips divine, like healing balm, 

1 o hearts oppress’d and torn, 

I'his heavenly coimobtion fell — 

“ Blessed are they that mourn ! ” 

As blossoms smitten by the rain, 

Their .sweetest odours yield — 

As where the ploughshare dceiiesl strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field ; 

.So, to the hopes by sorrow crush’d, 

A nobler faith succeeds ; 

And life, by trials furrow’d, beais 
The fmit of loving deeds. — BifRLLicii. 

MOURN.— The Need to 

lie that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to 
mend : 

Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ill.s, to have no lime to feel 
them. 

"Where sorrow’s held intrusive and tunicd 
out, 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies Immanity, 

J. Taylor. 

MOURNER. — Advice to tlie 

Forbear, mourner ! nor be by fancy led 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spiiils’ 
pain. 

In the sad conflict, will disturb thy bmin : 
All have their tasks and trials : these aroi* 
haidi 
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Dot short the time, and glorious the reward : 
•TI)y patient spirit to thy duties give ; 
Regard the dead, but, to the living— live. 

^ Crabbk. 

MOUSE. — An Address to a 

Sly little, cowering, timorous beastie ! 

Oh what a panic ’s in tliy brcastie ! 

You need not start away so liasty, 

With bickerirg speed : 

I should be lothe to run and chase thee, 

I should indeed I 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Hath broken Nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill-opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
And fellow mortal. 

Sometimes, I doubt not, thou dost thieve ; 
Wliat then ? poor beastie, thou must live ; 
A little barley in the shieve 

Is small request ; 

And all thou tak’st, I do believe, 

Willme’cr be miss<‘d. 

R. JlURNS. 

MOUSE. — The Country 

The country mouse stole out from his 
hiding-place, and bidding the city mouse 
good-bye, whispered in his ear — “Oh, my 
good sir ! this fine mode of living may do 
for those who like it; but give me my 
barley-bread in peace and security, before 
the daintiest feast where fear and care are 
in waiting.” — iEsop. 

MULTITUDE.— The Instability of the 

O stormy people, unsad and ever untrue, 
And undiscreet, and changing as a fine, 
Delighting ever in roinbcl that is new, 

For like the moone waxen ye and wane 1 
Aye full of clapping, dear enough a jane, 
Your doom is false, your Constance evil 
preveth, 

A fule great fool is he that on you ’lieveth. 

Chaucer. 

MULTITUDE.— The Practice of the 

It is the practice of the multitude to 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do at 
strangers. — Seneca. t 

MUMMIES.— An Inspection of 

Of some of these tombs many persons 
could not withstand the suffocating dr, 
which oflen causes fainting. A vast quan- 
tity of dust rises, so fine that it enters the 
throat and nostrils, and chokes the nose 
and mouth to such a degree, that it requires 
great power of lonp to resist it and the 
strong effluvia of the mummies. This i$ 
•€kot A t the entry or passage where the 
bodies are is roughly cot in the rock^ and 


the falling of the sand from the upper part 
or ceiling of the passage causes it to be 
nearly filled up. In some places there is 
not more than a vacancy of a foot left, 
which you must contrive to pass through in 
a creeping posture like a snail, on pointed 
and keen stones that cut like glass. After 
getting through these passages, some of 
them two or three hundred yards long, you 
generally find a more commodious place, 
perliaps h'gh enough to sit. But what a 
]dacc of rest ! Surrounded by bodies, by 
heaps of mummies in all directions, which 
previous to my being accustomed to the 
sight, impressed me with horror ! I’he 
blackness of the walls, the faint light given 
by the candles or torches for want of air, 
the different objects that surrounded me, 
seeming to converse with each other, and 
the Arabs with the candles or torches in 
their hands, naked and covered with dust, 
themselves resembling living mummies, 
absolutely formed a scene that cannot be 
described. — Belzoni. 

MURDER.— The Adherence of 

ITow the bloody clot clings and cleaves 
to the soul, and will not out night or day ! 
- T. Alexander. 

MURDER.— The Crime of 

O/tr murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero. Pi incos were privileg’d 
To kill, and numbers' sanctified the crime ; 
Ah ! why will kings forget that they arc 
men. 

And men —that they are brethren ? 

Bl*. PORTEUS. 

MURDER.— The First 

The deed is done. Blood stains Cain's 
hands. Ocrtin, now, with all its waves, 
cannot wash out that dye. Rolling ages 
cannot sweep it away. Agonies dF remoise 
cannot recall it. No angel’s elTorts can re- 
move the weight of guilt. The sin is sinned. 
Account must now be given. The murderer 
hears the searching question — for Gbd will 
speak — “Where is Abel, th> brother?” 
“ What hast thou done?” But the hardened 
heart breaks not. The sullen lips pour 
forth no cry for pardon. No contrition a.>ks 
for mercy. Tic stands an icy pillar of de- 
spair. Hope tenders no supjwrt. No pro- 
spect brings a ray to cheer. He knows not 
how to bear bis being ; but forth he must 
go to reap the harvest sown by sin. — Dean 
Law, 

MURDER— a Part of Worship. 

In India there is a class called Thugs, 
who fancy they shall get an addition to 
their happiness hereafter for every human 
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bein|( they murder ; so that mimler is not 
only Ihcir trade, but is actually part and 
parcel of their daily worship !— Gumming. 

MURDER. — The Punishment of 

Murdor may pas^ unpunish’d for a time, 
liut tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 

Dkyden. 

MURDER.— The Shriek of 

( Jther .sins only speak ; murder shriclis out : 
The clement of water moisten-, the earth, 
But l)lood mounts ui)ward.— J, Wtnsi'ER. 

MURDERER.— Shielding a 

n»’ who by .shiehlin£T a muiderer cii- 
coinat^fC'* the crime, is only one de^^iee less 
ciiliiable than he who commits it. -I>1 kbv. 

MURDERER.— Shrinking from a 

How we shrink back with honor fiom 
the very thought of touching him, as if the 
•Stain of blood that is on him w'onld com- 
iiiiinicatc itself to us I— T. At LXA.NDt'R. 

MURMUR. — An Injunction not to 

Murmur nl nothing ; if our ills arc re- 
parable, it is iingi.it eful ; if remediless, it 
is in vain. - Cot. ion. 

MURMUR. — The Reason why we 

We murmur because w'e ate in want, and 
therefore want because we murmur. —W, 
Skt'KER, 

MURMURERS — Resemble Satan. 

Murmuring is the first-bom of the tlevil ; 
and nothing renders a man more like to 
him than murmuiing. Constantine’s sons 
did not more rtsemblc thehr father, nor 
Aristotle's .scholars their master, nor Alex- 
anders soldiers their geneial, than mur- 
murers do icsemblc Satan.- -T. Bkooks. 

MUSE.— The Influence of the 

1 am the holy Muse 

Whom all the gicat and bright of spirit 
cln O'.c : 

It is 1 who breathe my soul into the lips 
Of those great lights whom death nor time 
eclipse ; 

It is I who wing the h)\ing heart with song, 
And set its sigh', to music on the tongue ; 

It is 1 who watch, and, wdih sweet dicams, 
rew'uid 

The starry slumbers of the youthful hard. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MU61C.--Afrecting 

Tlie most afTocting music is generally the 
most simple. — M itforii. 
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MUSIC. — Benefits Derived from 

Most of the pleasurable diversions ha\c 
a tendency, when mrsued with ardour, not 
only to relax in a ^oper degree, but tv>lally 
to enervate. They indispose the mind for 
manly virtue, and introduce a tenderness of 
feeling ill-suited to encounter the usual as- 
perities of common life. But music touches 
the soul, elevates and refines its nature, in- 
fuses the noblest thoughts, urges to the 
most animated action, calms the rufiled 
spirits, and eiadicates eveiy malignant pro- 
pensity.- T)r. Knox. 

MUSIC.— The Charm of 

Music the fiercest giief c.^n charm, 

And fate’s scvcicst rage disaiin ; 

Musk can soflen ii.'iin to ea'-e, 

And make des])air and madness please ; 

Om joy.s below it tan im])i<)\e. 

And antedate the bliss above. — PorL. 

MUSIC.- Cheerful Church 

When the poet Gaipani inquirtd of his 
itiend Haydn, how il h.ipjiencd that his 
chinch music was ahvays so cheerful, the 
gieat composer nude a most beautiful reply. 
“ I cannot,” s.iid he, *‘make it otherwise, 
I write according to the thoughts I feel ; 
when T think upon CJotl, my heart is so full 
of joy that the notes dance and Icaj), as it 
weie, fiom my pen; and since God has 
given me a chcciful licarl, it will be par- 
litmcd me that I serve him with a checifid 
spirit.”— Arv INF. 

MUSIC— Defined. 

An art which strengthens the bonds of 
civilized society, humanizes aiul softens the 
feelings and disjiositioiis of man, proiluces 
a lefined idcasuie in the mind, and tends to 
raise up in the soul emotions of an exalted 
iiatui e.— B rougham. 

MULSIC.— Devoid of 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved willi concord of sw'eet 
sound.s, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
1’he motions of his spirit uie dull as night, 
And his ailections dark as Ki ebiis ; 

Let no such roan be trusted.— S hakspeare. 

MUSIC.— The Effect of 

Admiration and feeling are \ cry distinct 
from each other. Some music and oratory 
enchant and astonish, but they speak not to 
the heart I have been o\ci whelmed by 
Handel’s music; the DeUmgen Te Deum 
i$ perhaps the greatest composition in the 
world ; yet I never in my life h^ird Handel 
but 1 could think of soincihing else at the 
same time. There is a kind oi music that 
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tdll not allow thi$. Dr. Worgan has so 
touched the oxigan at St. John's, that I have 
been turning backwsu^ anid forward over 
the prayer-book fur the first lesson in Isaiah, 
and wondered that I could not hud Isaiah 
there. The musician and the orator fall 
short of the full power of their science, if j 
the hearer is left in possession of himself. — 
R. Cecil. 

MUSIC— Enjoyed by All. 

Music 1 — the tender child of rudest times, — 
The gentle native of all lands and climes, — 
Who hymns alike man’s cradle and his grave, 
Lulls the low cot, or peals along the nave. 

NuRion. 

MUSIC— Good or Bada 

Music is good or bad as the end to which 
it lendeth. — F kltiiam. 

MUSIC. — The Great Master of 

He is one who, through the whole maze 
of his creation, from the soft whispering to 
the mighty raging oT the elements, makes 
us conscious of the unity of his concep- 
tions.— Prince Albert. 

MUSIC.— The Laws of 

Music goes on certain laws and rules. 
Man did not make these laws of inn‘»ic ; 
he has only found them out ; and if he be 
self-willed and break them, there is an end 
of his music instantly ; all he brings out is 
discord and ugly stmnds. The greatest 
musician in the world is as much bound by 
those laws as the learner in the school, and 
the greatest musician is the one who, in- 
stead of fancying that because he is clever 
he may throw aside the laws of music, 
knows the laws of music best, and observes 
them most reverently. And therefore it 
was that the old Greeks, the wisest of all 
the heathens, made a point of teaching 
their children music ; because, they said, it 
taught them not to be self-willed and fanci- 
ful, but to see the beauty of onlcr, the use- 
fulness of rule, the divinencss of laws,— 
Canon Kingsley. 

MUSIC.— The Love of 

Music is universally appreciated and 
practised. The English plough-boy sings 
as he drives his team, happily i^orant 
whether protection or free trade is the 
best; the Scotch Highlander makes the 
glens and grey moors resound with his 
beautiful song; the Swiss, Tyrolese, and 
Carpathians lighten their labour by music ; 
the muleteer of Spain cares little who is 
on the throne or behind it, if he can only 
have his early carol ; the vintager of Sicily 
has his evening hymn, even beside the fire 
of the burning mount; the fishennan of 


Naples has his boat-song, to which his 
rocking boat beats time on that beautiful 
sea ; aiid the gondolier of Venice still keeps 
up his midnight serenade. — Cumming. 

MUSIC. — Melody and Harmony in 

There are two things which help ’ to 
make music — melody and harmony. Now, 
as most of you know, there is melody in 
music when the different sounds of the 
same tune follow Caoch other so as to give 
us pleasure; there is harmony in music 
when different sounds, instead of following 
each other, come at the same time so as to 
give us pleasure. — Canon Kingsley. 

MUSIC.— The Poet*s Wish for 

And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft I.ydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the mecling soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that lie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; — 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
I'rom golden slumber on his bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have set f|iiile free 
His half-regained Eurydicc : 

These dcli;jhts, if thou canst give, 

Mirth, vnth thee I mean to live. — M ilton. 

MUSIC.— The Power of 

By music, minds an equal temper know, 

Nor swell too high, nor sink too low : 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise. 
Music hv*r soft persuasive voice applies ; 

Or, when the soul is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs ; 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds ; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
List’ning Envy drops her snakes ; 

Intestine wars no more our passions w.ige, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

Pope. 


We are never merry when we hear sweet 
music : 

The reason is, our spirits are attentive ; 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or nee of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neigh- 
ing loud, 

Which is (he hot condition of their blood, 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet-sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
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You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music : therefore, 
the poet 

Did feiign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods ; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of 
rage, 

But music for tiic time doth change his 
nature. Siiaksi’Eark. 


MUSIC. — The Pursuit of 

All musical peoj)le scorn to me happy ; 
it is the most engrossing pursuit ; almost 
the only innocent and unj^umshed passion. 
— S. Smith. 


For now the lowest sigh would break the 
spell ; 

Still hopes the heart to catch one murmur 
more, 

Yet hopes in vain, the sounds have died 
before. CociiRANE. 

MUSIC — a Universal Language. 

Music forms the universal language 
which, when all other languages were con- 
founded, the confusion of Bal>el left un- 
confounded. The white man and the black 
man, the red man and the yellow man, can 
sing together, however dimcult they may 
find it to be to talk to each other : and 
both sexes and all ages may thus express 
their emotions simultaneously. — Prof. G. 
Wilson. 


MUSIC. — The Sacredness of 
All gocMl music is sacred, if it is heard 
sacredly, and all poor music is execrably 
iinsacred.~H. W. BEKniitR, 

MUSIC. — The Strength of 
Where painting is weakest, namely— in 
the expression of the highest moral and 
s])iritual ideas, there music is sublimely 
strong. — M RS. Si\ » wr. 

MUSIC->in all Things. 

There’s music in the sighing of a rood ; 

I'herc’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 
There’s music In all tniiigs, if men had 
cars, Byron. 

MUSIC.— Time Broke in 

ITow sour sweet music is 
When lime is broke, and no proportion 
kept I 

So it is in the music of men’s lives. 

SilAKSPEARK. 

MUSIC — in the Twilight Hour. 

Is it I st sweet, when music’s melting tone 
Falks m SW' el cailence on the hc.art alone. 
To hear in twilight hour the echoes float 
Of pensive lyre, or clarion’s wilder note ? 
Now with the whispering breeze the mur- 
murs die, 

Now gush again in fuller melody ; 

Each wooded hill the trembling notes pro- 
longs 

Whose bubbling waters mingle with the 
song; 

Fainter and fainter on the anxious ear 
Swells the rich strain — though distant, ever 
clear, 

Till, lightly floating up the winding glen, 
Where jutting rocks reflect them back agjun, 
The echoes die, ns when low winds inspire 
The wiftest cadence of the jFolian lyre : 
Scarce breathe the lips — scarce dare the 
bosom swell, 
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MUSIC. — Vocal and Instrumental 

Vocal music ought to be is universal a 
branch of erlucation as reading andwTiiing ; 
Mifl instrumental music should be as exten- 
sively cultivated. If I could liave my wish, 
the violin — the l)cst musical instrument 
ever invented— should be played in every 
family in the civilized world.— GUAIIAM. 

MUSICIAN,— The Unrivalled 
'I’hcre is no musician like him w’ho doth 
by a holy life, to tlie tune of trulli in the 
inward parts, sing forth the praises of his 
God.— -S WIN NOCK. 

MUTES— Described. 

Solemn funeral performers, who mimic 
sorrow when the heart is not sad. — 
Maddkn. 

MYRTLE.— The 

Dark green, and gemm’d with flowers of 
snow, 

With close uncrowded branches spread, 
Not proudly high nor meanly low, 

A graceful myrtle rear’d its head. 

Its mantle of imwithcring leaf 

Seem’d, in my contemplative mood, 

Eike silent joy or pati<?nt giief, 

I'he symbol of pure quietude. 

Still, life, metbougbt, is thine, fair tree ! 
Then plucked a sprig ; and, while I 
mused, 

With idle hands, unconsciously, 

The delicate small foliage bruised. 

Odours, by my rude touch set free, 

Escaped from all their secret cells ; 
Quick life, 1 cricfl. Is thine, fair tree ! 

In thee a soul of fragrance dwells,— 

Which outrage, wrongs, nor death destroy ; 

These wake its sweetness from repose : 
Ah 1 could I thus Heaven’s gifts employ, 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus disclose 1 
J. Montgomery. 
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MYSTERY. -The Effect of 

Mystery magnifies danger, as a fog the 
Fun ; — the hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived its horrifying influence from the 
want of a body.— Colton. 

MYSTERY.— The Universality of 

There is mystery in all things and in all 
beings in star and atom — in ocean and 
dew-drop — in tree and flower — in animal 
and worm — in man and angel— in Bible 
and God ! Not a world exists in which 
there is not mystery. — Dr. Davies. 

MYSTERY.- A Wondrous 
That wondrous mystery — the mystery of 
our own hearts 1— J. 11. hvANS. 


N. 

NAME. — The Burden of a 

What heavy Imrden is a name tliat has 
become too soon famous !— Voi/iAiRE. 

NAME. — Filching u 

Who steals my purse, steals trash : ’tis somc- 
thinii, nothing ; 

*l\vas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me ray good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

NAME.— A Good 

A good name is projwrly that re]nUation 
of virtue that every man may challenge as 
his right and due in the opinions of others, 
till he has made forfeit of it by the vicious- 
ness of his actions.— D r South. 


Good name in man and woman. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Sharspeare. 

NAME.— A Great 


What .should be in that Caesar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more 
than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a 


name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as 
well ; 


Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 


Bmtas will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 


Shaksteare. 


NAME. — ^The Influence of a 

Names, by an involuntary suggestion, 
produce an extraordinary illusion. Favour 
or disappointment lias often been conceded 
as the name of the claimant has affected us ; 
and the accidental affinity or coincidence of 
a name, connected with ridicule or hatred, 
with pleasure or disgust, has operated like 
magic. — I. Disraeli. 

He left a name, at which the world grew 
pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a laic. 

Dr. Johnson. 

What ’s in a name ? that which we call a 
rose 

By any other name would smell as .sweel : 

So Romeo would, were he not Romcti 
call’d, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title. — S iiakspeare. 

NAME. — ^Jesting on a 

It W.1S not indeed polite to take the 
liberty of jesting on my name ; for a min’s 
name is not like a mantle which merely /langs 
about him, and which one perchance may 
safely twitch and ]nill, but a perfectly fitting 
garment, which, like the skin, has grown 
over and over him, at which one cannot 
lake and scrape without injuring the man 
himself. — (J okthe. 

NAME.— Making a 

There is no employment in the world so 
liiborious as that of making to oucself a 
great name. — L a BRUvkRE. 

NAME. — A Virtuous 

A virtuous name is the precious only 
good for which queens and pvMsants* wives 
must contest together.— Schiller. 

NAPOLEON — the Champion and the Child. 

Yes J where is he— the champion and the « 
child 

Of all that’s great or little, wi^e or wild ? — 
Whose game was empires, and wliose skikes 
were thrones, 

Whose table earth —whose dice were human 
bones? JJykon. 

NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 

The personal and moral character of the 
two chiefs was strikingly opposed and 
emblematic of the sides they severally led. 
Both were distinguished b) the unwearied 
perseverance, the steady purpose, the 
magnanimous soul which are essential to 
glorious achievements ; both wcreiirovidcnt 
in council and vigorous in execution ; both 
possessed personal intrepidity in the highest 
degree ; both were indefatigable in activity^ 
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and iron in constitution ; both enjoyed the 
rarer qualities of moral courage and Icarless 
determination. 13ut in other res[)ects their 
minds were as opposite as arc the poles 
asunder. Napoleon was covetous of glory, 
Wellington was impressed with duty ; Na- 
poleon was reckless of slaughter, Wellington 
was sparing of blood ; Napoleon was care- 
less of his word, Wellington was inviolate 
in faith. Treaties were regarded by the 
former as binding only when expedient-- 
alliances valid only when useful ; oldigations 
were regarded by the latter as obligatory 
though ruinous-— conventions as sacred even 
when disgraceful. Nni^oleon’s wasting war- 
fare converted allies into enemies ; Welling- 
ton’s protecting discipline changed cncinics 
into iriends. The former fell because all 
r.urope rose up a'^ainst his oppression; 
the latter Iriiunphed because all Europe 
joined to place itself under his guidance. 
Tliere is not a proclamation of Nap* derm 
to his soldieis in which glory is not men- 
tioned, nor one in which duty is iilludwl 
to ; there is not an order of Wellington to 
his troops in which duly is not inculcated, 
nor one in which glory is mentioned. 'Ihe 
intellectual character of the two heroes ex- 
hibited the same distinctive features as their 
militaiy career and moral qualities. No 
man ever surj)asscd Napoleon in the clear- 
ness of his ideas or the stretch of bis 
glance into the depths of futuiily ; but lie 
^^ns often misled by tbc vigour of his con- 
ceptions, and mi>took the daz/Jing brilliancy 
of his own genius for the steady light of 
truth. With less ardour of imaginati*m, 
loss originably of thought, less crcati\e 
genius, Wellington had more justness of 
judgment and a far greater power of dis- 
criminating error from tnilh. 'I'lic young 
and the ardent who have life before 
lliciii will ever tiim to the St. Helena 
Memoirs for the views of a mind of the 
most profound and original cast on the most 
imjMirtant subjects of human thought. The 
♦mature and the experienced, who have 
known its vicissitudes, will rest with more 
confidence on the “ Maxims and Opinions ” 
of Wellington, and marvel at the nume- 
rous instances in which his instinctive saga- 
city .Hid prophetic judgment had, in oppo- 
sition to nil atound him, beheld the shadow 
of coming events amidst the clouds wdlh 
uhich he was surrounded. No one can 
read the speculations of the French Empe- 
1 or without admiration at the brilliancy of 
his ideas and the oiiginality of his concep- 
tions ; none can peruse the maxims of the 
English general without closing the book 
at every pa^ to meditate on the wixdom 
and Justice of .his opinions. The genius of 
the foitoer shared in the fire of Homer’s 
imagiDatlon j the mind of the latter exhi- 


bited the depth of Bacon’s intellect. But 
it was in the prevailing moral principles by 
which they were regulated that the distinc- 
tive character of their minds was most 
striking and important. Singleness of 
heart was the characteristic of the British 
hero, a sense of duty his ruling principle ; 
ambition pervaded the French conqueror, 
.1 thirst for glory was his invariable in- 
centive ; but he veiled it to others, 
and perhaps to himself, under the name of 
patriotic spirit, The foimer proceeded 
on the belief that the means, if ju.stifi- 
able, would finally work out the end ; the 
latter, on the maxim that the end would 
in every case justify the means. Napoleon 
placed liiinsclf at the head of Europe, and 
desolated it for fifteen years wdth his war- 
fare ; Eurojic placed Wellington at the head 
of its armies, and he gave it thirty yeans of 
unl)n)ken peace. The former thought only 
in peace of accumulating the resources of 
future war, the latter sought only in war the 
means of securing future peace and finally 
sheathing the sword of conquest. The one 
exhibited tlie most shining example of 
splendid talents devoted to temporal ambi- 
tion and natural aggrandizement, the other 
the noblest instance of moral influence 
directed to exalted purjioses and national 
preservation. The former w'as in the end 
led to ruin while blindly pursuing the 
meteor of worldly groalness, the latter was 
unamhiliously coniluctcd to final greafne-ts 
while only following the star of public duty. 
The struggle between them w'as the same at 
botltnn as that which, anterior to the crea- 
tion of man, shook the power of heaven ; 
and never was such an example of moral 
government affoiried as the final result of 
ilicir immortal contest. Wellington was a 
warrior, but lie was so only to become a 
pacificator ; he has shed the blood of man, 
but it was only to stop the shedding ol 
Iiuman blood ; he has borne aloft the swor<l 
of conquest, but it w'as only to plant in its 
stead the emblems of mercy. He has con- 
quered the love of glorv,— the last infirmilv 
of noble minds, by the love k f p.ace, the first 
grace of the Christian character. — AUSOM. 

NARROW-MINDEDNESS.— Religious 
A person secs religion not as a sphere^ 
but as a line; and it is the identical line in 
which he is moving. He is like an African 
buffalo — sees right forw^ard, but nothing on 
tlie right hand or the left. He would not 
perceive a legion of angels or of devils at 
the distance of ten yards, on the one side or 
Ihe other.— Foster. 

NATION.— The Collective Character of a 
In the order of nature, the collective 
character of a nation will os surely find its 
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befitting results in its law and rovemment, 
as water finds its own level — S mii.es. 

NATION.— The Future of a 

A nation must have a future before it ; a 
future which can rebuke its despondency, 
and can direct its enthusiasm ; a future for 
which it will prepare itself ; a future which 
it will aspire to control. Unless it would 
barter away the vigorous nerve of true 
mtnotism for the feeble pedantry of a soul- 
ess archaeology, a nation cannot fall back 
altogether upon the centuries which have 
flattered its ambition, or which have de- 
veloped its material well-being. Something 
it must propose to itself as an object t«j be 
compassed in the coming time. It will en- 
large its frontier ; or it will develop its 
commercial resources ; or it will extend its 
schemes of colouizalion ; or it will erect its 
overgrown colonies into independent and 
friendly states , or it will bind the several 
sections of a divided race into one gigantic 
nationality that shall awe, if it do not 
.subdue, the nations around. Or perchance 
its attention will be concentrated on the 
improvement of its social life, and on the 
details of its internal legislation. It will 
extend the range of civil privileges ; it will 
broaden the basis of government ; it will 
provide additional encouragements to, and 
safeguards for, public niotalily; it will 
steadily aim at bellcring the condition of 
the clas.ses who ai e forced, beyond others, 
to work and to sufler. Woe indeed to the 
country which dares to assume thit it has 
reached its zenith, and that it can achieve 
or attempt no more 1 — Cakon Liddon. 

NATION. — The Government of a 

The government of a nation itself is 
usually found to be but the reflex of the 
individuals composing it. The government 
that is ahead of the people will be inevi- 
tably dragged dovim to their level, as the 
government that is behind them will in the 
* long run be dragged up. — Smiles. 

NATION.— The Life of a 

The life of a nation is to me Almo.st as 
distinct as that of an individual. — Dr. 
Arnold. 

NATION.— The Progress of a 

National progress is the sum of individual 
industry, energy, and uprightness, as na- 
tional decay is of individual idleness, sel- 
fishness, and vice. — S miles. 

NAT10N8.--The Law of 

By the law of nations, we are to under- 
stand that code of public instruction which 


defines the rights and prescribes the duties 
of nations in their intercourse with each 
other. — K ent. 

NATIONS.— The Names of 

These arc derived principally from .some 
particular cause or object. For instance — 
Irdand (which Julius Cmsar first called 
Hibernia) is a kind of mo<Hflcation of Erin, 
or the counhy of the west. Scotland^ from 
Scotia, ? tribe which originally came from' 
Ireland. 1 1 was anciently called Caledonia, 

which means a mountamous countr}', forests, 
and lands. Portugal^ the ancient Lusitania, 
was so named from a town on the river 
Douro, called Cale, opposite to which the 
inhabitants built a city called Porte, or 
Oporto ; and when the country was re- 
covered from the Moors, the inhabitants 
combined the words, and called it the king- 
dom of Portucale— hence Portugal. Spam 
(the ancient Iberia, from the river Iberus), 
or llispania, from the Phcenician Spaniga, 
which signifies abounding with rabbits, 
which animals arc very numerous in that 
country— hence Spain. France^ from the 
Franks, a people of (iermany, who con- 
quered that country. Its ancient name was 
C'elta, Gaul, or Clallia-lJracchata, the latter 
signifying striped breeches, \ihich were 
worn by the natives. Sxvitzeriand^ the 
ancient Helvetia, was so named by the 
Austrians, who called all the* inhabitants of 
these mountainous countries Schweitzers. 
Italy received its present name from a re- 
nowned prince called Italus, It was called 
Hesperia, from its wc.stcrn locality. 7/<V- 
land, the ancient liatavi, a warlike people, 
was .so named from the German word hohlt 
the English of which is hollow, implying a 
very low country. The inhabitants arc 
called Dutch, from the German deutsch, or 
teutscli. Siveden and NoniHjy were anciently 
called Scandinavia, which the northern 
antiquarians think means a country the 
woods of which had been burnt or de- 
stroyed. The appclLition, Sweden, is 
derived from Sictuna, or Suilheod. The 
native term, Norway, or the northern way, 
explains itself. Prussia^ from rriiz.zi, a 
Sclavonic race ; but Sfimc writers suppo' c 
it took its name fiom Russia, and. the 
Sclavonic syllabic po^ which means ad- 
jacent, or near. Denmark means the 
marches, territories, or boundaries of the 
l>anc«. Russia is the ancient Sarmatia, 
which has been subsequently named 
Moscovy. It derived its present name 
from Riissi, a .Sclavonic tribe, who foundjpd 
the Russian monarchy ; the original 
inhabitants used to paint their bodies, m 
order lo appear more terrible in battle. 
They generally lived in the mountains, and^ 
their chariots were tlieir only habitations.'" 
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Titrhy took its name from the Turks, or 
'rurcumans, which signifies wanderers, and 
originally belonged to the Scythians or 
'rartars, II is sometimes called the Ottoman 
Empire, from (.)thoman, one of their prin- 
cipal leaders. — Loaring. 

NATURE.— Astonishing Changes in 

Three astonishing changes present ihem- 
, elves to our view in the kingdom of Nature. 
The first is— ^vhen a small seed dies in the 
lap of earth, and rUcs again in the verdant 
'ind flowery splendour of a youthful tree. 
The next U— when under a warm and 
feathery covering life develops itself in an 
egg, anti a winged bird breaks singing 
tlirough the shell. The third is — when a 
creci>ing eaten >11 lar is transformed into a 
butterfly, which with glittering and delicate 
wing rocks itself upon the lovely flowers. - 
Kuummaciikr. 

NATURE.— The Beauty of 

The various productions of Natuie were 
not made for us to tread upon, nor only to 
fcetl oui eyes with their grateful variety, or 
to bring a sweet odour to us ; but there is 
a more inlemal beauty in them for our 
minds to prey upon, did we but peneliatc 
beyond the surface of these things into tlieir 
hidden properties.— lit*. 1*ATR1CK. 

NATURE.— The Calm of 

It seems as if it were Nature’s am 
Sabbatli, and the verra waters were at rest. 
Look down upon the vale profound, and 
the stream is uiihout motion ! No doubt, 
if you were walking alinig the bank, it 
would be murmuring with youi feet. But 
here— here uji amang the hilU, we can 
imagine it asleep, even like the well within 
reach of my staff.— Prof. Wilson. 

NATURE.— The Christian Contemplating 
and Claiming 

He looks abrotd into the varieil field 
Of Nature ; and though poor, peihaps, 
ct'iujiared 

With lhasc uhosc mansions glitter in his 
sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own ; 
His are tin* mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers ; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
Hut who, with Idial confidence inspired, 
Can lilt to heaven an unpresiiinpttious eye, 
And smiling say— “My Father made them 
all 1 *' CowpER. 

NIhrURB.— 'Consolation Derivable from 
If thou art worn and hard beset 
Witli sorrows that thou would’st forget : 
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If thou would’st read a lesson that will 
keep 

The heart from fainting, and the soul from 
sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the :»weet look that Natuic \Nears. 

I.ONGF£I.U»\V. 

NATURE. — The Corruption of 

If wc did not take great pains, and were 
not at great expense to corruiit our nature, 
our nature tvould assuredly never corrupt 
us.— C larenijun. 

NATURE. — Ecclesiastical Art Indebted to 

The Gothic church plainly oiiginatcd in 
a rude adaptation of llie forest trees, with 
all their boughs, to a festal or solemn ar* 
cade, as the bands about the cleft jiillars 
siill indicate the gicen withes that tied 
them. No one can walk in a road cut 
through pine woods without being .struck 
wilii the architectural appearance of the 
grove, especially in winter, when the liare* 
ness of all other trees shows the low arch 
of the Saxons. In the woods, on a winter 
afternoon, one will see as readily the ori- 
gin of the stained glass window, with 
which tlie Gothic cathedrals arc adorned, 
in the colours of the western sky seen 
through the bare and crossing branches of 
the foiest ; nor can any lovci of nature 
enter the old jiiles of Oxford and the Eng- 
Ihh cathedrals without feeling that ilie 
forest overpowered the mind of Hie 
builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and 
]>lane, sRll re-produced its forms, its spikes 
ol dowers, its locust, its ]>ine, its oak, its 
fir, its sjirucc. 'I'he Gothic cathedral is 
a blossoming in stone, subdued by the 
insatiable demand of haimony in man. 
The mountain of granite blooms into an 
eternal flow'cr, w’ith the lightness and deli- 
cate finish as w'cll as tlie aerial proiiortions 
ami perspective of vegetable beauty.— 
Emerson. 

NATURE.— The Pace of 

I wdll not pine— it is the careless brook, 
These amber sunbeams slanting down 
the vale ; 

It is the long tree-shadows, with their look 
Of natural peace, that makes my heart 
tp fail : 

The peace of Nature — no, 1 will not 
j)ine— 

lUU Oh the contrast ’iwixt licr face and 
^ mine ! Ingeiow. 

NATURE. — Pew Contemplate 

How few people seem to contemplate 
nature with their own eyes 1 I have 
“ brushed the dew aw*ay ** in the morning ; 
but pacing over the fruitless grass, 1 have 
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wondered that, in such delightful situations, 
the sun was allowed to rise in solitary 
majesty, while my eyes alone hailed its 
beautihil beams. The webs of the evening 
have still been spread across the hedged 
path, unless some labouring man, trudging 
to work, disturbed the fairy structure : yet, 
in spite of this supineness, when I joined the 
social circle, every tongue rang changes on 
the pleasures of the country. — Wolstonk- 
CRAFT. 

NATURE.—The Flexibility of Human 
There is no degree of disguise, or distor- 
tion, which human nature may not be made 
to assume from hnl)it ; it grows in every 
'direction in which it is traine<l, and accom- 
modates itself to every circumstance which 
caprice or design pl.accs in its way. It is a 
plant with such various aptitudes, and such 
opposite propensities, that it flouiishes in a 
hot-house, or the open air; is terrcstiial 
or aquatic, parasitical or independent ; looks 
well in exposed situations, ihiives in pro- 
tected ones ; can l)car its own luxuriance, 
admits of amputation ; succeeds in ^ei feet 
liberty, and can submit to be bent down mto 
any of the foims of art : it is so flexible and 
ductile, ro accqinmodating and vivtKioils, 
that of two methods of managing it~ 
corapletcly opposite, neither the one nor 
the other need to be considered as mistaken 
or bad.— S. Smith. 

NATURE.—The Force of 
Natuie always spriiig«i to the surface, 
and iniSnages to show wli.it she is. It i> 
vain to stop or try to diive hci back. She 
breaks through every obstacle, jmshes for- 
ward, and at last makes fur herself a way. 
— Boileau. 

NATURE.—The Friendship of 
Read Nature; Nature is a friend to 
truth.— D r. E. Young. 

NATURE.—The Frugalitv of 
Nature is avariciimsly frugal ; in matter 
it allows no atom to elude its grasp ; in 
mind no thought or feeling to perish. It 
gathers up the fragments that nothing be 
lost.— D r. Thoma.s. 

NATURE.— God in the Voice of 

The Almighty King 

Not always in the splendid scene of pomp 
Tremendous, on the sounding tempest riilcs, 
Or sweeping whirlwind ; nor in the awful 
peal 

Of echoing thunder is He .always heard, 

Or seen in lightning’s vivid flames; but 
oft, 

When every turbid element is hushed, 

Ifi the still voice of Nature stands confest 
The Lord Omnipotent !— Hayes. 


NATURE.— Good 

Good nature is more agreeable in con- 
versation than wit, and gives a certain air 
to the countenance which is moie amial le 
than beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest 
light, and takes off in some mc.isure frt m 
the tleformity of vice, and makes even folly 
and impertinence siipportalde. — Ahdison. 

NATURE. — Gradual Dev^elopment of 

Gradual development appears to be the 
Jaw of Natuic. The day does not ruah into 
light, nor bla/e upon a dazzled world with 
the flash of an explosion ; but the sky 
brightens overhead, and the various features 
of the lantlscape grow moic and more dis- 
tinct below, as the fust streaks of morning 
are dcvelo]nug mto a perfect day. Neither 
do the buds burst into song, nor buds into 
leaf, nor flowers into full-hlown beauty. 
Fiom her grave she comes fluth at the 
voice of Spring, but not all of a sudden, 
like the sepulchred La/anis, at the call of 
J esus. The season advances with a steady 
march — by gradual and graceful steps. 
From the first notes that break the long 
winter silence, till groves are ringing with 
songs ; from the first bud which looks out 
on departing storms, till woods are robed 
in their varied foliage ; from the first sweet 
flower - welcome harbinger of spring — that 
hangs its white bell beside the lingering 
snow', till gnnlcns and meadows bloom, 
and earth offers incense to her (iod from .1 
thousand censers ; fiom summer’s first ripe 
fruit, till autumn sheaves fall to the reaper’s 
song, and fields arc bare, and slack-yards 
are full, and every farm keeps “harvest 
home”-- all is progressive. — Die. Gu fHRlE. 

NATURE.—The Imitation of 

Nature imitates herself. A grain thrown 
into good ground biings foith fruit: a 
principle thiowm into a good mind brings 
forth fruit. Everything is created and 
conducted by the same Master: the root, 
the branch, the fruits tlie piinciples, the 
consequences. — Pascal. 

NATURE. — The Intention of 

Nature intends that, at fixed periods, 
men should succeed each other by the in- 
strumentality of death. Wa shall never 
outwit Nature; we shall die as usual.— 
Fontenelle. 

NATURE.— The Joyfulness of 

What Ihrobbings of deep joy 
Pulsate through all I see ; from the full bud 
Whose unctuous sheath is '^littering in the 
moon, 

Up through the system of created things 
Even to the flaming ranks of seraphim ! 

Dean Alforo. 
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HAtVf 1 ^.— juitlpe 
Nature \s ju&t towards men. Jt reccatt- 
j)e»&es them for their suflfermga; it ren- 
der them laboiioust betmuse to the greatest 
HM* tt attaches the gieatest rewards.-- 
Mof«Tr^Qt;}Et74 

NATURB.-^-KlBdaeaBOf 

X do fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

* SllAKSPFARE. 

Mature —The Laws of 
Nature produced us with mutual love, 
and made ub social Accordini; to hei laws 
It lb a more wretched thing to do an injury 
than to suffer death. — S eneca. 

NATURE --The Light of 
The only way to judge of the sufficiency 
on tlie one hand, otul of the defects on the 
other, of the light of Nature^ is to examine 
wlicther it brightly shined, or was greatly 
shaded, m such as had nothing else to 
illummafe them, and who yet hid as clear 
iniellectuals^ as gicat knowledge of the 
woild, as any now; and who, in learning 
ohd politeness, exceeded many of our new 
himinarieb, or lathcr comets, who, instead 
of increasing our light, weary the woitd, 
' and spread error and irreligion If it is 
thus tned, the light of Natuie will not be 
found to resemble the sun when, crowned 
With surpassing glory, it ilhimmatcs the 
earth, be like it, when, in dim 

e^ipsc, It bheds gloom and twilight o\er 
some paits of the world, and so puzzles and 
)>erplcxcs such os me not acquainted with 
the natural causes of its being darkened, 
and tlMpws them into a state of doubt and 
uncertamty.— A Taylor. 


The Insulllcjcncy of the light of Natuie 
IS supplied by the, light of Scripture — 

^ NATURE —Th* Love of 

The prejiAkce of the love of Nature is an 
invanabie stgn of goodness of homt and 
Justness of moml peicuptum, though by no 
ineana 6f moial practice;, 'When it is oii- 
giuOy ab^t (toin Any mmd, thal mmd is 
la Nany ie^^pects hatd| worldly, and de- 
^pudetl-^RVEKiw, 

^ - M , .. 


degrees the love of Natulje 



MATURE.— A Man'a ; 

A man‘*8 nature ^runs either^ lesbb of 
weeds ; therefore let him Seasonably watef 
the one and destroy the cither. 

NATURE.— The Murit of 
Music of the bough that waves 
As the wind plays lightly o’er ; 

Music of the stream, that laves 
Pebbly marge or rocky shore 1 
Sweet your melody to me, 

Singing to the soul,^the tone 
Exceeds by far the mmstrelsy 
Of hallb wherein bright harpeals shone , 
For ye attune Ills praise who made 
The wondrous perfect frame we view, 
Each hill and plain, and leafy sliade, 
And yon fair canopy of blue. 

EoMtsiov 


Nature IS like an A olian harp, a musi- 
cal mstrumeut, whose tunes are the re echo 
of highei sitings wi|hm us — Novalis, 

NATURE— but a Name 

Nature is but a name for an eflbct 
Whose ciusc is God. CowprR. 

NATURE.— The NobiUty of our 
The nobility of our nature consists in 
doing good foi the good’s sake , eithei from 
an mtciioily iccogniztd law of pure duty, or 
fiom a feolmg of the exalted nature and 
attractive beiuty of viitue It is only these 
moUves which show the character to be 
Itself gieat and noble ; and only these re- 
act upon and improve it.-^HuMBOLDl. 
NATURE —A Noble 
A noble nature can alone attract the 
noble, and alone knows how to rc^tain 
them.— Cqlihe. 

NATURE -Organic 
Such is the condition of organic nature, 
that Its first law is ”eat and be eaten,” and 
whioh w ould seem to be one great slaughter- 
house, one univeisal scene of rapacity and 
injustice’ All organized nature is either 
stationary or locomotive r the former ore 
called and the latter, anttmis. 

The nuhjtious^part of vegetable consists 
of aliment secreted from vegetable blood, 
as honey, oil, and mucilage, and laid up m 
reservoirs for the future sustenance of iheir 
embtyo or mfant piogeny ; which reservoirs 
are plundeied by locomotive animals, and 
devoured along with the progeny were 
designed to support AddLtd this, that the 
Sbonger locomotive ankxial^ devour the 
Wi^er Ones without mercy, ^ r. IUrwiil 

MATtfRS. — A Rlaeturahle View of 
A glonoua sight, if glory dwelb belo#, 
Where Heaven’s jnumheenee giato all ^ 
•h«r, 





Ujkeftlu^^tati^ 

To xmiiiiig product of 4^ Ixnd. 

Hei^ vBptt^ Bisks bw« htr head to hide : 
What i$ there kens^to ^atjter human pride? 
The tow'nog 'fahne, or thye dome's loL^d 
soar, 

steadi^ GQi|ti|Ptis, may astonish more, 
Where ii^e^^ihaim'd gazer long delighted 
’ rtayi 

,Vet'traced but. to the architect ^^he praise ; 
Whilst here, the veriest clown '.that treads 
the sod, 

Without, one scruple gives llie praise to 

God; 

And twofdd joys possess his raptured mind. 
From gratitude and admiration join’d. 

Bloo^itield. 

NATURE.— A Poet's Obliffatioos to 

Ajpoet ought not to pick Nature’s pocket. 
I.,et nim borrow, and so borrow as to repay 
bv tlie very act of borrowing. Examine 
Nature accurately, bttt write from recollec- 
tion, and trust niore lo the imagination than 
Uie memory.— -S. T. CoLEAiiKiE. 

NATURE.— The Sense of Beauty in ' 

The sense of beauty in Na^re* evqn 
among cultured people, is lesit often met 
with than other mental andowments.— 1. 
TAYi^ok, 

NATURE^the Servant of Man. 

For look now around then bn the universe, 
■* .behold how all things' s^ve thee ; 
Th^'teen>ingsoit,' and the buoyant sea, 

/ undulating air, 

Goldfen cropsj ,and bloomy .fruits, and 
' ' flbwers, ahd^ precious geips, , 

Cbdf!i^ ‘ nerfdmes, pnd . feir sights^ soft 
, - .touches, and sVeet muiiic'; 

For thpe,, shoaling up tjio bj^i, cVoiyd the 
>, “ 'hni^natiops,^ . . 

iForthee, the catde oAa thoxisand hills live, 
/ ■ . fcndja^w, hsid die . 

tight is "thy daily sl^hfe, hwiteth 

’ **'i slum^^ ■■ ; 

Thou art b/^e hand's o^/bequtyi 
* \imA. spbliipity kn^lefh at thy^fect. 

NAf URfBi— fhe jSovcfeigp ofi "" 

‘.Tlicitey'bf Natfii]| is laiS at man’s'^lei, 
because Iw is i|s.di>vii}|l)^constitafed sovoi 

’ -'tl ■* ‘ 

natj>i^'.-j^tjs(b hf „ ; 

The., observatsoif of . die calm energetic 
regufilrity o# tlie^ipime^se scale of 

her operatioQs,-ilAa Ufe ecRnhi?Fwuli which 
her ends are att^jned, tei^ ii|Bs!stibly to 


^ahquty^^and re-assuu ¥he .:;ihnid, oM' 
tb iwpmmg ana" 
ktitftmlenh emel!iou& And this H does, i^ot 
by tiejHttiiigcnk 'y^iture into wcak 'eom^*' 
aades^ bat by qs lia.&oni- an 

sptfug urith a sense of nobleness an^pqmei!, . 
which enables us to rise to 

by shovridg us our strength >nd fnxiate 
dignify, and by calling upon u^ ^ tliu 
exercise of those powers .And* £kcatiies by>^ 
which we .m* susceptible of tlie comprehen- < 
sion of so much greatness, pud whiph fon%4t 
as It Were, a link betw'Om.. Ourselves ^4 . 
the best and noblest bedefactotu of ^ our 


mortals, and brought them nearer Iq Uodf 
Creator.— H erscuEL ' ' \ 

NATURE AND THE BIBLE.-r^O 

God of **., ' 1 

The God of Kature and Bible 

He who inspired histories, and psalms, ,ai'vd! 
prophecies, and epiail^Si wis Whp'^ade 
stars .and flowers; and the \^ks..Of 
hands never Iboloo fair as'when^ Audied iu . 
the light of His Word. ’ Ni^ture.is. neksp ^ 
much a book by which tiabout 

as a book from which we pi^y Rwhr ilW^ti 
trajtions of. what God iavingJe^^ W 

perfections from His rcvealed^^ofr'^ Is 
said of Archbishop Uftheri^.wh^ 
old, and .spcctades could rnbfh^^is 
sight, that ff. book was darfe exbepjtcbenea^' ' 
the strongest light of Windows.r'. ’^d 
the aged man would sit against the .caae«'- 
menl, wid^ Ids "outspread. yblame,' b$^' 
Inih, till the sunshine fhtted to anbmr' 
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NEAT. 


NEGLIGENT. 


IIEAT — Lurpmingly 

Tf >ou M eie to st e hu , ^ ou ’w oul I ^\ o i<l i 
\\hal pool body it vias tluU w*is so >ui, is 
ingly neat — J)kan Law 

NEATNESS an Infallible Test 

>1 lines IS m nfilliblt lest N) n 
pets nl itspect niiJ nioial elm ei 
J)R K\il 

NECESSITY -a Dad rpcommu.nd.it on 

( is I) IS a In I iMMiimtililnn t 
fiv IS of ni> 1 in i, which is s<ld>n I 
to ll >st wli > i illy w nit thi m, i*. 1 t i 
who K'^lly (k'.en^- ihim I n i DIN 

NECESSITY Taney Resolved m»o 

Whit \\ IS once t ) me 
Mire mitloi ih hnci, now his now i 
1 1 < \ 1 1 I wssity of lu it in I lili 

IlNNN ) 

NEC}- SITY— i P<acemaler aid 
Promp^ci 

N(C ilv— thou best f f p ntiiil r 
A» well IS suu st ] join])lei of n \ j li in 
Sir ^V S Ml 

NECESSITY -Tlie brnneth of 

Necissi y is slron^d thin humni mime 

Dt ms 

NECESSITY —Virtue made of 

Oiphe s who found no unit h 
Midevntuc of nec isily —Up K N5 

NECROMANCY -The Art of 

Spiiits, they siy, 

Flit round iniisiblt, as lliiek as motes 
l)inte in the sunbeam If that siitll, 

Oi lu el online er’s cm eomptl tlicni, 

T hey shill hold council w ith nii — Dui i 


NEEDLE — ihw T aitlifulnesa of the 

Iiue IS the me lie to the pole, 

Oi IS the dill to llie sun —boom 

NEEDLE —The Peril of the 

I pity those women whose staff is then 
me 11 , foi when lhe> Imi upon it, it 
t eri( not their si le, Inil then licirt Iht 
dt\il s 1 loi Iswoid, ill tin*, woill, his ofuii 
lee 1 tin neidh with win li i woinin scv\s 
to eiiu her duly bit id I think tne nee he 
his si mi mire thin tlie swoitl of wu 
II ^\ bi tlllR 

NEGATION - The Powci of 

J Ik pmil} of 1 lonl h ibilsis, I im nfii , 
of \ciy liult use to i up i unless it i ii 
( mijiiinel w th thil d ue of hi ini 
which en ihl s him t > ul up to whit he 
nuy think ri ht in spiu of solicitation to 
th eintiin \t\ftw>ou >■ m ihuethw 
piwti ot lit s. It n 111 iny e il dt i 
Inst ll 111 in L witii the in rtise nl urn 
lileiut, ml with the esptii net ol th i t 
iiiumNenieiitts whiili it ult fioin tin 
lb eiiei of tin \i tut I lei) yoiintr mni 
n i l betspo I to t n])lilioii he emn I 
1 nn th u ys of men wilhtul hem; 
witn s I ) lluii vite«) It y m altempl to 
\ lestiNc him bom dan^ci I n 1 etpin » him 
out ol the w ly of it, y lu lend i him tjrtie 
mill foi my stile of Jile in which he miy 
be place 1 1 he .,it il po nt is, not to luin 

him out t >0 lion, and to lam i pilot 
It fast — S Smiih 

NEGLECT — Conduct under 

When you meet willi neglect, let it louse 
yoi to cvertion, insteil ot moitifymg youi 
piide Set aliout lessening Ihtise fieftet. 
which expose you to neglect, md impioic 
those cvecllcnees w Inch commantl attention 
ind respect — S bMi i u 


NECTAR- Described 
The drink of the go<ls — Dr Wi bsit k. 


NECTAR.— The Power of 

Nectircan luice 

Kenew^ the life of joy in happiest hours 

Tauoi ri>. 

NEED —Nature’s 


Oh, reMson not the need! oui bisesl beggirs 
\re m the ] ooiest thing suptifliious 
Allow not nature mou thin natuie needs, 
^fill’s hie lb chexp as beists' j ^hou art a 
lady ; 

Tf only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, natuic needs not whit thou goigeous 

wearst, 

hith scirccly keeps thee warm. 

bHAKSPLAKb. 
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NEGLECT -A Little 

A lillk neglect may breed gie it mischief" 
For want of a mil the shoe w as lost , fo' 
w ml of a shoe the horse was lost , and foi 
wint of 1 horse the iider was lost, beint* 
overtaken and slam by the enemy — Dr. 

1 RANlvUN 

NEGLIGENT — The Position of One 
who IS 

He thit thinks he cm afford to bo 
negligent, i*, not far from being poor— D r. 
Johnson. 

NEGLIGENT —The Result of being 

A man of knowledge that is negligent, 
cinnot but grow wild and godless, — 
Halu 



NEGROES. 


NEWS. 


N EGROES — DeNcnbed. 

Tmanjcs of God cut in d)ony. — I)r» 

FlfLLI'Ii. 

NEGROES. — The Faces of 

T have felt ycirninj^ of tcndenitss to- 
ward'; some of tln*sc faces —or lathcr masks 
- that li.ive looked oui kindly upon one in 
casml encon filers in the streets and hi^di- 
ways. — L\ mu. 

NEIGHBOUR. -A Good 

Thcmistocles, inlemhiit; to sell a farm, 
caused the critr to proclaim that it had, 
among other coiimioditics, a good nci»;h- 
boiir, as being assiiiod that this one ciiainn 
stance would b** advaiitaoeous to tin mIc, 
and nui(h indiue the chajnn’in in puioha^e 
U.— I'LUlAUCn. 

NEIGHBOUR.— Our 

Oiir neighbour im man ! whcic\ci In 
may be found, whitevcr may be the eolom 
of lus skin, into whatever pd of nii'.eiy and 
degiadalion he may have fallen. Ncilhei 
piincipalilics, noi ])o\veis, nor things pit- 
M'nt or to come, can ever break up that 
heaven-created relation - -Hituri it. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD.— A Law of 

Tlici ' is a law of ntighboiirliood wliich 
«loe-. not lci%e a man fcclly maslei on 
Ills OPll g O’llld.- -nuKKi . 

NEPTUNE.— Tb- TiMent of 

The Iri lent of NcT’tunc is the sceptic of 
tlicwoild. J^r.Mii RKF. 

NERVOUSNESS.— A Slate of 

A m.aii in a state of hot -brain nervousness 
is burning u]i. lie is like a caudle in a 
hot candlestick, which burns o!f at one cud 
and melts down at the other.— -11, ^V. 
UtFCTIFR. 

NERVOUSNESS.- The Subjects of 

They jiussess n condition of body ch.ar.u 
terisod by fine hair, thin skin, small muscle 
quickness of motion, and a general pre- 
dominance of mental manifestations. — 
Mayne. 

NEST.— A Blrd’a 

It wins my admiration 
To view the striic*urc of this little work — 
A bird’.s nest. Mark it well, within, with- 
out ; 

No tool had he that wrought ; no knife to 
cut. 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join ; his little beak was all ; 
And yet how neatly finish'd ! What nice 
hand, 


.Anf^ every implement and means of "ri, 
And twenty ye,ar'>’ appieiiticeshit> to )i mt, 
Could make me such another? Fondly 
then 

We boast of excellerife, whose noblL‘*t 
skill 

Instinctive genius foiK — TTrRDis. 

NETTLE.— The Heart of a 

\nd i1k’ i\ith whorls encin 1 n ; graced, 

( *f \vh t'' tiid puryile-tinted n d, 

'flip Inrniless nettle’s hf^lmct head ; 
f '‘ss apt with fragrance to neli'^hl 
'I he smell, than please the curious sight. 

1U\ 

NETTLE. — The Treatment of a 

T’cnflcr-lanfled. stroke a nettle, 

\n<l it stmgs you fm voui pains ; 

(iia ]» it 111 e .1 man of melde, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

. A. ITin.. 

NEUTERS. — The Negative Character of 
Neiiteis, in their middle way of steering, 
\ie neither fish nor flesh. — DrvDF.n. 

NEUTRALITIES— God-Despised. 

(lod wdl have all or none; serve Him, or 
fall 

f)own before Ibal, Hel, or Heliil ; 
lathei be hot or C(»ld ; God doth despise, 
.Vbhoi, and rejec* all neutnalities 

IIfrriok. 

NEWS, — The Bringer of Unwelcome 

'file first bringcr of unwelcome news 
Hull but a losing office ; and bis tonjm#* 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Rtnieniber’d knolling a departing fricml. 

SiiAKsi'h \ur-. 

NEWS— Defined. 

The manna of the day. — M Crei’N. 

NEWS. — Evil and Good 

Of bad the sooner ; 

For evil news rides post, while gorvl nevs 
baits. — M ilton. 

NEWS. — The Evil of Harte tpcpccling 

The hasty divulgers of news gen'^iallv 
bring on themselves the trouble of contra- 
dicting it. — F ielding. 

NEWS.— Longing for 

The grand debate, 

ITie popular harangue, the tart reply, 

1 he logic, and the wisilom, and the w it. 
And die loud laugh— I long to know them 
all.— Cuwi'iik, 
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NEWSMAN. 


NIAGARA. 


NEWSMAN.— The Country 

IHrk ’ ’tis Iht lioin o’tr yomler 

bridge, 

'1 hat with Its wtirisonic 1ml nt tdful length 
}>cslndLs the wintry flood, in which the 
moon 

Sees htr unwriidtkrl fice icflt cUd bright , 
lit tomes, the liciild of 1 1 oi y world, 

With spatter’d lx>ots, stiappd waist, and 
frozen locks , 

N ews fn m ill n itions lumbering at his back 
line to his chaise, the dost packM load 
behind, 

\ et circltss what he bungs , h s one conttin 
Ts to conduct it to the dchtine 1 nm, 

And, having drojip d th’ expected lia^ pass 
4)n 

lit whistles as he goes, light licartcd w re teh. 
Cold iiiid >tt thetiful , messen^^er of gnef 
I’erlups to thousands, and of joy to s( me 
J o him indifleunl whet Ik i iitf or joy 
T1 mses in ashes, and the fill of si cks , 
Ibrths, dialhs, an 1 niinia, es epistle*, w t 
Withu irs, that tiKkle<l down tin wnlers 
( he t ks, 

hast ns the j iii ids fu m hi fluent juill 
Rut oh, tld imj rlinl Im l^«.t ’ usiurd in 
'V ilh such hi irt hikin inusi who can say 
WhU IK Its tilings? Lowhk 

NEWSPAPER ’^Life Represented by a 

7 Ins fi bo ( f four piL,es, li ijijiy woik ’ 

NA hull not even » ntits cnin i/e, tli it hoi Is 
In juisitne atttntun while I leid — 

What is It but a busy niip 1 1 lik. 

Its llueliiiti ms and its visl eoneenis> 

t ow I } K 

NEWSPAPERS —Editors of 

lliev jireatb to the people dailv, we I 1> 
idni nishing kings tlumsebcs a h si ^ 
juaie ir war with an auth irity which »uh 
the tiist Uefoimtrs iiid i long past eliss i f 
1 oj cs Wile possessed of, inflieting me i il 
leiisiiK . imparling moral eiicouru tment, 
e is>lation, eilific ition , in all ways dili 
idn inisterm^ the discipline of the 
(lunch It iniy le said, too that m 
J) ivili li position the new preachers somt- 
shat lestmbU the mindicant J nus of ild 
tinus, oiitwaidlv, *ull of holy zeal, in 
w irdly, not without stratagem, and hungei 
I >1 teirestiial things -C*\ri\if 

NrWSPAPERS - The Fear of 

1 oiii hostile ntws])ajxrs are more to be 
f i td than i thousand bi) diets — Napo- 

I ION 1 

NCWSPAPERS —The History of 

It aj pe ’"i from Suetonius that a species 
of foumil OI newspiper, was fiisi used 
among the Romans, during the goseiiment 
4oa 


ot Julius Cxsai, who oideied that tlu acts 
'’lid harangues ol the senniois should I e 
copied out and published, as ourpirlnmen- 
t iry deb ites are pi inted for the bem fit < f 
the public It the piescnt day Zhis piactiee 
wis eonliniicd to tl e time of \iit,usius who 
discontinued it It was, howtiei, resumed 
in the rei^n of libeiius The title 
Oil dt , whiih wis ipjjlied to i jnper that 
came ml evei> month, about l6oo, iii 
Nenite, is suj p )sed to le deiivtd horn 
a dtif a small poet of It ilim inoiic), m 
\ able about i penny Ihen lu si me who 
think the ninu is from the I atm ^<7 tf, 
signifying a little tieasuiy of news I he 
fust 1 ngbsh news\ajer wis 7 Ik I ti^hsh 
printed it lomloii, I Sis 8, iiul 
ihe fust numbe of the / mdoti Oi th was 
J ubhslied Aovimbcr yth, if(>S (j'’/crtvs 
were tirst intuduced into 1 lance 16,1 , in 

I eipsK, 1715, m Vm'.ttid ini, I7>2 it 
the III ne I7>5 , at Ciluine I7S0 and 
the J I WLi khini, 176'! -I osi IM 

NCWSPAPERS - The Use of 

I Ik SI I ij er ( f 11 c d ly 1 a\e u s m e 
il( quite to tlic puijxscs cf toinnun lilc 
t! in more lompoiis in I duial le voliniis 
It it 1 ncussaiy 1< 1 cvtiy m in 1 1 I c n i 
iiquiiiUl witli Ins t( ntcmjioiaiics linn 
wiih ] t enciati ns, and to nthei In \ 
the cients winch niiy mnmdialely iflect hi 
foitune 01 (juitl, than tlu ic\oluti>is f 
ancient kmgtlonis, in which ht las m llui 
possessions noi exjiectatu ns , if it lx jiK s 
mg to he u of the j leftinieiit and dismissii n 
of fitesmeii, the bulb of heirs, aid the 

II inaf,e ofbeaulus, lIic iiithoi of jiuim s 
mi zi tils must be i msidtitd isallti 1 
ill 1 disc 1 )f b mliciil kiowledge I)i 

J niNs N 

NEWTON —Sir Isaac 
■\aluH and Nature s laws lay bid in night 
( joi* said— “ I et Newton be ' ” and all was 
light J’oi 1 


I o’ Niwlon— Pnestvaf Nature— shines afai, 
Seiiis the wide woilil, and niiml ers cieiy 
star 1 Camtbli l 


I It also hx d oui wand img Queen of iM^lit, 

\N lietlui she wanes into i scanty 01 b, 

Ol, waxmg bioad, with hei jiale shadowy 
light 

In a soft deluge oserflows the sky 

J Thomson 

NIAGARA —The Pall of 

Iheic’s nothing gieai or blight, Ihou 
glorious \ all * 

Thou may’st not to the fancy’s sense lecall, 

The thundci risen cloud— the lightnings 
leap - 



NICKNAMES 


NIQHT 


1 he «»tirring oi Ihw diaixibers of the (Uc]> — i 
laiths cnienld and nnnytmltl 

J liL fleet y whjleiKss of the iipiui skits - 
1 lit tiLid of armies, tliick’nin^ is they 
come, 

Ihc b>om of cannon, and ihi beat of 

Ihc bmw of btauU, and the foim <f 
^racc- 

Iht pission and tlic pitiwtss of oni lact — 

7 he son^ of H mci in its 1 »ltit i hour — 

Ih iinu isttd sweep of Komui j jwci — 
britannii s tii lent on (lu a»ui s i 
Amtricas youni^ shout of I ib il> 

Oh nny llu w iis th it in id len in thy th eps 
Jlnie s|tnl then i i*,t, noi <limb ih tii 
tiulin^ s m , 

\nl till tin >ilh t )i till singes tease 

I he nail us on thv b inks lep > e lu j t rtt ’ 

( mill 

Jill lilt 11 Ills aie sti in^e tint crow 1 iiit 
1 \ 1 mil 

^\hlI I 1 ok ujiw lid to thee It ivoiil 1 
stem 

\ if (jod I oui d Lhte fi )m his * hollow 
hai d, 

\nd hmij, his bow up in thme iwful fi< nl 
\nd spokt 111 that lou 1 voice, which si m 1 
I him 

\\ Indwelt m I itnios f n his Savioui ssikt 
‘ I ht soun I of main w it is 1 h w) bidt 
J hy fl oil) In n I li tlic i^i s 1 ii 1 , 

Vnd noti h his tent iiis in the t ti in il i xks 
I Jeep ealltlh lint ) dttp Vii 1 whit m 
we 

llnlheutlu pieshoii of 111 itAolet sihlinit? 

( )li ' wlnt ni ill the n )les that evei tiin^ 

I I om W \r s vain li umjiel, by th\ ihnndt i 

111 ^ sidt ’ 

A to, what IS ill tlu not nnn tan nuke 
In Ins shoit life, to tliy iime isin^r ni ' 

\iid yet, bold bahbleijwh tail tii ni to Him 
Who drown d i world, nntl heipd the 
w Iters fir 

Above Its loltiest uk uiitains’ — i h^'it wavt 
I hat l)**ealvs, anti whisjxis of its Mai ei s 
mij{ht ’ HivAisiAi I) 

NICKNAMES -The Adhe«ovtnes , of 

Jhc most ruiKulous nicknames are tin 
m )sl idlusiic — II \i nil RioN 

NICKNAMES ~>The Lastingness of 
Nicknames lost for cvei — Zimmlkman 
NIGGARDLINESS—Condemned 

Nicfjaidlmtss i not goo I husbandry — 

A uisov 


Whcit the owner of the house is Ixnintt 
ful, It IS not loT the steward to bemgjardly 
— Ui Hali 


NIGHT — The Advance of 

i he sun grew low , and left the skits, 

1 ut down, some wnite, by I idu s’ eyes , 
Ihc moon pull doff hti \eil of light, 

I hit hides her fact* by d ly fiom sight 
(Mysterious \cil, of brightness mule, 
lhat s liJth her lustre and hfci shidej, 
And in the linthoin of the ni,,ht, 

\\ i»h shining hoi ns hung out her light , 

I ir oaikness is Ihe jiroper sphen , 

When "'ll false glori s use r appear 
I he twinl hUj^ si irs begin to mustei 
An 1 flitter with tluii h ii )W d Juslu, 
Wink sleep the Wtaiied wc ild lelu ve I, 

1 y coiinUifii ting death icvived 

S lii IL1 k 

NIGHT — the Bnno-er of Dieams 

0 blessed Night' Ihit comes to iieh mil 

pool 

Mil t, hiingmf' us duiins that luie 
Oni heaits to Due ab >ve ' — lliusi 

NIGHT -A Fair Good 

1 I ill to eacli, i fur go )d night 

\iil pleasing dreams, and slnmbeis light 
SiK W Sc >1 1 

NIGHT Invoked 

l>u il plnntasy, hoin thy cim of eloud, 
Ai 1 spicad thy puiplc win^ , 

No V ill 'hy hgiiris ire alloivM, 

Vnd Vinous shajHs of things , 

Vet, k t tlu ni hi ( ni odour i isc 
lo all the seiisis here 
\n 1 f ill like sleep upon the eyes, 

Oi music m the cai — Jon son 

NIGHT The Majesty of 
I > mijeslu Night * 

Nature s ^icnl mccslor ' day's elder bom ' 
Vnd fall d to survive tlu tiaiisient sun ' 

IJy m irtils and immort ils sitn with awe 
V liny crown thy i iven brow adoins, 

All a/nie rone thy waist , clouds, in hf an ii s 
lo )m 

Wn light ihrongii varieties of shijie ind 
shade 

In ample folds of clripery divmc, 

Ihy flowing mantle form, and, heaven 
throughout, 

Voluinm nisly pour thy pompous train 
Ihy gloomy grandeurs— Natuie's most 
august, 

Inspiiing aspect cl urn a giatefid verse , 
And, like a sable cuitain stair d with gold, 
Drawn o tr my labours pa it, shall close the 
stent.-— D r L Youni, 

NIGHT — Meditation at 

*Tis night, when Mtditalion bids u ft el 
We once have loved, ihiugh loie is at in 
Cl d , 

The 1 cart, lone mourner of ib Inffled zeal, 
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NOBILITY. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 


fold way, be sought to win men to virtue 
and to right; with what success, let the 
Deluge answ'cr. — Dr. Daviks. 

NOBILITY — Compared to a River. 

Nobility is a river that sets with .a con- 
stant aiwl nndevijiting current dircctl) into 
tlic great Vacilic Ocean of Time ; but, un- 
like all other rivers, it is more grand at its 
source than at its termination. — (. orioN. 

NOBILITY.- The English 

Tf you are aerjuainted with the hhiglish 
nobility, you knowth.it it is the most tn- 
hglitened, the best educated, the \M>cst am! 
bravest in liurope. — K ous^iKAI . 

NOBILITY— General. 

Search \%e I lie s]>iiii>, 
And backward trace the principle- of 
thing-. : 

lliere shall \ie find that when the woilil 
lieg.in, 

iliHMOinuinn m.ass c<»nipo-ed tlic mould of 
nun ; 

< hie paste of fleih on all degrees In slow’d ; 
.Vud kneaded up .dike with inoi.,t’ning 
blood. 

The same Almighty Tower inspired the 
frame 

kindled life, ami foim’d the souls the 
same. 

1'he faculties of intellect .\nd will, 

Dispensed with eipial hand, disjioseil with 
eipul .skill ; 

Like liberty indulged, with choice of good 
or ill. 

'Phus horn alike, from Virtim fnM beg.m 
Tlie ditl'rencc that disliiiguish'd in.m from 
man. 

He clainiM no tide troni descent ot blood, 
Ihit th.u which made him noble made hJiii 
good. 

^^^‘«r^l’<l with more jiarticlcs of heavenly 
Iknne. 

He wingd his up>vanl flight, and soar’d to 
lame ; 

The re.st remain’d below, a tribe without 
a lume. 

'Phis Inw', ihougl^ custom now diveits the 
course, 

As Nature’s institute, is yet in foice, 
UncancelPd, though diffused: and he whose 
mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of nolile kind ; 

Though jioor in foituue, of celestial race ; 
‘And he commits the crime who calls him 
base. Dryden. 

NOBILITY,— The Influence of the 

Virtue appears mote amiable when ac- 
companied with lioauly, and is more useful 
when recommended to the notice of m.in- 
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kind by the distinction of an honourable 
ancestry. Tire nobly liorn should therefore 
employ their influence to those benevolent 
purposes which can at all times he ac- 
complished, even when the patri 9 iic exer- 
tions of the fiehl and cabinet are precluded. 
~Dr. Knox. 

NOBILITY.— A Poct*B Estimate of 

Schiller had a ])atcnt of nobility con- 
fericd upon him by the P.mperor of ficr- 
niany, which lie nevei used. 'I'urniiig over 
n heap of papers one d.iy, in the ])resenci* 
of a friend, iic came to Iiis pafeni, ainl 
showusl it c-Tielessly to his friend with this 
observation - “ I siip])()se \«>ii did not know 
1 was a noble ?” .and tlii'ii Imiied it .igain in 
the mas., of inisi'cllaiieous ]upers in which 
it h.id Jong lain uiidisUiibed -- Aut IM . 

NOBILITY.— The Title of 

is the first title of nobility 

M’oI IHLE. 

NOBLE.- The Truly 

Ilnw’t’ci it be'-i‘ seems to me 
*Tis oii'v noble to lie goo<i ; 

Kind hearts are more than coionet^ 

And simple faith than Nonnan bJood. 

Tl NNYsON. 

NOBLEMAN.— The Rtnl 

'Phe nobleman is he wli.isv' nobli* mind 
Is filh'd with mbred Wi'illi, uiiboii >\v'd 
iiom Ills Lnd. 1)KV1)]..\. 

NON-INTERVENTION- Defined. 

ll is a incta]>hvsical ami jiolilical w'oid, 
whuh imaiis \r ry ne.iily the s.'ime thing as 
iiiu i veuiion.— T ai i.lykanh. 

P 

NGN INTERVENTION. —The Law of 

One country has no right intcrfcie in 
the internal alfaiis ('f aiiotlier. Noii-inier- 
veiition is the law ; intervcnljon is only tlie 
exception. - Wki j j ng'i on . 

NON-RESISTANCE— Practically Illus- 
trated. 

Robert Ikirclay, the celebrated apologist 
of the (Quakers, and Leonard hell, a 
memlier of the same Society, were severally 
attacked by highwaymen in England, at 
difl(|prcnl times. liutU faithfully atlhered lo 
tlieir non-resistance principles, ^and both 
signally triumphed. The ])isiol w'as levelled 
at Barclay, and a delemiineil demand made 
for his purse. Calm and st']f-i»03scssed, ho 
looked the robber in the face, w’ith a firm 
but meek benignity, assured liim he w'a'. 
/its and every man's friend, that he was 
willing and ready to relieve his w’ants, that 
he was free from the fear of death through 
a div'me hoiy in immortaliiy, and, therefore, 
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v^as not to Ite intimidated by a deadly 
weapon ; ami tlrm appedod to him whclhet 
he could have the heart to shed the blood 
of one who had no other fed inij or purpose 
but to d<\^him good. The robber was con- 
founded ; his djlre melted, his brawny ami 
trembled, his pi^ol fell to his side, and he 
fled from the presfmee of the non-resistant 
iiero whom he could no lon'^er confront. — 
Arvinl. 

NONSENSE. — The Triumph of 

Nonsense and noise will oft prevail, 

W lien honour and afTection lail. 

j.r.oM-). 

NOON.— A Calm 

It M’'as so calm, that scarce Ihe featheiy 
wceil 

*^«>wn by some eagle on the topmost stone 
>)wayed in the aii.— Sirr nj \. 

NOON. — The Ovrrpowenng Iltat of 
Where st likes the sim, 

With snllriest beims, uiion tl»e sandy p* on, 
Oi stony niouiil, or in the i lose, deep sale, 
The hainile-.s locust of this v esjetii chme, 
At intervals, amid the leaves nieecn, 

Is heaid to dug with one unlnoken sound, 
As 'with a long-drawn bie.uh, beginning 
low, 

And rising to the midst with shiillei swell. 
Then in low^ cadence dying all aw iv. 
ilesicle th'' stirain, toll(‘rtc<l in a nock, 

Die noisel' s^ butlcilhcs though on the 
ground. 

Continue .td) to wave their opcMi f.tns 
Powder’d with gold ; W’hilf ou the tutting 
twigs 

The s])innling insects that f^e(|U^nl the 
banks, 

K^st, with their thin trans])are]Jl wdngs out- 
spread 

As when they fly. Ofttimes, ihoiigb seldom 
seen, 

The cuckoo, that iu sumraer haunts our 
groves, 

Is heard to mo.m, as if at every breath 
Panting aloud. The hawk,' in mid-air high. 
On his broad pinions sailing round and 
round, 

With not a flutter, or but now' and then, 

As if his trembling balance to regain, 
Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 
And all again is still. —Wilcox. 

NOON.— Rest at 

Where the tall oak lus spreading; arm en- 
twines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade com- 
bines, 

Where flows the murmuring brook, invit- 
ing dreams 


Where bordering hazels overhang the 
si reams 

Whose rolling current, winding round and 
round. 

With frequent ^11 makes all the woods 
resound, 

Upon the mossy couch my limbs I cast, 

And even at noon the sweets of eveniag 
taste.— (1 a Y. 

NOSE. — The Construction of the 

The r)rgan of smell is a much simpler 
construction than the eye or fho eir; and 
as it stands closely related to tlie necessities 
of animal life, it is more laigely de\ eloped 
in the lower cieatuies, who hunt their prey 
by the sicnt, tlnn it is in ourselves. Its 
construction may be explained in a woiil 
The nostril opens into a luge arrhefl 
Cfivity, with many culled ])artilion'. pailially 
diMding It inlo addition.il spates. The 
walls and arch of this cavity are constructed 
of hone, and lined wilh a soft, moist, vel- 
vety memhiane, resembling that inside the 
mouth. Over this membrane sjircad a nlu^. 
titude of small thie.id.s or nerves lesenibhng 
the twigs of a branch ; there are many siwh 
branches wdlhin the nostril, and they join 
together so as to form larger branches, 
wliieh may be* compared to the boughs of 
a iiee. These finally terminate in a num- 
bei of Stems, oi trunks, several for each 
iiostiil, which pass upwards through aper- 
tiius proMded for them in the ioo( of the 
arclicd c.ivify, and teimin.ite in the brain. 
VVe have thus, as it were, a leafless nerve- 
tree, whose roots are in the brain, and 
w1k/sc boughs, branches, and twigs spreiwl 
over the lining membrane of the nostril. 
This nerve is termed the olfactory : when 
w'e wish to smell anything —for example, a 
flower w'c close our lips and drjwin our 
breath, and the air which is thu-* made to 
Ciller the nose carries with it tlie odorous 
matter, and brings it in contact wilh the 
lamifications of the nerve of smell. Every 
inspiration of air, whether the mouth is 
c!b.sed or not, causes any odorous substance 
present in that air to touch the expanded 
filaments of the nerve. In virtue of this 
contact or touching of th# nerve and the 
volatile scent, the mind becomes conscious 
of odour, though how it does s(» we know 
as little as how the mind bcc r or he'ir.s : we 
are quite certain, how’cver, that if Iht* 
olfactory nerve l)c dc'troyed, tlie sense of 
smell is lost. -Prop. (i. Wiison. 

NOSE. — The Indications of a 

A rose with a sharp edge indicates 
aptitude to anger; a thick and depressed 
nose- denotes vicious inclinations ; a full, ' 
solid, and obtuse nose, like that of lions 
and Molossian dogs, is a sign of courage 
G 
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and audacity ; a hooked and aquiline nose 
reveals a jroyal tod magnificent mind ; hut 
a crook^ soul is betrayed by a no4»e that is 
lient on one side. — T agliacoz/.i. 

* 

NOTE-BOOK.— The Advantages of a 

A book of white ]iaper. Take buch a 
book ; journey with it through the woild ; 
carefully attend to every matter, u bother 
political 01 not, which appear', to yriii rc- 
mark.able; note it for the information of 
yourself and otheis ; aiul in this way you 
will make an cxcellcMil work, fiom which 
you may learn much. Kxiienenct and ob- 1 
servatioii are to be preferred to all other 
books. — SfKivi.R. 

NOTES.- -The Importunity of 

Uow shall T describe the worrymt^ im- 
portunity of note*. ! Foi <i meic notlnni:- 
a ye-., a no, -the first idler that likes the'' 
off a little note at me. All day long J am 
a ni.iik for this practice. A ineie tilth , 
ypa Niy! l»y no means; it inlerrujits, it 
teases, lidgits; not to say that one lias to 
.niswer ! Ah, yes I 1 too have lell the 
charm of vMiting long letters to those one 
loves; I know the fascination of the ani- 
mat cd leply. when tW'o minds give out 
spark-, at the tnissing of the blades; but 
there must be leisuic hir this; the man who 
is har.is*.t'd by a packet of uigent missives, 
will never he .able to allow himself the ex - 
<|uisitv plrM-.nie of writing as inclination 
piompl^ ^o, liewill hike note-paper ot 
the smallest si/e, will wiite his laigcst 
hand, and tell his leading facts as curtly as 
he can ; then stuff the sheet into the envelope. 
«Juick, faMen, slam}) the envclnjie ; thjp‘ii on 
to auollier, and another, till llio fatigued 
uiiiid sc.iTtcly knows what it is about ; — till 
tlu }taialyscd fingers refuse their oflicc ; — 
till tlifc }>cn guilds instead of gliding over 
the i)ii»e)* ‘till, likea rebellious slave, you 
au -.-I'cd with a fimlic inclination tolircak 
the msiiuinenls of voui loilute, and throw 
out v\ indow - inkstand, blot ting-book, 
bundle of li‘tlcis, poitinan, and yoursell 
loo. and have done w'lih it all!— G vs- 
P\l IN\ 

NOTHING - Habits and Schemes Ended in 

Some of llic most deep-rooted of oui 
h,ibit.s aiul customs originate in Nothing, 
and some of tlic most magnificent schemes 
of man have ended in Nothing. — M r.s. 
lUbFOt’K. 

NOTHING-Useless. 

Thcic is nothing u-seless to men of bciise : 
clever people turn everything to account.— 
Fontaine. 
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NOTHINGS.— Mere 

Variety of mcie nothings gives mare 
pleasure than uniformity of something. — 
Richter. 

NOVEL. — Advice against a 

Dr. Goldsmith, who had himself wri ten 
a novel, in writing to his brother respect- 
ing the education of his son, uses this strong 
language: — “Above all things, never let 
ytnir son touch a novel oi roinaiicc. How- 
delusive, how destructive are those features 
of consummate bliss • They leach tlu* 
youthful niLiid to si^jh alLci beauty and lia])- 
imieb*- that nevei evetul ; to despise the 
little good that Fortuiu has mixed in oiii 
cup. by exjiecting moie than she evci gave ; 
and in general— take the woul of a man 
w'ho Ins seen the W'oild, and studied it 
nioio bv experience than by })ii cc]>t— lake 
Illy word foi it, 1 say, lliat such books 
teach u-. very little of the w-oild " — ArVimv. 

NOVELIST.— The Gicat 

The great novelist should be a j)i> t, 
plidnsojdiei, and ma*ii of the woild, iusid 
into one. Uiidtrst.mding man as will .a*, 
men, the elements ot human n.-itun* as well 
as the laws of then combinationb-he 
sliouhl })f)ssess the most exteiisivt })raUi('aI 
know ledge of society, the m(»t universal 
sympathies with lii^ kind, and a natuie at 
once shiewd and imjiassioned, ob.eivanl 
and creative, w'lth laigc fariiltits h.nmo- 
nioiisly balanceil. Ills tnthiMasin slmuld 
nivei huiry him into bigotry of any kind, 
not even into bigoted hatred ot bigoliv ; 
for never appearing personally in liis work 
as the champion of any of his characteis, 
repiesenting all faithfully, aud slludious to 
give even .Satan his due, he must simjdy 
exhibit things m then right relations, and 
trust that moiality of effect will result fiom 
truth of leincscntation. — Whittle. 

NOVELISTS. — A Chaige against 

Few of thi'iv heioincb are happily dis- 
posed of.— Z immerman. 

NOVELS. — A Wish concerning 

I have often mamlained that fiction piaj' 
be much more instructive than real history. 
I tliink so still ; but viewing the vast rout 
of novels as they iire, 1 think they do 
incalculable mischief. I wish w'C could 
Culled them all together, and make one 
v.isi lire of ihem ; 1 should exult to .see the 
smoke of them ascend like that of Sodom 
and Gomorrali : the judgment would be 
, just. - Foster. 

NOVELTY.— The Influence of 

Tlie enormous influence of novelty— the 
way in which it quickens observation, 
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sharpens sensation, and exalts bcntiment — 
is nut half eiiou^^h taken note of by us, and 
is to me a very borrowful matter. And 
yet, if we try to obtain perpetual change, 
change itself will become monotonous; 
and then we are reduced to that uld <lcspair 
—“If water chokes, what will you drink 
after it?” The two points of practical 
wisdom in this matter arc— first, to be 
content with as little novelty as possible at 
a time ; and secondly, io pieserve as much 
as possible, the sources of novelty — 
Kuskin. 

NOVELTY.— The Love of 
( 'f all the passions that ])ossess mankind, 
'File love of novelty rules most the mind ; 
In search of this, from realm to icaliii we 
roam, 

Oiir tleets <.ome fraught with tvtry folly 
home. he Kill. 

NOVELTY.— Useful 

Novelty is the foundation of the love of 
knowledge, winch is nothing but the desire 
of novelty.— S. Smiui. 

t 

NOVEMBER.— The Month of 
No sun, no moon ! 

No morn, no iK'ru, 

No dawn, no dusk, no pioper time of day; 
No sky, no earthly view, 

No distance looking blue, • 

"No road, no street — no “ t’other side of the 
way ; ” 

No end to any row. 

No indications where the crescents go ; 
No tf)p to any steeple, 

No recognitions of familiar pctjple, 

No cOTinesies for showing ’em — 

No knowing ’em ! 

No travelling at all, no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way, no notion , 

“ No go,” by land oi ocean ; 

No mail, no post, 

No news from any foreign coast ; 

No paik, no king, no afierno iii gtiitdity, 
No company, no nobility ; 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member ; 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees; 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no biids, 
November! A. Warwick 

NOW.— The Eternal 

God is the eternal norv / 

fl. W. Beecher. 

NUMBERS.— The Poet’s 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp'd in number^, for the numbers came. 

Pope. 


NUMBERS. — Reverence for 

1 reverence numbers ; but only when they 
produce proof, not when they shun inquiry. 
—St. Athanasius. 

NUN. — The Lafnentation of a 
• 'Fills IS not home ! 

And yet for this I left my giilhood’s bower, 
Shook the fresh dew from April’s budding 
flower, 

Cut off my golden hair. 

Forsook ihc dear and fair, 

And fled, as Irom a .serpent (‘yes, 

Home and its holiest tliaiities ; 

Instead ('f all things bcautilid, 

'I'ook this decaying skull, 

Hour after hour to feed my eye. 

As if foul ga/e like this coidd pmify ; 
lirokc the sweet ties that God had given. 
And sought to wm Ills heaven 
By leaving home-work all iiiidoiK*, 

'I he liome-iace all unrun, 

The fair home-garden all unlill’d, 

The lionie-afle<.tions .ill unfilled ; 

As if these common rounds of work and 
love 

^V ere drags to one whose spirit soared above 
Life’s tame and easy uiclc, and who fain 
Would earn her crown by self-sought toil 
and pain ; 

Ix*d captive by a mystic power, 

Ha/zled by visions in the mooily hour, 
When, sick of earth, and self, and vanity, 

I longed to lx‘ alone oi die ; * 

Mocked by mv own self- brooding heart, 
And plied with every wile and ait, 

That roiild seduce a young and yearning 
soul 

To start (or some mysterious goal, 

And seek, in cell oi Siivage via-»tc. 

The tuic of bhglitcd hope and love mis- 
iilaced. 

* (t * » * 

Yet his not the haul bed^ nor the lattice 
small, 

Nor the dull damp of this cold convent- 
wall ; 

nis not the fi osl on these thick prison-bars, 
Nor the keen shiver of these wintry star* ; 
Vor this coaise raiment, nor this coarser 
food, 

Nor bloodless lips of withering woman- 
hood ; 

’Tis not all these that make me sigh and 
fiet. 

’Tis something deeper yet,*— 

The unutteral Ic void witlnn, 

The dark fieicc warfare with this heart of 
sin. 

The inner bondage, fever, storm, and woe, 
'Fhe hopeless conflict with my hclliah foe, 
’Gainst whom the grated lattice is no shield, 
To V hom this cell is victoiy’s cho.scn field. 
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And I have fled, my God, from Thee, 
Frcm Thy gl.id love and liberly ; 

And left the road where hlesbings fall like 
light, 

I" or self-made hy-paths shaded o’er with 
night ? 

Oh Jearl me baik, my Cod, ^ 

To the forsaken road, 

Life’s coimnon heal, that tlicn-, 

Kvt'ti in like midst of toil ami caic, 

I may find Tlice, 

Ami m Thy love he free Bonar. 

NUNNERY. -An Objection to a 

^o ieties of this s»oit might ]icrha]>s he 
exltndefl to other classes, and to other 
countries, with some utility. 'I’hc only oh 
jcelioii to a nunnery is that those who 
change their minds cannot chaiig** thcii 
situation. That a numher of unmarried 
females should colled tctgelliet into one 
ma<ts, and subject themseUcs to some fe»v 
rules of cfinvenience, is a system which 
might atford great resouiees ami aceommo- 
tlation to a number of lieljiless indhirleals, 
without tiroving iii)urious to the oinmu- 
iiity ; unless, imlcid, an) very timid stal<*s. 
man shall he alarmed at thc‘ progress of 
celibacy, and imagine that the incxca^e 
and multiplication of (he human nice may 
become a meie antirjiiated lirih.t. — S. 
SMI'UI. 

NURSERY. — The Influence of the 

The nursery anticipates tlio school and 
Uie Church ; it sows the first seed, and tii 
that little home the atmosphere of the 
world first comes into close contact with 
ilie child’s moral and immortal natme. 
I.ooked at in its true light, >\hat is the 
nursery but just the iiexr age in its bud 
and blossom?- -D r. A. Thomson. 

N URSERY T AWES.— English 

The world is ]>robably not aware of the 
ingenuity, humour, good seii.se, and sly 
satire, contained in many of the old linglish 
mirservtales. They have evidently been 
lue sportive productions of able writms, 
who would not trust their names to pro- 
dud ions that might be con.sidered Inmeath 
their dignity. I'lie ponderous wotks on 
which they relied for immoilality have, 
perhaps, sunk into oblivion, and carried 
their names do\ni with them ; while their 
unacknowleilged offspring flourish in wide- 
soreading and never-ceasing popularity.— 
\V. Irving. 

NUTTING.— The Pleasure of 

O’er pathless rocks, 

Thirou^h beds of matted icni and tingled 
thickets, 

4U 


Forcing my way 1 cainc to (me dear nook, 
IJn visited, whcie not a broken bough 
Diooped wiili it* withered leave.s, ungra- 
cious sign 

Of devastation ; but tlie harels ro>>e 
Tall and erect, wiih milk-white olustcrj 
hung, 

A virgin .scene ! A little while 1 stood 
Ureal liing with such Mii>pression of tlic 
heart 

As jiiy delights in ; and with wise rednaint, 
Volujiluous, fearLss of a rival, eyed 
The banquet * * * 'i'heii up 1 rose, 

And dragged to earth both bianch ami 
l«>ugh, with crush 

And merciless ravage ; and the sliady nook 
i if lia/els, and tlie gieen and inossv bower, 
Dcfoimed ami sullied, patiently gave U[) 
'I'heir qnu L h< iiig.- W. \Vori>'»w<jr I li. 


O. 

OAK. — An Address to an 

'Phou wast a liauble once— a aip loid 
ball. 

Which babes might jilay w iih ; and the 
thievish Jay, 

Seeking her food, with ea^c might have 
purloin’d 

'J'ke auburn nut that held thee, sw’alluwing 
down 

'Phy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
.\ml all thine i*inbryo vastness at a gulp ; 
Hut Kite thy growth decreed ; aiUunin.il 
rains 

Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil, 
Dt^ign’d tliy cradle ; and a skijiping deci, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, pre- 
par’d ^ 

1 he soft receptacle, in which, secure, 

I'hy rudiments should sleep the winter 
through. 

Thou fcll'.st mature ; and in the loamy 
clod, ' 

Swelling with vegetative force instinct, 
Didst hurst thine egg, as theirs the fabled 
Twins, 

Now .stars ; two lobes, protruding, pair’d 
exact ; 

A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 

And, all the elements thy puny growth 
Fosi’ring propitious, thou becam’st a twig. 

Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a 
fly 

Could shake thee to thy root — and time 
has been 

When tempests could not. At thy firmest 
age 

Thou had’st within Ihy l^ole solid contents, 
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That might have ribb’d the sides and 
plank’d the deck 

Of some flagged admir.il ; and tortuous 
arms, 

The shipwright’s darling treasure, di 1st 
present 

To the four-qii.irtcrM wind-., rj>hiisl and 
bold, 

WaipM into rough knee-timl)er, many a 
load ! 

Hut the axe spared iheo. — C owpkr. 

OAK. — The Majesty anJ Strength of the 

llehohl ll.c oal; does young and vcrd.int 
stand 

Above the grove, all others to eomm.ind ; 

His wide-extended limbs the foj est ci own’d, 

Shading the liec*'., as well .is tluy the 
ground ; 

Young murmuring teiiijjests in In a boughs 
arc bietl, 

And gathering clouds foim round his lofty 
lie.ul ; 

Outr.igeous tluinder, stonnv winds, .and uiin, 

1 )iiehaige thtir fury on his he.id in v.iin ; 

Karlhrptrdvcs below, and lighimngs Iroin 
aluAe, 

Rend ti)t his trunk, nor his fix’d lOol 
remove. - JiiACKMORic. 


When fellM to earth, a shiji it sails 
Tlirough clashing wave? and driving gales ; 
And now ,it 'sca, agon defies 
The ihreat'niiig clouds and howling skies. 

FLnn.r. 

OATH. — The Breaking of an 

ITe that un])oses .111 oatli, makes ii, 

Not he that tor conienience takes it : 

Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made ? 

These rcatjoiis may, perhaps, look oddlv 
To ill’ wicked, though th' evince tnc gtnlly. 

S. BihlilR. 

OATH. — Consent Neccsoary to Loosing 
from an 

A bond of an oath cannot be loosed 
without the consent of all j)5irlies concerned: 
particularly the consent is re<iuirt'd of the 
party in whose behalf the oath was made. 
— Bf. Sanderson. 

OATH. — The Danger of ao 
Swear not; an oath is like a dangerous 
dart 

Which, shot, rebounds to strike the shooter’s 
heart.— H an DOLi'K, 

OATH. — The Essence of an 

The essence of an oath lies obviously in 
the appeal which is theicby made to Gml, 
or to divine knowledge and power. The 


customary lorm establishes tliib— So hi ip 
me Go<l.” The I.atin words (known to 
have been used as e.irly as the .sixth cenluryk 
whence our English form is taken, ran thus ; 
— Sic me Ucus adjiwit et hac sancti 
Itvan}]^eiia — So may God .and these holy 
Gospels help me ; that i^ — ** as I say the 
triilli,” The present custom of kissing a 
book containing the Gospds has in I'mgland 
taken the ]ilace of the latter clause in the 
Latin formula. — Beard. 

OATH.— A Rash 

A lasli o.uh, vvliellicr kept or broken, 
fiupiently produces guilt. -Dr. JuUN.SuN. 

OBEDIENCE.— The Beauty of 

Ubedienee, promptly, fully given, is the 
most Ih .lie i fill thmg llut w.ilka the catth. 
- I)k. Rai.eidii. 

OBEDIENCE — sometimes a Bane. 

Obedience, 

Buie of all gi'iiiiis, virtue, freedom, tnilh, 
M..kis skues of men, and of the huiiiiin 
frame 

A inechani/cd automaton. — SiiELLEV. 

OBEDIENCE.— The Evidence of 

It is the only satisfactory evidenrr of the 
sincerity of our profession. — B riixjes. 

OBEDIENCE.- -Kiltal 

General (itorge Washington, when quite 
young, \\as about Lo go loscaas a midship- 
man ; everything was nrr.xnged, the vessel 
lay o])]>osile his father’s hou'^p, the little 
boat had come on shore to l.ake him off, .iiul 
his wliole heart was bent on going. Allet 
In', tiunk h.ifl been canied down to the 
boat, he went lo bid his mothtr farewell, 
and S.IW the tears biinsling from her eyes. 
However, he said nothing to her ; but he 
saw that his mother would be distressed if 
lie went, and perhajis never lie happy again. 
He just turned round to the servant and 
said — “Go and tell them to fetch my trunk 
back. 1 will not go avtay to bre.ik my 
mother’s heart.” His mother was .struck 
with his decision, and she sai<l to him — 
“George, God has promise d to bless llic 
cbildi'cn that honour their parents, and 1 
believe He will bless you.*' — A rvinb. 

OBEDIENCE.— Passive. 

Tin* doctrine of passive obedience is .so 
repugnant to the genuine feelings of human 
n.iture, that it can never be completely acted 
on. A secret dread that nopulat vengeance 
will aJvake, and Nature assert her rights, 
imposes a restraint Vh'.ch the most de- 
lerniinjil despotism is not able to shake off. 

4*3 
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Thti rude reawn of the multitude may be 
^Kjrjdjxcd ; but the sentiments of the heart 
are not easily perverted.— H all. 

OBEDIENCE— Tested. 

There was once a slave called -/Rwp. 
A courtier, to whom the king had praised 
i5Cs()p for his obedience, answered— “Well 
may he love thee, for thou loadest him 
with all he can desire ; but try him with 
some j>aiiiful thing, and then thou wilt see 
what his love is woith.” Now in the king’s 
garden there grew a nauseous Icmun, the 
stencil of which was such that few could 
bear to appniach it. The king told i^lsop 
logo and cut one of the lemons and cat 
every liit of it. ^Tisop accordingly cut the 
iruit, the largest he could find, ami ate 
every bit of it. The wily courtier said to 
him — “ Ilow can you bear to swallow such 
a nauseous fruit?’* lie answered — “My 
<lear master has done nothing but hud me 
with benefits nvry day of my life, and shall 
I no*”, for his sake, cat anr bitter fruit 
witliout complaint or asking the reason 
^vhy ?*’— SHIMMKT.PKNN 1 NCK. 

OBLIGATION.— Advice respecting an 

Accept an oliJigalion without being a 
slave to the givei, or insensible to his Kind- 
ness. — WOTTON. 

^ OBLIGATION.— Moral 

Moral obligation binds men without pio- 
raise or contract. — D k, WlusTER. 

OBLIGE.— Why we should 

We must oblige everybody as much as 
we can : we have often need of the assi,st- 
ance of thos^ inferior to ourselves. — FoN- 
1 MKh. 

OBSCURITY.—Tbe Desire for 

Where one desires obscurity, a thousand 
yearn for notoriety. WlKrefore ? Because 
the former is repulsive to liumaii nature, and 
the latter is an outflow of it.— Dr. Davirs. 

OBSERVATION.— The Pleasures of 

What a large volume of adventures may 
l>e grtuspetl within this little span of life, by 
him w*ho interest*! his heart in everything ; 
.and who, liaving eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually holding out to him 
as he joumeyeth on hib way, misses nothing 
he can fairly lay his hands on I I pity the 
man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and cry— “ 'Tis all barren,” And so 
it is ; and so is all the world to him who 
will not cultivate the fruit it offers. ** I de- 
clare,” said I, clapping my hands cheerily 
together, “ that were ) in a desert, 1 would 
find out wherewith in it to call forth my 
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affections. If T could do no better, T would 
fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or 
seek some melancholy cypress to connect 
myself to. I would court their shade, and 
greet them kimlly for their protection. I 
would cut my name upon them, and swear 
they were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert ; if their leaves withered, I would 
ttach myself to mourn, and when lliev 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them.” 
—STERNE. 

OBSERVER.— An Acute 

lie alone is an acute observer who c.m 
observe minutely without being obseived. 
— Lavatkr. 

OBSERVERS.— The Observed of all 

'I he toiirlier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, 
iniiguc, sw'ord ; — 

'I he expectancy and rose of the fair state, — 
'Ihc glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, — 

The observed of all ol)servcrs. 

.Shakspeare. 

OBSERVERS. — Superficial 

There arc sonic persons that never arrive 
at any ilcep, solid, or valuable knowledge 
m any scifimee, or any business of life, he- 
lausc they are perpetually fluttering over 
the surface of things, in a curious or wau- 
denng search of infinite variety; ever hear- 
ing, leading, or asking after something 
new, but impatient of any labour to lay up 
and preserve the uleas they have gained ; 
their souls may be compared to a looking- 
glass, that wheresoever you turn it, it re- 
ceives the images of all objects, but retains 
none.— l)R. Watts. 

OBSTACLE. — Overcoming an 

The more powerful an obstacle, the more 
glory we have in overcoming it. — MoLlittE. 

OBSTINACY.— No Resource for 

Most other passions have their periods of 
fatigue and rest, --theif' sufferings and their 
cure ; bat obstinacy has no resource, and 
the first wound is mortal. — D r. Johnson. 

OBSTINACY— a Vice. 

Obstinacy is certainly a great vice ; and 
in the changeful state of political afl^rs it 
is frequently the cause of great mischief 
It happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almost the whole line of the great and 
masculinevirtues— constancy, gravity, mag- 
nanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, 
are closely allied to this dis^eeable quality, 
of which you have so just an abhorxenoe ; 
and in their excess, all these virtues very 
easily fall into it.— B u&kb* 



OCCUPANCY. 


OCEAN. 


OCCUPANCy--*the Right to Property. 

OccupiiAcy gave the original right to pro- 
perty in the substance 6f the earth itself.— 
BLACKSTONE. 

OCCUPATION.— The Want of 

The want of occupation is no less the 
plague of society than of solitude. - Rous- 
seau. 

OCCUPATIONS.— The Difficulty of 
Making 

If we have no necessary occupation, il 
becomes extremely difficult to make to oui - 
selves occupations as entirely absorbing as 
those which necessity imposes.- -S. Smith 

OCEAN. — Love for the 

I have loved thee, Ocean * and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on lliy breast to 
be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, ouwaid * fiom a 
boy 

I ■wanton'd with thy bieakeis; they to 
me 

Wcic a delight ; and if the fnsh'ning sea 
Made them a terroi, ’twas a pleasing feat , 
For 1 was as it weic a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy Inllows far and near, 
And laid niy hand upon thy maiic— as J do 
here. * Byron. 

OCEAN. — A Mountain-View of the 
Beneath their feet a biu'nishcd ocean lay, 
Ghlteiing in sunshine. Far adown, like 
snow. 

Shook from the bosom of a wdntiy cloud. 
And drifting on the wand in feathery flfikcs. 
The sea-gulls sailed bctwixl the caitli and 
sky,^ 

Or, floating on the bosom of llio deeji. 
Pursued the hening-shoal ^vith dexterous 
aim. 

Far, far away, on the horiron's elge, 

The wliitc sails of the homeward scudding 
ships 

Gleamed like the lilies in a garden plot, 

Or like the scattered shicds of fleecy cloud 
I eft by the Kvening at the gate of Night, 
To shimmer in the Icaden-coloureJ sky, 
And drink the splendour of the harvest 
moon, 

Their glancing breasts reflected from afar 
The noonday aunlight.— Mackay. 

OCEAN.— The Power of the 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
roiy 

Ten Aousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stopa with the shore ; upon the watery 
pkin 


Thewiecks are all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of ram, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and 
unknown. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the 
walls 

Of rock -built cities, bidding nations 
quake, 

And inonarchs tremble in their ca])itals ; — 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs 
make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of wai ; - 
These .aic thy toyt^ and as the snowy 
flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 
mat * 

Alike the Armada’s pride, or simils of 
'Vialalgai. Uykox. 

OCEAN — at Sunrise. 

The interminable ocean lay beneath, 

At depth immense ; not<juiet as before, 

Kor a faint l>realh of air, e’en at the heiirht 
t)n which I stood scarce felt, played over 
it, 

Waking iiimmicious dimples on its f.iec, 

As though ’tweie conscious of the splendid ^ 
guest 

Tliat e’en then touch’d the threshold of 
hcaveii’s gales. 

And smiled to bid him welcome. Far 
away, 

On eilhei hand, the broad -curbed beach 
sli etch’d on ; 

/viid I (ould see the slow-paced waves 
advance 

(')ne after one, and spread upon the sands, 
Making a slender edge of peaily foam 
Just as they biokc ; then softly falling 
back, 

Noiseless to me on that tall head of rock, 

As it had been a jiictme, or dcicned 
Through optic tube, leagues off. 

A tender mist 

Was round th’ hoi i/on and along the vales ; 
But the hill tO])s stood in a crystal air ; . 

The cope of heaven was dear and deeply 
blue, 

And not a cloud was visible. Toward the 
east 

An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently bnghlei, and iuUnsely bright, 
Proclaim^l tli’ approaching sun. Now, now 
he ximes ; 

A dazzling point emerges from the sea : 

It spreads ,* it rises ; now h seems » dome 
Of burning gold ! higher and rounder now 
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‘--f y-s-'i- " — 

It mdli||^^U noW; lik^ a^ huge 

(l/light andfir/p, it rcsU tipon the ritA 
Of u^tcTb*— liBgcr^ therc*a moment— then— ’ 
Soars up. — Ai ii4'.RS ro» K. 

OCtOSBR.— The Month of 
A song for dun October, 

TIjat lints the woods ui’ bioon, 

An<l fills wi’ pensive rustling 
The wooded dells aroim* ; 

While liniie, merle, and marvis 
Nac langci jiipc wd’ pride, 

' Nor laiks wi* .song salute us 
On the green hill-side. 

Auld nests arc noo beginning 
1 o peep fme woods fast thinning, 

And wi’ nae Iboclit o’ sinning 
Lairds death are scattciin’ wide ; 
While some are ^mbhn* sairly 
O* fields that yield sparely : 

Jliit NaUirt yet lo^snrarely 
On the green hiU-sidc. — W ingate. 

OFFENCE.— Necessary and Unnecessary 
It is a foolish project to avoid giving 
ofTenoe ; but it is our duty to avoid giving 
unnecessary offence. It is nccessaiy oifencc 
if it is given by ihc truth ; but it la un- 
necessary if our oan spirits occasion jt.— 
K. Cecil. 

OFFENCES. — The Division of 

^ Hie most natural division of nil offences 
IS into those of omission and tliObC of com- 
mission.— A ddison. 

offended.— M en 

Men arc never more offV’nded than when 
we depreciate their ceremonies and usages. 

— Montesquieu, 

OFFERINGS.— Num«<'<3U8 

In the Mosaic economy there were burnt- 
offerings, sin offerings, peace-offerings, tres- 
j»a5S-offerings, thanlw>fferin^, wava-offer- 
and heave-offciings. Fagan nations, 
ai£j, present offeiings to their deities. 
Christ, by the offering of Himself, has 
supem^ed the use of all other offerings, 
havinff made atonement for all men. — I) r. 
Webster. 

pFPICE.— The Love of 

Frofligacy in taking office is so extreme, 
that we nave no doubt public men may be 
found, who for half a century would post- 
pone all remedies for a pestilence, i^the 
preservatton of their places depended upon 
^ the propagation of the vims. — S. Smith. 

OFFXCBI^.— A Naval 
^ tp tne naval officer of the station, 
MfWbia hearty fresh face, and his blue eye 
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OLIV^V f' 

that has pierced all kfnds o( wddtlyi|^ .ff 
warms our hearts when he oomes iny> efrareh 
on a Sui^ay, with that pnjght mnctifte of 
blue coat, buff waLlcoat, black neckerchief, 
and gold epaulette, that isv as^otiated in the 
minds of idl hlugU&hmeu with brave, un- 
]u<‘tending, cordial national service. We 
like to look at Him in his Sunday state ; and 
it we were First Lord (really possessing the 
indispensable qualification for the oifice of 
knowing nothing whatever anout the sea) 
we would give him a ship to-morrow. — 
Dickens. 

OIL. — Midnight 

Few— very few-^aitain to eminence in 
learning who do not consume gicat quanti- 
ties of midnighl ^il in studying fnmous 
authors and m forming their own minds. — 
Dr. Davies , 

OLD. — Beginning to Grow 

I saw thaUtimc of life begin 
When every man, the port approaching, 
ought 

To coil the ropes, and take the canvas in, 

Dynte. 

OLD.— The Fear of Growing 

Among the various follies by which we in- 
crease the natural and unavoidable mibcnes 
of life, IS the dread of approaching age. 
The sight of a grey hair has often caused a 
severer pang than the loss of a child or a 
luisbaral. After a certain age, eveiy re- 
turning birth-day is saluted with silent sor- 
row, and we conceal the number of our 
years with as much solicitude as the con- 
sciousness of an atrocious crime. -*-D k. 
Knox. 

OLD. — Prematurely 

There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, whd do become 
Old m their youth, and die ere middle age. 

Byron. 

OLD.— The Reault of being 

You are old ; 

Nature in you stands dh the very verge 
Of her confine.— S haksfeark. 

OLIVE.— The 

The palm, the vine, the hodar — each hath 
^wer f 

To bid fair Oriental s^pes glance by, 

And each quick glistening of tl)e laurel 
bower * 

Wafts Gi[ecian images o’er Fancy’s eye : 
But thou, pale olive ! in branches lie 
P'ar deeper spells than prophet graf e of old 
Might eW enshrine : ^ could not hear thee 
sigh. , * 

To the wmd*s faintest whisper^ nor behold 
Oqe shtw of thy leaves’ dim mvetygreen, 
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OPIKIOM^* 


WititMit high thou^b and solemn of that 

* Off Wf * 

'^en ia the gaxdlb the Redeemer frayed ; 
'When pale stars looked upon His iSunting 
head, 

And angels, ministering in silent dread, 
Trembled, perchance, within thy trembling 
shade.— 

OLIVET.^Mount 

Mount Olivet lies immediately to the 
east of Jenisalcm, It consists of a range 
of four mountains, with summits of unequal 
altitude. The loftiest of tliese rises from 
the scene of our Saviour’s agony— the 
garden of Gethsenaane About half-way 
up IS a ruined moxf “^tery, built on the spot 
where Jesus sat and Wept over the city. 
The obvc «till grows there, and as spon- 
taneously yields its fruit as in the days of 
* David and our Lord. The view from the 
summit is said to tie very grand, combining 
more interesting objects than any in the 
world ‘—the valley of Jehoshapnat, the 
garden of Oethsemane, the city of Jenisi- 
lem, the plains of fencho, the I'alley of the 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea. There is on 
the top a wretched village, inhabited by 
Arabs ; and in the centre of thisfis erected 
a small octagonal building, maiking the 
spot from which our I^ord actually rose into 
heaven. The monks say that the print of 
His foot is still to be seen. This print is 
m the rock, enclosed by an oblong bonier 
of marble ; and pilgrims may at any time 
be seen taking wax impressions of the holy 
footstep.— Dr MTarlane. 

OMEN.---A Bad 

II is a bad omen when we enter on the 
path of honour with our eyes turned back- 
wards from the first step. — Corneillf. 

OMBNmoS.— Evil 

Evil omenings do but point out conclu- 
sions which are most urdikely to come to 
pass.— S ir 'W. Scott. 

OPINION— Deflnad. 

Opinion is when the assent of the under- 
standing is so iaf gained by evidence of 
probability, that it rather inclines to one 
persuasion than to another, yet not without 
a mixture of uncertainty or doubting. — S ir 
M. Hale. 

OPINION.— The Effect of 

’Tis opinion 

That makes the riven heaven with trumpets 
ring, ^ 

And thundering engine murderous balls 
ootsling, 


And send then*s groaning" ghosts it0*'l9wcr 
shade < 

Of horrid hell. This the wide world doth 
bring 

To devastation.— H enry More, 

' OPINION— tlberallty In 

I could never divide m3rself from any 
man upon the difference of an opinion, or 
be angiy with his judgment for not agreeing 
with me in that from which within a few 
clays I should dissent myself. — SiR T. 
Browne. 

OPINION.— Public 

Public opinion is the powerful lever 
which in these days moves a people for 
good or foi evil ; and to public opimon we 
must therefoie appeal if we would achieve 
any lasting and benefiaal results. —P rinpe 
ArarM. 

' Prime ministers cannot do without it : 
the only man who can is the man who has 
neither profession nor public duty. Every 
one else bos tp pay a certain price foe his 
office, fiom the throne to the parish con- 
st ible.—K. W. ROBFRrSON. 

OPINIONS.— Golden 

T have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of pea|dc, 
Which should be worn now m their newest 
gloss. — SUAKSPEARF. 

OPINIONS.^Religiou8 

Some people’s leligioiis opinions are oftly 
a stake dnven m the ground; does not 
grow,— shoots out no green, —remains just 
thercy and just so, — PohTERi. 

OPINIONS.— The Non -Criminality of 

Opinions, so far from being under the 
power of other men's will, are not under a 
man’s own ; they are the offspring of bia 
reason, whether he be well or ill-mformed. 
j Opinions, therefore, cannot be justly imimt- 
I ed to any man as enmes. — D r, J, Moore, 

OPINIONS— not Truths. 

Opinions are not necessarily truths any 
more than botanical propositions are trees. 
—Dr. Thomas. 

OPINIONS.— Vulgar 

' Vulgar opinions are suited to vulgar 
capairnties, and adapted to the ends of those 
that govern. He that will leam the truth of 
thing-, must leave the common and beaten 
track whiSh none but weak and servile 
minds are satisfied to tradge along continu- 
ally. But common or uncommon are not 
the marks to distinguish truth or falsdiood, 
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and therefore should not be any bias to us 
in our inquiries. We should not judge of 
things by men’s opinions, but of opinions 
by things.— LocKfi. 

OPERATIONS.— Heartless 

Heartless operations arc but hearty dis- 
simulations. — ^W. Skckkk. 

OPPONENT. — The Way to Answer an 
In answering an opponent, arrange your 
ideas, out not your words; consider in 
what points things that resemble, differ, 
and in what those things that differ, re- 
semble ; reply to wit with gravity, and to 
gravity with wit ; make a full concession 
to your adversary, and give him every 
credit for those arguments you know you 
can answer, and slur over all those which 
ou feel you cannot ; hut abiivc all, if he 
as the privilege of making his rejdy, take 
especial care that the strongest thing you 
have to urge is the last. — Coi.TON. 

OPPORTUNITIES.— Chance 

Chance opportunities make us kuou'ii to 
others, and still more to oui'selves.-- La 
ROCHEFOU rAULD. 

OPPORTUNITIES— for Eternity. 

Opportunities ate for eternity, but not to 
eternity. — W. Slc ker. 

OPPORTUNITIES.- Making 

A wise man will m.ike more opportunities 
than he llnds.— Lord IIacon. 

OPPORTUNITY— Comes to All. 

Opportiiiiily, sooner or later, comes to 
all wit.) work and wish, — L ord Stanley. 

OPPORTUNITY.— The Guilt of 

O Opportunity 1 ihy guilt is great ! 

’Tin thou that exeeut’st the traitor’s trea- 
son; 

Thou sett’st the wolf w’herc he the lamb 
may get ; 

Whoevei plots the sin, Ihou points the 

season ; 

’Tih thou that spurns at right, at law, at 
reason ; 

And in thy shady cell, where none may spy 
him, 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by 
him. — S haksi'kake. 

OPPORTUNITY.— The Neglec^of ui 
Neglect a golden opportunity when, in 
the omer of events, it presents itself, it 
may nevermore return, — £, Davues. 
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OPPORTUNITY.— The Preciouaneaa of 

Opportunity is a golden word, and Ls 
itself more precious than rubies.— J. A. 
James. 

OPPOSITION.— The Effects of 

The effects of opposition are wonderful. 
There are men who rise refreshed on hearing 
of a threat ; — men to whom a crisis which 
intimidates and paralyses the majority, — 
demanding, not the faculties of prudenie 
and thrift, lint comprehension, immovable- 
ncss, the readiness of sacrifice — comes grace- 
ful and beloved as a bride I — Kmeicson. 

• 

OPPOSITION- Necessary. 

A certain amount of opposition is a groat 
help to a man. Kites rise against, not with, 
the w iud. Even a head -wind is better than 
nothing. No man ever worked liis voyage 
in a dead calm. 'I'Jic best wind for every- 
thing, in the long run, is a side wind. — ^J. 
Neal. 

OPPRESSION. — Different Forms of 

"I’herc is the oppiession of common-place 
ideas, which lay clown their i>\vn level, and 
remorselessly lop olf wdiatever outgrows if. 
'rherc Is the oppression of coarstf minds, 
who impose their own rude vigour ou tlie 
weak. There is the oppression of incom- 
plete natures, who go on straight before 
them, breaking and bruising without mercy, 
bee.iusc they lack ears to hear. Tlicre is 
the oppression of a haughty, ])ro-»aic spirit, 
that wuth a mocking smile withers up all 
that it fails to comprehend. — Gasparin. 

OPPRESSORS — Everywhere. 

There are sharks in the ocean, and wolves 
in the forest, and eagles in the air, and 
tyrants on thrones, and tornieiitors in cot- 
tages.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

OPTIMISM.— The Cause of 
Optimism arises cither from a .stagnation 
of intellect, or insuperable indolence. V^o, 
saving the optimist, Will indiseriminatety 
approve of the good and the evil, pain 
and pleasure, life or death? — Z immerman. 

ORATOR.— The 

Gathering his flowing robe, he seemed to 
stand 

In act to speak, and graceful stretched his 
hand. POPBU 

ORATOR.— A Sincere 
An obscure man rose up to address the 
French Convention. At the close of his 
orarion, Mirabeau, the giant genius of the 
Revolution, turned round to Ins neighbour, 
and eagerly asked— * Who is that The 
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other, who had been in no way interested 
by the address, wondered at Mirabeau’s 
curiosity. Whereupon the latter said — 
“That man will yet act a great part;” 
and, asked to explain himself, added — 
“He speaks as one who believes every 
word he says.* —Dr. Guthrie. 

ORATOR. — The True 

He is the true orator who can treat humble 
subjects with delicacy, lofty things impres- 
sively, and moderate things temperately. — 
Cicero, ^ 

ORATORY.— The Effects of 

Wlien the Roman people had listened 
to the diffuse and polished discourses of 
Cicero, they departed, saying one to an- 
other — “ What a splendid speech our orator 
has made 1 ** But when the Athenians 
heard Demosthenes, he so filled them with 
the subject-matter of his oration, that they 
uite fo^ot the orator, and left him at the 
iiish of his harangue, breathing revenge, 
and exclaiming — “Let us go and fight 
against Philip ! ” — Colton. 

ORATORY. — Efforts to Learn 

I owe my success in life to one single fad, 
namely At the age of twenty-seven I 
commenced, and continued for years, the 
process of daily reading and speaking upon 
the contents of some historical or scientific 
book. These off-hand efforts were made 
sometimes in a com-field, at others in the 
forest, and not unfrequently in some distant 
bam, with the horse and ox for my auditor^. 
It is to this early practice in the great art of 
all arts that I am indebted for the primary 
and leading impulses that stimulated me 
forward, and shaped and moulded my entile 
subsequent destiny. Iiujirovc, then, the 
superior advantages you here enjoy. Let 
not a day pass without exercising your 
powers of speech. Theie is no power like 
that of oratory. Coesar controlled men by 
exciting their fears ; Ciccro, by captivating 
their affections and swaying their passions. 
The influence of the one perished with its 
author; that of the other continues to this 
day, — Clay. 

ORCHARD. — The Beauty of an 

A wicket opens, and transmits us into the 
regular and cqui- distant rows of an orchard. 
This plantation is so nicely adjusted, that it 
looks like an arrangement of rural piazzas, 
or a collection of diversified vistas. The 
eye is, everywhere, entertained with the 
exactest uniformity ; and darts with unob- 
structed ease, from one end of the branching 
files to the other. On all the Ijoughs'lles 
a lovely evolution of blossoms ; arrayed in 


milky white, or tinged f^ith the softest red. 
Crowding into one general cluster, without 
relinquishing a vacant space for leaves, they 
form the fairest, the gayest, the grandest 
alcove that fancy itself can imagine. It is 
really like the Court of the Graces. None 
can approach it without finding his ideas 
brightened, and feeling his temper exhila- 
rated. — J, Hervev. 

ORDER. — The Advantages of 

Well-ordered stones make architecture ; 
well-ordered social regulations make a 
constitution and a police; well-ordered 
ideas make good logic ; well-ordered words 
make good writing ; well-ordered imagina- 
tions and emotions make good poetry ; 
well-ordered fact.s make science. — Prof. 
Blackie. 

ORDER — to be Contended for. 

We must contend for order ; and chiefly 
where virtue h concerned. All must nut 
be referred to a hereafter. For, a disor- 
dered stale, in which all lU'csent care of 
things is given up, vice uncontrolled, and 
virtue neglected, represents a very chaos, 
and reduces us to the beloved atoms, chance, 
and confusion, of the atheists. — S uaftes- 
RUKV. 

ORDER — Dehned. 

Ordet is the sanity of the mind, the 
health of the body, the peace of the city, 
the security of the state, — D r. Southey. 

ORDER — in Everything. 

Everything that exists in the world, every- 
thing that has either been made by God, or 
that has been produced by man, of any jier- 
manent value, is only some manifestation 
of ordei in its thousand-fold possibilities. 
Everything that has shape is a manifesta- 
tion of order ; sliapc is only a consistent 
airangemenl of parts ; shaiielessncss is only 
found in the whirling columns that sweep 
across African saharas; but even these 
columns have their curious balance, which 
calculators of forces might foretell, and the 
individual grains of sand of which they art 
composed, reveal mathematical miracles to 
the microscope. Every blade of grass in 
the field is measured ; the green cups and 
the coloured crowns of every flower are 
curiously counted ; the stars of the firma- 
ment wheel in cunningly calculated orbits ; 
even the storms have their laws 1— Prof. 
Blackie. 

ORDER — Heaven's First Law. 

Ordei is heaven’s first law ; and this con- 
fest, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the 
rest, 
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More rich, more wife ; but who infers from 
hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common 
sense. Poi‘E. 

ORDER-<-ainonK the Planets. 

The heavens themselves — ^the planets, and 
this centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Oihcc, and custom, in all line of order. 

SllAKbPEARE. 

ORGAN. — The Effect Produced by an 

I remember once strolling along the mar- 
gin t>f a stream, in one of those long shcl- 
tcied valleys on Salisbury Plain, where the 
monks of former ages had planted chapels 
and built hermits* cells. There was a little 
parish church near ; but tall elms ami 
quivering alders hid it from the sight, when, 
all on a sudden, 1 was startled by the softiul 
of the full organ pealing on fhc ear, accom- 
panied by rustic voices, and the willing 
choir of village maidens and children, it 
rose, indeed, “like an exhalation of rich 
distilled perfumes.*’ The dew from a thou- 
sand pastures was gathered in its softness — 
the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. 
It came upon the heait like the calm beauty 
of death ; Fancy caught the sound, nml 
Faith mounted on it to the skies. It idled 
the valley like a mi<>t, and still poured out 
its endless chant, and still it swells upon 
the car, and wraps me in a golden trance, 
drowning the noisy tumult of the world ! — 
ILa/xii 1'. 

OROAN.—The Praise of the 

( )h ! w'hat art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
'I’hc sacred organ’s praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

(Vpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre : 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder highei : 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and straight appear’d— 
Mistaking earth for heaven ! — Dryden. 

ORGANIZATION— Defined. 

What is organization but the connection 
of parts in and for a whole, so that each 
part is, at once, end and means?— S. T. 
Coleridge. 

ORNAMENT.— Deceived with 

The world is still deceived with ornament : 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
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But, being season’d wdth a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outw’ard parts. 

SliAKSPEARE. 

ORNAMENT.— True 

True ornament is the expression of the 
lieauliful, the representation of the good, 
wherever it may be found. — E, Davies. 

ORNAMENTS.— False 

Exactly as a woman of feeling would not 
wear false jewels, so would a person of 
honour disdain false ornaments. The using 
of them is just a downright and inexcusable 
lie. You use that which pretends to a 
worth which it has not ; .vhich jiretends to 
have cost, and to be, what it did not, and 
is not ; it is an imposition, a vulgarity, an 
impertinence, a sin. Down wlRi it to the 
ground, grind it to powiler, leave its ragged 
place upon the wall rather ; you have not 
paid foi it, you have no business with it, 
you do not want it I Nobody wants such 
ornaments in this woild, but everybody 
wants integrity. All the fair devices th^t 
were ever fancied arc not worth a lie. Leavv* 
your walls as bare as a planed boanl, tu* 
build them of baked mud and chopped 
stiaw, if need be ; but do not rough-cast 
them with falsehood. — RUSKIN. 

ORPHAN. — The Condition of an 

The condition of an orphan is one of 
the saddest that can possibly be imagined. 
Ushered into a world full of sin and rife 
with temptation, yet without any conscious- 
ness of the dangeis to which he is exposed, 
and having no parent’s hand to guide or 
voice to bless, he must fight his own way 
through a multitude of difficulties, and form, 
single-handed, his own destiny. — Dii. 
Davies. 

ORPHAN.— The Sacrednesa of an 

An orphan is emphatically a sacred being, 
inasmuch as Deity has him in His special 
care, and has made special provisions for 
his happiness and safety. Woe to him, 
therefore, who attempts to injure him in 
any wdse ! In so doing, he “ toucheth the 
apple of God’s eye,” and ere long will feel 
the weight of God’s hand. —Dr. Davies. 

OSTENTATION.— Minds Inclined to 

Good and bountiful minds ore sometimes 
inclined to ostentation. This infirmity un- 
happily lowers the character of all thehr 
kind and liberal acts.— Bp. AtterbuRY. 
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OSTENTATION.— Puffed up with 

As you see in a pair of bellows, there is 
a forced breath without life, so in those 
that are puffed up with the wind of osten- 
tation, there may be charitable words 
without works.— B p. Hall. 

OURSELVES.— Seeing 

O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see- ourselves as others see us ! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. — R. Burns. 

OWL. — The Shriek of the 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal 
bellman 

Which gives the stern’st good night. 

Shakspeare. 

OWL. — Superstition regarding the 

This bird is commonly regarded as the 
harbinger of misfortune and death, so that 
many niort^ly hate it, and show little 
gratitude for its nocturnal song. Of this 
common superstition I do not approve, 
though I will so far make use of it as to 
accept from the bird an admonition on the 
subject of my mortality. It may perform 
to me the office of the chamber-page, who 
every morning called out to the heathen 
king — “ Remember that thou art mortal.” — 
SCRIVER. 

OXYGEN.— The Sources of 

The oxygen we arc breathing, was dis- 
tilled for us some short time .ago by tlic 
magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the 
great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the 
AmaKon. The ^;;ianl rhododendrons of the 
Himalayas contributed to it, the roses and 
myrtles of Cashmere, the ciniiamon-trecs 
of Ceylon, and forests older than the flood 
bu^ed deep in the heart of Africa, far 
bemnd the Mountains of the Moon. — Pr<»f. 
G. Wilson. 


P. 

PAGANS. — The Gods of the 
None of the ancient Pagans considered 
their Gods as iternaL They generally sup- 
posed them immortal^ that is, exempt from 
death ; but they generally had some tradi- 
tion about the birth of each of them. 
Indeed, several of them were confessedly 
dead men, whom they imagined to have 
been raised to the ranlu of the gods by their 
great deeds on earth. Thus Romulus, the 


founder of Rome, was, worshipped by the 
Romans under the title of Quirinus ; and 
Hercules, and many others, worshipped by 
the ancient Pagans, were deified men, 
supposed to have gained immortality by 
their eminent virtues, and especially by 
their feats of war. — ^Abp. Whately. 

PAGANS. — Objects Worshipped by the 

So far were the ancient Pagans from 
believing that “in the beginning God 
made the heavens and the earth,” tmit, on 
the contrary, the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and many natural objects, 
were among the very gods they adored^ The 
heavens,— that is, the sky, — the atmosphere 
around us, — ^they worshipped under the 
titles of Zeus, or Dis, of Jupiter, or Jove — 
and (among the Canaanites and Baby- 
lonians) of Baal, Bel, or Bclus. They 
worshipped the earth also under the title of 
Dcmeter and Cybele, called by our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestoi-s — Hcrtha, (whence our 
words — “earth” and “hearth,”) and by 
them most especially venerated. The 
Pagans also worshipped the sea, under the 
title of Neptune; the sun, under that of 
Phoebus, or Apollo ; and the moon, under 
that of Diana. These last they called the 
son 9nd daughter of Jove, meaning that the 
suu and moon were produced by the 
heavens.— AflP. Whatelv. 

PAID.— Well 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Shakspeare. 

PAIN. — The Design of 

We are not to seek pain ; but w'hen it is 
sent to us we arc not to fret and jumble 
at it, but try and go cheerfully along, as 
though we did not feel it. It is for our 
good, our purification— for nothing is so 
purifying as pain, if it be rightly home. — 
II. W. Beecher, 

PAIN.— The Fear of 

When a man allows pain to get the mas- 
tery over him, — when he is anxious to avoid 
it on all occasions, and is ever moaning over 
what is unavoidable, then he becomes an 
object of contempt rather than pity.— Hum- 
boldt. 

PAIN — following Pleasure. 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as 
its shadow ; but the misfortune is —that in 
this particular case the substance )>clong5 to 
the shadow, the emptiness to its cause. — 
Colton. 

IJAIN.— The Proportion of 

The lower animals whom we govern may 
perhaps* and probably do, suffer pain ; but 
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it Is reserved for us to be clothed with such 
a network of sensitiveness that our pain is 
always in proportion to our perfection, and 
he who feels pain the most acutely is, 
probably, the nearest to perfection. — H. 
White, 

PAIN. — Strength must Yield to 

In the miclclle ages, those who had studied 
the arts of torture knew well that the man 
who could face the lion in the amphitheatre, 
or sit ])olclly on the heated iron seal, would 
be overcome by the simple dropping of 
water, day by day, on the same place, like 
tlic firm rock C(»rroded by the waves of ages. 
So our own strength must yield to pain. — 
y. W. Kouertson. 

PAINS.— Poetic 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.— CowPEK. 

PAINTER. — The Instruments of the 

The poet paints with words, the painter 
with woiks.— A nmuale. 

PAINTER.— The Task of the 

A doubtful task 

To pniiit the finest features of the mind, 
And to most subtle aiul mysterious things, 
Give colour, strength, and motion. 

Akenside. 

PAINTERS. — The Industry of Eminent 

When we re.id the lives of the most 
eminent painters, every page uifiiruis us that 
no part of their time was spent in dii»sit»a- 
lioii Kven an increase of fame served 
only to nugment their industi*y. To be 
convinced with what pei severing assiduity 
they pursued their studies, need only 
Tcftcct on ihtdr method of proceeding in 
their most celebrated works, \\ hen they 
C(rticeived a subject, tlicy first made a variety 
of sketches, then a finished drawing of the 
whole ; alter that a more correct drawing 
i»f every separate part — lieads, lumds, feel, 
an<l pieces of draiwry ; they then painteci 
the picture, and after all rc-touched it from 
the life. The pictuies thus wrought with 
such pains, now ap]>car as the effect of 
enchantment, as if some mighty genius had 
struck them off at a blow.— S ir J. Rey- 
HOLIiS. 

PAINTING— Defined. 

Painting is the adaptation of poetry to 
the eye ; the concentration of natural 
imagery; the skilful combination, in a 
limiictl space, of the idea of infinity, with 
the perception of objects that are visible 
at a glance. — M adden. 
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PAINTING— EuloeUed. 

Blest be the skill which thus enshrines the 
great, 

And rescues virtue from oblivion^s fate ! 
Which seems to fix the falling stars of 
mind. 

And still preserves their lustre to man- 
kind ; 

Immortal art I whose touch embalms the 
brave, 

Discomforts death and triumphs o*er the 
grave 1 Shee. 

PAINTING.— The Origin of 

It has been supposed that the origin of 
painting an>se fioin a young Corinthian 
female tracing the shadow of her lover’s 
profile on the wall as lie lay asleep. — Dr. 
Davies. 

PAINTING.— Speculative 

Speculative painting, without the assist- 
ance of manual (Operation, am never attain 
It) perfection. — Devhen. 

PAINTING AND POETRY. 

I’ainting is a dumb poetry, and poetry is 
a painting that can speak. — S imonides. 

PALM-TREE.— The Use of the 
The palm-tree, from its erect and noble 
growth and its lieavcuuard direction, is 
used in Vsalm xcii. 1 2, as an 11111^.1 ration of 
the righteous. Its braiiclu’s .irc also used 
as emblems of victory or liiumpli. In the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the great multitude 
who stood bcft're the throne and before the 
Lamb aic represented as “clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands.”— 
Prof. liALForR. 

PANTHEISM.— The System of 

Pantheism is a system which confounds 
the Infinite and the finite, and w'hlch ma^es 
God the sum of all things. God, it teaches, 
is brutal in biaite matter, mighty in the 
forces of nature, feeling in the animal, 
thinking and conscious oply in man. This 
system is, in its first asiiccl, more noble 
than material atheism, but in truth it is 
not less fatal to all that is noble and good. 
It indeed makes man, nay, the beasts that 
perish, nay, the very dung on the earth — 
divine ; but it also makes God human, 
animal, material. It degrades what is high 
by exalting what is low. Better to deny 
God than to debase him ! Pantheism is, if 
possible, a worse atheism. — Bp. Jeune, 

PANTHEISM— Taught by the Poet. 

And these men shall forget you. — Yea, but 
we 

Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient 
sea, * 
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And heaven-high air august, and awful 
fire, 

And all things good ; and no man’s 
heart shall beat 

But somewhat in it of our blood once shed, 
Shall quiver and quicken, as now in us the 
dead 

Blood of men slain and the old same 
life’s desire 

rianls in Ihcir fiery footprints our fresh 
feet.— S winburne. 

PANTHEISM.— The True 

A full mind is the true pantheism, plena 
Lytton. 

PAPER.— The Origin of 

So paper — that article so useful in human 
life, that repertory of all tlie arts and 
sciences, that minister of all governments, 
tliat broker in all trades and commerce, 
that second memory of the human mind, 
that stable pillar of an immortal name — 
takes its origin from vile rags I The rag- 
dealer tnidges on foot, or drives his cart 
through the towns and villages, .and his 
arrival is the signal for se.ircldiig every 
corner, and gathering every old and useless 
shred. These he takes to the mill ; and 
there they are picked, washed, mashed, 
shaped, and sized, in short, formed into a 
fabric beautiful enough to venture unabash- 
ed even into the presence of princes and 
monarchs ! — Scriver. 

PARABLE. — ^The Definition of a 

Parable is truth veiled, not truth dis- 
membered ; and as the eye of the under- 
standing grows more piercing, the veil is 
seen through, and the truth stands revealed. 
— E. Irving. 

PARABLE. — The Essence of a 

Truth, half betrayed in beauty, half 
shrouded in mystery, is the es.sence of a 
parable.— G. Gilfillan. 

PARABLE.— The Intent of a 
A parable is not like a looking-glass, to 
represent all forms and faces, but a well- 
drawn picture, to remonstrate that person 
whereof it is a counterfeit. It is like a 
knife : with the haft it cuts not, with the 
back it cuts not ; it cuts with the edge. 
A candle is made to light us not to heat 
us ; a stove is made to heat us, not to light 
us.— T. Adams. 

PARADISE.— The Earthly 

Paradise was a place of bliss without 
dmdgerfkor sorrow. — Locke. 


PARADlSE.~~The Earthly 

Its trees and fruits, its fields arrayed in 
verdure and adorned in flowers, the life 
which breathed in its \\inds and flowed in 
its rivers, the serenity of its sky and the 
splendour of its sunshine, together with the 
immortality which gilded and burnished all 
its beautiful scenes, have filled the heart 
with rapture, and awakened the most 
romantic visions of the imagination. Tlie 
poets of the West, and still more those of 
the East, have, down to the present hour, 
kindled at the thought of this scene of 
beauty and fragrance ; and the very name 
of Kdcn has met the eye as a gem in the 
verse which it adorned.— Dr, Dwight. 

PARADISE.— The Heavenly 

But where is this paradise? what is this 
paiadise? We can say, in an.swer to these 
questions, that with this heavenly paradise 
into which the redeemed at death do enter, 
lli(* ancient, the earthly paradise is not fit to 
be compart. In the one, the direct inter- 
course with Goj^ was but occasional ; in the 
other it shall be constant. In the one, the 
Deity was known only as He revealed 
1 limself in the works of creation and in the 
ways of llis providence ; in the other, it 
will be as the God of our redemption, the 
God and bather of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus, that lie will be recognized, adored, 
obeyed — all the higher moral atliibutes of 
His nature shining forth in harmonious and 
illustrious display. Into the earthly para- 
dise the tempter entered ; from the heavenly 
he will be shut out. From the earthly 
])aradisc sail exiles once were driven ; from 
the iicavcnly we shall go no more out for 
ever. Still, however, jJler all such imper- 
fect and unsatisfying comparisons, the ques- 
tions return upon us — Where, jind What is 
the paradise of the redeemed ? Our simplest 
and our best answers to those questions per- 
haps are these— Where is paradise? wher- 
ever Jesus is. What is paradise? to be for 
ever with, and to be fully like our Lord. — 
Hanna. 

PARADOX.— A Perfect 

If thou art an able man, thou art wise ; if 
not, thou art an able man. — Theophrastus. 

PARDON.— The Assurance of 

Though pardon is passed in heaven at 
once, and in the most perfect manner, yet 
the sense of it may be wanting ; for the 
assurance of that pardon is mostly given by 
degrees, as believers are able to bear it. — 
Booatzky. 

PARDON. — The Divine Reason for 

It is only and simply for His own sake 
that God pardons,— Huntingdon, 
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PARDONS.*— One who never 

The offender never pardons. — G. Her- 
bert. 

PARENT. — The Pleasures of a 
Look how he bughs and stretches out his 
arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Ilutters as winged n ith joy 1 Talk not of 
pain I 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! — BvR(W. 

PARENTS.— The Hope of 

For parents to hope everything from the 
good education they bestow on their c' il- 
(Ircn is an excc.ss of conhdcnce ; and it is 
an e([ually great mistake to expect nothing, 
and to neglect it. — L a Bruy^rr. 

PARENTS. — Impreaaiona made by 

Stronger far than education — going on 
before education can commence, posnlrly 
from the veiy lir‘.t momcnfs of conscious- 
ness, wc liegin to inipicss ourselves on our 
childien. Our char.icter, voice, fcatuics, 
qualities— modified, no doubt, by entering 
into a new being, and into a different oi- 
^ni/ation— are impressed upon our chil- 
dren. Not the inculcation of o])inions, but 
much rather the formation of principles, 
and of the tone of character, the deriva- 
tion of qualities, rhysiologisbs tell us of 
the derivation of the mental qualities from 
the father, and of the moral from the 
mother. But, be this as it may, there is 
scarcely one here who cannot trace back 
his present religious character to some im- 
pression, ill early life, from one or other of 
hi.s parents — a tone, a look, a word, a habit, 
or even, it may be, a bitter, miserable, ex- 
clamation of remorse. — F, W. Robertson. 

PARENTS. — An Incentive for 

The sacred books of the ancient Persians 
say— If you would be holy, instruct your 
children, because all the good acts they 
perform will be imputed to you. — Montes- 
quieu. 

PARENTS.— The Influence of 

As the youth, plunged amid the tempta- 
tions of a city life, opens his desk, his eye 
may light on a Shechem-stone — ^thelast letter 
. of a pSrent’s affection, full of the yearnings 
of holy solicitude ; or the Bible, with its 
fly-leaf blotted with a mother’s love and 
tws. That mother may have been sleep- 
ing quietly for years under some yew-tree 
in a villa^ church-yard hundreds of miles 
away ; but her voice still speaks,— the old 
tones, choked with tears, are heard,— the 
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hand that was wont to be laid on his head in 

f )rayer as he knelt on her lap, knocks at bis 
leart-door, and does not knock in vain.— 
Macduff, 

PARENTS.— Joy from the Thought of 
Epaminondas was one of the greatest 
generals of Greece. When he had con- 
quered Sparta and delivered Greece, in the 
midst of universal applause, he was heard 
to say — “ My joy arises from my sen.se of 
that which the news of my victory will 
give my father and mother.” — Stretch. 

PARK. — A Description of a 

Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, u ith here and there clum])s of 
gipinlic trees, heaping up rich piles of 
foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping in 
silent heicls across them, the hare bounding 
away to the covert, or the pheasant sud- 
denly bursting upon the wing. The brook, 
taught to wind in the most natural mean- 
dciings, or expand into a glassy lake ; the 
sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, and the yellow leaf sleeping on its 
bosom, and the liout roaming fearlessly 
about its limpid waters ; while some rustic 
temple, or sylvan statue, grown green and 
dank with age, gives an air of classic 
.sanctity to the seclusion. — W. Irving, 

PARLIAMENT.— The Invective and 
Personality in 

The invective, and the ridicule, and re- 
tort, and personality, which are frequently 
indulged within the walls of a parliament, 
and from which much amusement appears 
to be derived to the members and to the 
]iublic, imply a sufficient degree of foiget- 
iulncss of the purpose for which parlia- 
ments meet. A spectator might sometimes 
imagine that the object of the assembly 
was to witness exhibitions of intellectum 
gladiators, rather than to debate respecting 
the welfare of a gre^t nation. Nor can u 
be supposed that if this welfare were sufii- 
ciently, that is to say constantly^ dominant 
in the recollection, there would be so 
much solicitude to expose individual weak- 
nesses and absurdity, or to obtain personal 
triumph. — ^Dymond. 

PARLlAMENTS.^The Evil of Septennial 
It is intolerable, that in so large a roace of 
man’s life as seven years, he i£oula never 
be able to correct the error he may have 
committed in the choice of a representative, 
but be compelled to see him every year 
dipping deeper into corruption, a Iwpleas 
spectator of the contempt of his interests 
and the ruin of his country. Dtri^g tb0 
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present period of parliaments a nation may 
sustain the greatest possible changes ; may 
descend by a succession of ill counsels, 
from the highest pinnacle of its fortunes to 
the lowest point of depression ; its treasure 
exhausted, its credit sunk, and its weight 
almost completely annihilated in the scale 
of empire. Ruin and felicity are seldom 
dispensed by the same hand, nor is it likely 
any succour in calamity should flow fiom 
the wisdom and virtue of those by wliose 
folly and wickedness it was inflicted. — 
R. Hall. 

PARODY— Non-Critical. 

Parody is no criticism : one might make 
a duck-pond out of a fountain.— Lyti on. 

PARSIMONY — Condemned and Punished. 

When that imperial city — Constanti- 
nople, was besieged by Mahomet the Grcjit, 
the good Emperor did to the utmost of his 
power for the defence of the place : he 
sold the very church-plale, and all his ow n 
jewds, to pay the soldiers ; then, with tcais 
in his eyes, besought his covetous subjects 
to lend him supplies. They pleaded ])o- 
verty, protested they had it not, tliat they 
were grown poor lor the want of trade; 
and thus, for want of what they might have 
well spared, both they and their city were 
lost — a city of that great wealth, that it is 
a proverb among the Turks to this day, if 
a man grow suddenly rich — “ITc hath 
been at the sacking of Constantinople.*’ — 
Knolles. 

PARTING. —Abruptness in 

Abruptness is an eloquence in ])artiug, 
when spinning out the time is but the 
weaving of new sorrow. — Suckling. 

PARTING — a Form of Death. 

Every parting is a form of death, as 
every re-union is a type of heaven, — J. 
Edwards. 

PARTING.— The Moment of 

It is the saddest and the sacredest 
Moment of all with those who love. 

P. J. Bailey, 

PARTNER. — A Stupid or Perverse 

A man or woman, with a stupid or per- 
verse partner, but still hoping to sec this 
partner become all that is desired, is like a 
man with a wooden leg wishing it might 
become a vital one, and sometimes for a 
moment fancying this almost possible ! — 
Foster, 

PARTY— Defined. 

Par^ is the madness of many for the 
gain of g few. — P ope. 


PARTY.--The Head of a 

He that aspires to be the head of a 
party, will find it more difficult to please 
his friends than to perplex his foes. — 
Colton. 

PARTY-MAN.— A Determined 

Tie knows very little of mankind who 
expects, by any facts or reasoning, to con- 
vince a determined party-man. — Lavater. 

PASSION. — Action in Relation to 

What is done without passion, is generally 
done coldly ; what is done from passion 
alone, you may have reason to repent of. 
—Zimmerman. 

PASSION.— A Curb for 

There is no curb for passion like a strong 
will.— D r. Collyer. 

PASSION— after Defeat. 

l^assion gets less and less powerful after 
every defeat. — S. Smith. 

PASSION— Defined. 

Passion is the <lrunkenness of the mind. 
— Spenser. 

PASSION. — Headstrong 

When headstrong passion gets the reins of 
reason, 

The force of nature, like too stroug a gale, 
Eor want of ballast, oversets tlie vessel. 

Higgons. 

PASSION — Influences the Heart. 

A little jogging puts a clock or watch 
out of frame ; so a little passion the 
heart— P hilip Henry. 

PASSION.— The Need for 

Without some calm passion, — some de- 
gree of some species of desire, — the mind 
could not long endure. — S. Smith. 

PASSION.— The Ruling 

The ruling passion, be it what it will,— 

The ruling passion conquers reason still. 

Pope. 

PASSION.— Not the Slave of 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and 1 will wear 
him 

In my heart’s core— ay, in my heart of 
hearts ! Shaksfeare. 

PASSION. — The Terrlbleneas of 
How terrible is passion ! how our reason 
Falh down before it, while the tortar*d 
frame, 
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Like « »hip da^’d by fierce encountering 
tidoB| 

And <4 ^er pilot spoiPd, drives round and 
round. 

The jiport of wind and wave 1 — Barford. 
PA8SXONB.-*'The Conqveit of the 

Strong as 6ut passions are, they may 
be starved into subuiission, and conquered 
without being killetl.— CotTON. 

PA8S10N8.--Tht Influence of the 

The passions have a wonderful effect upon 
the bo(fy. Thus /iur is peculiarly dangerous 
m every species of contagion. It las in- 
stantaneously changed the complexion of 
v^ounds, and rendered them fatal. It has 
occasioned gangrenes, induration of the 
«;taiids, and epilepsies. It has produced 
u permanent stupor on the brain, and the 
fust horrors of the imagination have, in 
some cases, made t(^o deep an impression to 
be cflaced by the most favourable changr 
of circumstances. Thus a»t^er has pro- 
iiuced innaniiiiatory and bilious fevers, 
hxmoirhages, apoplexies, inflammation ol 
the brain, and mania. Thus Itrror has 
caused attacks of catalepsies, epilepsies, 
and other sj)asmo(lic disoiders. Thus /<ive 
has excited inflammatory fevers, hysterics, 
licotics, and the rage of madness. It might 
be mentioned Iktc, however, the good 
I'lfocts wliich soniclinies have been produced 
by the passions. 'J’Jius enlivens and in- 
vigorates both mind and body ; it diffuses 
a temperate vivacity over tlie system, di- 
recting a due degiee of energy to every 
part, has been a potent reme ly in 
sonic diseases ; and what has been said of 
Aopf is applicable to joy under its more 
moderate influence. Ijn>e has curc<l intei - 
initlenls, and fortified the body against dan- 
gers, difficulties, and hardships, that ap- 
lieared superior to liuman force. Thu-., 
even angtr^ we are told, has cured agues, 
restored speech to the dumb, and for several 
days arrested the cold hand of death. Fear 
has been known to relieve excruciating fits 
of the gout, to have rendered maniacs calm 
and composed : and the effects of fear in 
affording temporary relief iu the toothichc 
are universally known. — Dr. Cogan. 

PASSIONS.*— The Obedience of the 
tbou must chain thy passions down : 
liyeU to serve, but ill to sway, 
like the fire, they must obey : 

They are good, in subject state, 

To strengthen, warm, and animate ; 

Bui if once we let them reign, 

. They sweep with desolating train, 

TUI they but ledH a hated name, — 

A jrained soul, and blackened fame. 

Cook. 
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PASSIONS.— The Power of the 

Napoleon, beneath whose leaden foot- 
tread whole continents trembled, was con- 
quered by his passions. Wellin^on, Eng- 
land’s iron duke, was not his only master. 
Alexander the Great, with his march of 
triumphs over the nations, was often almost 
martyred by fits of demon passion. ^ Sam- 
son, the great victor of the Philistines, 
became the helpless victim of his own base 
lust. Hercules, boasting of his strength, is 
said to have sought highway robbers to 
combat with, and to have challenged mon- 
sters to battle, that he might show how 
easily he could vanquish them. But im- 
purity thoroughly masteicd him — R. Ri>- 
UERTS. 

PASSION S. — ReligiouB 

Religious passions are more difficult to 
manage than the passions excited by poli- 
tics.— Dauu. 

PASSIONS. — The Subjugation of the 

When we subdue our passions, it is rather 
owing to their weakness than to our own 
strength.— La Rochefoucauld. 

PASSIONS.— The Tyranny of the 

We say of a man who has no will-mas- 
tery — “ He is ruled by his passions ; ” they 
govern him, not he them. Centuries ago 
an Aiab wrote — ** Passion is a tyrant which 
slays those wliom it governs.” It is like 
fire, which, once thoioughly kindled, can 
scarcely be quenched ; or like the torrent, 
wdiich, when it is swollen, can no longer 
be restrained with its banks. Call not him 
a pi isoner who has been put iu fetters by 
his enemy, but rather him whose own pas- 
sions overpowered him to destruction.— J. 
Johnson. 

PASSPORT. — An Excellent 

His passport is his innocence and grace. 

Dryden. 

PAST. — Admiring the' 

The humour of blaming the present and 
a ^miring the past is stroi^ly rooted in hu- 
n • 1 nature, and has an influence even on 
persons endued with the profoundest judg- 
ment and most extensive learning. — HUMS. 

PAST.— The Image of the 

The past lives o’er a^dn 
In its effects, and to the guilty spirit * 
The cver-frowuing present is its image. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

PAST.— The Irrevocableneos of die 

The past, who can recall, or clon& undo? 
Not God omnipotent, nor Fate.— Hartdl* 
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PAST. — The Memory of the 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has b^n. 

And nevermore will be. 

W. Wordsworth. 

PASTOR. — An Enemy to hia 

When Homer had spent many lines in 
dispraising the body of Thyrsites, he biiefly 
describes his mind thus that he was an 
enemy to Ulysses, a wise and eloquent man. 
And there can be no more said of a bad 
man than this : — that he is an enemy to his 
pastor. That is enough to brand him. — 
Skinner. 

PASTOR. — The Occasional Intercourse 
of a 

That occasional intercourse with his peo- 
ple which duty does not forbid, is like a 
sweet fragrance, refreshing to his soul, and 
invigorating to his spirits. Hut it is as the 
rainbow light in the midst of a sky of clouds 
and darkness, — a bright and cheering ray, 
which shoots across the lowering heavens, 
and lightens up the gloom. It is a genial 
atmosphere in which he pauses for a ‘mo- 
ment, not the element in which he lives 
liabitually.— Bp. Sttmner. 

PASTORS. — Unregenerate and Inexpe- 
rienced 

Alas ! it is the common d.uigcr and 
calamity of the Church to have unregcnc- 
rate and inexperienced pastors, and to have 
bO many ineli become preachers before they 
arc Christians, who are sanctified by dedi- 
cation to the altar as the priests of God 
1‘cfoTe they are sanctified by hearty dcili- 
cation as the disciples of Christ, — Baxter. 

PATCHES.— The Discredit of 

Patches, set upon a little breach, 

Discicdit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault btfore,— S hakspkare. 

PATHETIC.— The 

The pathetic almost always consists in 
the detail of little circumstances,— Gibbon. 

PATHETIC.— The Power of being 

Theories in relation to the passions, are 
as powerful as they are generally excellent ; 
but they cannot teach a man to be pathetic ; 
that is indeed a gift — on inspiration — ^from 
heaven. — E. Porter. 

PATHOS.— The Need of 

It is not enough that the language is 
flowery, the similes and metaphors brilliant, 
the verse melodious ; there must be a chann 
added by the creative power of almighty 


genius, which no didactic rules ^an teach, 
which cannot be adequately descritNed, but 
which is powerfully 6lt by the vikations 
of the heart-strings, and which causes a|a 
irresistible overflowing of the smi foittes 
lachrymarum,^Digi, KnoX. 

PATHOS.— The Power of 

A few words of simple pathos will pene 
trate the soul to the quick, when a hundred 
lines of declamation shall assail it as feebty 
and ineffectually as a eratle gale the moun- 
tain of Plinlimmon.— DR. Knox. 

PATIENCE. — The Appearance and 
Attire of 

Behold her appearance and her attire 1 ‘ 
1 ler countenance is calm and serene as the 
face of heaven unspotted by the shadow of 
a cloud, and no wrinkle of grief or anger is 
seen in her forehead. Her eyes are as the 
eyes of doves for meekness, and on her 
eyebrows sit cheerfulness and joy. Her 
mouth is lovely in silence ; her complexion 
and colour that of innocence and security : 
while, like the virgin, the daughter of 
Sion, she shakes her head at the adversary, 
despising and laughing him to scorn. She 
is clothed in the robes of the martyrs, and 
in her hand she holds a sceptre in the form 
of a cross. She rides not in the whirlwind 
*and stormy tempest of passion, but her 
throne is the humble and contrite heart, 
and her kingdom is the kingdom of peace. 
—Bp. Horne. 

PATIENCE.— Definitions of 

It is the calm, fretless dignity of the soul, 
amid the wild tempests and agonizing siif- 
ferings of this mortal scene. — Dr. Davies. 


Patience is sorrow’s salve. — C hurchill. 

PATIENCE.— The Design of 

As the lid is made to open and shut, to 
save the eye ; so patience is set to keep the 
soul, and save the heart whole to cheer the 
body again. — 11. Smith. 

Pil^TIENCE. — Desiring a Teacher of 

Bring me a father that so loved his child. 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine. 
And bid him speak of patience ; 

Measure his woe the length and breadth of 
mine, 

And let it answer every strain for strain ; 
As thus fur thus, ancTsuch a grief fmr such, 
In every lineament, bxanch, shape, and 
form ; 

If such a one will smll^ and stroke hi| 
beard ; y 

Cry, sorrow wag ! and h^, when he should 
groan; 

W: 
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Patch grief with proverl)s ; makexnisfprluue 
drunk 

With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me, 
And 1 of him will gather patience. 

SllAKSPEAR^. 

PATIENC£.--The Difficulty of Learning 

There is no such thing as preaching 
patience into people, unless the sermon is 
so long that they have to practise it while 
they liear. No man can learn patience 
except ])y going out into the hurly-burly 
world, and taking life just as it blows. 
Patience is but lying to, and riding out 
the gale.-— II. W. HhECiiER. 

•PATIENCE.- A Drop of 

Had it pleased ITcaven 
To try me with affliction ; — had He rain’d 
Afl kinds of sores, and sliamcs, on my bare 
head ; 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips 
Givrn to captivity me and my utmost 
hopes ; 

I should have found in some place of my 
soul 

A drop of patience. — Suakspearf. 

PATIENCE.— An Example of 

Poricles was of so patient a spirit, that 
he was hardly ever troubled with anything 
that crossed him. Thcie was a man who 
did nothing all the day l)ut rail at him in 
the market-place before all the people,, 
notwithstanding Pericles was a magistrate. 
Pericles, however, took no notice of it, but 
des|7atching sundry cases of importance till 
niglif came, he went home with a sober 
pace, 'flic man followed him all the way, 
dcf.iming him as he went. Pericles, when 
he came home, as it was dark, called his 
man, nn<l desired him to get a torch and 
light his defamer home. — Buck. 

PATIENCE.— The Exercise of 

If but my dog exercise my patience, and 
make me yield my will to his, he is a bless- 
ing to me.— ScniMMELPENNINCK. 

PATIENCE.— The Offices and Need of 

The offices of patience are os varied as 
the ills of this life. We have need of it 
with ourxelvcs and with others ; with those 
below and lho.se above us, and with our 
own equals ; with those who love us, and 
those who love us not; for the greatest 
things, and for the least; against sudden 
inroads of trouble, and under our daily 
burdens ; disappointments as to the weather, 
or the breakji^ of the heart ; in the weari- 
ness of the L)ody, or the wearing of the 
soul ; in our own fiAlure of duty, or others’ 
fidlwe to U3 j in every day wants, or in the 
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aching of sickness, or the decay of age ; in 
disappointment, bereavement, losses, in- 
juries, reproaches ; in heaviness of the 
heart, or its sickness amid delayed hopes. — 
J)R. PUSEY. 

PATIENCE— a Virtue. 

Patience is of two kinds. There is an 
active, and there is a passive endurance. 
The former is a masculine, the latter, for 
the most part, a feminine virtue. — F. W. 
Kobertson. 

PATIENCE AND GENIUS. 

Thg;e is little doubt that to the co-opeia- 
tion of these two powers all the brightest 
inventions of the world are owing;— that 
.Patience must first explore the depths where 
the pearl lies hid, before Genius boldly dives 
and brings it up full into light — ^T. Moore. 

PATIENT.— The Purse of the 

This frequently protracts his cure.— 
Zimmerman. 

PATIENT.— The Rich 

The rich patient cures the poor physician 
much more often than the poor physician 
the rich patient. — C oli on. 

PATRIARCH.— A Devout 

Behold a patriarch of years, who leaneth on 
the staff of religion ; 

His heart is fresh — quick to feel — bui-bting 
fount of generosity ; 

Iwofty aspirations, deep affeft.ioii.«, holy 
liopes, are his delight : 

Passionate thirst for gain never hath burnt 
within his bosom ; 

The lc.aden chains of that dull lust have not 
l>ound him prisoner : 

The shrewd world laughed at him for 
honesty — the vain world mouthed at 
him for honour ; 

The false worid hated him for truth— the 
cold world despised him for affection ; 
Still he kept his treasure — the warm and 
noble heart. T upper. 

PATRIOT. — The Courage and Bearing 
of a 

And must that ardent soul, that manly form, 
Bow to a toy, and cringe before a crown, 
And kneel and tremble at a tyrant’s frown ? 
Shrinks that proud heart before a purple 
vest, 

While courtiers scoff, and tinsell’d nobles 
jest? 

Far be the thought 1 the weak, the ignoble 
crew. 

May wound thy generous soul, but not 
suMue. Waddington. 
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PATRIOT.— A Selfish 

A candidate for place.— F ielding. 
PATRIOTISM.— Disinterested 

History funiishcs many examples of 
mothers, led away by the seductive at- 
tractions of honour, riches, and grandeur, 
to sacrifice the true happiness of their 
children, in the hope of securing the future 
fortune and rank of their posterity. Rus- 
sia, however, furnishes one instance of a 
mother who opposed the elevation of her 
child to the highest dignity, with the ut- 
most anxiety. During the interregnum that 
succeeded the unfortunate reign of Chstv^ski, 
in i6io, the Russian nobles agreed to give 
the crown to a near relation, on the ma- 
ternal side, of the Czar Fedor Iwanovitch. 
They acconhngly invited young Michael 
Romanof and his mother to Moscow, but 
they both refused to attend ; the mother even 
went further; she wrote to her brother 
Cheremetef, to beg of him to oppose the 
clevati«m of his nephew to a throne, since 
his extreme youth rendered him incapable 
of underl.aking so important a charge. The 
election, however, proceeded, and Michael 
Romanof was chosen Emperor. When the 
deputies rcjiaircd to Kostroma, to announce 
to the new sovereign the choice they had 
made of him, his mother beggc<l a private 
interview with the idenipotentiaries, before 
she introduced them to her son. They con- 
sented, and met her in the church, where, 
with te.rrs, she renewed her entreaties, and 
begged of them to choose some person 
more able to govern the people than her 
son. She was informed that, having de- 
cided, the nobles would not revoke their 
choice. “Well, then,” said she, “ I must 
content myself with soliciting you to take 
my child under your guardianship ; he has 
not been educated in the difficult art of 
governing mankind ; but you have elected 
him— you insist on him for your monarch, 
and if be does not fulfil your expectations, 
you alone will be answerable to (iod for 
the events of which your choice may be 
the cause ; but as for me, I have done my 
duty to my God, my country, and my 
child,”— Arvine. « 

PATRIOTISM— in Peace. 

In peace patriotism really consists only 
in this — ^that every one sweeps before his 
own door, minds his own business, also 
learns his own lesson, that it may be well 
with him in his own house. — Goethe. 

PATRIOTISM.— The Quiescence of 

In times of national security, the feeling 
of patriotism among the masses is so quies- 
cent that it seems hardly to exist— Prof. 
Wilson. 


PATRIOTS.— The Death of 

They never fall who die 
In a great cause ; the block may seek their 
gore. 

Their heads may sodden in the sun, their 
limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls. 

But still their spirits walk abroad. Though 
years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping 
thoughts 

'lliat overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. — BvroiV. 

PATRON. — The Conduct of a 

Is not a patron one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and when he has reached ground 
encumbers him with help ?— Dr. Johnson. 

PATRONAGE.- The Evil of 

If learning cannot support a man, if he 
must sit with his hands across till somebody 
feeds him, it is as to him a bad thing, and it 
is better as it is. With patronage, what 
flattery I what falsehood ! While a man is 
in cquilibrio, he throws truth among the 
multitude, and lets them take it as they 
please; in palron.age, he must say what 
pleases hi<( patron, and it is an equal chance 
whether that be tnitli or falsehood. — D r. 
J0HN.S0N. 

PAUL.— St. 

He possessed a manly and vigorous in- 
tellect, a generative imagination, a warm and 
susceptible heart ; — all these, allied to and 
govcined by a will of extraordinaiy force, 
fitted him for bold enterprise or patient 
endurance. Naturally, he was ambitious, 
fearless, persevering, and resolute, and 
thereby pre-eminently qualified to support 
any cause to which he might have allied 
himself ; in this respect he was set apart, 
as it were, from bis very birth. It Is quite 
clear, from the nature of things, as well as 
from his history, that Paul was not perfect ; 
but, taking all things into consideration, he 
was perhaps the finest specimen of regene- 
rated humanity on record ; and considering 
Christ only in relation to this world, Paul 
was second to Him. Moreover, Paul was 
a ^eat theological writer, a Christian 
divine. Descended from religious parents, 
he was by them dedicated to the religion of 
his ancestors. Brought up at Tarsus, a 
city iJien distinguished for its school of 



sent to study under Gamaliel, and with great 
intensity of thought devoted himself to the 
examination of the institutions, doctrines, 
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and ceremonies of his national religion. 
But there suddenly came over him a great 
change, and he counted all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus. — C. MoKRis. 

lie was the greatest man of all the great 
men that the great God ever made.— -D r. 
R. Newton, 

^ PEACE. — C ounsel Respecting 

Remember that every person, Ijowever 
low, has ri^Ats and feelifigs. In all con- 
tentions, let peace be rather your object, 
than triumph : value triumph only as the 
means of peace. — S. Smith. 

PEACE. — Domestic 

Tell me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found— 
Halcyon daughter of the skies ! 

Far on fearful wings she flics 
From the pomp of sceptcred State, 
Fjiom the Kebers noisy hale : 

In a cottage vale she dwells, 

Listening to the Sabbath bells 1 
Still mound her steps arc seen 
Spotless Honour’s meeker mien, 

Love, the sire of pleasinc fears. 

Sorrow smiling through her leans. 

And conscious of the past employ 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

PEACE.— -Fraternal 

IC’cn as the dew that at the break of 
morning 

All nature with its beauty is adorning. 

And flows from heaven calm and still. 
And bathes the tender grass on Zion’s 
hiif, 

And to the young and withering herb 
resigns 

The diop for which it pines ; 

So are fraternal peace and concord ever 
The chcrishers without whose guidance 
never 

Would sainted quiet seek the breast, — 
The life, the soul of unmolested rest, — 
The antidote to sorrow and distress, 

And prop of human happiness. 

Kampuuizen. 

PEACE.— The Heart Pilled with 

Go to the maigin of some transparent 
lake, whose placid bosom reflects aU 
beauty and loveliness of surrounding 
nature ; for there you have the sweetly son 
and delightful emblem of a heart fillea with 
peace.-A>R. R. Newton. 

PEACE.— The Love of 
^ The Roman year formerly began with 
March, according to the appointment of 
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Romulus, who loved Mars— the god of war ; 
but Numa Pompilius, who was a lover of 
peaces changed it to January — ^the god of 
peace. — E. Davies. 

PEACE.— Motives for 

Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, — 

Were half the wealth bestow^’d on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem tlie human mind from 
error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts: 
The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
lfcrr*d. 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of 
Cain. Longfellow. 

PEACE. — The Policy of 

The case of William Penn is, perhaps, 
the fullest and fairest illustration of pacific 
principles in their bearing on the intercourse 
of nations. His colony, though an appen- 
dage to England, was to the Indians an 
independent State. They knew no power 
above or beyond that of Penn himself ; and 
they tieated his colony as another tribe or 
nation. 'I'heir king had himself expressly 
abandoned these Quakers entirely to their 
oun resources. “Whcitl” said Charles 
II, to Penn, on the eve of his departure, 
‘‘venture yourself among the savages of 
North America 1 Why, man, what security 
have you that you vrill not be in their war- 
kctlle ‘witliin two hours after setting your 
foot on their shores ?” “ The best security 
in the world,” replied the man of peace. 
“ I doubt that, Fnend William ; I have no 
idea of anjr security against those cannibals, 
but a regiment of g^ soldiers with their 
muskets and bayonets ; and I tell you 
beforehand, that with all my good-will to 
you and your family, to whom I am under 
obligations, I will noLsend a single soldier 
with you.” “ I want none of thy soldiers ; 
I depend on something better.” “ Better 1 
on what ? ” “On the Indians themselves, 
Dn their moral sense, and the promised pro- 
tection of God.” 

Such was the course of William Penn ; 
and what was the result? In the midst of 
the most warlike tribes the Quakers lived in 
safety, while all the other colonies, acting 
on the war-policy of armed defence^ were 
involved almost incessantly in bloody con- 
flicts with the Indiana. — Arvinbi 

PEACE. — The Pre-eminence of 

Peace is the first of necesaties^ and the 
first of glories.— Napoleon L 
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PEACE.-— The Victories of 

Tbe victories of peace are far more 
renowned than the victories of war; for 
they are the result, not of battle-axe and 
sword— of cannon and of slaughter, but of 

B les of celestial origin — of principles, 
which have their abiding place in 
the very heart of God Himself! — D r. 
Davies. 

PEACEMAKERS.— Disqualified for 

Those who are p.iftisans cannot be .peace- 
makers. — F ORSTliR, 

PEARL. — The Origin of the 
The pearl, as most naturalists infdrm us, 
is the product of the dew of heaven ; for, 
when the oyster sees the weather bright and 
clear, it is said to oi>eii its shells at the 
early dawn, while the dew is falling, and 
greedily to drink in the silver drops, wliich 
petrify within it, and afterwards, by their 
white and snowy lustre, betray their celestial 
origin.— ScRiVER. 

PEASANT.— A Noble 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashfonl, died : 
Noble he was, contemning all things 
mean, 

His tnith unquestioned, and his soul 
serene ; 

At no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dis- 
mayed : 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no dis- 
grace : 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his 
face ; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul 
approved, 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he 
loved ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart rcrignccl, 

) And with the firmest, had the fondest 
mind : 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 
And gave allowance where he needed 
none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s 
sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, bis unclouded breast * * 
No envy stung, no jealousy distressed ; 

Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infant died, 
And his old neighbour for offence was 
tried ; 

The salt tears stealing down that furrowed 
cheek, 

Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can 
speak. 

If pride were his, 't was not their vulgar 
pride, 


Who, in their base contempt, the great 
deride; 

Nor pride in learning, though my derk 
agreed. 

If fate should call him, Ashford might 
succeed ; 

Nor pride in nistic skill, although we 
knew 

None his superior, and his equals few i 
Hut if thnt spiiit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns dis- 
grace ; 

A pride in lumest fame, by viituc gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 
Pride in the power that guards his country’s 
coast, 

A nd all that Englishmen enjoy and boast, 
Ihidc in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 
In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

Crarbe. 

pebble. — T he Antiquity of the 
^'he pebble was life’s first offspring on 
the eaith. — Vehe. 

PECULIAR.— Advice^Against being 
He not peculiar in anything which is' not 
a case of conscience. — T. ScoTT. 

PEDANTRY— Defined. 

Pedantry is bnt a com or wart, 

Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and 
art : 

A stupified excr^'sccnce, like a wen, 

Fed by the peccant humours of learn’d men, 
That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutored intellects, 

Hut from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial brain. 

S. Butler. 

PEDANTRY— a General Fault. * 

As pedantry is an ostentatious obtrasion 
of knowledge, in which tho^c who hear us 
cannot sympathise, it is a fault of which sol- 
diers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, culti- 
vators, and all men engaged in a particular 
occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars ; 
but tn^ have the good fortune to have the 
vice only of pedantry, while scholars have 
both the vice and the name for it too. — S 
Smitil 

PEDANTS. — The Breed of 
The pedants are a mongrel breed, that 
sojourn 

Among the ancient writers and the modem ; 
And, while their studies are between the 
one 

And th’ other spent, having nothing of 
their own ; 

Like sponges, are both plants and animals. 
And equally, to both their natures false. 

S. Butler. 
4 ^* 
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PBBVtSHHBSS—DeAncd.- 

Feev4luiC8s is resentment excited by 
trifles.— S. Smith. 

PEN.— *Dread of the 

1 had rather stand in the shock of a basi- 
lisk, than in the fury of a merciless pen. — 
SiK T, Browne, 

PEN. — The Office of the 

The pen is the tongue of the hand,— a 
silent utlercr of words for the eye,— the 
anmusicral buhstitute of the literal tongue, 
which is the soul’s prophet, the heart’s 
minister, and the interpreter of the under- 
standing.— li. W. Belcher. 

PEN.— The Poet’s 

The poet’s pen is the true divining rod 
Winch trembles towards the innei founts of 
feeling ; 

Bringing to light and use, else hid from all, 
The many sweet clear sources which wc 
have 

Of good and beauty in our own deep 
bosom ; 

And marks the variations of all mind, 

A« doth the needle an air-invcsting storm’s. 

r. J. Bully. 

PENITENCE- Acceptable to God. 

More shall thy penitent sighs 
Ills endless mercy please, 

TJian their importune suits, which dream, 
T'hat woixls God’s wralli .appease ; 

For heart— contrite of faith- 
Is gladsome leconipensc. 

And prayer— fruit of faith— whereby 
God doth with sin dispense.— Surrey. 

PENITENCE— Comes after all Doing. 

More will 1 do, 

Though all that I can do is nothing worth ; 
Since that my jicnitcnce comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. Siiakspeare. 

PENITENCE.— The Source of 

Real penitence springs from a conviction 
of guilt and ingintitudc to God, and is fol- 
lowed by amendment of life. — Dr. Web- 
ster. 

PENURY.— Fight against 

If penury assiU, fight against him stoutly, 
the ^unt grim foe ♦ The curse of Cain is 
on his brow, loding vainly ; he croepeth 
with the worm by day, to raven with the 
wolf by night ; diseases battle by his side, 
and crime loU«>wt'th his footsteps. Therefore 
fight against him boldly ; and be of a good 
courage, for there are many with thee ; not 
alone the doled alms, the casual aids dropt 
firotn compassion, or wruitg out by 
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tunity— these be only temporary helps, and 
indulgence in them pampers the improvi- 
dent : but look thou to a better host of 
strong allies, of resolute defenders ; turn 
again to meet thy duties, needy one : no 
one ever starved who even fainjiLy tried to 
do thenu— Tupper. 

PEOPLE. — The Greatest Men arose 
from the 

The greatest scholars, poets, oiators. 
philosophers, warriors, statesmen, inven- 
tors, and improvers of the arts, arose from 
the people. If wc had waited till courtiers 
had invented the arts of printing, clock- 
making, navigation, and a thousand others, 
we should probably have continued in 
darkness till this hour. — Mrs. Balfour, 

PEOPLE.— Inquisitive 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of con- 
versation ; they (to not take in anything for 
their own imt merely to pass it to 
another.— Mrs Stfele. 

PEOPLE. — Narrow-Soulcd 

It is with narruw-soulcd people as with 
narrow-necked bottles— the less they have 
in them, the more noise they make in pour- 
ing it out. — P ope. 

PEOPLE.— The Rights of the 

Rights are inherent in the people, but 
kings and princes have none. The people 
stand m need of neither charters nor prece- 
dents to prove theirs, nor professional men 
to interpret them. They exist with every 
man, in evei^ country, and in all countries 
alike, the despotic os well as the free; 
though they may not be equally easy to 
be recovered in all. — Lansdowne. 

PEOPLE. — The Scorn and Hate of the 

Let no man slight the scorn and hate of 
the people. When it k; unjust, it is a wolf ; 
but when it is just, a dragon. Though the 
tyrant, seated high, does think he may con- 
temn their malice ; yet he ought to remem,<^ 
her that they have many haiid^ while he 
hath one neck only. If he, being Single, 
be dangerous to many, those many will to 
him alone be dangerous in their hale*- The 
sands of Africa, thl^h they be hut 
dust and lightness, yet, angered the 
winds, they bury both the horse and tra- 
veller alive.— Feltham. 

PEOPLE.— The Silence of the 

The silence of the people is the lesson of 
kings.— B p. Sqanen. . - 
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nOPLB --The Thlketive&ea of tbe 
Ffrtld'w var, or^ love, or the prince ; go, 
come, run, remain in the country , take a 
wife, an abbey, employment, government , 
people vrill speak of it —Fontaine 

PEfOPLB— Ungrateful 

You seldom find people ungrateful so 
long as you arc in a condition to serve 
them —La RocHLFOiJrcAULD 

PERCEPTIONS —Dark 

That things to mortals are mysterious, 

Is not because the thmgs themselves are 
dark, 

But the perceptions through which they ire 
viewed — D Bates 

PERFECT - None 

lie who boasts of being peifect is perfect 
m folly I nevei saw i pci feet man 
Eveiy rose has its thorns, ind every day 
its night I ven the sun shows spots, and 
the skies are darkened with clouds And 
faults of some kuid nestle m every bosom 
—Spurgeon 

PERFECTIBILITY —Moral 

Moral pcrfcctibilitj is our destiny — G 
Folstlr 

PERFECTION — Change Necessary to 
Peifcction is immutable , but for things 
impcifect, change is the wiy to perfect 
them — Fei tham 

PERFECTION —Dead 

Faultily faultless, icily legular, splendidly 
m^, 

Dead perfection, no more — Tfnn\son 

PERFECTION —Growth in 
We may not only say in g<*ieial terms, 
that there maybe a growth in perfection, 
but may assert further, that the thing which 
IS most perfect, if it be susceptible of growth 
at all, will have the most sure and lapid 
growth Which grows most and m the best 
manner— the fiower which is whole and 
perfect m its m^iplent state, or that which 
has canker m it, or is otherwise injured or 
defective m some of its parts? Which will 
grow the mOsPvapidly and symmetncally — 
9ie 4^ild which is perfect nt its infancy, or 
one %hich is affiicted with some malforma- 
tion?— P rop. Upiiam. 

PERFECTION.— Trifles moke 
A fiiend called on Michael Angelo, who 
wtes finishing a statue , some time afterwards 
he called agam ; the sculptor was still at 
his work ; Cs friend, looking at the figure, * 


exclaimed— *' You have been idle sfiice I 
saw you last ** By no means’* wpUed the 
sculptor , I have re-touched this part, and 
polished that , I have softened this feature, 
and bi ought out this muscle ; I have given 
more expression to this lipf and more energy 
to this Lmb ” “ Well, well,'* said his 

fiiend, “but all these are trifles" “It 
ma^ be so,*’ replied Angelo, “ but recollect 
that rifles malce perfection, and that per 
fection no trifle Colton 

PERFORMANCES — Rewardable 

The performances to vhich God has an- 
nexed the pi onuses of eternity, aie just the 
reverse of all the pursuits of sense.— PROi 
Rogers 

PERFUMES —The General Use of 

1 he L gyptians, Persians, Greeks, Hebrews, 
and in a word all the ancient nations who 
had attained to civihration, v^erc addicted to 
the use of pel fumes to in extent to which no 
Luroj)ean peojde <it the piesent day affords 
an> parallel Bui it was not merely as con- 
tnbuting lo the luxury of the body that they 
were prized Perfumes were largely em- 
mo)Cfl at the solemn rites which were cele- 
bi tiled at the buiial of the dead, and lavishly 
expeiioed at the public religious services 
lake the Ilebiews, and observe how great 
wis the imj)oi^mce attaehed b> them to the 
saeied emjfloymert of fragrant substances, 
the altar of incense stood m a most con- 
spicuous part of the rcinple, and sweet in- 
cense w IS biinie*d upon it every day The 
lugh pne'-t was foibiddtii to enter “the 
holiest of air* unless btirmg in his hand 
the eanser from whuh clouds of perfumed 
smoke lose befoic the meicy seat A por- 
tion of Irinkiiieense, consisting of a mixture 
of many sweel-smellmtr sul stances, was 
added to the saerifiets , and i richly per- 
fumed oil was employed to anoint the altarb 
and other equipments of the Temple, and 
the piiests themselves, as a mark of their 
appointment to the service o God — Prof 
G. Wilson 

PERJURER.— The 

The perjurer *s a devil let loose ; what can 
lie up his hands, that daies mock God 
and man? — H Valgjun. 

PERJURIES — Common 

Sworn on every slight pretence, 

Tdl peguiies are common as bad pence ; 
While thousands, eareie«s of the damning 
sm. 

Kite th^ book’s outside ne’er look 
wttbm —CowpER. 
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PBRSBCUTIOM--^Abhorr«d. 

God forbid tbaf I should persecute uny 
for being nore religious than zuyself — 
Loms XIT. 

persecution*- D efined. 

Persecution is the inlliction of pain, 
pums^hment, or death upon others, un- 
justly, mote especially for adhering to a 
leligioiis creed or mode of wor^iip. — 
M\UN1)ER. 

PERSECUTION,— The Paihire of 

The more T seek to blot out the name of 
Christ, the more legible it becomes ; and 
whatever of Christ I thought to eradicate, 
lakes the deeper lOot, and rises the higher in 
the hearts and lives of men. — Dioci kfian. 

PERSECUTION.— The Most Intolerable 

Of all persecutions, that of calumny is 
the most intolerable. Any other kind of 
persecution can affect our outward circum- 
slanv'cs only, our properties, our lives ; but 
this may affect our characters for ever. — 
llAZMTr. 

PERSECUTION.— The Shapes of ^ 

Perscaitum appears in many shapes ; we 
have il at hcvme and abroad ; soni('tiincs it 
aiklrcsses ns with a voice of mildness, or 
imperious command ; at other times it 
eonies from relatives, friends, or suitors. — 
Zimmerman. 

PERSBCfjTlON— a O'rlbute to be Paid. 

Persecution is a tribute the great must 
ever p-ay for their pre-eminence. — G old- 
smith. ' 

PERSECUTORS.— The End of 

rersecutOTS, and others who have unjustly 
sl)cd the blood 'bf their fellow-creatures, 
have oflGU, in the righteous providence of 
God, met with a violent death, or been 
visited by signal judgments, Nero was 
Ariven kom his throne, and perceiving bis 
lifeJu danger, became his own executioner ; 
Dwmitian was killed by his own servants ; 
Hadrian died of a distressing disease, which 
was accompanied with great mental agony ; 
Severus never prosper^ in his affairs after 
he persecuted the Church, and was killed 
h 3 r the treachery of his son ; Maximinus 
reigned out three year& and died a violent 
death ; JDecius was drowned in a marsh, 
and his body never found ; Valerian was 
taken prisoner liy the Persians, and, after 
enduring the horrors of captivity for several 
yean, was ffay^ alive; $)iocletian was 
*oo|ipeHed to resign his empint and becamcf 
Insane ; Maxiimamks Herculeos was de- 
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S rived of bis government, SCnd 'strangled ; 

faximianus Galeriils suddenly and. 
awfully removed by 9^ath ; and Severiis 
committed suicide. — Arvire. • 

PERSBVBRANCB^— An Encouragement 

No rock So hard but that a little wave 
may beat admission in a thousand years, — 
TennysoN. 

PERSEVERANCE— Enjoined. 

Do not, foi one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. — SHAKsrEARE. 

PERSEVERANCE— Indispensable. 

lie who allows his application to falter, 
or shirks his Work on frivolous pretexts, is 
on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let 
any task be midertaken as a thing not 
possible to tie evaded, and it will .soon come 
to be performed with alacrity and chccr- 
fulness. The habit of strenuous continued 
labour uill become comparatively easy in 
time, like every other habit. Thus even 
men with the commonest brains and the 
moiat slender powers will accomplish much, 
if tht'y will but apply themselves wholly 
and indefatigably to one thing at a timtt — 
Smilhs, 

perseverance— R ewarded. 

Robert Bruce, restorer of the Scottish 
monarchy, being out one day looking at 
the enemies of his country, was obliged to 
seek refuge at night in a bam, which be- 
longed to a poor but honest cottager. In 
tlic morning, when he Uwokc, he saw a 
spider climbing up the licam of the roof. 
The spider fell down to the ground, but it 
immcdintely tried again, when it a second 
thiiefeU to the ground. It made a tlrird 
atl«hpt, but did not succeed. Twelve 
times did the little, spider try to climb 
up the beam, and twelve times U fell down 
a^iU, but the thirteenth time it succeeded 
and gained the top of tlie beam. The king 
immediately got up from ^hls lowly couch, 
and said— “This little spider has taught 
mQ/rrsevetafice. I wijl follow its eitam^e. 
Twelve limes have*"! been beaten by the 
enemy. I wift try once mpre.” He did 
so, and won the next battle ! The king 
was the"* spider’s scholar. — Goodrich. 

« * 

PERSON— Defined. 

We must consider what stands 

for ; which, I think, is an^thinking, intdli^ 
gent being, that has reasra and reffection, 
and can consider itself as itself, the same 
thinking thing indifferent times and {daces. 
—Locke. 
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PBR30NAVl^V.--ptfitii^iont of 

Personality jjt ipdividuabty ekisttiiig m 
Itself, but with a natmc as a ground 
S T CoLtkixxjjs. 

Personality, as ve cad conceive it, is 
essentially a limitation and a relation — > 
D&AN Manscl 

PERSPECTIVE — -The Strani^e Semblance 
of a 

Those who woilv m perspective, uill so 
paint a room, that the light entering onl> 
Ihioiigh some little hole, you shall puctive 
btiutifal and peifect hguics and shipcs, 
but if YOU open tlie w mdowb and let m i 
full IiLht at most you shall see but some 
impeifect lines and sliaJows — J Fay i or 

PERSPICUITY —The Three Canons of 

1 be word th$it IS nccessiiy , Uie tjuiunt^ 
that IS nccessiiy , and the mamur tint I't 
neeessaiy — Ca'ihlraii 

PERSPIRATION —The Copiousness of 

Perspiration is the e\aeuuion ol the 
juices of the body tliiough the pous of the 
skin It has been calculaUd that thcic 
above three hundicd millions of ports 
in the glands ol the skin which covers the 
body of a middle sized man ! Ihuu^h 
these i)ores mbie than one half of \^hat we 
cat and drink passes off by mseiihible pci 
spiration If we consume eight pounds ot 
food in a day, five pounds of it arc insi n 
sibly discharged by pci spiration Duiing 
a night of seven houis’ sleep, we pei spire 
alK>ut two pounds and a hilf At in 
a\erage, we may estimate the disehui^e 
fiom the surface of the bod}, by sensible 
and insensible perspiration, at fiom half iii 
ounce to four Ounces an hour This is a 
most wonderful part of the ammtij^ eco 
noniy, and is absolutely necessaiy to our 
health, and even to oui vciy existence — 
DiCK 

PBRSUADEI^ — ReOaont by which we 
ore 

We are more easily persuaded, in general, 
by the reasons Wc oUrselVea disco vei, than 
by those whuhliave bebu suggested to us 
by others -^Pascai 

PERSUASION —The Work of 

It IS more hunfane, moie heavenly, first, 

Ily winning words to conquer wilhng hearts. 
And make peisuasion do the work of fear 

MinoN 

PERVERSEZIESS —The Cost of 

* The obdurate mind 
pays dear for its perverseness 

SOPHOCLFS 


Pestilence — The Advance of the 

At dead of night, 

In sullen silence, stalks forth pestilence , 
Contagion, close behmd, taints rail her 
steps 

With poisonous dew , no smiting hand is 
seen, 

No sound IS heaid , but soon her sceiet 
path 

Is mt^rked with desolation , heaps on heaps 
PiomisLUous drop No fnend, no refuge, 
ncai 

All all lb false and treacheious around ; 

All that they touch, or taste, oi bietthe, 
deUh' Bl PoRllUb 

PLIER- St 

Of all the ajiostlcb he is tlie most con- 
spieii JUS Aulenl and honest, full ot caget 
affectum, lui iii dclicite disceminuit and 
prudent foieeost somewhat deficient , fiank 
of spcceli and sw ift m action, yet apt tfo be 
st 11 lied by hib own buldnesw-apt lo break 
down after a boastful promise oi a bnliioiit 
beginning, his w as the charactei wluch is 
suit to be often vexed wnth itself, and of 
which evciy on#* sees at a glance the faults 
Ol the loibles — Dr J Hamili dn 

P-uTITlONS - The Fate of 

Petitions not swectcnVl 
W ilh g >ld, ire but unsavtHiry, oft idus d , 
Ol if uccivcd, ire pocketed, never read 
MASSlhUl K 

PEI RFL — The Stormy 

A thousand miks from land hrit we 
Fosbin^ ibout on the roaring sea , 

1 lom billow to bounding bdlow cast, 

I ikc flicey snow on tlie stoimy blast , 

1 he sails ire se ittcr d about like w etds^ 

Iht sLioiig mastb shake like* (juiveung 
ictds , * 

I ho mighty cables and you chainff, * 

Ihe hull which all c irlhly strength disdains, 
Tlicy btiain and they crack , and hearts of 
btonc, 

Their natural hard proud bixength disown 
Up and clown 1 up and down ’ 

1 lom the base of the wave to the 
crown, 

Aniidbt the flashing and {jmtheiy foam, 

1 he stormy petrel finds a home , ^ 

A homc^— It such a place can be 
hoi her who lives on ll e wide, wide sta, 
On the craggy ice, m the fioren air, 

And only seeking her rocky lair 
To wain her young, and tc^cU them to 
spring ^ 

At once o’er the wrvea on their stoimy 
wing ’ 

Crer the deep » o*er the deep * 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the 
sword^hsh sleep 1 
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Oiitflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale in vain ; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 
'Who briogelh him news of the storm un- 
heard : 

Ah, thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creature he servcth 
still ; 

Yet, he never falters ; — so, petrel ! spring 
Once more o'er the waves on Ihy stormy 
wing. W. B. Procter. 

PETTIFOGGERS.— The Conduct of 
Pettifoggers ruin their souls, 

To share with knaves in cheating fools. 

S. Butler. 

PHEASANT*— The Silver 

With lovely pomp, along the gras.sy plain, 
The silver pheasant draws his shining train; 
Once on the painted hanks of Ganges’ 
stream, 

lie spread Ins plumage to the sunny gleam; 
But now the wiry net his flight confines, 
He lowers his purple cicsi, and inly pines. 

Barlauld. 

PHILANTHROPIST.— A Model 

John Howard visited all Europe and the 
East, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces or the stateliness of temples ; not 
10 make accurate measurements of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeui, noi to foim a 
scale of the niriosity of modem art ; not 
to collect medals, or to collate inanusciipts, 
but to dive into the depth of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hosj^itals ; to 
survey the mansions of sonow and of pain; 
to take the gauge and dimensions of miser), 
depression, and contempt ; to remcmbci 
the forgotten ; to atlcn<l to the negiccteil ; 
to visit the forsaken ; and to comp.neaiui 
collate the distresses of all men in all 
rountiics. Ills plan is original, and it is 
as full of genius as it is of humanity. U 
is a\o>age of discos ery, a chcuninasiga- 
tion of ciiarity ; and already the benefit of 
his labour ii« ft It mote or less in eveiy 
country — Burke. 

PHILOSOPHER.— The Character of the 

The character of the true philosopher is 
to hojKi all things not impossible, and to 
believe all things not unreasonable. — Her- 
SCHSL 

PHILOSOPHER.— The Deficiency of the 
He knows the univcise, and knnv.-s not 
himself. — FoNTAihE. 

PHILOSOPHER.— The Meanest 

The meanest philosopher, though all Ids 
possessions ore his hmp or his cell, is mote 
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truly valuable than he whose name echoeft 
to the shout of the million, and who stands 
in aU the glare of admiration,— GOLD- 
SMITH. 

PHILOSOPHIZE.— Man must 

Man philosophizes as he lives. He may 
philosophize well or ill, but philosophize he 
must. -S ir W. Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHY— not All-Comprehending. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

blIAKSPK\RE. 

PHILOSOPHY.— The Contradictory Con- 
solations of 

The C()nsolati(uis of philosophy arc very 
aimibing, but often fallacious : it tells us 
that lile is filled with comforts, if wc will 
hut enjoy them ; and, on the other hand, that 
though wc uiiavoidaldy have miseries Iicie, 
life ts short, and they will soon be over. 
'Jhus do tliesc consolations destioy each 
other ; lor i( life is a jdace of com(< rt, its 
shoilness must be mise«>, and il it be 
long, our griefs are protiacted.— G old- 
sMjm. • 

PHILOSOPHY- Defined. . 

Philosophy has been defined:— the science 
of things divine and human and the causes 
111 which they aie contained ; — the science 
of effects by their causes ; - the science ol 
sufficient reasons ; — the science of things 
possible, inasmuch as the) aie j^ossible ; — 
the science of things evidently ileduccd from 
first principles the science of truths sen- 
sible and abstiact the application of rea- 
son to its legitimate (dijccts ; — the science 
of the relations of all knowledge to the 
necessary ends of human reason ; — the 
scicnrc of the original form of the ego, 
or mental self the science of science 
the science of the absolute the science 
of the absolute indiflferenoe of the ideal and 
real.- -Sir W. Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHY.— Error Promises 
Stability to 

The long reign of error in the world, and 
the influence il maintains, even in an age 
of lilKral inquiry, far from being favouralde 
to the sup])0')ition that human reason is 
destined to be for ever the sport of pre- 
judice and absurdity, demonstrates the ten* 
dcncy which there is to permanence in esta- 
blished opinions an^jn^i established institu- 
tions ; and promises an eternal stability to 
tnie philosophy when it shall once have 
acquired the ascendent, and when proper 
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means shall be employed to support it by a 
more perfect system of education. — D. 
Stewart. 

PHILOSOPHY.—God above 

Nice philobophy 

May tolerate unlikely arguments, 

But Heaven admits no jestb 1 Wits that 
presumed 

On wit too much, by striving how to prove 
There was no God with foolish grounds of 
art, 

Discovered first the nearest way to hell. 
And filled the woild with devilish atheism. 
Such questions youth are fond ; far l)ctter 
*t is 

To bless the sun, than reason why it 
shines ; 

Yet He thou talk’st of is above the sun. 

hoKT). 

PH ILOSOPHY.— Moral 

Moral philosophy is the science which 
treats of the nature and condition of man 
ns a moral being, of the duties whicli rcMilt 
from his moral relatiims and the leasons 
on which they are founded. —1)F. Wlij- 
bTER. 

PHILOSOPHY.— Noble 

Philosophy is most noble when doing 
homage to Revelation. — Canon Mll- 
\ILL. 

PHILOSOPHY.— Pedigrees Disregarded 
by 

Philosophy does not look into pedigrees ; 
she ilid not adopt Plato as noble, but .she 
made him so, — S eni ca. 

PHILOSOPHY.— The Province of 

Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes or idle speculation ; 

The rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obscure she lurks ; but holds her heaveuly 
light 

To senates and to kings, to guide their 
councils, 

And teach them to reform and bless man- 
kind ; 

All policy but hers is false and rotten ; 

All valour not conducted by her precepts 
Is a destroying fury sent from hell, 

To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations. 

J. Thomson. 

PHILOSOPHY— in Relation to Poetry. 

Philosophy is to poetry what old age 
is to youth ; and the stem truths of philo- 
sophy arc as fiital to the fictions of the one, 
as the chilling testimonies of e.^peiicncc are 
to the hopes of the other.— Colton. 


PHILOSOPHY.— A Satin on 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainliow once in 
heaven : 

>Yc know her woof, her texture: is 

given 

In the dull estimate x)f common things : 
Philosophy will clip an angel^s wings. 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air ami gnom^d mine. 
Unweave a rainbow.— Keais. 

PHILOSOPHY.— The Triumph and 
Defeat of 

Phih sophy trinmjdis over past and over 
future evils, but present evils triumph over 
]jh I lohophy. —La Ror H EFo u CAU LD. 

PHCENIX.— The Fable of the 

Tt is remarkable that the Greek name for 
a palm — Pha^nix^ is also a n.amc given to an 
im.aginary kind of bird, which was fableii t<i 
live a thou'-and years and then to take file, 
and hum to ashes, from which a new 
pi Xenix arose. This fable may have arisen 
from an obscure tradition of the palm-bush, 
which burned with fire,” and yet was not 
dcblroyed.— Aiir. Whai’ELY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— The Influence of 

We do not know but It may imprint upon 
the world our features as they ere modified 
by various passions, and thus fill nature with 
d.iguerrcotype impressions of all our actions 
that are performed in daylight. It may be, 
lo«), that there arc tests by which nature, 
more skilfully than any human photogra- 
phist, can bung out and fix those portraits, 
so that neuter senses than ours shall see 
them, as on a great canvas, spread over the 
material universe. Perhaps, too, they may 
never fade from that canvas, but become 
specimens in the great picture-gallery of 
eternity.— Prof. Hitchcock 

PHYSIC— a Substitute. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else 
but the substitute of exercise or temperance. 
— Addison. 

PHYSICIAN.— The Importance of a 
A popular physician is a very important 
member of society considered merely in a 
political view. The lives, iimhs, health, 
and spirits of a great part of the subjects of 
ti kingdom dciiend upon his skill and 
honesty. — D r. Knox. 

PHYSICIANS.— The Longevity of 

The nature of their profession exercises 
so great an influence on their longevity, 
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lliat only twenty-four out of every hundred 
attain their seventieth year ; so that those 
who study the art of prolonging the lives of 
others, are most liable to die early, ])ro- 
bably on account of the physicial evils to 
v^hicb they are constantly exposed. — D r. 
Davies. 

PHYSICIANS.— The Olden 

Water, Exeicisc, and Diet. — Dr. Du- 
MOUl IN. 

PHYSIOGNOMY— not a Rule to Judge. 

Physiognomy is not a rule given to us to 
judge of the character of men ; it may 
enable us to make a conjecture. —L a 
liRUViRE. 

PICNIC.— A Delightful 
The lake is calm ; a crow<l of sunny faces 
And ])lnrnt‘d heads, and shoulders louud 
and white, 

Are niiriur’d in the w.iteis. 'llicre aie 
li acc s 

f)f men nut lit in those sweet eyes of light. 
Lie ennity hanipeiMound ; in shad v places, 
The liiingi) throw themselves with ruth- 
less might 

On lol)st( r salads ; while champagne to 
char ’( m, 

Cools in the brook that minniuis sweetly 
neai ’em. 

* * « « » 4 . 

Small hands are link’d, and dance divinest 
tresses, 

And agile feet fly down the ^deasaut 
glade in 

A merry measnie ; llirough the deep 
recesses 

How gaily trip they, youth and laughing 
maiden ; 

The shaken surf is swept by silken dresses, 
The uoodiaiid breeze uith many a jest is 
laden, 

And lip» & 1 C curl'd, and hauglity heads aie 
loss'd loo, 

As none could picture them but Aiiosto. 

Collins. 

PICTURE.— The Language of a 

A picture that teaches any afiection or 
moral sentiment will speak in a language 
which men understand, without any other 
education than that of being bom and of 
living.— H. W. Beecher. 

PICTURE.— The Motive of a 
The motive of a pictuie is not so much 
material as spiritual. It is a certain condi- 
tion of the mind produced by the subject, 
and >vhiGh the artist, in rendering that sub- 
ject, desires to re-produce in the minds of 
spectators. — H AMERTON, 
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PICTURESQUE.— A Definition of the 

The picturesque, as placed in relation to 
the beautiful and the sublime, is the charac- 
teristic }mshed into a sensible excess* — T. 
1)E Quincey, 

PICTURESQUENESS— an Essential 
Quality. 

Picturesqueness is that quality in objects 
which fits ihem for making a good ]>iclure ; 
and it icfers to the apiiearaiices of things in 
fo m and colour moie than to their acci- 
dental associations. — A. J. C. Hare. 

PIETY. — The Connection of 

Piety is a siher chain hanged up alufi, 
which tics heaven and earth, s])iiitual 
and temporal, God and man togethei.— 
Caussin. 

PIETY.— Early 

Kaily i>iety, it is to be hoped, will be 
eminent piety. Those that arc good be- 
limes arc liktdy to be veiy good. Oba- 
diah, who feared God fiom his youtli, 
feaied Him gicatly. — M. Henry. 

PIETY.— Filial 

Filial jiicty I It is the primal bond of 
society — it is that instinctive principle 
which, panting for its I'lojiei good, soothes, 
unbidden, each sense and scn.sibility of 
man ! — it now quivcis on eveiy lip ! — it 
now beams fiom cvciy eye! — it is an 
emanation of that gratitude which, solten- 
ing under the sense of recollected good, is 
eager to own the vast countless debt it 
ne’ci, alas ! can pay, for so many long years 
of unceasing solicitudes, honourable self- 
denials, lifc-prcscTving cares ! — it is that 
part of our practice, wheie duty drops its 
awe ! — wheie reverence refines into love ! 
— it asks no aid of memory ! — it needs not 
the deductions of reason I -pre-existing, 
paramount over all, whether law or human 
rule, few arguments can 4nci ease, and none 
can diminish it 1— it is the sacrament of our 
nature I — not only the duty but the indul- 
gence of man — it is his first gicat privilege 
—it is amongst his last most endearing de- 
lights ! — it causes the bosom to glowr with 
reverlierated love ! — it requites the visita- 
tions of nature, and returns the blessings 
that have been received ! — it fires emotion 
into vital principle— it renders habituated 
instinct into a master-passion— sways all 
the sweetest energies of man — hangs over 
each vicissitude of all that must pass away 
— aids the melancliuly virtues in their last 
sad tasks of life, to cheer the languors of 
I decrepitude and age— explores the thought 
[ --eluddales the aching eye» and breathes 
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Bweet consolation even in the awful mo- 
ment of dissolution ! —Sheridan. 

* 

PIETY— Misnamed Fanaticism. 

What ! is frantic frenzy scorned so much, 
And dreaded more than a contagious 
touch? 

I grant it dangerous, and approve your 
fear, 

That fire is catching, if you draw too near ; 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame, 
And give true piety that odious name. 

CowPER. 

PIETY — Overstrained. 

Men must e.at, and drink, and work ; and 
if you wish to fix upon them high and ele- 
vated notions, as the ordinary furniture of 
their minds, you do these two things ; — you 
drive men of warm temperaments mad, — 
and you introduce, in the rest of the woild, 
a low and shocking familiarity with words 
and images which every real friend to re- 
ligion would wish to keep sacred. — .S. 
Smith. 

PIETY — a Principle of Order. 

True piety is a principle of order m the 
soul— a beautiful and strong axis by which 
it is ever borne up, and on which it turns 
in harmony with the music of the spheres. 
It is like the great law of attraction, main- 
taining the soul’s activity, and keeping the 
soul in its place ; wheeling it in quiet but 
rapid motion, and ever keeping it in a 
meas\ircd circle round the throne of God, 
its centix: and its sun. — Stoughton. 

PIETY.— The Spirit of 
The spirit of piety invariably leads man 
to speak with truth and sincerity. — Pascal. 

** PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”— The 

That wonderful book, while it obtains 
admiration from the mo.st fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it. * * * In the wildest parts 

of Scotland the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is 
the delight of the peasantry. Every reader 
knows tne straight and narrow path as well 
as he knows a road in which he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. 
This is the highest miracle of genius, that 
things which are not should be as though 
they were — ^that the imaginations of one 
mind should become the ^rsonal recollec- 
tions of another. And this miracle the 
tinker has wrought,— Macaulay. 


His “Pilgrim’s Progress”^ has great 
meiit, both for invention, imamnation, and 
the conduct of the story : and it has had 
ihit best evidence of its merit— the general 


and continued approbation of mankind. 
Few books, I believe, have had a more 
extensive sale. It is remarkable that it 
begins very much like the poem of Dante ; 
yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Biinyan wrote. There is reason to think 
that he had read Spenser. — D r. Johnson. 

PIPATE.— A 

Thou salt-water thief I — Shakspeare. 

PIRATE.— A Notable 

That face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet, when I saw it last, it was Ijesmear’d 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war : 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

For .shallow di aught and bulk unprirable ; 
With which such scathful grapple did he 
make 

With that most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy and the tongue of loss 
Cried fame and honour on him. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

PISGAH.— Mount 

Perhaps there is no mountain on our 
planet which, . from its associations, has 
furnished more cheering promises to man 
than Mount Pisrah. Around its summit 
cluster some of the most glorious truths of 
our religion, and a light falls tliere like the 
radiance of heaven itself. But I wish 
merely to describe the principal scene con- 
nected with this mountain, rather than the 
truths it develops. Behold the white tents 
ol Israel scattered over the plain and spell- 
ing knolls at the foot of Mount Nebo. It 
is a balmy, glorious day* The sun is sailing 
over the encampment, while the blue sky 
bends like God in love over all things. 
Here and there a fleecy cloud is hovering 
over the top of Plsgah, as if conscious of 
the mysterious scene about to transpire 
there. The trees stand fresh and green 
in the sunlight ; the lowing of the cattle 
rises through the still atmosphere, and na- 
ture is lovely and tranquil, as if no sounds 
of grief were to disturb her repose. 
Amid this beauty and (mietness, Moses as- 
sembled the children of Israel for the last 
time, to take his farewell look, and leave 
his farewell blessing. * * * 

severe struggle was over, and he turned to 
ascend the mountain. As he aclvanced 
from rock to rock, the sobbing of the multi- 
tude that followed afler, tore his heart- 
strings like the cry of a suffisring child the 
hearc of its parent ; but soon a rock shut 
him '^rom view, and he paased on alone to 
its summit. There God miraculously spread 
before him all the land of Canaan. He 
stood a speck on the high crag, and gaxed 
for an hour on the lovely scene, and then 
with the rock for his conch, and die blue 
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sky for his covering, he lay down to die. 
No one was with him but God ; and though 
with one hand He smote him, with the other 
He held his dmng head. Of that last scene 
we know nothing, but when it was over, 
Moses lay a corpse on the meuntain-top. 
And God buried him : the mountain-dood 
which night hung round him was his only 
shroud, and the thunder of the passing 
storm his only dirge. Tliere he slept while 
centuries rolled by, his grave unknown and 
unvisited, until at length he is seen standing 
on Mount Tabor, with Christ in the Trans- 
figuration. Over Jordan at last; in Canaan 
at Headley. 

PITIED.—The Man to be 

He that can please nobody, is not so 
much to be piti^ as he that nobody can 
please.— C olton. 

PITY— Painful, yet Agreeable. 

Pity is always painful, yet always agree- 
able.— Kames. 

PITY. — The Principle of 

I learn what pain is in another man by 
knowing what it is in myself; but I might 
know this without feeling the pity. I might 
have been so constituted as to rejoice that 
another man was in agony ; how^ can you 
prove that my own aversion to pain must 
necessarily make me feel for the pain of 
another? I have a great horror of breaking 
my own leg, and I will avoid it by all means 
in my power ; but it does not necessarily 
follow from thence ^hat 1 should be struck 
with horror liecnusc you have broken yours. 
The reason why we do feci horror, is, that 
nature has superadded to the.se two prin- 
^iplcs of Epicurus the principle of pity; 
which, unless it fcan be shown by stronger 
aiguments to be derived from any other 
feding, must stand as an tdtimaie fact in 
our nature.— S. Smith. 

PITY. — The Relationship of 

Pity’s akin to love j and every thought 
Of that sweet kind is welcome to my soul. 

Southern. 

PITY.— The Tear of 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune 
wears, 

No gem that, twinkling, hangs from 
beauty's ears, 

Not the bright stars which night’s blue arch 
adorn, 

Nor rising sans that gild the vernal mom, 
Shine wnh such lustre as the tear that 
treaks 

For others* woe down virtue’s manly dieeks. 

Dr. Darwin. 


PLACE — of no Moment. 

Where you are is of no moment, but only 
what you are doing there. It is npt iha^ 
place that ennobles yon, but you the place ; 
and this only by doing that whidi is 
and noble.->>P£TRARCtt. 

PLACE.— The RcBponBibilities of 

In place there is a license to do good and 
evil, whereof the latter is a curse ; for in 
evil the best condition is not to will; the 
second, not to can. — Lord Bacon. 

PLACES. — Re-Visiting Long-Loved 

A melancholy joy, in truth, it is. 

When half a life has ded, to sec once more 
Places long-loved ; — to mark how Nature’s 
face 

Remains unchanged ; how little art has 
wrought 

Of transfonnation in insensate things, 

While human forms familiar — men who 
lived, 

Thought, felt, rejoiced, and sorrow’d, 
hoped, and feai ’d, 

Hated and loved, m time’s relentless flight, 
Have been by generations swept away. 

Like siiadows honi the earth. 

Canon Moultrie. 

PLAGIARIST. — Description of the 

He is a literary thief j but while he will- 
ingly steals from every author within his 
reach, he is unw'illing tliat one of his own 
fraternity shall steal from him. — D r. 
Davies. 

PLAGIARISTS.- The Pate of 

There is a very pretty Eastern tale, of 
which the fate of plagiarists often reminds 
us. The slave of a magician saw his master 
wave his wand, aud heard him give orders 
to the spirits who arose at the summons. 
The slave stole the wand, and w'aved it 
himself in the air ; but he had not observed 
that his master used the left hand for that 
purpose. The spirits thus ii regularly sum- 
moned, tore the thief ta pieces instead of 
obeying his orders. — Macaulay. 

PLANT.— The SenBitive 

A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fol it with silver dew, 
And it open’d its fan-like leaves to the light, 
Aud closed them beneath tlic kisses of night 

And the spring aro.se on the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere ; 
And each nower and herb on earth’s ^k 
breast, 

Rose from the dreams of its vrintiy rest 

But none ever trembled and panted with 
bliss, 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderaeo^ 
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Like a doe in the noontide^wtth lovers sweet 
want, 

As the drikitmitiohltss sensitive ^lant. 

. - Shelley. 

PLANTS,^The Opening and Closing of 

There are some plants which open and 
ck)se at a regular h>^cd hour, as a man rises 
and goes to bed. Thus the day-lily opens 
at five in the morning, the dandelion at six, 
the spiderwort at seven, the pimpernel at 
eight, and so on. The closing of these 
plants in the latter part of the day is just 
as regular, insomuch that these or other 
siinil.T iilants have been arranged into what 
is termed Flora’s dial, — 1)R. Brewer. 

PLANTS.— The Tenacity of 
As to tenacity of life, plants are quite as 
fully endowed, as animals, or jierhaps even 
more so.--J. R. Jackson. 

PLANTS.— The Upward Look of 

Plants look up to heaven, from whence 
They have their nouiishment. 

Shakspeare. 

PLAYERS.— Bad 

Oh, there be players that I liave seen 
play, and heard others praise, and that 
higlily, not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of C’hrLstian, pagan, or man, 
have so stiutled and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of Nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not ma<ic them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably ! — 
Shakspeare. 

PLAYS. — The Business of 

The business of plays is to recommend 
virtue and discountenance vice j — to show 
the uncertainty of human greatness, the 
sudden turns of fate, and the unhappy con- 
clusions of violence and injustice. ’Tis to 
expose the singularities of pride and fancy, 
to make folly and falsehocm contemptible, 
and to bring everything thdt is ill under 
infamy and neglect. — Collier. 

PLAYS.— The Character of 

Plays are ^ood or bad, as they are used, 

And best mtentions often arc abused. 

John Taylor. 

PLEASE.— Living to 

We that live to please, must please to live. 

Dr, Johnson. 

I>LBA8B.— The Way to 

Pkase, consistently with truth and honour, 
or be contaMed not to please.— D r. Knox. 


PLEASING.— Advice on 

If thou canst not please everyone through 
all thy labour and art-work, do what con- 
tents the few.— Schiller. 

PLEASING.— The Art of 

The art of pleasing, which is founded on 
principles derived from morality and le- 
ligion, is as far superior to that base art 
which consists only in simulation and dis- 
simulation, as the fine brill ’.inry of the real 
diamond excels the lustre of the best j^aste, 
or as the roseate hue on the cheek of Ilebe 
the p.i in ted visage of a haggard couitesan. 
—Dr. Knox. 

PLEASURE.— All Seek for 

Whate’er the motive, pleasure is the mark ; 
Foi her the block assassin diaws his sword ; 
For her daik statesmen trim their midnight 
lamp ; 

For her the saint abstains; the miser 
starves ; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure 
scorns ; 

For her affliction’s daughters grief iri- 
dulge, 

♦ And find, or hope, a luxury in tears ; — 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger we defy. 

Dr. K. Young. 

PLEASURE.— A Bountiful and Kind 

That pleasure is of all 
Most bountiful and kind, 

That fades not straight, but leaves 
A living joy behind. — C ampian. 

PLEASURE— J^efined. 

Pleasure consists in the harmony between 
the specific excitability of a living creature 
and the exciting caui.es correspondent there- 
to. —S. T. Coleridge. ^ 

PLEASURE — in Doing Good. 

One of Bishop Burnet’s parishioners, 
being in great distress, applied to him for 
assistance. The prelate requested to know 
what would serve him, and re-instate him 
in his trade. The man named the sum, 
and Burnet told the servant to give it to 
him. “Sir,” said the servant, **it is all 
that we have in the house. ” “ Well, give 
it to this poor man ; you do not know the 
pleasure there is in making a man glad.” — 
Arvine. 

PLEASURE. — The Enjoyment of a 

Infatuated estate of man-- that the en- 
joyment of a pleasure must diminish it,— 
that perpetual use must make it like a 
pyramid, l^sening itself by degrees, till it 

f rows at last to a punctum, to a nothing I— 
SLTHAM. 
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PLEASURE.— The Fatal Rock of 

Pleasure is the fatal rock which most have 
split on ; 

For men, bewitch’d by the curs’d syren’s 
voice, 

Sail on regardless till they strike on ruin. 

Savage. 

PLEASURE.— The Laborious Search for 

llow many there arc that take pleasure 
in toil ; that can outrise the sun, outwatch 
the moon, and outrun the field’s wild beasts ! 
merely out of fanc y and delectation, they 
can And out miith in vociferation, music in 
the barking of dogs, and be content to be 
led about the earth, over hedges and through 
sloughs, by the windings and the shifts of 
poor affrighted vennin : yet, after all, come 
off, as Messalina, tired, and not satisAed 
with all that the brutes can do. But were 
a man enjoined to this, that did not like it, 
how tedious and how punishable to him 
would it prove I since, in itself, it differs 
not from riding post.— Feltham. 

PLEASURE.— The Man of 

He is one who, desirous of being more 
happy than any man can l)c, is less happy 
than most men fl?Y.—l)R. E. Young. 

PLEASURE.— Pain Mixed with 

*Tis feigned that Jupiter two vessels placed, 

The one with honey fill’d, the other gall, 

At the entry of Olympus; Destiny 
Theic brewing these together, suflers not 
One mail to pass bemre he drinks this 
mixture. 

Ilunce it is we have not an hour of life 
'In which our pleasures relish not some 
pain, 

Our sours some sweetness. — M assinger. 

PLeAsuRE.— T he Regulation of 

Pleasure must be regulated by propriety. 
Pleasure, which cannot be obtained but by 
unseasoinble or unsuitable expense, must 
ahvay^ end in pain; and pleasuic, which 
miist be enjoyed at the expense of another’s 
juiin, can never be such as a worthy mind 
cun fully delight in. — Dr, Johnson. 

PLEASURE.— The Right 

Pleasure is good, and man for pleasure 
made ; 

But pleasure full of glory as of joy ; 
Pleasure which neither blushes nor expires. 

Dr. E. Young. 

PLEASURE.— Unlooked-for 

Pleasure that comes unlookod-for is thrice 
welcome ; 

And if it stir (he heart, if aught be there 
That may hereafter in & thou^tftil hour 
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Wake but a sigh, ’tis treasured up among 
The things most precious ; and the day it 
came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives. 

S. Rogers. 

PLEASURES. — The Brevity of 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the Aower, its bloom is shed j 
Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever, 

R. Burns. 

PLEASURES.— Christian 

When the Holy Sjiirit guides, and Christ 
is felt to be near— when peace is spoken, 
and a sense of pardon enjoyed — then plea- 
sures are imparted wliich prove that earth 
is but a shadow, of which the reality is in 
heaven. Yet rich, and gladdening, and 
real as those pleasuies are, they arc actually 
secreted from those who arc not risen with 
Christ. They are like the way of a ser- 
pent on a rock, or of the vulture in the air, 
and are as little known as if they belonged 
to the doings of another race of beings 
whose abode is in some other planet. — 
Tweedus. 

PLEASURES— Favourable to Benevolence. 

The pleasures of the body are favourable 
to all the benevolent virtues, — ‘andits pains 
unfavourable. No one is so inclined to 
good-nature, courtesy, and geneiosity, when 
cold, wet, and diity, as after jdcasant feed- 
ing and during genial warmth.— S. Smith. 

PLEASURES.— Simple 

If a simple pleasure is meant one, the 
cause of which can be easily analysed, or 
which does not last long, or which in itself 
is very faint ; then simple pleasures seem 
to l)e very nearly synonymous with small 
pleasures ; and if the simplicity were to be 
a little increased, the pleasure would vanish 
altogether.— S. Smith. 

PLEAS U RES. — U n^abstantial 

Pleasures are not of such a solid nature 
that we can dive into them ; we must 
merely skim over them ; they resemble 
(hose bog^ lands* over which we must run 
lightly, without stojiping to put down our 
feet. - Fontlnllll. 

PLEIADES.— The 

Only six of these stars are visible to the 
naked eye ; and the nncientiil,*supposed that 
the seventh concealed herself, out of shame 
for having bestowed her love upon a mere 
mortal — Sisyphus while her sistem were 
the favourites of divine personages. Al- 
cyone, the brightest of the Pleiadi^ a star 
of the third magnitude, is coasidesf^ 
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occupy the apparent position of the cen- 
tral point round which our universe of fixed 
stars is revolving. — Da. Webster. 

PLODDER.— A True 

Whoever gives me credit for anything 
besides being a plodder will do too 
much. I can plod ; 1 can persevere in any 
difficult pursuit ; and to that I owe every- 
thing.— Carey. 

PLOUGH. — The Inventor of the 

It is not known where he that invented 
the plough was born, nor where he died ; 
yet he has eflected more for the happiness 
of the world than tlie whole raee of heioes 
and of conquciors, who have drenched it 
wilh tears and manured it with blood, and 
whose biith, parentage, an<l education have 
been handed down to us with a ])reci'-ion 
precisely proportionate to the mischief they 
have done. — Coi.TeiN. 

POACHER. — Things in the Hut of a 

Loaded and priiiieo, and prompt for des- 
perate hand, 

Rifle and fowling-piece beside him Mnnd : 
llis pilfered powder in yonder not^k he 
hoards, 

And the filched lead the church^ roof 
affords : 

The fish-spear baibed, the sweeping net aie 
there, 

Doe hides and pheasant plumes, and skins 
of hare, 

Cordage for toils, and wiring for thel^nare; 
And late-snal died spoils he stowed in hutch 
apait, 

To wait the associate higgler’s evening 
cart.— S ir W. Scott. 

POCKET. — The NecCBnlty of a 

A pocket, if not a faculty of the human 
mind, or an oigan of the human body, must 
ho regarded as an indispensable adjunct to 
both. The pocket is the badge of civiliza- 
tion, and what it contains — the very ele- 
ment of discrimination between man and 
man.— H. W. Beeciu-r. 

POEM.— The Idea of a 
One night, when he (Pollok) was sitting 
alone in MoorhoiAe old room, letting his 
mind wander backward and forward over 
things at laige, in a moment, as if by 
an immediate inspiration, the idea of the 
poem struck him, and the plan of it, as it 
now stands, stretched out nefore him ; so 
that, at one f^nce^ he saw through it from 
end to end like an avenue, lie never felt, 
be said, as he did then ; and he shook from 
head to foot overpowered with feeling, 
knowing that to pursue the subject was to 
have no middle way between great success 
andifgreal failure.— J. Pollok. 


POESY.— The Effect of 

It is, indeed, very difficult not to he trans- 
ported when contemplating the beauties 
which the magic hand of the poet raises 
around, with all the creative power of a real 
enchantment. From the cares of gain, the 
toils of ambition, the noise, the hurry, the 
vexation of a disordered world, we rise on 
the wings of poesy to ethereal regions, 
where all is tranquil, or are wafted to 
visiona^ scenes, in which are displayed all 
the delicious sweets of a paradise and an 
eJysium. — Dr. Knox. 

POESY. — In Love with 
Poesy, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er Heaven to mortals lent 1 
Though they as a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive 
thee 

'I'hough thou be to them a scorn 
That to nought but caitli aie born ; — 

T.et my life no longer be 

Thau I am in love with thee! — W ither. 

POET.- - The Business of the 

The moral is tlie first business of the 
poet. — D rydkn. 

POET. — A Description of a 

Almndance of men read the poets, who 
tlon’t know what a poet is, or at least can’t 
ex])iess what they mean by it. A poet is 
one who invents, eillier in wdiole or in part, 
the subject he treats of ; who di.sposes it in 
a certain order, i)rc)i)er to surprise the 
reader, and make him attentive. In short, 
he IS one who expi esses himself in a dif- 
feirnt manner from the vuJgni, not only in 
resjjcct of the cadence but likewise of the 
elocution. — Lkl lerc. 

POET. — The Genius of the 

His genius seems to include — first— a 
power of abstraction in the senses, wdiich 
enables the mind to separate the qualities 
and appearances of Cibjects one from an- 
other ; lor unless they are so separated, they 
would not ofler themselves readily for rt- 
combination ; secondly — a j3ower of vivid 
conception ; thirdly— a great suscepfiliility 
to the emotions of beauty and sublimity ; 
fourthly — a prompt correspondence between 
these emotions and the moral sentiments ; 
fifthly — a nice judgment in fixing the 
boundary between sobiiely and extra- 
vagance : sixthly — a quick recollection of 
words ; and seventhly — an ear, or sense of 
the rhythm, or mutual rehition of words os 
mere sounds. ^1. Taylor. 

POET.— The Imagination of the 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy i oiling, 

Dost glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; 
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And, os imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

. SllAKSPEARB. 

POET.— The Mind of the 

Clear and bright it should be ever. 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

Tennyson, 

POET. — Nature Mourns the Death of the 

Call it not vain : they do not err 
Who bay — that when the poet dies, 

Mule Nature mourns her woishippcr, 

And cclcbratcb his obsequies 
Who say — tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed baid make moan ; 

That mountains weci) in crystal rill ; — 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; — 
Thiough his loved groves that breezca si^h, 
A ml oaks, in dtHipci gioaii, rei»ly ; — 

And rivers leach theii rushing wave 
'I'o nuiniiur dirges louml his grave. 

Sir W. SCO IT. 

POET. — The Ncceaaary Action of a 
He who, in an enlightened and liteiaiy 
society, aspiies to be a grc.it poet, must fird 
become a little child. He must take to 
pieces the whole web of his mind. He 
must unlearn much of that knowledge 
wliich has perhaps constituted hitherto hi^ 
chief title to superioiily. HU very talents 
will be a hindrance to him. Ills diflicul- 
ties W'ill be proportioned to his proficiency 
in the ])ursuits wdiicharc fashionable among 
his contenipoiaries ; and that proficiency 
w'ill in general be proportioned to the vigour 
and activity of his mind. — M acaul.w. 

POET. — The Soul Reflected by the 
The pod in his work icflocts his soul, 

As some lone nymph, beside a woodland 
well, 

Whose clear white limb.s, like animated 
light. 

Make glad the heart and sanctify the sight, 
The soft and shadowy miracle of her form. 

P. J. fiAILLY. 

POET.— The Worth of a 

They best can judge a poet’s worth, 

Who oft themselves have known 
The pangs of a poetic birth 

By lalmurs of their own.— C owper, 

POBT*>LAUREATE. — The Crowning of 
the 

Our kings, from time immemorial, have 
plneed a miserable depexuiaDt in their 
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household appointment, who was some- 
times called the king’s poet and the king’s 
versificator. It is probable that at length 
the selected bard assumed the title of /W/* 
Laureate^ without receiving the honours of 
being solemnly crowned, as in other 
countries ; or, at the most, the crown of 
laurel was a mere obscure custom practised 
at our universities, and not attended with 
great public distinction. — 1. Disraeli. 

POET-LAUREATE.— The Stipend of a 

History informs us that Chaucer, on his 
return to England, first assumed the title of 
I’oet- Laureate, and was allowed an annual 
grant of wine in the twelfth year of Richard 
II. In the reign of succeeding monarchs, 
money was also added to this roy.il grant 
by letters patent. — E. Davils. 

POETRY.— The Best of 

The best kind of poeliy is ever in alliance 
with leal imcorruptcd Christianity ; and 
with the (legineracy of the one always 
comes the decline of the other ; for it is to 
Christianity that we owe the fullest iiibin- 
lations of the celestial sphit of pocLiy. — 
J. A. Sr. John. 

POETRY. — The Composition of 

Poetry is a much easiei and more agite- 
ablc stiecies of composition than piose ; 
and could a man live by it, it wore not 
unpleasant employment to be a poet. — 
OOLD^MllH. 

POETRY.— Definitions of 

Poetry is the art of substantiating 
shadow's, and of lending existence to 
nothing.— B urke. 


Poetry is an art of imitation, that is to 
say— a repiescniing, counterfeiting, or 
figuring forth. — Sir P. Sidney. 

POETRY.— Mincing 

I had rather hear brazen candlestick 
turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that w'ould set my teeth nothing on 
edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 

’Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

Byron. 

POETRY.— A Reader of 

A true reader of poetry partakes of a 
more than ordinary portion of the poetic 
nature ; and no one can be completely such, 
who does not love, or take an interest in, 
everything that interests the poet, from the 
firmament to the daisy — from the highest 
heart of man to the most pitiable ot the 
low-.— H unt, 
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POETRY.— The Re-prodluctions of 

Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, ami makes familiar 
objects to be as if they were not familiar. It 
re-prc»duce& all that it represents ; .ind the 
im])ersonations clothed in its Elysian light, 
stand thenceforward in the minds of those 
who have once contemplated them, as 
memoiials of that gentle and exalted con- 
tent which extends itself over all thoughts 
and actions with which it co-exists. Tlie 
gloat secret of morals is love, or a going 
out of our onn nature, and an identification 
of ourselves with the beautiful which exists 
in thought, action, or person, not our own. 
A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively ; be must 
put himself in the place of another, and of 
many others ; the ])ains and pleasures of his 
species must become his own. 'I'lie gi'eat 
iiislrumcnl of moial good is imagination, 
and poctiy adininisleis to the cflfoct by acting 
upon the cause, — Suellly. 

POETRY. — The Soul Feeding upon 

Poetiy only I confess is mine ; 

The only thing 1 think of now, oi read, 
Feeding my soul upon the soft, and sweet. 
And delicate imaginings of song ; 

For as nightingales do upon glow-worms 
feed, 

So poets live mion the living light 
Of nature and of beauty. — V, J. Hailey. 

POETRY— Talking and Acting. 

It is a shallow ciiticism that would define 
poetry as confined to literary productions in 
ihymc and metre. The written ])oeni is 
only poetry talkin^^ and the statue, the 
picture, and the musical coniijosition, aie 
^Kictiy acting. Milton and (loeflie, at thcii 
desks, were not more truly poets than 
Phidias with his chisel, Raphael at his easel, 
or denf Heethoven bending over liis piano, 
inventing and producing strains which he 
himself could never hope to hear. — Rusk in. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Poetry is mu.sic in wotds ; and music 
is poetry in sound : both excellent sauce, 
but they have li /ed and died poor that made 
them their meat. — D r. Fuller. 

POETRY AND PAINTING. 

True poetry the painter’s power displays ; 
True painting emulates the poet’s lays ; 

T'he rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their oifice and their name. 

W. Mason. 

POETS.— The Births of 

Poets are far rarer births than kings. — 
JONSON. 


POETS. — Modern 

Modem poets mix much water with their 
ink.— G oethe. 

POETS. — Nature Bountiful of 

There is nothing of which Nature has 
been more bountiful than poets. They 
sw.ym like the spavm of cod-fish, with a 
vicious fecundity, that invites and requires 
destnici’on. To publish verses is become 
a sort of evidence that a man wants sense ; 
which is repelled not by writing good verses, 
but by writing excellent verses. — S. Smith. 


POETS. — The Pay and Praise of 

All poets pretend for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to piesent 
pay and present praise.— C olton. 

POETS. — The Poverty of 

I have observed a gardener cut the out- 
ward rind of a free (which is the suiiout of 
it), to make it bear well : and this is a 
natural account of the usual poverty of 
poets, and is an argument why wits, of all 
men living, ought to be ill clad. I have 
always a sacred veneration for any one 1 
observe to be a little out of repair in his 
person, ns supposing him either a poet or a 
philosopher; because tlie richest minerals 
arc ever found under the most ragged ami 
withered surfaces of the earth. — Dean 
Swift. 


POETS.— The Vanity of 


Wc poets, madder yet than all, 

^V’Ith a refined fantastic vanity, 

I'hink we not only have, but give eternity. 

A. Cowley. 


POISON.— Desiring 

l.el me have 

A di am of poison ; such soon-speeding gear 
As will disperse itself through all the veins 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be dischafg’d of 
breath 

As violently as hasty powder fired 
Doth huiry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 

Shakspeare. 


POLE. — The Magnetic 


Twenty years ago some English voyagorp 
were standing on a flat beach within ll'o 
Arctic Seas. Fiom the excitement of llioir 
looks, the avidity with which they ga/cd 
into the ground, and the enthusiasm with 
which they looked around them, it was 
evident that they deemed it a spot of signal 
interest. But anything outwardly less ni- 
teres.Jng you could hardly imagine. On 
tlie one side the coast retreated in low an 1 
wintry ridgj^ and on the other a ])ale 
ocean bore its icy freight beneath a watery 
sky, whilst under the travellers’ feet lay 
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neither bars of gold nor a gravel of gems 
but blocks of unsightly limestone. Yet it 
was tlie centre of one of Nature’s greatest 
mysteries. It was the reward of years of ad- 
venture and hardship ; it was the answer to 
the long aspirations and efforts of science ; 
it was the Magnetic Pole. — D r. J. Hamil- 
ton. 

POLICY.— The Best 

The best policy is simplicity and truth. — 
Napoleon I. 

POLITENESS.— The Benefit of 

Politeness is like an air-cushion— there 
may be nothing solid in it, but it eases the 
jolts wonderfully. — H. W. Blech er. 

POLITENESS— Defined. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegant 
and concealed species of flattery, tending 
to put the person to whom it is addiessed 
in good-humour and respect with himself ; 
but if there is a parade and display affected 
ill the exertion of it, if a man seems to say 
— “I.ook how condescending and gracious 
1 am ! ” whilst he has only the common 
offices of civility to perform, such politeness 
seems founded in mistake, and calculated 
to recommend the wrong person ; and this 
mistake I have observed frcciuentlylo occur 
in French m.anners. — CuMUKULANn. 

POLITENESS.— Royal 

Ilcmy IV. of France as standing one 
day mth some of his courtiers at the en- 
trance of a village, and a poor man, passing 
by, boMcd down to the > cry ground ; and 
the king, with great condescension, ie- 
tumed his salutation just in the same man- 
ner ; at which one of his attendants ven- 
tured to express his surprise, when the 
monarch finely replied to him— “Would 
you have your king exceeded in politeness 
l)y one of the lowest of his subjects ? ” — 
Arvi^e. 

POLITENESS.— The Value of 

A female philoso]ilier, and one to whom 
few women, or men either, could com\)are 
in <lcj)lh of ol>scrvalion and shrewdness, 
said— “ Politeness costs nothing, but gains 
cveiything. Friswi* ll. 

POLITENESS AND RUDENESS. 

If we could examine the manners of dif- 
ferent nations with impartiality, we should 
find no people so rude as to be without 
any rules of i>oliteness ; nor any so polite 
AS not to have some remains of rudeness. — 
Dr. Franklin. 

POLITICIAN.— The True 

He is the true politician who is wise unto 
salvation. — S winnock- 
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POLITICIANS — Over-reach Themselvce. 

Afi logicians sometimes jirove loo much 
by an argument, so politicians oveirreach 
themselves in their schemes. — Fielding. 

POLITICS.— The Science of 

Politics are not speculative or metaphy- 
sical, but a practical and inductive science* 
— Lowe. 


The science of politics is not fixed and 
unchangeable, like a system of abstract 
truth, but is progressive of civilization, and 
fluctuating with the exigencies of society. 
—Barlow. 

POLITICS.— Talking f ' 

When we say that two men are talking^, 
politics, we often mean that they arc wran- *. 
gling about some mere party question.-^*'’ 
F. W. Robertson. 

POLKA.— The Origin of the 

Somewhere about the year 1831, a young 
peasant girl, who was in the service of a 
citi/en of Klbcteiqitz, in Bohemia, per- 
formed a dance of her own invention one 
Sunday afternoon, for her own special de- 
lectation, and sang a suitable^ time to it. 
The schoolmaster, Joseph Neruda, who 
hapjjcned to be present, wrote dow^n the 
melody, and the new dance was soon after 
publicly performed for tJie first time in 
Elbeteinitz. About 1835 it made il^ en- 
trance into Prague, and then obtained the 
name of polka, fiom the Bohenjian w'ord 
Jfttlka^ or half, from the half step prevalent 
in it. Four years later, it was carried to 
Vienna by a Prague band. In 1840, a 
clindng-master of Prague danced the jsolka, 
wnth great success, at the Od^on, in Paris, 
whence it found its way with 'extraordinary 
rajudily to every dancing-ioom. — CziK- 
W IN SKI. 

POLYGAMY— Forbidden. 

All polygamy is clcaily forbidden in those 
words wherein otlf Lord clearly declares 
— I'bat for any woman who has a husband 
alive to marry again, is adultery. By pa- 
rity of reason, it Is adultery for any man 
to marry again so long as he has a wife 
alive. Yea, although they were divorced ; 
unless that divorce had been for the cause 
of adultery. In that only case there is no 
Scripture which forbids the innocent person 
to marry again. — J, Wesley. 

POOR.— The Annals of the 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obsem : 
Nor grandeur hear with a dLsdainfiil amile^ 

The short and simple annals of the poor, 
T, Gray. 
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POOR.-<-Tlie Belief of the 

TZure is no being so poor and contemp- 
tible^ who does not think there is somebody 
poorer, and still more contemptible. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

POOR. — Oo not Seem 

If von be poor, do not seem poor, if you 
would avoid insult as well as suffering. — 
C^LOSMjiTU. 

POOR.-<*-PiUagiog the 

The nets which wc use against the poor 
are just ^ose worldly embarrassments 
which either their ignorance or their impro- 
vidence are almost certain at some time or 
other to bring them into ; then, just at the 
tms when we ought to hasten to help them, 
and teach them how to manage better in 
future, wc rush forward to pillage them, 
and force all we can out of them in their 
adversity. For, to take one instance only, 
remember this is literally and simply what 
we do whenever we buy, or try to buy, 
chdap goods — goods o£^rcd at a price 
which we l^now cannot be remunerative 
for the labour involved in them. When- 
ever we buy such goods, we are stealing 
somebody’s labour.— ^Rusk in. 

POOR.-"The Pleading of the 

Oh, what avails it, missionary, to come 
to me, a man condemned to residence in 
this fetid place, where every sense bestowed 
upon me for my delight becomes a torment, 
and where every minute of my numbered 
da 5 [s is new mire added to the heap under 
which I lie oppressed I But give me my 
first glimpse oi heaven, through a little of 
its li^t and au* ; give me pure water ; help 
me to be clean ; lighten this heavy atmo- 
sphere and heavy life, in which our spirits 
sink, and we become the indifferent and 
callous creatures you too often see us ; gen- 
tly and kindly take the bodies of those who 
die among us out of the small room where 
we grow to be so familiar with the awful 
change that even its sanctity is lost to us \ 
and teacher, then I will hear — none know 
better than you, how willingly—of Him 
whose thoughts were so much with the 
poor, and who had compassion for all 
human sorrow !— Dickens, 

POOR.— The Really 

That man is to be accounted poor, of 
whatever rank he be, and suffers the pains 
of poverty, whose expenses exceed his re- 
sources ; and no man is, proparly speaking, 
poor, but he.— A» n. Paley. 


POOR. — The Wise Contented 

Thrice happy they— the wise contented 
poor ; 

From lust of wealth, and dread of death, 
secure I 

They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they 
find ; 

Peace rules the day, where reason rules the 
mind. Collins. 

POPULARITY.— A Desirable 

1 do not affect to scorn the opinion of 
mankind. I wish earnestly for popularity ; 
1 will seek, and I will have popularity ; 
that popularity which follows, and not that 
which is run after, —Mansfield. 

POPULARITY.— The Selfish Love of 

I have read of one that offered his prince 
a gi-eat sum of money to have leave once or 
twice a day to come into his presence, and 
only say — “ God save your majesty.” The 
prince, wondering at this large ofter for so 
small a favour, asked him what this would 
advantage him. ** Oh, sir,” said he, ** this, 
though I have nothing else at your hands, 
will get me a name in the country for one 
that is a great favourite at court ; and such 
an opinion will help me to more, by the 
year’s end, than I am out for the purchase.” 
— Gitrnall. 

POPULARITY— Unsatisfactory. 

It is not the applause of a day, it is not 
the huz/as of thousands, that can give a 
moment’s satisfaction to a rational being : 
that man’s mind must, indeed, be a weak 
one, and his ambition of a most depraved 
SOI t, who can be captivated by such wretched 
ailuicrocnts, or satisfied with such momen- 
tary gratifications. — Mansfield. 

PORTRAIT. — The Soothing Influence of a 

Miiror divine ! which gives the soul to 
view, 

Reflects the image, and retains it too ! 
Recalls to friendship’s eye the fading face, 
Revives each look, and rivals every grace : 
In thee the banished lover finds relief. 

His bliss in absence, and his balm in grief : 
Affection, grateful, owns thy sacred power, 
The father feels thee in affliction's hour ; 
When catching life ere some lov’d cherub 
flics, 

To take its angel station in the skies» 

The portrait-soothes the loss it can’t repair, 
And sheds a comfort, even in despair. 

Shee. 

POSITION.— The Influence of 

’Tis from high life high characters are 
drawn : 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
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A judge 18 just ; a chancellor juster still ; 

A govraniAn leaiHed ; a bishop what you 
will p 

Wise, if a minister j but, if a king, 

More wise, more learned, more just, more 
everyUiing : 

Court-Tirtues bear, like gems, the highest 
rate, 

Bomwh^e heaven’s influence scarce can 
penetrate : 

In life’s low vale, the soil the virtues like, 

They please as beauties, here as wonders 
strike. . PoPK. 

POSITION .—The Proof of a 

Lot not the proof of any*position depend 

on the positions that follow, but always on 

those that precede. — I)R. Wai'Ts. 

POSITIVE. — The Presumption of the 

Where men of judgment creep and feel 
their way, 

The positive pronounce without dismay. 

Cow PER. 


POSITIVISM.— The System and 
Teaching of 

Positivism is a system which claims ex- 
clusive possession of tmth. It asserts that 
—of God, if there be a God ; — of the soul, 
if there be a soul revelation, if icve- 
lalion there be, man can know, man need 
know, nothing. Away then, it cries, with 
mere hypothesis. To the positive, to the 
material, to the teaching of the senses, to 
observation of facts, philosophy must limit 
itself. Positivism rises in comparison with 
atheism, which itself is less base than 
pantheism ; for it is better to ignore than 
to deny, as it is better to deny than to 
degrade God,— Bp. Jeune. 

POSSESSION, "-Non -Appreciation 
during 

It so falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and 
lost, 

Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours.— S hakspf are. 


POSSESSION AND EXPECTATION. 

In dll worldly things that a man pursues 
ladtb Ae greatest eagerness and intention 
of itund imaginable^ he finds not half the 
jMddOtte in the achMd possession of tb^m as 
ne tftoposed to himself in the expectation. 
— D*. South. 

IPDSSXaLB.^the 

, Possible 1 Is^anything impossible? Read 
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POSSIBILITIES.— The Innaljteness of' 

Possibilities arc us infinite God’s 
power. — ^D r. South, 

POSTAGE.— The Cost of* 

We look back now with a sort of amazed 
compassion to the old crusading times, when 
warrior husbands and their wives, grey- 
headed parents and their brave sons, parted 
with the knowledge that it must be months 
or years before they could hear even of one 
anothei’s existence. We wonder how they 
bore the depth of silence. And we feel 
the same now about the families of the 
Polai voyagers. But, till a dozen years ago, 
it did not occur to many of us how like tins 
uas the fate of the largest classes in our 
ou 11 country. The fact is, there was no full 
and free epistokiry inlercoiiise in the coun- 
try, e\C(‘pt between those who had the com- 
mand ol flanks, Theie were few families 
in the w idc middle class u ho did not feel 
the cost of postage a heavy item in their 
expcnditiiic ; and if the young people sent 
letters home only once a fortnight, the 
amount at the yeat’s end was a rather 
serious matter. Hut it was the vast multi- 
tude of the lower oiders who suffeicd like 
the cnisading families of old, and the geo- 
giaphical discovcreis of all times. When 
once their families parted off from home, it 
was a separation almost like that of death, 
— Mariineau. 

POSTERITY. — Drafts upon 

The diafts which true genius draws upon 
posterity, although they msty not always be 
honoured so soon as they arc due, are sute 
to be paid with compound interact in the 
end.— Colton. 

POSTERITY— Preserves Small VaktUbles. 

Posterity preserves only what will pack 
into small compass. Jewels' «fe handed 
down from age to age ; less portable valu- 
ables disappear. ^Lord Stanley. 

POSTERITY,— The Way to Communicate 
with " 

How much valuable and useful informa- 
tion of the actual existing state of art 8 and 
knowledge at any period might be trans- 
mitted to posterity in a distinct, tangible, 
and imperi^abfb ibrm, if, instead tn the 
absurd and useless deposition of a few coins 
andonedsls under the foundatidhs of build* 
ings, Bpeoimens of ingenious impleinants, 
or condensed statements «f scientino truths^ 
or processes hi arts attd manufecturoB, were 
subitltiHed Will booka infallibly preserve 
to a remote posterity all that we may desire 
should by hereafter lomwnt^ooimivss and 
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ottt discoveries, or aU that posterity would 
wish to know? And may not a useless 
ceremony be thus tiaiisfonned into an act 
of enrolmoit in a perpetual archive, of 
what wc most prize, and acknowledge to 
be most valuable?— Herschel. 

POVERTY. — Compensation for 

Poor men and bumble men do not think 
wh-’i immense compensation they have for 
poverty, straits, and toils, in being kept, as 
to natural condition, so much nearer GckI 
and the powers of His gracious kingdom. 
(loTs messengers reach them easily. Hh 
Spirit works quickly, and as in kinder soil. 
—Dr. RALEitin. 

POVERTY. — The Constraining Influence of { 

My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

SHAKSPrARE. 

POVERTY— Defined. j 

The wicked man’s temper, the go<wl 
man’s perdition, the proud man's curse, the 
melancholy man’s halter. — Lyt'I on. 

POVERTY.— No Disgrace to be in 

llirmgh the blessings of life, and a.com- 
petency of temporal favours, are eveiy way 
desirable, yet they who are in a measure 
deprived of them should remember that 
poverty in itself is no real disgrace, though ' 
considered as such by those 'whose minds 
are influenced by custom and prejudice 
more than truth and benevolence. — B uck. 

POVERTY.— The Evils of 

Ah I little think the gay, licentious proud, 
How ‘many pine in want and dungeon 
glooms, 

Shut from the common air and common 
use 

Of their own limbs j how many drink the 
cup 

Of bal^ul ^ef, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ; sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheeiless poverty ; how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse , 
Whence, tumbling headlong from the height 
of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

J. Thomson. 

poverty — more Imaginary than Real. 

Poverty is, except where there is an 
actual want' of food and raiment, a thing 
much more imaginary than resd. The 
shame of poverty — the sbdme of being 
thought poor— it is a g^eat and fatal weak- 
ness, though arising, fn this '^amatiy, from 
the fashion of tlm Cimes themselves.—' 
COBBETT. 


POVERTY.— The Privhege of 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be 
happy unenvied, to be healthy without phy* 
sic, secure without a guard, and to ob am 
from the bounty of nature what the great 
and wealthy are compelled to procure by 
the help of art.— P r. Johnson. 

POVERTY, LUXURY, AND AVARICE. 

Poverty wants some, Inxuiy many, avarice 
all things.— II. Cowley. 

POWER — an Abstraction. 

Power in itself is an abstraction. We 
can never see it, we cannot hear it, we 
cannot feel it, we cannot taste it, we cam 
not smell it. We witness its results every- 
where. I see now the train moving ; it is 
not power itself, but an evidence of it. I 
heard the thunder roaring ; it was not 
power in itself, but the consequence of it. 
I am thrown down by some force ; it Ls the 
result of some invisible power. The mind 
may influence, through various mediums 
the objects of its operations into .teirs, 
laughtet, joy, or misery ; all this is the 
result of jxiwcr. All forms of power in 
themselves are equally invisible ; power is 
alone known in its agents and results. — ^T. 
Huohrs. 

POWER.— Arbitrary 

Arbitrary power is most easilyestablished 
on the ruins of liberty abused to licentious- 
ness.- Washington. 

POWER.— The Desire of 

That one human l>cing will desire to 
der the poison and pioperly of another sub- 
servient to his pleasures, notwithstanding 
the pain or loss of pleasure which it may 
occasion to that other indwidual, is the 
foundation of government. The desire of 
the object implies the desire of the power 
necessary to accomplish the object. The 
desire, therefore, of that power which is 
necessary to render the persons and pro- 
perties of human beings subservient to our 
pleasures, is a grand governing law of 
human nature.— J. Mill. 

POWER.— Despotic 

When the force of the current had carried 
away the temp<'»raiy l^dge which Xerxes 
bad caused to be thrown over the Helle- 
spont, oil his grand expedition Into Greece, 
he was so enraged, that he not only ordenM 
(he beads of the workmen*to be struck Ofi*, 
but, like a madman, inflicted 'lashes^ iipoif 
the sea, to punish it for its insolence ; he, 
moreover, afifectedto hold it itsfuture Under 
bis control, by throwing fetters imo it | ^*A 
sariking proof,*’ ifllds the historian, how 
M ‘2|49 
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much the possession of despr»tic power 
tcndsi not only to corrupt the heart, but 
even to weaken and blind the understand- 
iiig.”— A rvine. 

POWER. — DiiTerent Forms of 

Power is active and passive ; faculty is 
active power or capacity ; capacity is pas- 
sive power. — S ir W. IIamjlto.v. 

POWER.— Moral 

By this we mean— the power of a life 
and a character, the power of good and 
great purposes, that power which coniea at 
length (0 reside in a man distinguished m 
si me course of estimable or gieat conduct. 

' UWSHNELL. 

POWER.— The Rule concerning 

The gootl old rule 
Sufficcth them, the simple plan, — 

That they should take who have tlie power, 
And they shouW keep wlio can. 

W. WOKDSWORIH. 

POWER.— The Vanity of 

Cliliincx, king of the Vandals, when led 
in triumph by Selvsarius, cried out— “ Va- 
nity of vaiuiics, all is vanity.” — A kvine. 

POiyERS. — Concentrating the 

The weakest living creature, by concen- 
tr.iting In'! powers on a single ol)jcct, can 
accoini)li.sh something. Tlie strongest, by 
dispersing his ovci many, may lail to accom- 
plish anything. 'I’he drop, by continually 
lalling, boics Us passage thiongh the hardest 
rock. The h.isiy torrent rushes over it 
with hideous uproar, and k.\vcs no trace 
iKjlimd.— C'AKl YLE. 

PRACTICE— an Art. 

rractice is exercise of an art, or the ap- 
plication of a science in life, w'liich appli- 
cation IS usell an art.— S ir W. Hamilton. 

PRACTICE. — The Source of 

lhactice flow's from principle; for as a 
man ihinks, so will he act. — llr. Jewel. 

PRACTICE AND THEORY. 

Piaclice and theory stand in the closest 
relation to each other. 7\ie higher the 
sphere of life, the more thoroughly does 
this principle apply ; it is most true of the 
highest of all,— of the moral and religious 
spliere.— U llmann. 

prairie* — T he Ancient InhabiUnta 
of the 

As o'er the verdant waste 1 guide my steed, 
Aui(mg the high, rank grass that sweeps 
hb sides, 
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The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. 1 think of those 
Upon whose rest he traint>les. Arc they 
here— 

The dead of other days ?— ami did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? Let the mighty 
mounds 

That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 
Answ'er. A race that long has passed 
away, 

Built them ; a disciplined and poinilous 
race 

Heap’d with long toil, the earth, wdiile yet 
the Greek 

Was honing the Pentclicus to forms 
Of .s)mmotry, and rearing on its lock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample 
fields 

Nourish’d their harvests ; here their herds 
were fed, 

When hanly liy their stalls the bison low’d 
Ancl bow u his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this dc*»ert niiirmured with iJidr 
toils, 

Till twilight blush’d, and lovers walked and 
woo’d 

In a fui gotten language, and old tunes, 
From instiurnents of unrememberM form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice. — Bryan r. 

PRAIRIE.— The Great 

The great prairie is full of life ; vege- 
table life, insect life, animal life ; gret^n 
with bunch grass, tawny with .sun-flowers ; 
buzzing with mosquitoes, whirring with 
white birds; snarling with coyotes, hum- 
ming with rattle-snakes, snorting w'ith bufla- 
loes. Nature is never silent, either day or 
night. Prairie hens cluck in the W'ild sage ; 
wolves yelp in the ravines ; locusts clatter 
in the air ; ravens screech and fight in the 
track. In the w'ildemess of JCngedi, and 
in the deseit of Sinai, you may ride for 
hours, and never catch the sight of a 
living thing. The prairie is coinmofnly 
painted as a flat country ; but this descrip- 
tion is a great mistake. The prairie land- 
scape, fruni its vast extent, appeanm many 
paits to be flat ; yet, in truth, it is a vast 
upland ; rising, like the steppes in Russian 
Tartary, fiom the Missouri bluffs Upwards 
to the passes of the Sieira Madre— the 
first range of that mighty chain of peaks 
which IS popularly known as the Rocky 
Mountains. The ascent is ^,ooo or 5,000 
feeL You may cross a hundred miles of 
country, east to west, which seem to the 
eye a flat plain, but w'aler flows down it 
from west to east in regular lines ; and every 
night finds you on a higher level ; some- 
times marked by a difference of vegetation, 
always by a difference in the air. Every 
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day, as yon draw avtayfrom the Missouri 
bed, this air becomes drier, keener, sweeter; 
until in the upper regions of the Plains it is 
meat and drink, and serves you, not badly, 
for rest and sleep. Water is very scarce. 
Marsh and bog are unknown, 'i iml^er is 
scant. Hence, no masses of poisonous 
vapour anywhere exist to taint the general 
air of these grassy plains. Nothing takes 
the pride of sight out of you more quickly 
than a prairie ride. The atmosphere Is so 
hne that small things lof>k large, and distant 
things near. Five miles in front you mis- 
take a couple of ravens for two mounted 
Indians, the white skull of a buff.ilo for a 
Comanche tent. You see a curl of Idac 
smoke in the grass ; you know it rises from 
a Cheyenne fire ; you eNpecl to catch the 
wild yep-yep ; but your knowing icaniblcr 
hushes your impatience — “(Jiiess that’s 
kinder twenty mile right away.” It is the 
.same with sound. A rifle can be heard an 
incredible distance, and the trainman’s cry 
is answered half-an-lioiir before you come 
u[>oii his ranch. — DlXuN. 

PRAISE — the Best Diet. 

Praise is the best diet for us after all. — 
.S. Smith. 

PRAISE. — The Encouragement of 

Praise is the greatest encouragement we 
chameleons can pretend to, or rather the 
manna that keeps soul and body together ; 
we devour it as if it were angelV footl, anti 
vainly think we grow’ immortal. There is 
nothing transports a ixict, next to love, 
like commending in the right place. — D. 
K. Lee. 

PRAISE — without Envy. 

Expect not praise without envy until you 
are dead. Honours bestowed on the illus- 
trious dead have in them no admixture of 
envy ; for the living pity the dead ; and 
]>ity and envy, like oil and vinegar, assi- 
milate not. — Colton. 

PRAISE- of Friends. 

sweet to watcli affection’s eye ; 

To mark the tear with love replete ; 

I'o feel the softly breathing sigh 

When friendship’s lips the tones repeat : 
But, oh 1 a thousand times more sweet 
The praise of those we love to hear 1 
Like balmy showers in suminer heat. 

It falls upon the greedy ear. — M itford. 

PRAISE — a Lasting Duty. 

Praise is the only part of duty in which 
we at present engam Which is lasting. We 
pray, but there Khali be a time when praver 
shall offer its la.st liiany ; we believe, out 


there shall be a time wheu faith shall be 
lost in sight ; we hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed, but there shall be a time 
when hope lies down and dies, lost in the 
splendour of the fruition that God shall 
reveal. But praise goes singing into 
heaven, and is ready wiilioiU a teacher to 
strike the harp that is -waiting for it, to 
transmit along the echoes of eternity the 
song of the Lamb. — PUNSIION. 

PRAISE.— The Love of 

The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art. 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every 
heart ; 

The iwoud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
'The modest shun it but to make it sure. 

Hr. E. YouNfi, 

PRAISE.— The Power of 

What cannot praise effect iii mighty minds, 
When flattery soothes, and when ambition 
blinds ? ' Dr YDbN. 

PRAISE. — The Rejection of 

It would be a species of savager.css to 
reject indifferently all sorts of praise : one 
ought to be alive to that which comes from 
men of honour and sense, wdio praise from 
the heart things which are worthy, of 
pi-aisc.— L a Bruv^re. 

PRAISE — Undeserved. 

Praise undeserved is satire in disguise.— 
BuoAimukST. 

PRAISE AND BLAME. 

Warm passions, and a lively imagination, 
dispo.se men to panegyric and to satire; 
but nmium nec latidare^ nec Itedere^ 
that is, neither to deify^ nor to duncify^ 
.seems to be no bad rule for those who 
would act consistently and live quietly,— 
JORTfN. 

PRAISE AND CENSURE. 

Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

POFE. 

PRATERS.— The Difficulty of Stopping 

Some praters are so full of their own 
gabble, and so fund of their own discord, 
that they would not suspend their eternal 
monotonies to hear the wit of Sheridan, or 
the point of Swift ; une might aa well 
attempt to stop the saw of a task-working 
rtone-cutter by the melodies of an A^'olian 
liarp !— Colton. 

PRAYER. — Answers to 

The army was engaged in hoetilUics 
against the Qua>h^ by whom the Roman 
lcgioii.s under Marcus Aurelius, were 
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surrounded in a position perilous in itself, and 
rendered still more so by the faict of >vaier 
being utterly inacessilde. In the extremity 
of their universal suffering, the twelfth — a 
C hristian legion— fell upon their knees, and 
<'amest]y implored the Almighty to have 
mercy upon the army and the emperor, 
though from the latter tliey had experienced 
wrsecutions on account of their religion, 
by a miraculous interposition of Divine 
i*rovidcnce, a torrent of rain descended, 
invigorating the Roman troops, who caught 
the falling moistuie in their helmets, drank 
ns they fought, and ultimately achieved the 
victory. They were so thoroughly per- 
suaded of miraculous intervention, that they 
ascribed to Jupiter Pluvius the honours of 
the victory — Tertullian. 


During the rebellion in Ireland, in 1798, 
the rebels had long meditated an attack on 
the Moravian settlement at Grace-Ilill, 
Wexford county. At length they put their 
tin cat ill execution, and a large Ixldy of 
iliein marched to the town. When they 
arrived there, they saw no one in the stieets 
nor in the houses. The brethren had long 
expected this attack, but, ttue to their 
('hristian profession, they woul I not have 
lecourse to arms fur their defence, but 
assembled in their chapel, and in solemn 
pia>crl)esouglit Him in whom they trusted, 
to be their shield in the hour of danger. 
'I'he ruffian band, hitherto lireathing nothing 
but destruction and slaughter, were struck 
\\ ith astonishment at this novel sight. Wheic 
they expected an armed hand, they saw 
it cUsi>ed in pmyer— where they expetlcd 
w eapoii to urea[x)n, and the b dy armed for 
the fight, they saw the bended knee and 
humble head, before the altar of the Prince 
of Peace. They heard the prayer for pro- 
tection; they heard the intended victims 
asking mercy for their murderers : they 
heard the song of praise, and the hymn of 
confidence, in the **$iire promise of the 
Ixird.” 'I'licy beheld in silence this little 
band of Christians ; they felt unable to 
raise their hand against them ; and, after 
lingering iu the streets, which they hlied 
fur a night and a day, with one consent 
they tumed ami marched away from the 
place, without having injured an indivdual, 
or purloined a single loaf of bread. In 
conse(]Ucnce of this signal mark of pro- 
tection from heaven, the inhabitants of the 
tieighliouring villages brought their goods, 
and asked for shelter in Grace-Hill, which 
they called the City of Refuge. —Arvinp, 

PRAYBR.— An Author*! 

Almighty God, the Giver of all good 
things without whose help all labour is 
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imffcctual, and w'ithout whose grace all 
wi'.dom is folly ; grant, 1 beseech thee, that 
in tins undertaking Thy Holy Spiiit may 
not be wiihheld from me, but that 1 may pro- 
mole 7 hy gloiy, ami the salvation of myself 
and others : grant this, O Lord, for the 
sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ Amen. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

PRAYER.— The Beet 

haiewcll ! farewell ! but this I tell 
'Po thee, thou wedding-guest. 

He piayeth well who loveth W'cll 
both man, and bird, and beast : — 
He praycth best, who loveth best 
All tilings both great and small ; 

For the dear God w'ho loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

S. T. COLERIHCE. 

PRAYER.— The Brevity of 

Prayer should be short, without giving 
the Alm'ghty reasons why lie should grant 
this or that : He knows best what is good 
ior us. If your l)oy should ask you a suit 
of clothes and give you reason^— other- 
wise he cannot wait u]}on you, he can- 
not go abroad but he will discredit you, 
would you endure it ? You know' it better 
than he; let him ask a suit of clothes. — 
Selden. 

PRAYER.— The Conditions of 

Prayer, to be heard and answered by 
God, must not only outwardly be laid upon 
the believer’s altar — his Surely and Interces- 
sor, the Lord Jesus Christ — it must not only 
lie offered up with the external link of union 
binding it to the name of Christ ; it must 
in spirit and object be conformable to His 
will— it mu<«t be based on the character, 
the mind, and the Spirit of Christ — it must 
run parallel with the revelation of His deal- 
ings and designs in the Church and in the 
woild — it miisi range within the circle of 
that knowledge which Christ has vouch- 
safed to give us ut llimself, and His pur- 
poses of mercy and grace towards us. — 
D. T. K. Drummond. 

PRAYER— Defined. 

Prayer is the application of want to Him 
who alone can relieve it, the voice of -in 
to Him who alone can pardon it. It is the 
urgency of poverty, the prostration of hu- 
mility, the fervency of penitence, the con- 
fidence of trust, it is not eloquence, but 
enrnestncs.s ; not figures of speech, but 
compunction of soul. It is the “Lord, 
save us. we ^perish ” of drowning Peter ; 
the cry of faun to the car of mv.rcy,— 11. 
Mure. 
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PRAYER. -^Family 

'i\e priest-Uke father reads the sacred 

page, 

How Abraham was the friend of God 
on high ; 

Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalck’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or, how the royal baid did groaning 
lie 

llencath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging 

ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing 
cry; 

Or, rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred 
lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the 
theme — 

How guiltless blood for guilty man 
was shed ; 

How He, who 1)010 in heaven the 
second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay ]li<» 
head ; 

How His fir.^t foPowers and servants 
sped, 

'I'he piecepls sage they wrote to many* a 
land : 

How he who lone in Patuios banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’Jon s doom pronounc- 
ed by Heaven’s command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal 
King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays: 

Hope ’’springs exulting on triumphant 
wing,” 

That thus they all shall meet in future 
days : 

Tliere ever bask in uncreated lays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s 
praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear. 
While circling time moves round in an 
eternal sjmere. K. Burns. 

PRAYER.— 'Fervent 

When prayer mounts upon the wing of 
fervour to God, then answers come down 
like lightning from God. — W. Secker. 

PRAYER.— The Gift of 

The gift of prayer Is not always in our 
power.— P rof. Lessing. 

PRAYER. — An Incentive to 

When Melanctbon was entreated by his 
friends to lay aside the natui^l anxiety and 
timidity of his temper, he replied — If I 
had no anxieties, 1 should loac a powerful 


incentive to prayer ; but when the cares of 
life impel to devotion, the best mca* s of 
consolation, a religious mind can do without 
them. Thus trouble compels me to prayer, 
and prayer drives away tiouble. Arvin e. 

PRAYER— and the Laws of Nature. 

It is not truth nor philosophy to say that 
prayer alters nothing, that the laws of nature 
are fixed, and that entreaty cannot change 
them. I'he laws of nature are fixed on pur- 
pose lo be used for the granting of prayer. 
Any man can use the Inw's of natuie to 
giant the requests of his chi <1. Does he 
say that Gotl, who made tho->c Ians, cannot 
do as much w'ith them as he can? — 11. W. 
Bkkchek. 

PRAYER.— The Lord’s 

The l^ord’s Prayer contains the sum total 
of religion and morals. — VViJ.l,h\GioN. 


Do you v\ish to find out the really sulv 
1 i me ? Repeat the Lord ’s Pra} cr. — N Ai o- 
l.EUN 1. 

PRAYER:— A Monarch's 

Keep me, O Lord, from silly and Un- 
guarded friends, and from secret and de- 
signing enemies ; and give me those things 
ihat aie best for me, thi-ough Jesus Christ 
our Lord,— George 111. 

PRAYER — M'orning and Evening. 

In the morning this i.i a golden key to 
o])eii the heart fur God’s service, and in i' e 
evening it is an iron lock to guard the heart 
against sim— W. Seckkk. 

PRAYER.- -The Power of 

It is said of Archimedes, thtil famous 
mathematician of Syracnise, who having by 
his art frameil a curious instrument, that if 
he could bui have told how to fix it, it 
would have raised the very foundations of 
the whole tnrth. Such an instrument is 
prayer, whicl^ if it be set u|)on God and 
tixe^ in heaven, will fetch earth up to 
heaven, cha ige earthly thoughts into 
heavenly cvmceptions, turn flesh into spirit, 
metamoiphose nature unto grace, and earth 
into heaven. -Venaiurius. 

PRAYER.— A Prime-Minister's 

Great and merciful God, Ruler of all 
nation*;, help me dally to repair to 1 hce for 
wisdom and giace suitable to the high office 
whereto 'I'hy providence has callc<l me. 
Streng hen, O Lord, my natural powers and 
faculties, that the weighty and 'loieiun in- 
terests W'ith uhich Thy servant is charged 
may not greatly sufl'er through weakness of 
•:5i 
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borly and confusion of mind. Pei^, I 
l>cf«e.*ch Thee, to obviate or correct the ill 
elfects of such omissions or mistakes in my 
]>rocccdin}>s as inny result from partial 
knowledge, infirmity of judgment, or iin- 
faitlifuliiess in any with whom 1 may have 
to do. l.ct 'Jlty Idessings rest upon my 
sovereign and my couniiy. Dispose the 
hearts of all in high stations to adoj)! such 
measures as will preserve public order, 
foster industry, and alleviate distress. May 
their religion flourish, and peace be univer- 
sal. Grant that, so far as may consist with 
human weakness, whatexer is proposed by 
myself or others for the general good may 
be viewed with candour, and that all wise 
and useful measures may be cotulucted to a 
prosperous issue As for me, Tliy scrxai.t, 
grant, O merciful God, that I may not be 
.so engrossed with public anxieties as that 
*1 by Word should become imfrnilful in me, 
oi be so moved by diificulty or opposition 
as not to pursue the nairovv way whuh 
leadeth me to life. And, O most gracious 
Katlici, if, not with '.landing my prc'.cnt de- 
sires and ])urposes, 1 sliould forget '1 hec, 
do not 'riioii forget me, seeing that I entreat 
I'liy ('onstam remembrance and favour only 
for the «ako of our most blessed Advocate 
and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, to whom with 
Thee and the lloly Spirit be glory for ever. 
Amen.— PifiEL. 

PRAYER.-^Private 

Many noble examples have attested how 
this inner life of heaven — combining the 
heroic and the gentle, .softening without 
enfeebling the character, preparing either 
for action or endurance — lias shed its 
power over the outer life of earth. Hovv 
commanding is the attitude of Paul fiom 
the time of his conversion to the truth ! 
What courage he has — encountering 4.he 
I'.picuvean and Stoical philosophers — re- 
vealing the unknowui Ciocl to the multitude 
at Athens -making the false-hearted Felix 
tremble, and almost constraining the pliable 
Agrippa to decision — standing, silvei -haired 
and sohta^, before the bar of Nero— dying 
a martyr for the loved name of Jesus! — 
tliat heroi<sm was bom in the solitude where 
he importunately “besought the Lord,” 
“In Luther’s closet,” says D’Aubigne, 
“ we have the secret of the Reformation.” 
The l\iritans those “men of whom the 
world was not w'orthy ” — to whom w'e owe 
ininiease, but scantily acknowledged, obli- 
gations— how kept they their fldclity? 
Tnicked through wood and wild, the bay- 
ing of the fierce sleiith«houiid breaking 
often upon their sequestered worship— their 
prayer was the talisman W'hich “stopi^ed 
the mouths of lions, and quenched the 
vioiciu’c of fire.” — PuNsiiON. 
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Lord Bo)iiq>brokc once »lcc4 -Lacly 
Huntingdon how she reGouVilcd prayer to 
God for j)ai ticular Idcssings', with absolute 
resimiation to the. divine wdll. “Very 
easily,” answered ier ladyship ; “ just as ^f 
i were to oflev a petition to a monaicib 
of wliose kindness and wisdom 1 had the 
highest opinion. In suok a case, ray lan- 
guage would l]!p'— I wish you to bestow on 
me such or such a favotir ; but ybur majesty 
Luovvs better tliail^ I, how far It w'ould be 
agreeable to you, nr right m itself, to grant 
my de^re. I therefore content myself with 
humbly t-rcseniing my petition, awl leave 
the event of it entirely to you,” — A rvink. 

PRAYER. —A Soldier’s 

O God ! if in the day of battle I fbrgcl 
Tlice, do Thou not forget me. — W yndHAM. 

PRAYER. -SubJects of 

Is everything to be a subject of prayer ? 
('eilainly. So thought Fowell lluxloii even 
of those amusements with W'hich, in holiday 
times, he was wont to brace up mind and 
body for noble labours in the cause of Ciod 
and his country. So thought that (knsitan 
p.Uiiut who n(‘vci w'cnt down to battle till 
lie had gone down to his knees, nor exei 
levelled a rifle that never missed, wilbcnt 
praying foi the soul hevxns about to said 
into eternity. And so speaks I’aiil, when, 
linking peace .nnd piayei logethei, he writes 
— “Re earcful for nothing; but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication, wiih 
thanksgiving, let your icquests be made 
known unto God ; and the peace of God, 
W'hich pas.seih all iindei standing, shall ketp 
your he.arls and minds, through Jesus 
Christ.” — D r. CiuiHKiK. 

PRAYER-BOOK.— The Church of 
England 

It stands in the fspnt rank of all human 
composition. — K. IIai.i.. 

PREACHER.— The Defects of a 

The dcftc’s of a pit ac her arc soon spied. 
Let him be endued with ten viitues, and 
Lave but one fault, that one fault wdll eclipse 
and darken all his virtues and gifts, so evil 
is the woild in these times. — L uthkr. 

PREACHER. — The Descriptive Power 
of a 

The Arabians have a proverb w'hidi says 
— “ He is the best orator who can turn 
men’s ears into eyes.” \\ hitcfield seems lo 
have had a p.:cuiiar fatuhyol doing this. 
He dramatized his subject so thoroughly 
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that it seenied'sto.tnbre' walk before 

your tyes, He uaecl to draw suicH vivid 
picture$ of the thing's he waf, handling, tliat 
his hcurccsrcouM 1}4!cVe actual^ saw 

and beara thehi. On one ocl'asion Lord 
Chestcrheld was amoi^ his heaiers. I'he 
great preaqlier, m^e8cii^)ing the miserable 
condition of an unconverted sinner, Ulus- 
trated the' subject by descriUng a blind 
beggar. The night was dark, and the road 
dangerous. The pjOor mendicant ujus dt- 
suited by Ilia dog near the edge of a prvci- 
ice, and had nothing to aid him in g) 0 ]Mi)g 
is way but Ida sltiff. Vf hitcfiehl so warmed 
with lua subject, and enforced it v Ith such 
graphic power, that the whole auditory was 
kept in breathless silence, as if it snw the 
movements of the poor old man ; and at 
length, when the beggar was about to take 
the fatal step which would have hiiilod him 
down the prccij>icc to certain destruction, 
Loid Chesterfield actually made a rush for- 
ward to save h m, exclaiming — “lie is 
gone 1 he is gone ! ” 'Ibe noble lord had 
Iiecn so entir^ carried aw-iy by the ]>reachcr 
that he forgtjt the whole was a piciu'c. — 
Canon Ryle. 

PREACHER.-'Egect Produced by a 

“Massillon, on hearing other jneachcMs, 
1 have often been much plea'-ed with 
them ; but on heai mg you, I am much dis- 
pleased v\ith 1 a)1>h XIV. 

PREACHER.— A Model 

Would I describe a pieaclnr sucli as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, appro\c, 
and own, 

Paul should himself diiect me. I would 
tiacc 

IJis master-strokes, and draw from his 
design : 

I would express him simple, gi ave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncoriupl, in language plain, 
And plain in manner; dei.ciit, solemn, 
chaste, 

And natural in gesture ; much imjircssM 
Himself, as coiLscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May leel it too ; aifeciionate in lfX)k, 

And tender in add i ess, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

CowpeE. 

PREACHER. — The Properties and Virtues 
of a 

A good preacher should have these pro- 
perties and virtues ’—First, to teach sys- 
tematically ; secondly, he should have a 
ready wit ; thirdly, he should I c eloquent ; 
fourthly, he should have a strong voice ; 
fifihly, a good memoiy ; sixthly, he should 
know V hen to make an end ; sevently, he 
Should be sure of his doctrine ; eighthly, 


he sliould veiiluie and engtigc body and 
blood, wealth and lioudur in ihc Woul ; 
ninthly, he should suifcT himself to be 
mocked and jeered of e\ tn one. - -Lu'i iiLK. 

PREACHER.— A Rule for a 

Keep in mind that excellent rule : 
Never preach a sing'e sermon from which 
an unenlightened heaier might not leant 
the plan of salvation, even thougli he ]it\ei 
afterwards heard another discourse. — 
RiciLMuNa 

PREACHER. — An Unconverted 

In possession of such a man— of one w ho 
has adopted the chinch, as other men ilie 
law, or army, or navy, as a ineie pro.fi;' sioii, 
and goes through tlie loiitmc of Us duties 
with the coldness of an oflicial the pulpit 
seems filled with the ghastly form of a 
skeleton, that in its cold and bony fingera 
ho ds a buiiung lamp. — D k. (Juthkil. 

PREACHING. — Faithful 

Sire, if the w'orld were here addressing 
your Majesty (Louis XIV.), it would nt;t 
say to you — “ Blessed aie lliey that mourn : ’* 
blessed, It would say, the pi nice who ne\tr 
fought lull to conquer ; who has filled the 
uuiieisc with his name ; who, in the com se 
of a long and iloiiiishing reign, hasciij* ycd 
with f line ail iliat men admit c— the great- 
ness ot Ins louquests, the love of his 
pe«>ple, the inagnihceiice of his works, the 
wisdom ol his law.s, the hope of a numci- 
otts piogeny, and who lias now nothing to 
dc^iI<' Imi to keep what he po'‘&esM'8. But, 
Sue, Jesus Christ speaks not as the wv’rltl 
speaks. “Blessed,” sa)s Chiist, not lie 
w'ho enjoys the admiration of the woikl, 
but be who makes prejiaiation for the 
woild to come, who lives in pcmteu^c and 
huimlity, and has possession of the knig- 
d(mi of liea^en— “ Blessed are the poor 1.1 
spiiii ; fortheiisis the kingdom of heaven.** 
— I3i». Massii.lon, 

PREACHING.— First Efforts at 

Rol^ert Hall desiring a license to cum- 
uieiice preaching, he was appointed to 
deliver an address in the vestiy of Broav)- 
mead Chapel from i Tim. iv. 10 . Aittr 
proceeding for a short time, much to ibe 
gratification of his auditory, he suddemy 
aused, and covering his face with his 
ands, exclaimed — “ Oh 1 1 have lost my 
ideas/* and sat down, his hands still hiding 
bis face. The fulure, however, painful as 
it was to his tutors, and humiliating to 
himsdf, w'as such as rather augmented than 
diminished their persuasion of what be 
could accomplish, if once he acquir^ self- 
possession. lie was therefore appointed to 
sp^ again on the same subject, at the 
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same place, the ensuing week. This second 
attempt Was accompianied by a second 
iailure, still more pamfol to witness, and 
still more grievous to |kar. He hastened , 
from the Vestry, ^nd^ retiring to his room, 
eadaimed**-'^ If thra dges not humble me, 
th^ devil must have me t *' Such were the 
early efforts of him whose humility after- 
waias became as' conspicuous as his talenU ; 
and who, for nearly half a century, ex« 
cited nniversal attention and admiration liy 
the splendour of his pulpit eloquence. — 
AltviNfi. 

PRRACHINO.— The Manner of 

I preach as a dying man to dying men. — 
Baxter. 

PREACHING.— Simplicity of Style in 

Simplicity of style, as opposed to the 
aUlhcioL and rhetorical, is essential to 
earnestness ; for who can believe that man 
to l^e intent on saving souls, who seems to 
have laboured in the study only to make 
his sermon as fine as glittering imagery and 
high-sounding diction could render it? 1‘ 
could as soon believe a physician wcic in- 
tent on saving his fellow-creatures from 
death, who, when the plague was swiejnng 
them into the grave, spent his time in 
studying to write his prescriptions in beau- 
tiful characters and classical latinity. — 
J. A. James. 

PREACHING.— The Tone in 

This does much in working upon iht 
people's affections. If a man should make 
love in an ordinary tone, his mii>tress w'uuld 
not regard him ; or should he cry fire in 
an ordinary voice, nobody would come out 
to help him. — S eldkn. 

PRECIPITATION.— The Evil of 

Youth is the peculiar season of precipi- 
tation ; the young man’s motto is — ** Un- 
waid ! ** There is no such eflcctual cure of 
this evil as experience, when a man is made 
to feel the effects of his precipituiion, both 
in body and mind ; and God alone can 
bring a man thus acquainted with himself. 
— K. Cecil. 

PRECOCIOUSNESS— Excites Admira- 
tion. 

While the constant labours and extensive 
researches of eminent men dt^ierve out 
best praise, the premature development of 
genius excites Ix/lh our admiration and 
astonishment. To see juvenile years graced 
with ail the beauties of science and learning, 
strikes the mind as a singular phenomenon. 
Whi ihci all human sou£ be eqpal, so that 
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their powers are only expanded or re- 
strains according to corporeal oi^aniza- 
tion, or whether they are different in their 
own nature, may, peibaps, be a matter of 
much controversy. It is evident, however, 
that what has cost many the labour of 
years, has been almost the first thoughts 
of others possessed of an early and fruithil 
genius.— B cck. 

PRBCOCIOUSNESS.- A Remarkable 
Instance of 

A child, six years of age, being intio- 
duced into company for his extraoidinniy 
abihlies, uas asked by a dignified cleig)- 
man — “ where God was ? ” with the proffer 
of an orange. “Tell me,” rcpli^ the 
boy, “ where We is not, and I will give you 
two.”— Buck. 

PREDESTINATION.— Talkers on 

They that talk nothing but predestination, 
and w'ill not proi eetl in the way of heaven 
till they be satisfied on that point, do as a 
man that would not come to London, unless 
al his first step he might set his foot upon 
the top of St. Pdurs.— Sl'LDEN. 

PRE-EM I N EN CE .— Fancied 

In the mass of human affairs there is 
nothing so vain and transitory as the fancied 
pie-emmence uhich depends on populai 
opinion, without a solid foundation to sup- 
port it. — T acitus. 

PREFACE.— A Good 

A good preface is as essential to put the 
reader into good humour, as a good pio- 
loguc is to a play, or a fine sympheny is to 
an opera, containing something analogous 
to the W'ork itself ; so that we may feel its 
want as a desire not elsewhere to be grati- 
fied. The Itabans call the preface — L<i 
salm del Itbra — the sauce of the book ; 
and, if well-seasoned, it creates an appetite 
in the reader to devour the book itself. — 
!. Disraeli. ^ 

PREFERMENT— Going by Favour. 

When preferment goes more by fevotlr 
than by merit, the rejected have more 
honour than the elected. — D r. Fuller. 

PREFERMENT.- -The Ministry in 
Relation to 

They that enter the ministry for prefer- 
ment, are like Judas that looked after the 
bag — Seldln. 

PREFERMENT.— A Difficult Way to 

They that would come to preferment by 
pride, arc like those who would ascend 
stairs on horseback.— FbLTH AM. 
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PRBJUD1CB-«^UI not bo Coiyvlnoed/ 

A gentleman tme dav stoutly as^ert^ 
ing that there were no goId-ftekU ext^ept 
in Mexico and Peru. A nugget, dyg up 
.in California, was presented to him as evt-> 
dence against his positive assertion. He 
Vas not in the least disconcerted. This 
metal, sir, is, I own, extremely like gold ; 
and you tell me that it passes as such in 
the market, having hecn dedlbred iby the 
assayers to be indistingpishaUie ton the 
precious metal. All this T wjll not 
piUe. Nevertheless, the metal Is not gold, 
.Wt auruminium; it cannot ^old* ^ 
cau^e gold comes only from nlpKico aud 
Peru.” Ttt vain was he infotmed that the 
geological formation was similar in Cali^ 
forma and Peru, and the metals similar ^ 
he had fixed in his mind the conclusion 
that gold existed only in Mexico and Peru ; 
this was a law of Natttte— hjb.,dwd no rea- 
sons to give why it should be so ; but such 
had been the admitted fact lor mnny years, 
and from it lie could not swerve —Lew ts. 

PREJUDICE — Fond of Extreme!. 

Prejudice is eilii^er a good lover or a gb<id 
hater. It cannot walk far in the middle 
path, and take What is good and deiightful 
from either side ; generally, i*s residence is 
found on onfe of the extreme sides. In 
rellfion, it % frequ^^ntly found in extSreme 
and witheru^ unbelief, or mej^tremesrtper*^ 
stilion and mnaticism. It is^either befieV** 
ing nothing that is good, or believing eVety* ^ 
thing that is weak ami sUlr. In politics, ft j 
is either absolute stbnd-stili, or wild rev^>mt> { 
(iun, tyranny, or lawlessness. So with the ! 
arts of life and the various branches pf 
knowledge ; they are either despised alto- 
gether, or carried to an unwoAUBUble ex- 
treme. —T. Hughes. f, ■ ' 

PRBJUDICB^Misfnken. ’ 

Prejudice may be compared to a piwly 
morning in Octyber. A f<*^ to 

eminence, and he sees ou tub summit 6f 
k peigTibouiing hill a figure of gfgaiftic 
' ture, for such the impertect jmeo^m tUroiigli 
‘ which he is seen ^yould make Oppeir^t 
he goes forward a few steps, and ti^e ngtve 
advances towards him ; fats $120*^5008 as' 
they approach ;jthey draw still nearer, atfd 
* the extioordinary appearanpe is gradually 
but sensibly dinUnishin|*. At they 
meet, and perhaps the man that 1 bed taU^ 
for a Utrmster proves to be my owit brother 1 
-—Dr. Price. , ' ’ 

PREJUDICE.— The strength . * 

Wllen the judgmenPa week o 'I 
The* prejudice is etrong.>--<0'HARiL 




PREJUDICES -^Dangwua ^ 

Some of the darkest ahdmost dat genms 
prejudices of man arise from the mod 
houonrahle pnaqples of the mind, When 
prejudices ave caught up from bad passrons, 
the worst of men feel mtervaU of remorse, 
to soften and diS]>erBe them , but when ihey 
Biis*^ from a generous though mittaken 
source, they hugged closer to the 
Imsom, amd the kindest and most comp 
sumate natures a pleasure in fostering 
a blind and u^ym^ resentment —L or t> 
Lrskixr 

PREJUDlCEf —the Rule of 

PfQttdices rule the sttignr — Voitatrr 
PREEORlI^iOR,— A OoMeh 

A poor woman undersiandihg dihat 
Gold^uh hod studied phVsic. m hearing 
of his humanity, i^oiieited him ip a leltOr 
to send her something foe her hushgod who 
had lost Ins appetite, an 1 was nbduped to a 
inc>>t mcluicholy stole The good nainred 
p(H.t woited on hei lUstonUyt and, after 
so ne discourse with jbiis patiwtt, found him 
sinking ui vmlne^ and poyeify. The 
doctor told him. thcy'Sskpi^ heaf fiom him 
in an hour, when be would send tneqi somt 
pills which he belueved would prove 
efhcaciuus He immediately went home, 
and puR^ guineas tnio a chip iK>x, tyidi 
iim iod^iRg Ihlwl 1 hfise must be used 
as necessities reipuic , be paMepi^ahd of 
good bftet ” He sent hi8 eervantlvith thw 
ptescyjpiQin to the comMl«E mourner, 
leho l&nd It contaip^ a eptpenor remedy 
tn anything Galen ol hts ttktie opuld adtm- 
nv^tet;— A rViniu 

PRB8EI«ti's^];he Beat 

The three ‘soiw of ap Eistern lady Wtre 
invited to fujratsk hee wilhsm expression of 
then love, before Ae went i long johmey 
One biought a Inarble tablet with the 
senpuod of her fftme , another pras^tod 
her with 4 rich gavUipd oI rTii;iUAt flowm ; 

% ijMid entered w ^ie«cnco, ^nd thnU 
I have 

martdk sabict fior fts^anr hOstri^, mi t 
haven hyatli hem nanm is eiaMiNi& 
here your mcmoiR iR pitcious, m tma 
heart fell ofaJIbotiou will fioflow you vvhere- 
bver you traveV ann remam with yoiLwheto* 
ever ytni repoae^'VARViNE. 

VjRE$EET.i*-Ei:doy the 

Our advantage*! fly away 

Gather flowers whil^ ye may — OViP 

the Sport of the 

, . Man,^]ivmg, fec’ng m"*’! the casyi*T|WMft 
is the i\ep*JflHiasreiiilg puticnt -^StflnUEu. 
« 4SI- 
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PRESENTIMENTS.—The Importance of 

All prescntiiDcnts, if they are confimiwl 
l>y the event, give man a higher idea of 
himself, wheilicr it he that, feeling a tender 
sensibdily of mind, he may helieve himself 
to have a ceitain relation to the far distant, 
or that he is acute enough to perceive 
necessary but still uncertain associations. 
— G('J:iiik. 

PRESENTIMENTS.— Vague 

Jf the celestials daily fly 

\\ It 1 messages on missions high, 

And float, our masts and turrets nigh, 

Co wer-sing on lica veil’s great intents ; 
What wonder hints of coming things, 
Whereto man’s hope and yearning clings, 
should drop like leathers from their wings 

And give n vague presentiments ? 

iNGLLOW. 

PRESS.— The Agency of the 

The mightiest agency of modern times, 
in cl issL initiating either good or evd, is 
unrpiesjoiiably the press. It has long been 
the lival of the pulpit, and is now, lu the 
wide rmigc of iis influence, far ahead of it. 
T'lie tune was when it was otherwise, 
before the discovery of piintiiig, society was 
almost dependent on oral instruction. Men 
learned neaily evorytlimg that ihc*y did 
learn ftom the oiator in the forum, lioni 
the philosojdier in the schools, or from the 
preacher in the churcji. but the {ircss, for 
the last three ceiituiics, has occu[)icd much 
ol the ground that once l)elongc\l exclusively 
to the oral iii;»truotcn‘ ; and with vast inulli- 
luduA in our day it is made the chief, il not 
the sole teacher. Like a never-failmg ioun- 
tain, it is sending forih its publicaiioiis of 
every possible vaiictyof character, as iiume> 
rous as the dew-drops from the womb of the 
morning, all of which are exerting an in- 
llueiicc lor good or evil on the mas^^es with 
whoiii they come iu coataet. — T, I*£akson. 

PRESS. — A Free and Independent 

Nothing adds so much to tlie glory of a 
country as a free and independent press, 
which faithfully recoids all vicissitudes of 
politics and power ; notices the moral and 
ph)sical career of nations ; records all acci> 
dents by flood and field ; aids the cause 
and dissemmatloii of knowledge ; and while 
it amuses, also instructs. With such maii^- 
fest advantages, who is there that will neg- 
lect an object so w'orthy of regard ? — Dk. 
Johnson. 

s 

PRESS. — London** Indebtedneai to the 

London owes much to its press ; as, much 
to its press as to ,it5 being the s^t oi 
government and law. Its parliaments and 
tribunals give it on influence over the pro- 
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vincc.s; but without the press how would 
its deeUi ns be known or received? No 
man can have travelled in litis country 
without feeling that the exalted position of 
the nictri/polis of England is mainly attri- 
butable to the press. It is by the press 
that the w hole kingdom feels the pulse of 
the capital : it is thus the tone is given, the 
key-note sounded, our public virtue stimu- 
lated, ami our national emotions awakened 
and nourished. — B. Disraeli. 

PRESS. — The Power of the 

• 

Mightiest of the mighty means, 

On winch the atm ol progicss Jeans, 
Man’s noblest misdou to advance. 

Ills woes as-»viage, his weal eiihauce, 

His rights enfuicc, his wrongs rtdresa,- 
Mightiest of mighty is the press. 

liUWRING, 

Tlie press is not only fiec, it is powerful. 
That powxT is ours. It is the proudest that 
mall can enjoy. It was not granted by 
m mau'hs, it w.is not gained for us by 
jnstocratics ; but u sprang from the people, 
and, with an iiniiiortaJ instinct, it has alwM )4 
woikcd fertile people. — B. UiSRALLl. 

PRESUMPTION.— The Advance of 

Every presumption is properly an en- 
cnuchuicia, and all eiitroachmcnl carriesT 
in it still a further and a furtlier invasion 
upon the peison encroached ui>on. It 
enters into tiie soul as a gaiigieiie does 
into the body, which spicads as well as 
infects, and with a running progress 
carries a venom and a contagion over all 
the members. Bre-aimptiun never stops in 
its UiM attempt. If Qesar comc» once to 
pass the Rubicon, he wnJl be sure to march 
furtlier on, even till he enters the very 
bowels of Home, and break open the 
Capitol itself. He that wades so lar as to 
w'cl and foul himself, cares not how much 
he trashes further. —Dr. Sow ih. 

PRESUMPTION— a Disease. 

Prcsunij.tion is oar natural and original 
disease,— .Mon taigne. 

PRESUMPTION.— The Impious Daring of 

He that presumes, steps into the throiA 
of God.— Dr. bouiii. 

PRETENCE. — The Noise and Show of 

How is the world deceived by noLse and 
show ! 

Alas, how different to pretend and knc.w I 
Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs 
loud ; 

Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak, and 
proud : 
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While like some nobler stream true know- 
ledge glides 

Silently strong, and its deep bottom hides. 

A. liliX. 

PRETENCES.- The Extent of 

Pretences go a great way with men that 
take fair words and magisterial looks for 
current payment. — L'Es i range. 

PRETEXTS— not Wanting. 

Pretexts are not wanting when one w ishes 
a ihing.— G oldoni. 

PREVENTION— Better than Cure. 

Who would not give a trifle to t»revciit 
What he would give a thou.sand worlds to 
cure? Dr. 1C. Young. 

PRIDE— Allowed. 

Pride may be allowed to this or that 
degree, else a man cannot kec]) up his dig- 
nity. — Skldk.n. 

PRIDE. — The Character of 

All pride is abject and mean.— Dk. 
lolINSON. 

PRIDE. — Complaining of 

If we bad no pride, we should not com- 
plain of that of others, — L a Uociiei or- 

CAULD. 

PRIDE — in Connection with Dress. 

Hark I the ru.stle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costliness 1 
Here comes one who.se check would flusli, 
Lut to have her garment brush 
’Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the WTary ’broideny in, 

Bending backwanl from her toil, 

Lest her tears the silk might soil. 

And in midnight’s chill and inuik 
Stitched her life into the work. 

Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’.s-case and forget-me-not, 

Satirizing her despair 
With the emblems wo\entherCt 
Little doth thd* weary heed 
Of the heart-break in the brede ; 

A hyena by her side 

Skulks, down-looking — it is Pride. 

J. K. Loweli.. 

PRIDE. — Defned. 

It is the great master-sin of the human 
heart.— J. II. Kvans. 


Pride signifies such an exalted idea of 
ourselves as leads to self-esteem, and to 
contempt of others. Xt is .self-admiration, 
Bclf-doating.— J. A. James 


PRIDE.— The Depth of 

Deep is the sea, and deep is In. 11, but Pride 
niincth deeper ; 

It is coiled as a poksonous wo»m about the 
foun(Uition.s of the soul ; 

If thou expose it in Lliv motive i, and track 
it in th> spiings of tliought, 
Coinplicent in its ow.r detection, it will 
seem indignant virtue ; 

Smoothly it will graiulate thy skill, O 
subtle anatomist of self ! 

And spurn at its very being, while it nest- 
lelh the deeper in thy bosom. — Tupper, 

PRIDE — Disappointed. 

Nothing can be gi t, but much may be 
lost, by triumphing before a battle. When 
t luiiles V. in varied France, he lost his 
j:cner«ils and a great part of his army by 
( inline and disease ; and returned baffled 
and thoroughly mortified from an enterprise 
w hicb he began with such confidence of its 
liapjiy issue, that he desired Paul Jovius, 
il.e iiislori.'rn, to make a large provision ol 
piper siifTiLient to record the victories which 
lie was going to acquiie.— Bp. llORNE. 

PRIDE — to be Dreaded. 

'Phe ]uide of no person in a flourishing 
condition is more justly to be dreaded than 
that of him who is mean and cringing under 
a doubtful and unprosperous fortune. — 
Burke. 

PRIDE. — The Extremes of 

Diogenes, being at Olympia, saw at the 
celebrated festival some young men of 
Rhodes, arrayed mo.st magnificently. 
Smiling, he exclaimed — "This is pride,’* 
Aftenvards meeting >vith some Lacedai- 
inoni.'ins in a mean and sordid dress, he 
said — “And this is also pride.” — Arvinf. 

PRIDE. — The Fatal Influence uf 

I have been more and more convinced, 
the more I think of it, that, in general, 
pride is at the bottom of all great mistakc.s 
All the other passions do occasional good ; 
but whenever pride puts in i/s w'Oixl, every- 
thing goes wTong ; and what it might really 
be desirable to do, quietly and innocencly, 
it is mortally dangerous to do proudly. — 
Kuskin. 

PRIDE. — An Honest 

When the cause is last, 

An honest pride may be indulged . 

Sophocles. 

PRIDE.— A Judicious Use of 

In beginning the world, if ytru don’t wish 
to get chafed at everj’ turn, fold up your 
pride carefullv, put it under lock and key, 
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only let it ont to siir on {^rand occasions. 
Pi-i# is a garment all stiif brocade outside 
-r^ali grating sackcloth on the side next to 
the skin. J£ven kings do not wear the 
daltnaticum except at a coronation. — 
Lytton . 

PRIDE.-^The Obstinacy of 

Pride never listens to the voice of reason, 
nature, or religion. — Na]HH.kun I. 

PRIDE.— The Poverty of 

Mark yonder pomp of co.stly fashion, 
Hound the wealthy bn.ie ; 

But when compared with real passion, 
Pour is all that pride,- - 

W'hat are their showy treasures? 

What are their noisy pleasures ? 

'I'he gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art — 
The polish’d jewel’s bla/e 
May draw the wHHid’rim* ga/e, 

But never, never can come iieai the worthy 
heart. K. Bi'KNS. 


PRIDE— a Radical Evil. 

It is not only a most hateful evil ; But it 
is a radical evil. As all other lusts are 
found lodging in it ; so they arc found 
springing Iroui it. It is a foul Bprosy in 
the luce of morality; and a hurt fill worm 
gnawing at the lool of humility.— W. 
ShCKER. 


PRIDE. — Secret Arts to Profess 

Some there arc w'ho affect such a kin»l of 
careless behaviour as, if >ou did not know 
the secret arts they have to profess their 
pride and sumptuositics in banquets, edi- 
fices, their ebiklrcn’s breeding, the s])len- 
dour of their letiuue, and their luriiiture, 
you would imagine them swoin enemies of 
so much vanity. — D kexelius. 


PRIDE. — The only Way to Humble 

You may strip man bare of every earthly 
jxissession ; you may leave him like a leaf- 
less trunk, ora disiiianlled wreck ; you may 
liereave him ot all that is he>d dear. Af- 
fection may weep over him ; aiuhority may 
commanil ; agony may lacerate ; poverty 
may presn Inn ti) the dust. To all these 
the law of Clod may add its terro's; amt 
the dread of an umlo.ie elcniiiy, of a lost 
soul, or a forfeited heaven, may complete 
die climax of woci but all will not sulTice 
to humble man. To Chiist he must come 
-atjast to learn to be meek and lowly. — 
'fwEEDIE. 


PRIDE.— Willing 

All pride is willing pride. — SiiAK- 

ftyEAKK. 
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PRIEST. — The Graces of a 

Give me the priest, the graces shall pos- 
sess 

Of an ambassador, — the just address ; 

A father’s tenderness, — shepherd^s care ; 
A leailer’s courage, which ^e cross can 
bear; 

A ruler’s awe, — a watchman’s wakeful eyej 
A pilot’s skill, the helm in stonnS to ply ; 
'riic fisher’s patience, and a labouring toil, 

A guitle’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A uaclier's knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 

Bi\ Ken. 

PRIEST. — The Practice of a 

IJis pleaching much, but mon; his patience 
w I ought, — 

A living sermon of the truths he taught — 
for this by rulci. sevcie his life he ••q i.ire I, 

1 hat all might sec the doctrines win Ji lie 
heard : 

For priests, he said, are patterns for the 
rest, — 

The gold of heaven who bear the God im- 
pressed ; 

But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
'J'lic Siivereign’s image is no longer seni. 

CllAUt'ER. 

PRIEST.— An Unfaithful 

He sold 

I'he sacred truth to him who most w'oiild 
give 

Of titles, benefices, honours, names; 

For this beira)c<l his Master; and for this 
Made merchandise of immortal souls 
(. oinmitled to his care. 

« «r * « * 

Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man ! 

Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb 1 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp I 
Leper in saintly garb ! assassin masked 
In virtue’s robe I vile hypocrite accursed ! 

1 strive in vain to set his evil forth ! 

The words tliat should sufficiently accurse 
And execrate such reprobate, had need 
Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell ! 

R. POLLOK. 

PRIESTHOOD.— The VenerableneM 
of the 

The priesthood hath, in all nation.s and 
all religions, been held highly venerable. — 
bP. Aitekburv. 

PRIESTHOOD.— The Veature of the 

The vesture of that older priesthood is 
with us an adornment of the heart ; and 
tile glory of them that are chief in nriest- 
hoixl IS to us no longer commended oy the 
beauty of vestments, but by a splendour 
that i*> of the '.ouk — Sr. Grlguky. 
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PR1MR08B.*-An Early 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when ‘young Spring first question’d 
Wintef*s sway, 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw' 

To mark the victory. 

Til this low vale, the promise of the year. 
Serene thou open’st to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. — H. K. White. 

PRIMROSE. — ^The Song of the 

Near to a prattling stream, 

( )r under tlie hedge-row trees, 

1 bask in the sun’s glad beam, 

And list to the passing biee/e. 

When the village school is o’er. 

And the happy children fiee, 

Gladly they seek to explore 

Haunts that are perfumed by me. 

R. rATrtHftO.N 

PRINCE. — The Example of a 
The example, alone, of a vicious jirince 
will corrupt an age ; but that of a good oi.e 
will not reform it. — D ean Swift. 

PRINCE. — The Protection of a 

'Ihe best protection that a prince can 
have is nut to be hated by his subjects ; for 
your fortresses will not sa\e y<ju if the 
people hold you in detestation : no sooner 
are they in arms than strangers will innke 
their appearance and support them. — M ac- 
ClilAVEl.LI. 

PRINCES.— The Favour of 

The favour of princes does not preclude 
the existence of merit, and yet aoes not 
prove it to exist.— L a Bruyere. 

PRINCES. — Heaven'a Care for 
Let the bold conspirator beware. 

Fur Heaven makes princes its peculiar 
care. ^ Dryden. 

PRINCES.— The Will of 
The will of princes is sometimes foiled ; 
it depends upon events, and waits their 
i&>uc. — Napoleon 1. 

PRINCIPLE— Defined. 

Princip’e is a pa«5.sion for truth. — II a 2- 
Lirr. 


PRINCIPLE.— The Thinking 

1 cannot conceive m m without t1 c think- 
ing principle ; tliat would be a stone or a 
brute. — Pascal. 

PRINCIPLES.— Change Denied to 
'J'bp change we personally experience 
from time to time, w^e obstinately deny to 
our principlc.s. — ^ZlMMERMAN. 

PRINCIPLES.— Charged with 

No man ought to be charged with prin- 
ciples he disowns, iinle.s& his practice con- 
tradicts his professions. — Dean Swift. 

PRINCIPLES. — The MomenlouBneu of 

ITie principles that are now implanted in 
thy bosjm will giow', and one clay reach 
matuiity, .and in that maturity thou w'ilt find 
thy heaven or thy hell. Nothing so mo- 
mentous as ]>rinciples. As sure a.s Aug- 
ust shows the work of the farmer, so suie 
thy futurity will show’ the principles thou 
art cultivaiing now. — D r. Thomas. 

PRINCIPLES. — The Steadfastness of 
IVinciples, like troops of the line, are 
undisturbed, and stand fast. — RiclITEK. 

PRINT.— One’s Name in 

’Tih pleasant, sure, to .see one's name in 
])rint ; 

A book's a book, although there’s nothing 
in’i. Byron. 

PRINTING.— The Accuracy of 

h appears by a calculation made by the 
printers of St»*cvcns ’sedition of Sliakspcare, 
that every octavo ))age of that work, lest 
and notes contains two thousand six 
liundrtd and eighty Histinet pieces of metal ; 
w'hich in a sheet amount to foity-lWo thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty— the mi.s- 
placing of any one of which would inevi- 
tably cause a blunder! With this curious 
fact before u^, the .accurate state of our 
printing, in general, is to be admired ; and 
errata ought more freely to be pardoned 
than tlie fastidious minuteness of the insect 
eye of certain critics have allowed. — 1. 
Disraeli. 

PRINTING.— The Benefits of 

Philosophy, once preserved among a 
chosen few, with the Selfishness of an 
Alexander who reprim.Taded Aristotle for 
divulging tlie secrets of science, has now 
ditfuied its infhieiice on the mean .as well as 
the gicat, the gay and the fair as well as the 
severe and the stiuiious, the meidiaiit nivl 
the manufnctujer as wv 11 as Ihe coniein|)la- 
th'c pro'e-isor, — D r. Km>x. 
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PRINTING— Helpful to the Orator. 

Printing makes the onilur liimself more 
than an orator. It catclics up his dying 
words, and breathes into them the breath 
of life. It is the spcaking-gsillery through 
which the orator thunders in the car of 
ages. He leans from the tomI> over the 
cradle of rising generations. — M rs. Bal- 
four. 

PRINTING.— Ideas Circulated by 

It gives wings to human ideas, and cir- 
cidates them over every portion of the 
kiKjwn and habitable globe. — D. O’CoN- 
N i LL. 

PRISON.— A 

Young Crime’s finishing school.— Mrs. 
Um.uour. 

PRISON. — Denouncement of a 
And this place our forefailicrs made foi 
man ! 

1'liis ts the process of our love and wisdom 
'I'o each puoi brother W'ho offtiuN against 
us — 

Most innocent, perhaps - and w hat if guilty? 
Is this the only cure? MckiIuI (h»d 1 
J’^ach j)oic .and* naliii d outlet slin\dlel up 
l»y ignorinco and paicliing pm city, 

Ills eneigics loll back U[)oii his heart, 

And stagnate and corrujit, till, changed to 
poi.son, 

They break on him like a loathsome plague- 
spot! S. T. C'OLKRIDC'.L, 

PRISON.— The Worst 

The worst prison is not of stone. It is of 
a throbbing heart, outraged by an infamous 
liie.— II. W. Bri-CHLR. * 

PRISONERS.— The Life of 

So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
laugh 

At gililcd bmtei flies ; and heat poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and v.cM talk with 
them too ; 

V lio loses and who win-*, who ’s in, who ’s 
out, 

In a wall’d prison packs and sets of great 
ones, 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. 

SUAKSPKARE. 

PROBABLE. — Arguments for the 

Tliat is accounted probal)le which has 
belter arguments producibb' for it than can 
be brought against it. — 1 )k. South. 

PROCRASTINATION.— The Evil of 
'rite man that procrastinates struggles 
e\cr with ru.u. — II lsi<»d. 


PROCRASTINATION.— The Folly of 

Dare to be w'ise> and now 
Begin. The man who has ii in his power 
To practise virtue and jtrolracfs the hour; 
Waits like the tlow'ii, to sec the brook run 
low^, 

Which careless flows, and will for ever 
flow. Horace. 

PROCRASTINATION.— General 

All promise is jJoor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage. 

At thiity man suspects Idniself a fool, 
Know.s it at forty, and refoinis his plan ; 

At fifty chides In*, infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimi'y of thought 
Resolves ami re-resolves— then d'es the 
same. 

In human hcaiU wliat bolder thought can 
rise 

Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn ? 

Where is to-morrow ?— in another w'orld. 
Ami yet on this perhaps., this peiadveniiuc 
(InfanioU'* for lies), ns on a rock of adcunant, 
We l)udd our moimlain hopes, spin our 
eternal schemes, 

And, big with lilc’s futurilies, c\idre. 

Dr. K. Younc, 

PRODIGAL.- The Desperation of the 
When the dreams of grealncis arc o\cr, 
.and the riot of phassme has ceastd, the 
cliange to want anddegiad.xtion is often too 
suildcn, and always too gie.il, to be borne 
W'iih cqu.iniinity. In the cailier moinculs 
of dcspeiaiion, it is not uncommon to see 
the i>rodigal betake himself for refuge fiom 
the load of humiliation and despair, to 
poison> the pistol, or the h.a]ler. Among 
tliosc w^ho become .suicides, in the posses- 
sion of llicir rea.son, a more numerous list 
is nowhere lound than that which is coiil- 
posed of ruined prodigals. — D r. Dwioht. 

PRODIGALITY. — The Expensiveness of 

This is a vice loo 'brave and costly to be 
kept and maintaiiied at any easy rate ; it 
must have large pensions, and be fed with 
Imtli hands, though the man who feeds it 
s'arve for hks pains.— D r. South. 

PRODIGALITY.— Various Forms of 

It is a profound error to conclude that 
prodigality relates to wealth only. It has. 
various forms. There is the prodigality of 
mental endowments, of personal health, 
and of golden opporimiilics. — Ii, Davils. 

PROFANENESS.— The Awful Character 
of 

Profaneness is an awful vice. I ask — 
Whose name is it you so lightly use ? The 
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name of God I Have you ever pondered 
its meaning ? Have you ever thought what 
it is that you mingle thus with your passion 
and your wit ? It is the name of Him whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain. — 
Chapin. 

PROFESSION.— The Abuse of our 

He that abuses his own profession will 
not patiently bear uith anyone else who 
does so. Anil this is one of our most subtle 
operations of self-love ; for when we abuse 
our own profession we tacitly except our- 
selves ; but when another abuses it, we aic 
far from being cei tain that this is the case. 
— COLTOK. • 

PROFESSION.— A Formal 

Painted fire needs no fuel ; a dcarl, for- 
mal profession is very easily kept up — 
M ANTON. 

PROFESSION.— Religious 

Religious profession was, at first, a con- 
flict— a sacrifice : now it is become a trade. 
— R. Ckcil. 

PROFESSION.— A Second 

A scc<'nd profession seldom succeeds ; 
noi I)ccause a man may not in ikc himself 
fully equal to its duties, but because the 
world will not readily believe he is so. I'he 
world argues thus : — He that hns failed in 
his first profession, to which he dedicated 
the morning of his life and the spring-time 
of his exertions, is not the most likely to 
master a second. — Coi.ton, 

PROFESSORS. — Sectarian 

Like those indiNiduals whose bodies arc 
non-conduciors, and who can stop an electric 
circuit after it has travelled through a mile 
of other men, sect.xriaii professors are so 
positively charged with tlieir own peculi- 
affities, that the influence which has been 
transmitted through consenting myriads, 
stops shoit as soon as it reaches them. — > 
Dr. J. Hamilton. * 

PROFIT— Sought for by All, 

All that w'e see men so very serious and 
industrious about, which we call business^; 
that which they trudge for in the streets, 
which they work or wait for in the shops, 
which they meet and crowd for in the ex- 
change, which they sue for in the hall and 
solicit for at the court, which they plough 
and dig for, which they march and fight for 
in the field, which they travel for on land, 
and sail for among rocks and storms on the 
sea, which they plod for in the closet and 
dispute for in the schools (yea, may we not 
odd, which they frequently pray for and 


preach for in the church !)— what is it but 
profit? Is it not this, apparently, for 
which men so eagerly contest and quarrel, 
so bitterly envy and emulate, so fiercely 
clamour and inveigh, so cunningly su}>plant 
and undermine one another, which stufleth 
their hearts with mutual hatred and spite, 
which tippeth their tongues with slander 
and reproach, which embrueth their hands 
with blood and slaughter ; for which they 
expose their lives and limbs to danger, for 
w'hich they lu.dergo grievous toils and 
drudgeries, for which they fill tjieir minds 
w'ilh cares, and pierce tlieir hearts with 
sorrows ; to which they sacrifice their 
present case and content — yea, to wliich, 
commonly, they prostitute their honour and 
their conscience ? — Dr. Harrow. 

PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 

The two common shrines to which most 
men offer up the application of their 
thoughts and their lives, are profit and 
pleasure ; and by their devotions to either 
of these, they arc vulgarly distinguished 
into two sects, and arc called busy or idle 
men ; whether these words differ in mean- 
ing, or only in sound, 1 know very well 
may be disputed, and with appearance 
enough ; since the covetous man takes 
as much pleasure in his gains as tlie 
voluptuous in his luxury, and would not 
pursue his business unless he were pleased 
^ith it, upon the last account of what he 
most wi^lles and desires ; nor would care 
for the increase of his fortunes, unless he 
thereby proposed that of his pleasures too, 
in one kind or other ; so that pleasure may 
be said to be his end, whether he will allow 
to find it in his pursuit or no. — S ir W. 
Tlmi‘le. 

PROFLIGACY— Deplored. 

To burn away, in mad waste, the divine 
aromas and plainly celestial elements from 
our existence to diange our “ holy of 
holies ” into a place of riot ; — to make the 
soul itself hard, impious, b.irren ! — 
Carlyle. 

PROFLIGATE.— A Sad Belief respecting 
the 

When I see a young profligate squander- 
ing his fortune in bagnios, or at the gaming- 
table, 1 cannot help looking on him as 
hastening his own death, and in a manno; 
digging his own grave. — G oldsmith. 

PROGENY.— Intellectual 

Oir achievements and our productions 
are cur intellectual progeny, and he M^ho 
is engaged in providing that these immortal 
children of his mind shall inherit fame, is 
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fax niore nobly occupied than he who is 
imliist ious in order that the pcr>shable 
chii<licn of his body should inherit wealth. 
— Colton. 

PROGRESS.— The Motion of 

It is not, on the one hand, a mere oscil 
latory motion, although it lias sometimes 
this aspect. It is a pendulum which at last 
breaks the sides, of the clock that confined 
it Nor IS it exactly ciicular, like that of 
a wheel, although it has often thi'^ asjiect 
also.* The wheel at last lescmbles a mo- 
mentary circle produced by a stone or rock 
in an advancing stream. Nor is it distinct, 
on-rushing, without any let or hindrance, 
like that of a ii\cr betw'een evtn and 
polished cliffs. It is one motion com- 
poundcil of many. -G. Gii.fillan. 

PROGRESS. - -The Revolutionary 
Character of 

Theie is nothing so levoUitionaiy, be 
cause iheie is nothing so unnalutal or con- 
vulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things tixed, when all the w’crld is, by the 
very nature of Us ci cation, in ctcnul pio- 
gress ; and the cause of all the evils m the 
woild may be tiaccd to lliat luUiral, but 
most deadly ciioi ol human indolence and 
corruption- tliat oui business is to picsene 
and not ini]>iove. It is the nini ol all 
alike- -individuals, schooks, and nations. -- 
])R, Arnoi I). 

PROGRESSION— Universal. 

rrogrcssion is the order of all that we 
see in the woild-- the characici istic of every 
cieated thing. 'Take the lowest form of 
this -the metal in Its oic. la ok at those 
crystals that cir n]'*'n the ropp^i or the 
silvn oic ; they aic jii^t the striving of 
that substance to icadi the next grade of 
cscvllence tbc vegetable pioduct. If we 
nun to tbc flower, the Dee, and the Dun, 
as foi instance the sensitive plant, we hnd 
vegetable pre^'CiUing the foreshadow and 
stnving alter animal life. And if we go lo 
animal life, we lind some eiealures trcailing 
upon the veiy heels of man, and striving 
to reach his dignity and gloiy. And whm 
we come to man, is all this to be arrested ? 
Is to be an exception and an anomaly 
• in the noblest analogies of the universe? 
Is he lo be a pelriku tion No! We 
know' and feel that, from In iiig mortal here, 
be sh.dl be imnnutal heieafter. — CUM- 
MiNt;, 

PROJECTORS.— The Reward of 

Pioj^clors in a stale are generally re- 
vvnrtled above their descits; projcctois in 
the reiiubbc oi Iclteis, never : if wrong, 
4O4 


every inferior dunce thinks himself entitled 
lo laugh at their disappointment ; if right, 
men of superior talents think their honour 
engaged to oppose, since every new disco- 
very is a tacit diminution of their own 
pre-eminence. — G oldsmith. 

PROMISE — must Issue in Performance. 

When you have promised to do any good 
office, the right of the thing promised hath, 
licfore the God of I'nith, passed over from 
you to another; consequently, you will 
esteem yourself obliged to stand to the per- 
foimance of your word, though it may be to 
your own predjudicc. — Venn. 

PROMISE. —The Rainbow of 

It is a dark and cloudy day for you. A 
s^onn has burst iijion you ; but you remem- 
ber how, after the storm, the bow i> set 111 
the cloud for all who wmII look above to the 
Hand that smites them. The storm has 
come ; and now we must look up, apd 
wait, and watch, in piayer and faith, foi 
the niinbow of promise and comfort. — 
C'HARi 1 SWOKIII. 

PROMISES.— Profuse in 

The man who is wantonly profuse of his 
promise's, ought to sink Ins cicdil as much 
as a tiadcsman w'ould, by utteiing a great 
number o( pioinissoiy notes, payable at a 
distant day. The tnie-^t loneliision m both 
cases IS, that neither intend, or wall lie able 
to pay. And as the latter most probably 
intends to cheat you of your money, .so the 
former at least des’gns to che.at you of your 
thanks.— FihLDi Ml. 

PROMISES— Quickly Broke. 

Words and promises, that yoke 
'1 i.t ctmquoioi, are quickly bioke ; 

Like .Samson’s cuffs, though by his own 
Direction and advice put on. — S. IUitler. 

PRONUNCIATION.— Over-studied 

In cases of over-studied pronuncialion 
there is iiisensibiluy, hi si, in the person’s 
thinking more of himself than what he is 
saying ; and, sceonilly, in his not having 
musical fineness of ear enough to feel that 
liis talking is uneasy and strained. — 
Ruskin. 

PROOF.- Ocular 

Give me the ocular proof ; — 
Make me see’t ; or at the least, so prove it, 
I’hat the probalinn Inar no hinge, noi loop, 
To hang a doubt uinm. — SiiAKSPEAitE.* 

PROOFS — by Reasoning. 

In the eyes of a wise judge, proofs by 
reasoning arc of more value than wdtnessds. 
—Cicero. 
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PROPENSITIES.— Wrong and Right 

Every wrong propensity may be finally 
subdued or considerably corrected ; every 
right one may be assisted by additional 
motives and carried on to yet higher perfec- 
tion. Even in the Worst characters some 
capacity for virtuous improvement, of which 
no vestige has yet been observed, may be 
discovered or drawn forth ; and upon the 
best, restraints may be employed against 
vicious inclinations, which, from the mere 
absence of opportunity, have not hitherto 
been suspected.— Pakr. 

PROPENSITY— to Hope and Joy. 

A propensity to* hope and joy is real 
riches; one to fear and. sorrow, real 
poverty. — H ume. 

PROPERTY— Possessed and Divided. 

The characteristic essence of property, 
formed out of the combined principles of 
its acquisition and conservation, is to be 
uneqiiaL The great masses, therefore, 
which excite envy and tempt rapacity, must 
be out of the possibility of danger ; then 
they form a national rampart about tlie 
lesser properties in all their gradations. 
I'he same quantity of property, which is b> 
the natural course of thin^ divided amongst 
many, has not the same operation. The 
defensive power is weakened as it is diffus- 
ed. In this diffusion each man’s portion Is 
less than what, in the eagerness of his de- 
sires, he may flatter himself to obtain by 
diasipating the accumulation of others. — 
Burkk. 

PROPHECIES— Fulfilled and Unfulfilled. 

Fulfilled and unfulfilled, the prophecies 
are mountains and valleys— mountains, 
from whose gilded summits you may look 
on vistas through the fog — straths of sun- 
shine in the vapour-flood, where glorious 
things and gladsome stand revealed, whilst 
from the echoing sides of ravines still dark 
and misty, comes up the heavy footfall or 
terrific cry of sorrows not seen as yet. — 
Dr. J. Hamilton. 

PROPHECY— Defined. 

A prophecy is a wonder sent to posterity, 
lest they complain of want of wonders. It 
is a letter scaled and sent, which to the 
bearer is but psmer, but to the receiver and 
opener is full of power. — G. Herbert. 

PROPOSITION.--^The Belief of a 

llie belief of a proposition is the receiv- 
ing of that proposition as true upon evi- 
dence, from a supposed preponderance of 
reasons in ica favour.— Prop. Rogers. 


PROPOSITIONS. — Disgrace attending a 
Change of 

There are some persons whose religion is 
hugely disgraced, because they change their 
propositions according as their temporal 
necessities or advantages do return. — Bp. 
Taylor. 

PROSE — may be Poetry. 

Prose may be poetry, without its fetter, 

And be it pun or pathos, high or low wit, 
The thread will show its gold, however 
twisted. N. P, Willis. 

PROSE AND VERSE. 

Thinp are heard more negligently and 
affect less when they are expressed in 
prose ; but when they are sung in verse, 
and given forth in certain cadences, the 
very same idea darts out like an arrow 
from a strong arm. —Seneca. 

PROSELYTES.— The Making of 

The greatest saints and sinners have been 
made 

Of proselytes of one another’s trade. 

S. Butler. 

PROSELYTISM.— The Spirit of 

The spirit of proselylism is inseparable 
from the love of truth, inasmuch as it is a 
striving to win over others to our way of 
thinking; and that feeling cannot be blame- 
able in itself, but only tlirough the use of 
improjjcr means. — G. Forster. 

PROSPERITY.— Anxiety Disfigures 

Anxiety disfigures the face of prosperity, 
and renders it like a crystal glass blown up 
by impure bfeath. — W. Secker. 

PROSPERITY. — Danger Apprehended In 

Some years ago, wlieii preaching at 
Bristol, among other notes I received to pray 
for individuals, one was this — “A person 
earnestly desires the prayers of this con- 
gregation, who is prospering in trade,” 
“Ah!” said 1 to myself, “here is a man 
who knows something of his own heart ; 
here is a man who has read the Scriptures 
to some purpose.”— Jay. 

PROSPERITY.— The Period before 

There is sometimes a period of waiting 
and perplexity before prosperity, like the 
dense darkness that precedes the dawn. — 
Bridge. 

PROSPERITY.— Outward 

Outward prosperity cannot create inward 
tranquillity. Heart’s-Fase is a flower that 
never giew in the viorld's garden. The 
ground of a wicked man's trouble is not 
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l)ecau!»e he has not enough of the creature, 
but because he cannot nnd enough in the 
creature.— W. Secker. 

PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

The principal virtue of prosperity is tem- 
perance, and of adversity fortitude, which 
in morality is allowed the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of tlie 
Old Testament, adversity of the New, 
which is greater, and affords a clearer re- 
velation of God’s favour. Yet even in the 
Old Testament we find David’s harp played 
as many dirges as carols ; and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost has more fully dc&cril)cd 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon.— -Lord Bacon. 


Prosperity has its fears and distastes ; 
adversity its hopes and comforts. In em- 
broidery we find it more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a solemn ground, than a 
dark work upon a light ground, whence we 
may judge of the pleasure of the heart by 
the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like some perfumes that are nio‘-t 
fragrant w'hcn burnt or bruised, lor pios- 
pcrity best discovers vice, but adversity 
virtue. — L ord Bacon. 

PROTESTANT. — The Responsibilities of a 

As a Protestant, every mature man, — the 
very humblest and poorest, has the same 
dignified right over his own opinions and 
profcbsion of faith that he has over his own 
hearth. But his hearth can rarely be alnise<I; 
wheieas his religious system, being a vast 
kingdom, opening by iniineasurable gates 
upon worlils of light and worlds of darkness, 
now brings liim within a new amenability 
— cnlletl upon to.inswei new impca<'hmepl% 
and to seek for new assistances. Formerly 
another was answerable for his belief. Now 
he has new rights ; but these have burdened 
him with new obligations ; he is crowned 
with the glory and the palms of an intel- 
lectual creature ; but he is alarmed by the 
certainty of corresponding struggles, Pro- 
testantism it is that has created him into 
this child and heir of liberty ; Protestantism 
it is that has invested him with these un- 
bounded privileges of private judgment, giv- 
ing him in one moment the sublime pow- 
ers of an. autocrat within one solitary con- 
science ; but I’rotestantism it is that has in- 
troduced him to the most dreadful of respon- 
sibilities. —T. DE Quincey. 

PROTESTANTISM.— The Religion of 

Tills religion has in itself a natural 
tendency to virtue, as a standing testimony 
of its own Divine Original ; and accordingly 
it has soppreesod vice and immorality in all 
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the countries where it has had a footing ; it 
has civilized nations, and reformed the very 
tempers of its professors ; and thus it has 
earned its own evidence in itself. — DefoE. 

PROVERB.— A Beautiful 

T/ie evening bring a* Jiame^ is an interest- 
ing saying, meaning— that the evening of 
life, or the approach of death, softens many 
of our political and religious differences. 

I do not find this proverb in the older col- 
lections, but Mr. Stirling justly calls it “a 
beautiful proverb, which, lending itself to 
various uses, may be taken as an expression 
of faith in the gradual growth^and spread 
of large-hearted Chrisiian charity, the no- 
blest result of our happy freedom of thought 
and discussion.” Tiie literal idea of the 
“ e’ening bringing a’ hame,” has a high and 
illustrious antiquity, as in tlie fragment of 
Sapplio— *'E<nr«p€, nA.vra — (peptts Sir 

(or olrov) ^€p€tt afyo, ^ip^ts fiartpi iraTSa 
— which is thus paraplirased by Lord 
Byron 

“ O ITcspcrus ! thou bringest all good 
things — 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ; 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’cr-laboiircd 
steer, etc. 

Thou bnng’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast.” Dean Ramsay. 

PROVERB. — The Definition of a 

A proverb is much matter decocted into 
few words. — Dr, Fuli.kr. 

PROVERBS. — The Imperishable ' 

Beauty of 

Tew^els five words long, 
'rhat on the stretch’d forefinger of all 'I’lme 
Sparkle for ever I Tennyson. 

PROVERBS.— National 

The proverbs of severtal nations were 
miich studied by Bishop Andrews, and the 
reason he gave wasS—Betausc by them he 
knew the minds of several nations, which 
is a brave thing ; as w'e count him a wise 
man that knows the minds of men, which 
is done by knowing what is habitual to 
them. Proverbs are habitual to a nation, 
being transmitted from father to son.— 
Selden. 

PROVIDENCE— Asserted. 

There is such a thing as divine provi- 
dence. lie who made the world, never 
abandons it. In Him *'we live and move” 
as well as “have our being ; ” and He does 
not govern by mechanical laws, as a sum 
who may form a machine which may go 
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without his inspection, and which he may ! 
therefore leave for a season, at least to 
another, while he attends to something else ; 
for here, were God to suspend His attention 
for one moment, ail would run into con- 
fusion and disorder. Nor docs He govern 
by general laws, as if He disregarded whole 
systems, worlds, or a series of worlds, while 
He overlooks individual and minute events. 
Can it be beneath Him to manage whnt it 
was not beneath Him to 

PROVIDENCE— Defined. 

Hy the providence of God, generally 
speaking, is meant— His car j for every ob- 
ject of nature ; so that His power is uniii- 
temiptedly exercised in ujdiokling, con- 
trolling, and directing every person m d 
every thing, rendering all subservient to ITis 
glory, and the accomplishment of His wise, 
holy, gracious, and righteous purposes. — 
T. Jackson. 

PROVIDENCE.— The Denial of 

He who denies the providence of God 
implicitly denies His existence. —Bentlkv. 

PROVIDENCE.— A Firm Trust in 

When worthy Mr. Hem lay upon his 
death-bed, his wife, with great concern, 
asked him what was to become of her 
and her very large familv ? He answered — 
** Peace, sweetheart 1 that God w'ho feeds 
the ravens will not starve the Herns.” — 
W. Secker. 

PROVIDENCE.— An InfidePs Notion of 
. Who can, w'ithout horror, consider the 
whole world as the empire of destruction ? 
It abounds with wonders ; it also abounds 
with victims. It is a vast field Of carnage 
and contagion. Every species is pursued 
through earth, air, and water, and, without 
pity, tom to pieces. In man there is more 
wretchedness than in all the other animals 
put together. He loves life, and yet he 
knows that he must die. If he enjoys a 
transient good, he suffers various evils, and 
is at last ^voured by worms. This know- 
ledge is his fatal prerogative ; other animals 
have it not. He spends the transient mo- 
ments of his existence in diffusing the mise- 
ries which he suffers ; in cutting the throats 
of his fellow creatures for pav, in cheating 
and being cheated, in robbing and being 
robbed, in serving that he might command, 
and in repenting of all he does. The bulk 
of mankind are nothing more than a crowd 
of wretches, equally criminal and unfortu- 
nate; and the globe contains rather car- 
cases than men. 1 tremble at the review 
of this dreadful picture, to find it contains 


a complaint against. Providence itself ; and 
/ wish I had never been born. — Vou AIRE 

PROVIDENCE. — The Intention of 

It is the intention of Providence, in its 
various expressions of goodness, to reclaim 
mankind. — P rof. Rogers. 

PROVIDENCE.— Man the Core of 
1» cv’ry way, in ev’ry sense, 

Man is the care of Providence ; 

And whensoe’er he goeth wrong, 

The errors to himself belong. 

S. Butler. 

PROVIDENCE.— National Recognition of 

When the Spaniards, on the defeat of 
their Invincible Armada, stung with disap- 
omtmeut, and wishing to detract from the 
onour which our l)r.\ve defenders had 
acquired, exd.iinu-d that the Knglhh had 
little reason to boast ; for if the elements 
had not fought against them, they would 
certainly have conquered us; the enlarged 
and vivid mind of Queen Klizal)eth im- 
proved the hint. She commanded a medal 
to be struck, representing the Armada scat- 
tered and sinking in the back-ground, and 
in the irrmi the British fleet riding triumph- 
ant, with the following passage as a motto 
round the medal “Thou didst blow wilh 
Thy wind, and ihe sea covered them.” It 
becomes us to say in reference to this, as 
well as many other national deliverances — 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who bath not given 
us as a prey to their teeth.” — A kvink. 

PROVIDENCE.— Nature Teaching 

Whaievcr way 1 turned, nothing appeared 
but danger and difliculty, I saw myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth 
of a rainy season, naked and alone, sur- 
rounded by savage animals, and men still 
more savage. J was five hundred miles 
from the nearest European settlement. At 
this moment, painful as my reflections weie, 
the extraordinary beauty of a small moss 
irresistibly caught my eye. I mention it to 
show from what trifling circumstances the 
mind will sometimes derive consolation ; for 
though the whole plant w'as not larger than 
the top of one of my fingers, I could not 
contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots and leaves without admiration. Can 
that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection in this obscure 
part of the world, a thing which appears of 
so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and sufferings of creatures 
fonned after His own image ?— Surely wot ! 
1 staritd up, and disrrgaiding both hunger 
and fatigue, travelled forward, assured that 
relief was at hand ; and 1 was not disap- 
iwi 'iieil. — M UNGG Bark. 
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PROVIDBNCB.— A Particular 
A general providence necessarily implies 
a particular providence. As the whole is 
made up of various parts, the chain is made 
up of links. Let us come to Him into 
whose Ups grace was poured, and who spake 
as never man spake. According to Him 
— “ God maketh His sun to rise on the just 
and the unjust,” According to Him— -He 
wings an angel, and teaches the little spider 
to weave its web. He numbers the very 
hairs of our head, and the sparrow falls not 
to the ground without your Father.— Jay. 

PROVIDBNCB. — Personal Recognition of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the 
Royal Exchange in London, was the son of 
a poor woman, who, while he was an infant, 
abandoned him in a field. By the provi- 
dence of God, however, the chirping of a 
grasshopper attracted a boy to the spot where 
the child lay ; and his life was, by this 
means, preserved. After Sir Thomas had, 
by his unparalleled success as a merchant, 
risen to the pinnacle of commercial wealth 
and greatness, he chose a grasshopper for 
his crest; and becoming, under Queen Eliza- 
beth, the founder of the Royal Exchange, 
his crest was placed on the walls of the 
building in several parts stnd a vane, or 
weathercock in the figure of a grasshopper, 
was fixed on the summit of the tower,— 
Arvine. 

PROVIDENCE.— Reason cannot Sound 

With scanty line shall Reason dare to mete 
Th’ immeasurable depths of Providence? 
On the swol’n bladders of opinion borne, 
She floats awhile, then, floundering, sinks 
absorbed 

Within that boundless sea she strove to 
grasp.— A. Cowley. 

PROVIDENCE. — Remarkable InsUncea of 

Tlieoiihilus Gale, lieing on his way to 
l^ndon, was alarmed with the sight of the 
city in flames. He had left hfe pajiers in the 
puRsession of a friend, whose house he soon 
found to be involved in the general calamity, 
and he bitterly lamented that the labours 
of many years were lost. But he was 
delighted with the grateful tidings, that his 
desk had been thrown into the cart, as an 
article just sufficient to make up the load, 
and that his treasure was safe. To this 
circumstance the world is indebted for the 
publication of his learned work entitled 
* The Court of the Gentiles.”— Buck. 


Banyan was twice snatched from death, 
when in imminent danger of being 
drowned ; and once, when a soldier in the 
civil wars, he was drawn out to stand as a 
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sentinel, at the siege of Leicester ; but 
another having requested, for certain 
reasons, to take his turn, was shot through 
the head, and thus was Banyan preserved ! 
—Buck. 

PROVIDENCE.— The Retribution of 

The Roman Emperor Julian, a deter- 
mined enemy of Christianity, was mortally 
wounded in a war with the Peraians. In 
this condition he filled his hand with blood, 
and casting it into the air, said — “O Gali- 
lean 1 Thou hast conquered.” During 
this expedition, one of Julian’s followers 
asked a Christian of Antioch—** What 
the Carpenter’s Son wa<» doing?” ‘*The 
Maker of the world,” relied the Christian, 
**whom you call the Carpenter’s Son, is 
employed in making a coffin fur the 
Emperor.” In a few days afterwards, 
news came to Antioch of Julian’s death ! 
—Arvine. 

PROVIDENCE.— The Universality of 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not 
see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good.— Pofe. 

PRUDENCE— Defined. 

Of all the qualities of the mind, prudence 
is the most useful. It is the virtue of 
civilised nations. What is prudence ? It is 
**a sly slow thing with circumspective eyes.” 

Savage. 

PRUDENCE— Eidoined. 

Let us 

Act with cool prudence, and with manly 
temper 

As well os manly firmness : 

’Tis god-like magnanimity to keep, 

When most provoked, our reason calm and 
clear. 

And execute her will, from a strong sense 
Of what is right, without the vulgar aid 
Of heat and passion, which, though .lu est, 
bear us 

Often too far,— J. Thomson. 

PRUDENCE.— A Folie 

There is a courageous wisdom ; there is 
also a false reptile prudence, the result not 
of caution but of fear. Under misfortune 
it often happens that the nerves of the 
understanding are so relaxed, the pressing 
perils of the hour so completely conibond 
all the faculties, that no future danger oan 
be properly provided for, can be justly 
estimated, can be so much as fully seen. 
The eye of the mind is dazzled and van- 
quishea. An abject dbtrust of oorselyesy 
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an extravagrant admiration of the enemy, 
present us with no hope but in a compromise 
with his pride by a submission to his will. 
This short plan of policy is the only counsel 
that will obtain a hearing. We plunge into 
a dark gulf with all the rash precipitation 
of fear.— Burke. 

PRUDENCE.— The Praise of 

There is no amount of praise which is 
not heaped on prudence ; yet there is not 
the most insignificant event of which it can 
make us sure.— La Rochefoucauld. 

PRUDENCE.— The Want of 

Too many, through want of prudence, 
are golden apprentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters.— Whitfield. 

PRUDENCE AND JUDGMENT. 

A ship may be well equipped both as to 
sails and as to guns, but if she be destitute 
both of ballast and of rudder, she can neither 
fight with effect nor fly with adroitness, 
and she must strike to a vessel less strong, 
but more manageable : and so it is with 
men ; they majr have the gifts both of ta- 
lent and of v/it, but unless they have also 
prudence and judgment to dictate the when, 
the where, and the how those gifts are to 
be exerted, the possessors of them will be 
doomed to conquer only where nothing is 
to be gained, but to be defeated where 
everything is to be lost ; they will be 
out-done by men of less brilliant, but 
more convertible qualifications, and whose 
strength, in one point, is not counterba- 
lanced by any disproportion in another. — 
Colton. 

PSALMS.— The Book of 
•The Greeks call this book the Psalter ; 
and deservedly give it many high com- 
mendations, as that it is the Soul's Ana- 
tomy, the Law's Epitome, the Gospers 
Index, the Garden of the Scriptures, a 
Sweet Field and Rosary of Promises, Pre- 
cepts, Predictions, Praises, Soliloquies ; 
the very Heart and Soul of God, the 
Tongue and Pen of David, a man after 
God^ own heart ; one murmur of whose 
Mkhtam^ or Maschi>, one touch of whose 
heavenly harp is far above all the buskin'd 
raptures, garish phantasms, splendid vani- 
ties, ps^^ts, and landscapes of profane 
wits ; far better worthy to be written in 
letters of gold than Pindar's seventh ** Ode ” 
in the temple at Rhodes ; and far more fit 
to have been laid up as a rare and precious 
jewel, in that Persian Casket, embroidered 
with gold and pearl, than ‘‘Homer’s Iliad," 
for which it was reserved by great Alex- 
ander. -^T rapp. 


PSALMS. — The Penitential 

These Psalms discover the soul’s deepest 
hell of agony, and lay bare the iron ribs of 
misery whereon the veiy heart dLssolveth ; 
and if they express the siine in words which 
melt the soul that cuiiceiveth, and bow the 
head that uttereih them,— then let us kee]» 
these records of the Psalmi&t’s grief and 
desiiondency, as the mo \ precious of his 
utterances, and sure to be needed in the 
case, of every man who c^sayeth to live a 
spiritual life. — £. Irving. 

PULPITS AND PEWS. 

Pulpits are pedestals where the pride 
of man can stand ; and pews arc places 
where thfe pride of man can sit.— J. H. 
Evans. 

PUNCTUALITY.— An Example of 

When General Washington assigned to 
meet Congress at noon, he never failed to 
be passing the door of the hall while the 
clock was striking twelve. Whether his 
guests were present or not, he always dined 
at four. Not unfrequen'ly new members 
of Congress, who were invited to dine with 
him, delayed until dinner was half over, 
and he would then remark — “Gentlemen, 
we are punctual here." When he vlsiteii 
Boston in 1788, he appointed eight a.m. as 
the hour when he should set out for Salem, 
and while the Old South Church-clock was 
striking eight, he was mounting his horse. 
The company of cavalry, which volunteered 
to escort him, were parading in Tremont- 
Street, after his departure, and it was not 
until the President reached Charles River 
Bridge, that they overtook him. On the 
arrival of the corps, the President, with 
perfect goodnature, said — “Mmor, I thought 

ou had been too long in my i^ily, not to 

now when it was ei&t o’clock." Captain 
Pease, the father of the stage establishment 
in the United States, had a beautiful pair 
of horses which he wished to dispose of to 
the President, whom he knew to be an 
excellent judge of horses. The President 
appointed five o'clock in the morning to 
examine them. But the captain did not 
arrive with the horses until a quarter after 
five, when he was tc.ld by the groom that 
the President was there at five, and was 
then fulfilling other engagements. Pease, 
mneh mortified, was obli^ to wait a 
week for another opportunity, merely for 
delaying the first quarter of an hour , — 
Arvine. 

PUNCTUALITY.— The Importance of 

Punctuality is important, because it sub- 
serves the peace and good of a 
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• family ; the want cf it not only infringes on 
necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty, runctuality is important, as it gains 
time ; it is like packing things in a box ; a 
good packer will get in half as much more 
a^ a bad one. The calmness of mind which 
it produces is another advantage of punctu- 
ality ; a disorderly man is always in a hurry, 
he has no lime to speak with you, because 
lie is going elscwheie ; and when he gels 
there, he is too late fur his business or he 
must hurry away to another before he can 
finish it. It was a wise maxim of the Duke 
of Newcastle — “ I do one thing at a tunc.*’ 
Punctuality gives weight to ch iracter. 
“Such a man has made an appointment ; 
then 1 know he will keep it.” And this 
generates punctuality in you ; for, like other 
virtues, it propagates itself. Servants and 
children must be punctual, \^hore t!ieir 
leader is so. Appuiutments indeoil beronic 
debts ; I owe you punctuality, if 1 luvc 
made. an appointment with you, and ba\c 
no right to throw aw.iy your innc if I do 
my own.—R. Cecil. 

PUNCTUALITY.— Indebtedness to 

I owe everything hi the woild to being 
always a quarter of an hour beforehand. — 
Loku Nelson. 

PUNISHMENT.— Capital 

We are scarcely converts to that system 
w’liich would totally abolish the punishment 
of death. That it is much too frequently 
indicted in this country, we readily admit ; 
but we suspect it will be always necessary 
to reserve it for the most peniicious crimes. 
Death is the most terrible punishment to 
the common people, and theiefore the most 
preventive. 1 1 docs not perpetually outrage 
the feelings of those who are innocent, and 
likely to remain innocent, os would be the 
case from tlie spectacle of convicts working 
in the high roads and public places. Death 
is the most irrevocable punishment, which 
is in some sense a good ; for, however 
necessary it might be to inflict labour and 
imprisonment for life, it would never be 
dime. Kings and Legi^ilatures would take 
pity after a great lapse of years ; the punish- 
ment would be remitted, and its prexentive 
efficacy, therefore, destroyed. — S. SMirii. 

PUNISHMENT.— The Effect of ' 

If punishment makes not the will supple, 
it liaidens the offender. — L ocke. 

PUNISHMENT.— BverUeting 

Sometimes, in dark caves, men have gone 
to the edge of unspeaking piecipices, and, 
wondering what was the depth, have cast 
down fragmtaib of rock, and listened for 
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the repoit of *hcir fall, that they might 
judge how deep that blackness was ; and 
listening — still li.stening— no sound returns; 
no sudden plash, no clinking stroke as of 
rock against rock— nothing but silence, utter 
silence 1 And so I stand upon the preci- 
pice of life. I sound the depths of the 
other world with curious inquiries. But 
from it comes no echo and no answer to my 
questions. No analogies can grapple and 
bring up from the depths of the darkness 
of the lust world the probable truths. No 
philosophy has line and plummet long 
enough to sound the depths. There re- 
mains for us only the few authoritative and 
solemn words of God. These declare that 
the bliss of the righteous is everlasting ; 
and with equal directness and simplicity 
Ihiy I’eclare that the doom of the wirked is 
cvci lading.— II. W. Beicher. 

PUNS— Defined. 

Conceits arising from the use of words 
that agree in sound but differ in sense. — 
Addison. 

PUNS.— The Repute of 

I haxT very little to say about puns ; they 
aic in xery bad repute, and so they ought 
to be. The wit of language is so miserably 
inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is very 
de>cixecl]y driven out of good company. 
Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its appear- 
ance which seems for a moment to redeem 
its species ; but we must not be deceived by 
them : it is a radically bad race of wit. — S. 
Smith. 

PU N STE RS. — Dangerous 

People th.at make puns are like wanton 
boys that put coppers on the railroad tracks. 
They amuse themselves and other children, 
but their little Iriek may upset a freight 
train of conversation fur the sake of a 
battered witticism. — D r. Holmes. 

PUPILS.— A Range of 

As we entered in 

There sat along the forms, like morning 
cloves, 

That sun fheir milky bosoms on the thatcdi, 
A patient range of pupils.— Tennyson. 

PURGATORY— The Bounda of 

The bounds of purgatory extend not 
beyond this world ; for here, in this life, 
upright and godly Christians are well and 
soundly scourged and purged — Luther. 

PU ROATORY— Dreaded. 

* One of the things for which I pray is that 
my life may go out in full manhood and 
suddenly, and ihat I may not leak out drop 
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by dm. To me this is the idea of purga- 
1 believe in purgatory because 1 have 
seen it^where an old man that has becuipe I 
a burden to everyone, so that you look the 
other way when you think of him, aitd 
prefer to think of what he was rather than 
what he is. God forbid that I should go to 
heaven through such a purgatoiy as this ! — 
H. W. Beecher. 

PURITANISM.— The Achievements of 

Historians have loved to eulogize the 
manners and virtues, the gloiy, and the 
benehts of chivalry, ruritanism accom- 
p]l<«hed far more. If it had the sectcinan 
crime of intolerance, chivalry had the vices 
of dissoluteness. The knights were brave 
from gallantry of spirit ; the puritans from 
the fear of God. The knights were proud 
of loyalty ; the puritans of liberty. The 
knights did homage to monarchs, iii whose 
smile they beheld honour, whose i^uke 
was the wound of disgrace; the puritans, 
disdaining ceremony, would not bow at the 
name of Jesus, nor bend the knee to the 
King of Kings. Chivalry delighted in oul- 
ward show, favoured pleasure, multiplied 
amusements, and degraded the human race 
by an exclusive respect for the privileged 
classes ; puritanism bridled the passions, 
commanded the virtues of self-denial, and 
rescued the name of man from dishonour. 
The former valued courtesy; the kiUer— 
justice. The former adorned society by 
graceful refincnwnls ; the latter founded 
national grandeur on universal education. 
The institutions of chivalry svere subveitcd 
by the gradually increasing weight, and 
knowledge, and opulence of the industiial 
classes; the puritans, rallying upon those 
clas«es, planted in their hearts the undying 
principles of liberty. —Bancroft. 

PURITANS. — A Description of the 

The puritans were men whose minds had 
derived peailiar character from the daily 
contemi>fation of supeiior beings and eter- 
nal interests. Not content with acknow- 
ledging, in general terms, an ovei ruling 
Providence, they habitually asciibed every 
event to the will <»f the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know Him, serve Him, to enjoy 
Him, was with them the weat end of ex- 
istence. They rejected witn contempt the 
ceremonious homage which other sects sub- 
stituted for the pure worship of the souL 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they 
aspred to gaze full on His intolerable 
brightness, and to commune with Him face 
to face. Hence originated their contempt 
for terrestrial distinctions. The difference 


between the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind sdemed to vanish when compared 
with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from Him on whom their 
own eyes were constantly fixed. They 
recognized no title to superiority but His 
favour ; and, confident of that favour, they 
despised all the accomplishments and all 
tli*i dignities of the world. If they were 
unacquainted with the works of philoso- 
phers and poets, they were deeply read in 
the Oracles of God. If their names were 
not found in the registers of heralds, they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If tlieir 
steps were not accompankxi by a splendid 
tram of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands ; 
their diadems crowns of glory wliich should 
never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt ; for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, 
an«l eloquent in a more sublime language, — 
nobles by tlic right of an earlier creation, 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. The very meanest of them was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and ter- 
rible impoitancc belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest, wlio 
had been destined, before heaven and earth 
were cieateii, to enjoy a felicity which 
should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which 
shoit -sighted poliiicians ascribad to earthly 
causes had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires had risen, and nou- 
rished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty had proclaimed His will by the 
pen of the Evangelist and the harp of the 
Prophet. lie had been wrested by no 
common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He liad been ransomed by 
the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood 
of no eaithly sacrifKc. It was for him 
that the sun had been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that du <lcadhad risen, 
that all nature had shiuld^icd at the suffer- 
ings of her expiring God. — MacaULAY. 

PURITY.— Pictures of 

It is exceedingly lovely to behold the 
pictures of purity, though they be hung in 
the frames of poverty.— W, Secker. 

PURITY.— The Preservation of 

Her life flow.s on a sacred Stream, 

In whose calm depth the 1>e.iutifu1 and pure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes 
ofiU ^ 

Do hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow of them. 

Shakspfare, 
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PURPOSE. — The Execution of * 

To commit the execution of a purpose 
to one who disapproves of the plan of it, 
is to employ but one-third of the man ; 
his heart and his head are ^inst you, 
you have commanded only his hands. — 
Colton. 

PURPOSES — Developed Into Action. 

Furpo^ like eg^, unless they be 
hatched into action, wul run into decay.— 
Smiles. 

PURSE. — Consult your 

£re fancy you consult, consult your purse. 
Dr. Franklin. 

PURSE. — The Consumption of the 

I can get no remedy against this consump- 
tion of the pui : borrowing only lingers 
and lingers it out ; but the disease is incur- 
able 1 — Sjt\kspeak£. 

—PYRAMIDS.— The Pate of the 

Ye pyramids 1 that point your heads to 
heaven, 

As pillara that would prop the spheres, -a 
day 

Is coming when you moulder into dust, 

And melt away, like dew upon the wind I 
So sink the monuments of ancient might, 

So fade the gauds and splendours of the 
world j 

Her empires brighten, blaze, and pass 
away, 

And iroph led fanes, and adamantine domes, 
That threaten’d an eternity, depart, 

. Amid the dying change, or lapse of things ; 
Enthroned o’er all, a desolation frowns, 
Save mind, — omnipotent, surpassing mmd ! 
One scintillation of a soul inspired, 

Though kindled in on atmosphere of gloom, 
Or lunelmess, will strengthen, glow, and 
live, 

And bum from age to age, till it become 
The sun and gloiy of a thinking world, 
When thrones are shatter’d, and their kings 
forgotl R. Montgomery. 

PYRAMIDS. — The Forgetfulnesa of the 

The pyramids themselves, doting with 
age, have forgotten the names of their 
founders.— Dr. Fuller. 
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this boastful pretendey will not undertake. 
The inevitable consequence are dlshoi^ 
gain on the one hand* and bitterdiaatqiQhit* 
meat on the other.— WuiTI^OQK. 

QUAKERESS.— The Oarmenti of a 

The very garments of a Quaker seem in- 
capable of receiving a soil j and cloanliness 
in them to be something more than the 
absence of its contrary. Every Quakeress 
is a lily; and when they come up in bands to 
their Whitsun conferences^ whitening the 
easterly streets of the metropolis, from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, they show 
like troops of the Shining Ones.— Lamb. 

QUAKERS.— The Appellation of 

The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like 
all high passions, being too strong for the 
weak nerves to sustain, threw the preachers 
into convulsions, and shakings, and dis- 
tortions of limbs ; and they thence received 
the appellation of Quakers. Geom Fox, 
bom at Drayton, in Lancashirei lo^, was 
founder of this sect. — llUME. 

QUAKERS.— The Morality of the 

Their morality is rigid, yet benevolent, 
humane, loving, divine.- Dr. Davies. 

QUALITIES.— Good 

I have known some men possessed of 
good qualities which were very serviceable 
to others, but useless to themselves ; like a 
sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform 
the neighbours and passengers, but not ihe 
owner witliin. — D ean Swift. 

QUALITIES.— Lacking the Germ of 

Who can give qualities to men, when they 
have not brought the germ with them into 
the world ?— G. Forster. 

quantity.— F alse 

A young man, who, on a public occasion, 
makes a false quantity at the outset of life, 
can seldom or never got over it. — S. Smith. 

QUARRELS.— The Brevity of 

Quarrels would not lai»t long if the fault 
was only on one side. — L a Rochefou- 
cauld. 

QUARRELS.— Faults in 


Q* 

QUACK.— Preference Given to a 

Such is the weakness and easy credulity 
of men, ihat a quack is preferred before an 
able pliysictan. And why? Because there 
ii nothing so impossible in a core which 
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In most quarrels there is a fank on both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared to a 
^ark which cannot be produced wilhemt a 
nint, as well as a steel ; either of may 
hammer on wood for ever^ no fine wiR 
follow.— C olton. 
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QUARR]EUN.B.--Pt|U of 
Tby head iB a« fbitl of quarrels as an egg 
is full of meat.— S haicsI»£ahe 

QUARRRLS.--Matristionlfa 

The first quarrel that goes the length of 
any harsh or contemptuous langu^e is an 
unfortunate epoch in married life; for that 
the deUoate respectfulness being thus qhcc 
broken down^ the same kind m language 
much more easilv comes afterwards. There 
u a feeling of having /err to love than be- 
fore.— F osI'ER, 

QUEEN.— The Clefneney of a 
It is related that during the first few days 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, then a girl 
between nineteen and twenty years of age, 
some sentences of a court-martial were 

} )resented for her signature. One was death 
or desertion. She read it, paused, and 
looked up to the officer who laid it before 
her, and said : - Have you nothing to say 
in behalf of this man ? “ Nothing ; he 
has deserted thiee limes,” answ^ered the 
officer. "Think again, your Giace,” was 
the reply. ** And,” said the gallant veteran, 
as he related the circumstances to his friends 
- (for he was none other than the Duke of 
Wellington) — “seeing her Majesty so cai- 
nest abou^, I said— He is certainly a bad 
soldier^ but there was somebody who spoke 
as to his good character, and he may be a 
good manlox aught 1 know to the contrary.” 
“Oh, thank you a thousand times 1” ex- 
claimed the youthful Queen, and hastily 
writing Pardoned in large letters on the 
fatal page, she sent it across the table with 
a hand trembling with eagerness and be.iu- 
tiful emotion. — Hodgins. 

QUEEN.— The Orief of a 
And now and then an ample tear triird 
down 

Her delicate cheek : it seemed, she was 
a queen 

Over her passion, which, niost rebel -like, 
Sought to be king o’er her. — S kakspeare. 

QUEEN.— The Smiles snd Tean of a 
Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest You 
have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once ; her smiles and 
tears 

Were like abetter day: those happy smiles. 
That play’d on her npe lip, seemed not to 
know 

What gnests were in her eyes ; which 
pan^ thence, 

As P^rls from diamonds dropp’d. In 
mrief^ sorrow 

Would he a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it— Suakspeare 


QUEEN. — The Training of a 

In such a season, when the sun*was hardly 
high enough to have diied up the dews of 
Kensington’s green alleys as I passed along 
the broad central walk, I saw a gioiip on 
the lawn before the palace, which to my 
mind was a vision of exquisite loveliness. 
The Duchess of Kent and her daughti r 
Victoria, whose years then numbered nine, 
are breakfasting in the open air *-a single 
page attending on them at a respect iiil 
distance, the matron looking on with eyes 
of love, while the fair soft English face is 
bright with smiles. The world of fiuhioii 
is not yet astir. Clerks and mechanus 
imssing onward to their occupations are 
few; and they exhibit nothing of that 
vulgar curiosi^ which is found more com- 
monly in the class of the merely rich than 
in the ranks below them in the world’s 
estimation. What a beautiful charactenstic 
of the training of this royal girl that she 
should not have been taught to shrink from 
the public eye ; that she should enj*»y the 
freedom of a child’s nature ; that her merry 
laugh should be as fearless as the notes of 
thrushes around her I I passed on and 
blessed her ; and, thank God I I have 
b\cd to sec the gulden fruits of such train- 
ing,— C. Kmght, 

QUERY*— A Jesiful 

What is (m)aiest(y) when deprived of its 
externals but a jest ?— Burke. 

QUESTION.— The Import of Ji 

A question implies doubt, and a desire 
for accurate information ; oftentimes a man 
betrays himSelf by a question which he 
proposes rather than by the answer which 
he gives.— E. Davies. 

QUICKNESS.— The Paecination of 

There is something extremely fascinating 
in quickness ; and most men are desiious of 
appearing quick. The great rule for 
becoming so, is — not attempting to appear 
quicker than you really are ; — by resolving 
to understand yourself and others, and to 
know yrhaXyou mean, and what tkty mean, 
before you speak or answer — S. Smith. 

QUIET. — The Preaervation of Peraonal 

Sir Matthew Hale had a generous and 
noble idea of God in his mind ; and thus he 
found above all other considerafions to pre- 
serve his quiet. And, indeed, that was so 
established m him, that no accidents, how 
sudden soever, were observed to discomjiose 
him— of which an eminent man of the legal 
profession gave me this instance t— In the 
year i666, an opinion ran through the 
nation that the end of the world would come 
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that year. Judj^e Hale going that year to 
the Western Circuit, os he was on the 
bench at the assizes, a most terrible storm 
fell out very unexpectedly, accompanied 
with such flashes of lightning and crashings 
of thunder, that the like will hardly fall 
out in an age ; upon which a rumour ran 
through the crowd— “that now was the 
end of the world, and the day of judgment 
was begun ! ” At this there followed a 
general consternation in the assembly, and 
all men forgot the business they were met 
about, and &Uook themselves to their pray* 
ers. This, added to the horror raised by the 
storm, looked very dismal ; but the Juilgc 
M*as not a whit affected, and was going on 
with the business of the court in his 
ordinary mauuer ! — Bp. Burnet. 

QUILl^.— The Gift of the 

Oh ! Nature’s noblest gi^l — my grey-goosc 
quill, 

Sl.ivo of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
from thy parent bird lo form a pen, 
'That mighty instrument of little men ! 

Byron. 

QUILL. — The Power of the 

The fangs of a i)car, and the tusks of a 
wild boar, do not lute worse, and make 
deeper gashes, than a goose>quill some- 
times ; no, not even the badger himself, 
who is said to be so tenacious of his bite, 
that he will not give over his hold till he 
feels his teeth meet and the bones crack. — 
Howklt,. 

QUOTATION— Likened to a Text. 

A quotation may be likened to a text 
on which a sennon is preached.— D r. 
SouniKY. 

QUOTATION.— The Value of 

Quotation is a good thing ; there is a com- 
mnniiy of mind in it : classical quotalitm 
is the parole of literary men all over tlie 
world.— Dr, Johnson. 


R* 

R.— The Sound of the 

“R ” is sometimes called the canine letter, 
from some fancied resemblance which it 
bears in sound to the snarling of a dog. 
Hence Ben Jonson says— “ R is the dog% 
letter.”— Dr. Weuster. 

RABBLE. — The Praise of the 

And what the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous xabble, who extol 
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Things vulgar, and, well weigh’d, scarce 
worth the praise. 

They praise and they admire they know 
not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the 
other ; 

And what delight to be by such extoU’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their 
talk, 

Of whom to lx: dispraised were no small 
praise ! Milton. 

RACES. — The Division of the 

Naturalists and ethnogmpbers divide 
mankind into several distinct varieties or 
races. Cuvier refers tliem all to three ; 
I'ritchard enumerates seven ; Agassiz eight ; 
Pickering describes eleven ; but the coraiiioii 
classification is that of Blumenbach, who 
makes five. First is the Caucasian, or 
white race, to which belong tlie ^catcr 
part of the Eurojiean nations and those of 
Western Asia ; second, the Mongolian, or 
yellow race, occupying Tartary, China, 
Japan, etc. ; third, the Ethiopian, or negro 
race, occuj)ying all Africa, except the north ; 
fourth, the American, or red race, con- 
taining the Indians of North and South 
America ; and, fifth, the Malayan, or brown 
race, occupying the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, etc. — Dr. WerstRr. 

RACES. — The Evtinption of 
The Bible, translated into an old Indian 
language, from which the devoted Daviil 
Braincrd taught so succcsslully a nation of 
Red Men, still exists ; but it S])eak> in a 
lieail tongue, which no one can understand ; 
for the nation to whom lie preached has 
become extinct. And Humboldt tells us, 
in referring to a perished trilie of South 
America, that there lived in 1806, when 
he visited their country, an old parrot in 
Maypurcs, which could not be understood, 
because, as the natives informed him, it 
spoke the language of the Aturcs. Tribes 
of tlie aborigines ^f Australia have wholly 
disappeared during the present generation. 
Thus the experience of more than a hundred 
years demonstrates that when a tribe of 
men falls beneath a certain level, its destiny 
is extinction, not restoration. —H, Miller. 

R AGEt— Defined. 

Rage i$ the intoxication of anger, and, 
like wine, sinks its unhappy possessor lower 
than the beasts of the field. — Dr. Davies, 

R AGE— U nnasonable. 

Rage stays not to inquire who ought to die ; 
Numbers must fall, no matter which or 
why, Lucan. 
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RAGS — the Begger’a Robes* 

Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, 
are the beggar’s robes, and graceful tnsigma 
of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, 
the suit in which he is expected to ^ow 
himself in public. — Lamb. 

RAILLERY — Consiatent with Good- 
Breeding. 

The raillexy which is consistent with 
good-breeding is a gentle animadversion 
on some foii)le, which, while it Yaises the 
liugh ill the rest of the company, doth not 
put tlie person rallied out of countenance, 
or expose him to shame or contempt. On 
tlic contrary, the jest should be .so delic.'ite, 
that the object of it should be capable of 
joining in the mirth it occasions. — F ield- 
ing. 

RAILLERY— to be Declined. 

Above all things raillery decline, 
Nature but few does for that task design : 

’ I'ls in the ablest hands a dangerous tool, 
But never fails to wound the meddling Uxd j 
b'or all must grant it iicedM no conuuoii art 
To keep men patient when we make them 
smart : 

Not wit alone, nor humour’s self, m ill do. 
Without good nature and much priulcncc 
too. 

To judge aright of persons, place, and time ; 
i*ur taste decrees what’s low and what’s 
sublime ; 

And ivhat might charm to-day, or o’er a 
glass, 

Perhaps at court, or next day, would not 
pass. Bp. Stillingeleei'. 

RAILROAD.— Travelling by 

No one would travel by railroad who 
could help it — W'ho had time to go leisurely 
v)ver hills and between hedges, instead of 
through tunnels and between banks, llie 
lavlroad is, in all its relations, a matter of 
earnest business, to be got thiough as soon 
as possible. It transmutes a man from a 
traveller into a living parcel. For the lime 
he has ])arted with the nobler characteristics 
of his humanity for the sake of a planetary 
130wer of locomotion.— Kuskin. 

RAILROAD BTATtON.— The 

One of the strange and evil tendencies of 
the present day is to the decoration of the 
railroad station. It is the very temple of 
discomfort, and the only charity the builder 
can extend to us is to show us how soonest 
to get out of it. Better bury gold in the 
embankments, than put it in ornaments on 
the stations. Railroad architecture has, or 
would have, a dignity of its own, if it were 


left to its work. You would not put rings 
on the hugers of a smith at his anvil.— 
Ruskin. 

RAIN. — The Quantity of 

When we consider how small a proportion 
of watery vapour exists in the air—that 
were it all to come down at once over the 
whi»le earth, it would cover ilie surface only 
to a depth of five inches— wc cannot think 
without amazement of tbe \ast and con- 
tinuous effects it produces. 'Phe quantity 
of rain wliicb falls yearly on our islands 
would ctivtr them, were it all i«* fall at once, 
to a depth of from twcnly-hvc to thirty 
inches ; and except the table-land of central 
Spain, there arc few places in western 
Europe where the dcitth of yeir’y rain > is 
less than twenty inches. And all this r.iin 
descends from an atmosphere whieli does 
not contain more, pic»bAbly, at any one 
time, than falls yearly in dew .‘done ovei the 
whole earth PkoF. Johnston. 

RAIN -in Summer. 

How beanliftt! is the rain I 
Aficr tbe dust and heat, 

In the broarl and fiery street, 
fn the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs 1 
I low it gushes and stmggles out 
From tlie Ihroat of the o\crllowing spout 1 
Across the w'indow-paiie 
It pours and )>ours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter loars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 

Lf)NGFELLOW. 

RAIN AND SNOW.— The 

The rain which we sec dcsccndij||r w'as 
thawed for us out of icebergs w*hicn have 
watched the pole-star for ages ; and lotus 
lilies sucked up from the Nile and exhaled 
as ^’Apours the snows that are lying on the 
tops of our hills.— P rof. G, Wilson. 

RAINBOW.— The 

That smiling daughter of the storm.— 
Colton. 


That gracious thing made up of tears and 
light.— S. T. COl ERIDGE. 


That arc of light, 

Bom of the shower, ami colour’d by the siin, 
Which spans the heavens when April skies 
are bright, J. C. Prince. 
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RAINBOW. — The Beauty and Preahneae 
of the 

llow glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town ; 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down 1 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the raven from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still re-builds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

T. Campbell. 

RAINBOW.— The Lunar 

ho ! on the soft spray of the waterfall 
'J'hc lovely lunar phantom 1 All at once. 
Nor warning given by some uncertain light, 
1 he apj>ariiion spans the black abyss, 

And it IS lustrous ; Fancy dreams she sees 
A golden palace rise ; the gorgeous walls 
Are ])ictiired o’er with mosses many-dyed ; 
iSrighl as in day the clustering wild floweis 
hanj', 

Only their glory softer,— J. Wilson. 

RAINBOW. — Namea Given to the 

The Hebrews called it — “The How of 
God,” and the Ciiecks— “The Daughter 
of Wonder.*’— hoARiNG. 

RANCOUR.— The Evil Results of 

Rancour is that degree of mriliec which 
preys upon the pos.sessor. His heart is 
torn with vexation when he contemplates 
the happiness of another, or when he is 
foiled in his evil purposes toward him — 
C(x;an. 

RANK. — Distinction of 

As long as time endureth, there will lie 
distinction of rnnk, not simply for the weal 
of ihe great, but for the economy and 
safely of the world. — E. Davies. 

RANKS.— Divided 

Yes, in the moral world, as ours, we sec 
Divide*! ranks— a soul’s nobility ; 
lly deeds— their titles commoners create, 
1‘he loftier order are by birthright CTeat. 

Lytton. 

RAPTURE— Indescribable. 

'llie language of this lower sphere is in- 
adequate to describe the nature of rapture. 
It may be called— a pleasing passion, an ex- 
treme joy, an ecstacy, or, according to the 
poet— a dream seldom known ; but this is 
merely naming it ; and rapture is infinitely 
more than a name. I'he rapture felt by the 
warrior when victory resounds from rank 
to rank- the rapture felt by the infant when 
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it first gazes on the light— the rapture felt 
by the parent on the return of his prorigal 
— the rapture felt by the saint when the 
gales of Paradise open wide to receive him 
— can only l>e described ly the tongue of 
an angel, in the language of heaven ! — Dr. 
Davies, 

RASHNESS.— The Attendance of 

Rashness attends youth, as prudence 
does age.— Cicero. 

RATIONALIST.— The 

The rationalist is distinguished from the 
atheist by his ihtoretical belief of a Supreme 
Power, and he is distinguished from the 
pantheist by his denial of an ever-present 
and all-pervading divine energy. The pan- 
theist says — “ God Ls at hand ; ” the ration- 
alist says — “ God is afar off.” Pantheism 
secs the Divine being in all things, and 
confounds the Creator with His creation ; 
whereas rationalism, though distinguishing 
Him from His works, banishes Him into a 
distant .solitude. Its distinctive character- 
istic, as a form of infidelity, is, that while 
admitting thewoild to have been originally 
created by God, it as it w'ere extrudes Him 
from that world by reducing it to a selt- 
suslaiued mechanism, and by resolving 
what are generally understood by the woiks 
of Providence into a regularly siiccessi\e 
series of necessary developments. 'I'he 
seed, having the vegetative power in itself, 
is cast by the husbandman into the soil, 
and there, aided merely by natural ngencies, 
is left to develop itself into the full-grown 
plant or tree. The watch, complete in its 
wheels and mainspring, is wound up, and 
continues to move, though ever so far 
distant from the maker. The ship builder 
having finidhed and launched the ship, 
leaves it entirely to the care of the sailors. 
Such are specimens of some of the analogies 
by which men W'ould exclude God from His 
own world, and make the universe, if not 
independent of His creative power, alto- 
gether independent of IIis presence and 
control. — T. Pearson. 

RATIONALISTS.— The Title of 

Such persons are commonly called— 
“ reasonists” to distinguish them from true 
reasoners and rational inquiren. — Canon 
Watkrland. 

i 

READ. — The Acquirement of Everything 

I resolved, when beginning to read law, 
to make everything 1 acquired perfectly niy 
own, and never to go to a second thing 
till 1 had entirely accomplished the firbt. 
Many of my competitors read as much in a 
day as I read in a w'eek ; but, at the end 
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of twelve months my knowledge was as 
fresh as the day it was acquired, while 
theirs had glided away from recollection. — 
St. Leonards. 

READ.-*-An Injunction to 

Read, and refine your appetite ; learn to 
live upon instruction ; feast your mind and 
mortify your flesh ; read, and take your 
nourishment in at your eyes, shut up your 
mouth, and chew the cud of understanding. 
—Congreve. 

READER.— a Great 

William King, the poet, was, at eighteen 
years of age, elected to Christ Church, 
where he is said to have prosecuted his 
studies with so much intensencss and acti- 
vity, that, before he was eight years’ stand- 
ing, he had read over and made remarks 
upon considerably more than twenty thou- 
sand books and manuscripts ! — Buck. 

READERS. — Busy 

Busy readers are seldom good readers ; 
sometimes everything pleases them, some- 
times nothing ; sometimes they half under- 
stand us, sometimes not at all, and some- 
times they misunderstand us. — Wieland. 

READING.— The Benefits of 

Reading serves for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability ; it perfects nature, and Is per- 
fected by experience. The crafty contemn 
it ; the simple admire it ; and the wise use 
it. Reading makes a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man 
He that writes little, needs a great memory ; 
he that confers little, a present wit ; and he 
tliat reads little, needs much cunning to 
make him seem to know that which be does 
not.— Lord Bacon. 

READING.— The Beet Booki for 

If it be necessary, as the case is with 
some barren wits to take in the thoughts of 
others in order to draw forth their own, as 
dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into them ; in chat necessity, 1 would re- 
commend some of the approved standard 
authors of antiquity for your perusal, as a 
poet and a wi' ; because maggots being 
what you look for, you will find they 
abound in good old authors, as in rich old 
cheese, not in the new ; and for that reason 
you must have the clsssics, especially the 
most worm-eaten of them, often in your 
hands. But with this caution — that you are 
not to use those ancients as unlucky lads do 
their old fathers, and make no conscience* 
of picking their pockets and pillaging them. 
Vour business is not to steal from them, 
Imt to improve upon them, and make their 
sentiments your own ; which is an effect of 


great judgment ; and though difficult, yet 
very possible without the scurvy imputation 
of niching ; for 1 humbly conceive, though 
I light my candle at my neighbour’s fire, 
that does not alter the property, or make 
the wick, the wax, or the flame, or the 
whole candle less my own. — L ean Swift. 

READING.— Dull 

Tiiere was, it is said, a criminal in Italy, 
who was suffered to make his choice between 
(Guicciardini and the galleys. He chose 
the history. But the war of Pisa was too 
much for him. He changed his mind, and 
went to the oars. — Macaulay. 

READING.— Light 

One of the amusements of idleness i.s 
reading without the fatigue of close atten- 
tion, and the world therefore swarms with 
writers whose wish is not to be studied, 
but to be read. — L r. Johnson. 

READING.- The Love of 

The love of reading enables a man to 
exchange the wearisome hours of life, 
which come to every one, for hours of de- 
light. —Mont esq u i f.u. 


Alexander was passionately fond of read^' 
ing ; and lamenting that Asia afforded no 
bf)oks to amuse his leisure, he wrote to 
Ifar])alu5 to send him the works of Fhi- 
listus, the tragedies of Kuripides Sophocles, 
Ai!schylus, and the diihyrambics of Tha- 
Icstes. — Zl M M EKM AN. 

READING.— Motives for 

Most people read merely to pass an idle 
hour, or to jdcase themselves wiih the idea 
of employment, while their indolence pre- 
vents them from any active exertion ; — and a 
considerable number with a view to a display 
which tliey are afterwards to make of their 
literary acquisitions. From whichever of 
these motives a person is led to the perusal 
of books, it is hardly possible that he can 
derive from them any material advantage. 
If be reads merely from indolence, the 
ideas which pass through his mind will pro- 
bably leave little or no impression; and 
if he reads from vanity, he will be more 
anxious to select striking particulars in tlie 
matter, or expression, than to seize the spirit 
and .scope oi the author’s reasoning, or in 
examine how far he has made any additions 
to the stock of useful and solid knowledge. 
— D. Stewart. 

READING.— The Result of 

It is no more necessary that a man should 
remember the different dinners and suppers 
which have mode him healthy, than the 
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different books which have made him wise. 
Let us see the result of good food in a strong 
body, and the result of great reading in a 
full and powerful mhid.—S. Smith. 

REAPER AND THE FLOWERS.— The 

There is a Reaper wdiose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
lie reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And tlie Jlowers that grow between. 

** Shall I have nought that is fair ? ” saith 
he ; 

“ Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
Though Che breath of these flowers is sw'cet 
to me, 

1 will give them all back again.’’ 

lit gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise, 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

Longfellow. 

REASON.-^Bereft of 

He that is of reason’s skill berdl, 

And wants the staff of wisdom him to 
stay, 

lb like a ship in midst of tempest left, 
Without an helm or pilot her to sway: 
Full sad and dreadful is that ship’s event, 
So is the man that wants intendiment. 

Si'LNSiiR. 

REASON.— DefiniUons of 

Reason is a faculty of the mind by which 
it distinguishes truth from falsehood, and 
good from evil, and which enables the pos- 
sessor to deduce inferences from facts, or 
from propositions. — L ocke. 


Reason is used to express the whole of 
those ])owers w hich elevate man above the 
brutes, and constitute his rational nature, 
mure especially, pci haps, his Intellectual 
powers.— D. Stewart. 

REASON. — Destined to 

Many are destined to reason wrongly ; 
others not to reason at all ; and others to 
peisecute those who do reason.— Vol- 
1 AIRE. 

REASON.— The Exercise of 
He that will not reason is a bimt ; he 
that cannot reason is a fool ; and he that 
dares not reason is a slave. — Sir W, 
DRUMMONa 

REASON— not Given on Compulsion. 

If reasons were as plenty as blackbenies, 
1 woukl give no man a reason upon com- 
puj^oai.— S hakspease 
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REASON. — Human 

Human reason is like a drunken man on 
borseliack; set it up on one side, and it 
tumbles over on the o'her. — LUTHEK. 

REASON.— The Improvement of a 
Ncilhet can any make so strong a reason 
which another cannot improve. ~TvN DALE. 

REASON. — Natural 
No doubt the te'*liinony of natural reason, 
on whatever exercised, must, of necessity, 
stop shoit of those truths which it is the 
object of Revelation to make known ; still 
it places the existence and personal attri- 
butes of the Deity on such grounds as to 
lender doul>ts absurd and atheism ridicu- 
lous.— Hersciiel. 

REASON.— The Noblest Act of 

It is the noblest act of human reason 
To free itself fruin slavish prepo-session ; 
Assume the legal light to discmgage 
P'rom all it h.ul contracted under age. 

And not its ingenuity and wit 
To all it was imbued w'iih first submit ; 
Make tnie, or false, for better, or for worse, 
To have, or t’ hold, indifTcrcntly of course. 

S. Builer. 

REASON.— The Operation of 

A plain, convincing reason opemtes on 
the mind both of a learned and an ignorant 
hearer as Jong as he lives.— Dean 5wn r 

REASON. — The Pleasure of 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense, 

Lie in three w^ords— health, peace, and 
competence. Pope. 

REASON. — The Prerogative of 

To remember the pist, to anticipate the 
fuiure, and to realize the absent, is the pre- 
rogative of reason. — E. Garbktt. 

REASON — a Regulating Principle. 

Reason is the prihciple by which our 
belief and opinions ought to be regulated. 
—Reid, 

REASON AND FAITH. 

We would represent Reason and Faith 
as twin-lxim ; the one in form and features 
the image of manly beauty— the other, of 
feminine pace and gentleness; but to 
each of whom, alas ! is allotted a sad pri- 
vation. While the bright eyes of Reason 
are full of piercing and restless intelli- 
gence, his ear is cloaed to sound ; and while 
P'aith has an eai' of exquisite delicacy, on 
her sightless orbs, as she lifls them towards 
heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain. Hand 
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in hand the brother and sister, in all 
mutual love, pursue their way, through a 
world on which, like ours, day breaks and 
night falls alternate ; by day the eyes of 
Reason are the guide of Faith, and by night 
the ear of Faith is the ^ide of Reason. 
As is wont with those mo labour under 
these privations respectively, Reason is 
apt to be c^er, impetuous, impatient of 
that instruction whi^ his infirmity will 
nui permit him readily to apprehend ; 
while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever 
willing to listen to the voice by which 
alone truth and wisdom can effectually 
teach her. — Prof. Rogers. 

REASON AND INSTINCT. 

Reason progressive, instinct is complete ; 
Swift instinct leaps ; slow reason feebly 
climbs : 

Brutes soon their zenith reach ; their little 
all 

Flows in at once ; in ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 
Were man to live co-eval with the sun, 

The patriarch pupil would be learning 
still ; 

Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unlearoed. 

Dr. E. Young. 

REASONERS.—Palse 
False reasoners are often best confuted 
by giving them the full swing of their own 
absurdities. — Colton, 

REASONING.— The Results of 

Lord Chatham in his speeches did not 
reason ; he stiuck, as by intuition, directly 
on the results of reasoning, as a cannon* 
shot strikes the mark without your seeing 
its course through the air as it moves to- 
wards its object.— Foster, 

REASONS.— Plenty of 
He has a mint of reasons. — T ennyson. 

RBASONS.—Worthless 

Gratiano speaks an inhnile deal of no- 
thing, more than any man in atl Venice : 
his reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff ; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them ; and when you have 
them, they are not worth the search. — 
Shakspbare. 

REBELLION.— The SUndord of 
No sooner is the standard of rebellion 
displayed than men of desperate principles 
resort to it— A mes, 

REBUKE.— A Quiet 

When Washington’s secretaiy excused 
Mmself for the lateness of his attendance, 


and laid the blame upon his watch, his 
master quietly said — Then you must get 
another watch, or I another secretary. — 
Smiles. 

RECHABITES.— The Ancient 

On my arrival in Mesopotamia, some 
Jews that I saw there, pointed me to one 
of the ancient Rechabites. He stood be- 
fore me, wild, like an Arab, holding the 
bridle of his horse in his hand. 1 showed 
him the Bible in Hebrew and Arabic, 
which he wa*? much rejoiced to see, as he 
could read both languages, but had no 
knowledge of the New 'I'estament. After 
having proclaimed to him the tidings of 
salvation, and made him a present of the 
Hebrew and Arabic Bibles and Testa- 
ments, I asked him — Whose descendant 
are you ? ” “ Mousa,” said he, boisterously, 
“ is my name, and 1 will show you who 
were my ancestors ; ” on which he imme- 
diately began to read Irom the 5th to the 
nth verse of Jeremiah xxxv. “Where 
do you reside?” said I. Turning to 
Genesis X. 27, he replied — “At Hadofam, 
now called Simar by the Arabs : at Uzal, 
now called Sanan by the Arabs;” and 
again referring to the same chapter, verse 
30th, he continued — “At Mesha, now 
called Mecca, in the deserts around those 
places. We drink no wine, and plant no 
vineyard, and sow no seed ; and live in 
tents, as Jonadab, our father, commanded 
us : IJobab was our father too. Come to 
us, and you will find us sixty thousand in 
number ; and you see thus tlie prophecy 
has been fulfilled — * Therefore, thus soitb 
the 1 /ord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want 
a man to .stand before me for ever ; ’ ” and 
saying this, Mousa, the Rechabite, mounted 
his horse and fled away, and left behind 
a host of evidence in favour of Sacred 
Writ. — Wolff. 

RECITATION.— Good 

For good recitation many things are 
necessary ; first, what only a good educa- 
tion can give to any one, a c&ar conwp* 
tion of the meaning, and a good, distinct 
pronunciation, free from provincialisms ; 
and then what is innate — a happily-oon- 
stituted, sensitive oiganization, a fine mtpi- 
cal ear for the intonation, a genuine 
poetic feeling, and a mind in which all the 
human affections exist iv strength and 
purity U u mboldt. 

RECKONERS.— A Necessity for 

Reckoners without their host must cer^ 
tainly reckon twice. — Camden. 
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RBCKONINQ.— The Dreedful 
So comes a reckoning when the banquet *8 
o'er, — 

The dreadful reckoning ; and men smile no 
more. Gay. 

RECOLLECTION.— A Vague, yet 
Oorgeoua 

A vague recollection fills my mind ; an 
image, dazzling but undefined, like the me- 
mory of a gorgeous dream. It crowds my 
brain confusedly, but will not stay; it 
changes and mingles, like the tremulous 
sunshine on the w’ave, till Imagination itself 
is dazzled, bewildered, overpowered ! — 
Longfellow. 

RBCOLLECTIONS.— Bitter 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There conies a token like a scorpion’s 
sting, ! 

Scarce seen but with fresh bitterness im- 
bued ; 

And slight withal may be the things 
which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it 
would fling 

Aside for ever : it may be a sound, 

A tone oft music — summer’s eve — or 
spring — 

A flower— the wind — the ocean w'hich 
shall wound. 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we 
are darkly bound.— Byron. 

REC0NCIUAT10N.--A Condition of 
the Divine 

God will be easily reconciled to us, if we 
be reconciled to each other. — Cicero. 

RECONCILIATION.— Divine 

Recon ilialion with God really forms the 
basis of air rational and true enjoyment. — 
Dr. Miller. 

RECREATION.— The Design of 

Recreation is intended to the mind, as 
whetting is to the scythe, to sharpen the 
ed^ of it, which otherwise would grow 
dull and blunt. He, therefore, that spends 
his whole time in recreation, is ever whet- 
ting, never mowing ; his grass may grow, 
and his slfeed starve : as, contrarily, he that 
always toils and. never recreates, is ever 
mowing, never whetting ; labouring mu(^ 
to little purpose/ As good no scythe as no 
edge. Then only doth the work go for- 
ward, when the scythe is so seasonably and 
moderately whetted, that it may cut, and so 
cut that it may have the help of sharpening. 
—By. Hall. 
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RECREATION— Indispensably Neees- 
saiy. 

The bow cannot possibly stand always 
bent, nor can human nature subsist wilhouj^ 
recreation. — Cervantes. 

RECTOR.— The Supreme 
God is the supreme rector of the world. 
— Adn. Hark. 

REDBREAST.- The 

The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cniel season, crowd around 
1 he winnowing store, and claim the little 
boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One 
alone. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household 
gods, 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

Jn joyless fields and thorny thickets lcave.s 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted 
man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats, then brisk 
alights 

On the warm hearth ; then hopping o’er 
the floor, 

Kyes all the smiling family askance, 

And peeks, and starts, and wonders where 
he is 1 

Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.— J. Thomson. 

He is the first bird who, by his sweet 
familiar song, ushers in the spring, and the 
last to bid good-bye to the autumn. — Dr. 
Davies. 

REDEMPTION— by the Blood of the 
Lamb. 

There are sometimes rare and beautiful 
wares brought into the market that are 
invoiced at almost fabulous rates. Igno- 
rant perale wonder why they are priced .«>o 
high. The simple reason is that they cost 
so much to procure. That luxurious article 
labelled at such a figure w^as procured by 
the adventurous hunie>, who, at the hazard 
of his neck, brought down the wild moun- 
tain goat, out of w'hose glossy hair the 
fabric was wrought. Yonder pearl that 
flashes on the brow of the bride is pre- 
cious, because it was rescued from the 
CTeat det p at the risk of the pearl-fisher’s 
life, as he was lifted into the boat half 
dead, with the blood gushing from his 
nostrils. Yonder ermine, flung so care- 
lessly over the proud beauty’s shoulder, 
cost terrible battles with polar ice and hurri- 
cane. All choicest things are reckon^ the 
dearest So is it, too, in heaven’s inven- 
tories. The universe of God has never 
witnessed aught to be reckoned in com* 
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parison with the redemption of a guilty 
world. That mighty ransom no such con- 
temptible things as silver and gold could 
procure. Only by one price could the 
Church of God be redeemed, and that the 
precious blood of the Lamb— the I.amb 
without blemish or spot — the Lamb slain 
from the foxmdation of the world.” — CuY- 
LER. 

REDEMPTION.— The System of 

The grand redemption of degenerate man 
Is not a single, independent act, 

But one great system. — H ey. 

REDEMPTION.— The Wondrousness of 

The wondrous deed ! or shall I call it more ? 
A wonder in Omnipotence itself ! 

A mystery no less to gods th.in ni^ni ! 

Dr. K. VoiiNCr. 

RED-LETTER DAY.— A 

One that is a fortunate or auspicious day ; 
so called — because the holy doys, or saints’ 
days, were marked in the old calendars with 
red letters.— G rose. 

REDRESS. — Occasion for 

There is occasion for redress when -tlic 
cry is universal— DAVENA.N'r. 

REFINEMENT— Defined. 

Refinement is the lifting of one’s self 
upwards from the merely sensual, the effort 
of the soul to ethercalize the common wants 
and uses of life. — H. W. Beecher. 

REFINEMENT.— Not God’s 

Refinement that carries us away from 
our fellow-men i'? not God’s refinement. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

REFLECTION.— Mental 

By reflection, I would be understood 
to mean that notice which the mind takes 
of its own operations, and the manner of 
them, by reason whereof there come to be 
ideas of these operations in the understand- 
ing.— L ocke. 

REFLECTION.— The Need for 
We are told — ** Let not the sun go down 
on your wrath.” This, of course, is best ; 
but, as it generally does, 1 would add — 
never act or write till it has done so. This 
rule has saved me from many an act of 
folly. It is wonderful what a different 
view we take of the tame event four-and- 
twenty hours after it has happened. — S. 
Smith. 

REFLECTION— a Spectre. 

Within the deep 

Still chambers of the heo^ a speare dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of time, 


Heard from the tomb of ages, points its 
cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life.— Prentice. 

REFORM. — Attempts at 

Allempls at reform, when they fail, 
strengthen despotism ; as he that struggles 
tightens those cords he does not succeed in 
breaking. — Colton. 

REFORMATION.— The Causes of the 

1'hc Reformation was not the work 
either of a year, or of a generation. Its 
foundation was laid, both in the good and 
in the evil qualilics of our nature. Love of 
truth, reverence for sacred things, a sense 
of perboiial responsibility, a de.sire for the 
possession of lull spiritual privileges, co- 
operated with the pride of human reason, 
the natural impatience of restraint, and the 
envy and hatred inspired among the nobles 
by a rich and powerful hierarchy, to make 
tJie%oild weary of the papal domination, 
and desirous of reform in things spiritual 
and ecclesiastical.— Bp. Browne. 

REEORMATION.— The Grand Principles 
of the 

The Word of God only ; the grace of 
Christ only ; the work of tlie Spirit only. 
—Dr. D’AuuiGNit. 

REFORMATION.— The Heroes of the 

They were men of the most marvellous 
wisdom, of brilliant intellect, of the deepest 
piety. 'Acy did not create the times, the 
times created the men. But they left the 
noblest mark on the times it was possible 
to leave — the Reformation itself.— Sey- 
mour. 

REFORMATION. — ^Ignorance before the 

Alfred the Great complained that from 
the Humber to the Thames there was not a 
single clergyman able to say the Litumy of 
the Churdh in his mother tongue. There 
was also a record extant by Bishop H(^er, 
of Gloucester, wherein he says, that in his 
diocese there were three hundred and deven 
deigymen. Of these, one hundred and 
sixty-eight could not say the Ten Com- 
mandments; there were thirty-one who 
could not tell where they were to be 
found ; forty who could not repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, and thirty-one who were un- 
able to say who was its author. Such was 
the state of darkness tliat prevailed in this 
realm, and they did not seem to be better 
elsewhere. It used to be a question put to 
caivdidates for holy orders, if they knew how 
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to read and writer ThU waft neowaiyt for 
it was piovad on esamipalioii, tliat ndiilftt , 
the caftona were signed hy some in th^r 
own handwricingi others were obliged to 
append theirmarx like the humblest ]MOUgh- 
boy of the present day. If this were so 
among the cteigy, how was it among the 
laity? Amox^ the barons hardly one was 
able to sign his name^ This was the origin 
of the word signatoipe^to append a sign — 
and so generS was it, that the lawyers 
would , rather have a man’s sign or sig- 
nature than his handwriting. Not one of 
the barons who attested Magna Charlawere 
able to read or write.— Seymour. 

REFORMATION.— Personal 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more 
eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

SllAKSPLARE. 

REFORMATORIES— Described. 

Moral training schools, eslablishecj^by a 
wise and humane government, for wander- 
ing street Arabs, for young, yet man- 
educated thieves, and for seemingly incor- 
rigible juvenile offend eis.— li. Davies. 


From thlnp terrestrial, jmd dhdnely 

Thobn^ df a kind thut speaks 

The toul’sr^ure interest in the good she 
seeks. , Cowper. 

“ ^ t 

REGENSRATE.— The Term— 

The term— Regenerate is founded on the 
expression— of water, used by our 
L>ord, oXA’^Laverof Regeneration, used by 
the Apostles*^ in r Terence to baptism.— 
OEIGBN. 

REGENERATION.— The Effect of 

In passing from nature to grace you did 
not pass from a lower to a higher stage of 
the same condition — ^from daybreak to sun- 
shine, but from darkest night tp dawn of 
day. Unlike the worm which changes into 
a winged insect, or the infant wh'o grows up 
into a stately man, you became, not a more 
perfect, but a ^*new creature” in Jesus 
Christ.— Dr. Guthrie. 

REGIONS.— The Polar 
No eye of man has viewed these grim 
fields, which lie silent as night and un- 
inhabited, and where no sound of human 
voice breaks the repose, where no dead are 
buried, and none can ribc. — K1.OPSTOCK. 


REFORMER.— The Fate of a 

It was a good manner which Uie father 
of the late poet Saint Koix took to reclaim 
his son. The young poet had bliut himself 
up for some time in his study ; and his 
lather, willing to know what had engaged 
hib attention so closely, upon entering, 
found him busied in drawing ^ip a new 
system of religion, and endeavouring to 
show the absurdity of that already esta- 
blish^. The old man knew by experience 
that it was useless to endeavour to convince 
a vain young man by light reason, so only 
desired his company ui^staii.s. When come 
into the fathei’s a])ni(iiient, he takes his 
son by the hand, and, drawing back a cur- 
tain at one end of the room, discovered a 
crucifix exquisitely painted. “My son,” 
said he, “yon desire to change the reli- 
gion of youi LouiUry, — behold the fate of a 
J<elbrmer .' Golusmiiii, 

REFORMERS.— The Need of 

Keformers had need first practise on their 
own hcart.s that which they purpose to tiy 
on others.— Charles I. 

REGENERATE.— The Blessedness of the 

There are blest inhabitants of earth, 
Partakers of a new ethereal birth, — 

Their hopes, desires, and purposes e$- 
tnmpd 


REGISTER.— The Wish for a Faithful 
A faithful register of births, marriages, 
and deaths, is wished for by enlightened 
philanthropists of all advanced countries, 
far more as a test of national morals and 
the national welfare than as a matter of the 
highest social convenience. — Martineau* 

REGULARITY— Defined. 

Regularity is unity ; unity is God-like. — 
Richter. 

REGULARITY.— An Undesirable 

You are as regular in your irregularities 
as ever. — O’B rien. 

RELATIONS . — A RebsiouB Element in 

If there be not a religious element in the 
relations of men, such relations are miser- 
able, and doomed to ruin. — CARLYLE. 

RELATIONSHIPS— Created by Death. 

If death dissolves dear relationships, it 
also creates others dearer still. Then, 
possibly for the first time, the brother be- 
comes a friend ; but then also the friend is 
often felt to be more than a brother.— G. 
Gilfillan. 

RELIGION— Abused. 

Religion is a sacred thing, and has been 
most horribly abased by such as have 
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Bapperadded t|^dir pwa fArttMo^i 
traditional, fopperies tec<live4 Mpi our 
deceived and superstitious aaoesibrsip* I api 
satisfied that the Scxipturs is onr only true 
faith.— Laun. ^ 

RELIGION.— The Advantages of 
Rdigion being primarily intended to 
make men ivise unto salvation, the support 
it ministers to social order, stabUi^ it 
confers on government and laws, is a sub* 
ordinate species of advantage which we 
should have continued to enjoy, without 
reflecting on its cause, but for the develop- 
ment of deistical principles, and the ex- 
periment which has been made of their 
effects in a neighbouring countiy. It had 
been the constant boast of inbdels, that 
their system, more liberal and generous 
than Christianity, needed but to be tried to 

E roduce an immense accession to human 
appiness; and Christian nations, careless 
and supine, retaining little of religion but 
the profession, and disgusted with its re- 
straints, lent a favourable ear to these 
pretensions. God permitted the trial to be 
made. In one country, and that the centre 
of Christendom, revelation underwent a 
total eclipse, while atheism, performing on 
a darkened theatre its strange and fearful 
tragedy, confounded the first elements of 
society, blended every age, rank, and sex 
in indiscriminate proscription and massacie, 
and convulsed all Europe to its centre ; 
that the impel ishable memorial* of these 
events might teach the last generations of 
mankind tu consider religion as the pillar 
of society, the safeguaid of nations, the 
parent of social order, which alone has 
power to curb the fuiy of the passions, and 
secure to every one his rights; to the 
laborious the reward of their industry, to 
the rich the enjoyment of their wealth, 
to nobles the preservation of their honours, 
and to princes the stability of their thrones. 
— R. Hall. 

RELIGION.— An Avowal of 

My religion is very simple I look at 
this universe, so vast, so complex, so 
magnificent, and 1 say to myself that it 
cannot be the result of chance, but the 
work, however intended, of an unknown 
omnipotent Being, as superior to man as 
the universe is superior to the finest ma- 
chines of human invention. Search the 
philosophers, and you will not find a 
stronger or more decisive argument. — 
Napolison I. 

RELIGION.— A Bad 
That is no good religion whose principles 
destroy any duty of religion. He that 


shall ma&taiii it to be lawM to make a 

* war for ij^ defence of his opiiiion, be it 
what hU doctrine is ag^st. godli- 
ness. Anything that is pro^ anything 
that is peevish and scoimful, an^hing that 
is uncharitable, is against that form of sound 
doctrine which the Apostle speaks — 
Bp. TayioH. 

RELIGION— the Bread of Life. 

Religion is the bread of life. I wi^h we 
better appreciated the force of this depres- 
sion. 1 remember what bread was to mo 
when I was a boy. 1 could not wait till I 
was dressed in the morning, but ran and 
cut a slice from the loaf — all way round, 
too, to keep me until breakfast; and at break- 
fast, if diligence in eating earned wages, I 
should have been well paid. And men I 
could not wait for dinner, but ate again, and 
then at dinner; and I had to cat ajgain 
before tea, and at tea, and lucky if 1 didn’t 
eat again after that. It was bread, bread 
all the time with me, bread that 1 lived 
on and got strength from. Just so religion 
is the bread of life ; but you make it cake 
—you put it away in your cupboard and 
never use it but when you have company. 

^ You cut it into small pieces and put it on 

* china plates, and pass it daintily round, in- 
stead of treating it as bread ; common, 
hearty bread, to be used every hour. — H. 
W. Belcher, 

RELIGION.— Cheerful Ideas of 

J endeavour in vain to give my parish- 
ioners more cheerful ideas of religion ; to 
teach them that God is not a jealous, child- 
ish, merciless tyrant : that He is best served 
by a regular tenour of good actions, — not 
by bad singing, ill-composed prayers, and 
eternal apprehensions. But the luxury of 
false religion is to be unhappy ! — S. Smith. 

RELIGION — in Common Life. 

People in general have no notion of mix- 
ing religion with common life — ^with their 
pleasures — with their meals— with all their 
thoughts. Hence it is they think that their 
Maker is an enemy to happiness, and thiit 
religion is fit for the closet only.— Mavow. 

RELIGION. — The Companionship of 

Religion will attend you as a pleas.int 
and useful companion in every proper place, 
and every temperate occupation of life. — 
Buckminster. 

RELIGION.— Deflnitiona of 

Religion is the true philosophy. — Bigg. 


Religion is the dominion of the soul. It 
is the l^pe of life, the anchor of safety, the 
deliverance from evil. — Napoleon 1. 
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RELIGION.— Definition of 

Religion is Christianity, which being too 
spiritual to be seen by us, doth therefore 
take an apparent body of good life and I 
works.— Dk. Donne. 

RELIGION.— The Enemies of 

“What countless devices have they framed 
to escape from the lofty truths and spiritual 
piety of the Gospel 1 Ilcncc e\ery science 
ib ransacked for facts to neutralize all reli- 
gion. Men’s consciences do not pcimit 
them to throw off all the forms of religion ; 
and, iheieforc, they are satisfied if they c.iu 
only tear out its heart. They like to pre- 
serve and to embalm its external covering, 
as the naturalist does the skin of an animat 
for his cabinet. And as the latter fills his 
specimen with straw and arsenic, and fits 
glass eyes into it, so do men fill up their 
religious specimen with error and vain 
speculation, and fit into its head the eye-* of 
false philosophy, and then claim for it intel- 
lectual worship.— I’Ror. IlnciicocK. 

RELIGION. — The Centilizing Influence of 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing 
in the world. It alone will gentilize if 
unmixed with cant.— S. T. Coleridge. 

RELIGION. — Indiscreet Friends of 

The enemies of the soul’s immortality I 
do not fear ; I know how often they have 
been vanquished befoic ; and I am quite 
sure that they will be ovei thrown agniii 
with a mighty overthrow, as often as they 
Ho ajipear. Bui 1 confess I have some con- 
sklenahlc dread of the indiscreet friends of 
leligion. I tremble at that respectable 
imbecility which sluifllcs away the ]jlainrst 
tuitlis, and thinks tlip stiongcst of all causes 
wants the weakest of all aitls. I shudder 
at the consequences of fixing the gi'cat 
pi oofs of religion upon any other basis, 
than that of the Mulcst investigation, and 
most honest htalcmcnt of facts.— b. Smith. 

RELIGION.— Informed by 

By her infoimed, we best religion loam, 

Us glorious object by her aid discern. 

Blackmore. 

RELIGION.— The Instability of a False 

No religion can hold its ground, in an 
age of civ]]iz.ition and science, after the 
conviction has once taken root in men’s 
minds that it is a lie, even although it be a 
useful, and, probably, a beautiful lie. — 
Bunsen. 

RELIGION — an Intruder. 

In a revel of debauchery, amid the brisk 
interchange of profanity and folly, religion 
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might appear a dumb unsocial intruder.— « 
Buckminster. 

RELIGION.— Liberty of 

Liberty of religion is the most potent of 
all the elements of freedom. — I. Taylor. 

RELIGION. — The Might and Grandeur of 

There is something in religion, when 
rightly apprehended, that is masculine and 
grand. It rerfloves those little desires which 
are “ the constant hectic of a fool.’*— R. 
Cecil. 

RELIGION.— Natural 

I call that natural religion which men 
might know, and should be obliged to 
know, by the mere principles of reason, 
improved by consideration and experience, 
without the help of Revelation.— Bt. Wil- 
kins. 

RELIGION— Necessary. 

Everything I saw convinced me that, in- 
dependently of oui future happiness and 
oui sublimest enjoyments in this life, reli- 
gion is necessary to the comforts, the con- 
veniences, and even the elegancies and 
lesser pleasures of life. Not only I nevei 
met with a wiitcr truly eloquent who did 
not at least affect to believe in religion, 
but I never met with one in whom reli- 
gion was not the x idlest source of his 
eloquence. — Romilly, 

RELIGION. — New Fashions in 

New fashions I find in religion, as well 
as in cloaks, or rather new improvements 
on the old, are manuf.ictured abroad, and 
varied to the taste of a people more imme- 
diately subject to the cliangcablc dominion 
of the moon than any other nation, and 
indeed than all other things, except the 
tules. The new opinion, and the new cuff, 
of the year, are imported with the same 
wind.— Skelton. 

RELIGION— for the Poor. 

Religion slores'^up her richest blessings 
for the poor. Her sanctuary is always open 
to distress, as her altars were anciently pros- 
tituted into refuges for crime. Her snield 
is spicad out, in its full front and orb, to 
succour the needy, and her sword lifted up 
to hew in pieces the oppressor. Her 
chosen and endeared appellative is love. 
Her accents are those of melting pity. 
She has a cordial for indigence : a smile 
for want : a Gospel for the poor. She has 
symbolized with poverty, not with wealth ; 
her God was a peasant, houseless, money- 
less derided, dying the death of a slave .* 
while the only spoils of His executioners 
were the garments He wore to the place of 
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His fate. He mode Himself of no repuia- 
lion» and look upon Him the form of a 
servant.— Steward. 

RELIGION. — The Profession of* 

In religion, as in friendship, they who 
profess most are ever the least sincere. — 
hllLRIDAN. 

RELIGION.— A Reality in 
111 a journal of a tour through Scotland 
by the Rev. C. Simeon, of Cambridge, we 
have the following passage : — “ Went to 
see Lady Ross’s grounds. Here also I saw 
blind men weaving. May I never forget 
the following fact : — One of the blind men, 
on being interrogated with respect to his 
knowledge of spiritual things, answered — 
* 1 never saw till I was blind ; nor did I 
ever know contentment when I had my 
eyesight, as I do now that I have lo.st it : 
I can truly affirm, though few know how 
to credit me, that I would on no account 
change my present situation and circum- 
stmees with any that I ever enjoyed before 
1 was blind.’ He had enjoyed eyesight till 
twenty-five, and had been blind now about 
three yea-s. My soul,” Mr. Simeon adtk, 
was much affected and comforted with his 
declaration. Surely there is a reality in 
religion. Krummaciier. 

RELIGION— in Relation to Pleasures. 

Religion forbids no plcastjres but such as 
are injurious to the soul, and substitutes the 
substance of h.appine.ss for its shadows. It 
resembles a fine country in spring, where 
the hedges bloom, and every thorn pioduces 
a flower.— J. A. Jamls. 

RELIGION. — Shunning the Love of 
Horn in Religion’s lap, some shun her love, 
Nor care the sweetness of her breasts to 
prove : 

I-o ! the dullfiogs that haunt the lotus-tank, 
Nc‘cr of the nectar of the lotus drank, 

I'or which the bee, from forests far aw-ay. 
Hastes, with a dew-wet wing, ere dawm of 
(kay. Caldweix. 

RELIGION.— Siding with 

Many will side with religion while they 
can live upon it ; and desert it when it 
must live upon them. — W. Secker. 

RELIGION.— Talk about 

There are many with whom I can talk 
f^ut ridigion ; but, alas ! 1 find few with 
whom I can talk religion itself* — Brainerd. 

RELIGION.— The Work of 

Being religions” is not a work apart 
by itaelfi but a spint of faith and righteous- 


' ness flowing out from the centre of a re* 
generated heart into all tlie enjoyments and 
intercourse of the world. Not merely the 
picacher in the pulpit, and the saint on his 
knees, may do the work of religion, but the 
mechanic who smites with the lianimcr and 
drives the wheel ; the artist seeking to 
realize his pure idea of the beautiful ; the 
mother in the gentle offices of home ; the 
statesman in the forlorn hope of liberty and 
justice; and the philosopher wdiose thought 
treads rcveiently among the splendid mys- 
teries of the univeise, — C hai’IN, 

REMEDIES— Lie Within. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to Heaven : the fated 
sky 

Gives us free scope ; only, doth backwaid 
pull 

Our slow designs when wc ourselves are 
dull. SlIAKSFEARE. 

REMEDY.— A Bad 

The remedy is worse than the disease.— 
Dryden. 

REMEDY.— A Tiny 

The remedy lay in a nutshell.— M ac- 
aulay. 

REMEMBRANCE — not to be Obliterated. 

’Tis done ! I saw it in my dreams : 

No more with hope my future beams ; 

My days of happiness are few ; 

Chill’d by misfortune’s w’intry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast ; 

I.ove, Hope, and Toy, alike adieu ! 
Would I could add Remembrance too ! 

Byron. 

REMEMBRANCE.— A Pleasing 

The greatest comfort of my old age, and 
that whicli gives me the highest satisfaction, 
is the pleasing remembrance of the many 
benefits and fiiendly offices 1 have done to 
others.— Cato, 

REMEMBRANCES.— The Lasting 
Nature of 

Remembrances last longer than present 
realities, as I have conserved blossoms 
many years, but never fruits. — R ichtlk. 

REMORSE. — The Agonies of 

The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Ls like the scorpion girt by fire ; 

Tn ci’-cle narrowing as it glou's. 

The flames around their captive close. 
Till inly searched thousand throes, 
And maddening m her ire. 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vfiin, 
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Gives but one paisxg and cures aU pam, 
And darts into her desperate brain ; 

Soxlo the dark in soul expire, 

0» live like scorpion mrt by fire ; 

< "So writhes the mind Kemorse has riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 

, ' Darkness above, despair beneath. 

Around it fiame, within il death ! 

Byron. 

REMORSE— Described. 

It is God’s greatest officer and vicegerent 
in man ; set by Him to be, as it were, thy 
angel, keeper, monitor, remembrancer, 
king, prophet, examiner, judge—ye^ thy 
lower heaven. If thou slightest it, it will 
be an adversary, informer, accuser, witness, 
judge, jailor, tormentor, a worm, rack, dun- 
geon, unto thee — ^yea, thy upper hell 1— Dr. 
Fuller. 

REMORSE.— The Sleep of 

Remorse goes to deep when we are in 
the enjoyment of prosperity. — ^Rousse iU. 

REMORSE — Surveying Life. 

llis eye no more looked onward; but its 
gaze 

Rests where Remorse a life misspent sur- 
veys : 

What costly treasures strew that waste 
behind ! 

What whirlwinds daunt the soul that sows 
the wind I 

By the dark shape of what he is, serene 
Stands the bright ghost of wAat he might 
have been ; 

Here the vast lost, and there the worthless 
gain— 

Vice scorned, yet woo’d, and virtue loved 
in vain I Lvtton. 

REMORSE AND PENITENCE. 

There is a difference between remorse 
and penitence. Remoise is the'conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing with no sense of love. 
Penitence is that same consciousness, with 
the feeling of tenderness and gratefulness 
added.— F. W. Robertson. 

RENBOADOES.— The Knavery of 

Renegadocs, who never turn by halves, 

Are bound in conscience to be double 
knaves. Dryden. 

RENOWN.— The Nobleet 

The noblest renoum is posthumous fame ; 
and the most refined ambition is the 
desire of such fame. A vulgar mind may 
thirst for immediate populanty ; and very 
moderate talent, dexterously managed, may 
win for )he .moment the nosannas of the 
million. Bt^t it is a Horace or a Milton, a 
Socrates or a Sidn^, who can listen with- 


out bitterness to the nlaudits heaped on 
feebler rivals, and calmly anticipate the 
day when posterity will do justice to the 
powers or the achievements of which he Is 
already conscious. — D r. J, Hamiliw. 

RENT. — Pralae the Payment pf 

Virgil loved rural ease, and, far from 
harm, 

Msccenus fix’d him in a neat snug farm, 
Where he might, free from trouble, pass 
bis days 

In his own way, and pay his rent in praise. 

ChcTrchill. 

RENUNCIATION.— The Act of 

Carlyle says— “ Life begins with renun- 
ciation : ” he niij^ht also have added — Life 
ends with renunciation ; nay, rcTunciation 
is an every-day act, and while it is exceed- 
ingly difficult on the part of the creature, it 
is exceedingly pleasant to God, who will 
giveheaven and Ilimself as an eternal recom- 
pense for its practice.— Dr. Davies. 

REPARTEE— the Highest Order of Wit. 

Repartee is the highest order of wit, as 
it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest exercise 
of genius at a moment when the passions 
are roused, Voltaire, on hearing the name 
of Haller mentioned to him by an Ei^lish 
traveller at Femey, burst forth into a violent 
panegyric upon him ; his visitor told him 
that such pniise was most disinterested, for 
that Haller by no means spoke so highly of 
him. “Well, well, n'importc,” replied 
Voltaire ; ** perhaps we are dot A mistaken. 
—Colton, 

REPENTANCE— Defined. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a 
conversion from sin to God. — Hammond. 

REPENTANCE— Delightful. 

“ Which is the most delightful emotion ?*’ 
said an instructor of the deaf and dumb to 
his pupils, after teaching them the names 
of our various fedings. The pupils turned 
instinctively to their slates, to write an 
answer ; and one with a smiling counte- 
nance wrote yby. It would seem as if none 
could write anything else ; but another, 
with a look of more thoughtfulness, put 
down Hope. A third with Jieaming counte- 
nance svrote Gretiiiude. A fuurm wrote 
LoT'e, and other feelings still daimed tSie 
superiority on other imnds. One tum^ 
back with a countenance foil of peace, tad 
yet a tearful eye, and ifae teaehn was sutr 
prised to find on her slate — MetUamee W 
the most delightfol atootioiL*’ ife returned^ 
to her with marks of wonder, in which her' 
companions doubtless partidpafed, 'W^d. ^ 
asked- Why ?” « Oh,»' iaidVshe, ill 
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the «xpFeaidve laaguiigft of looks and ges- 
tures wludi marks these mutes—" It is so 
dcU^thil to be humbled before God I ” — 
Arvxnr 

RBPENTANCfi.^Pierce 

While music flows around 
Perfumes, and oils, and whie, and wanton 
hours; 

Amid the loses fierce repentance rears 
Her snaky crest ; a quick returning pang 
Shoots through the conscious heart. 

J. Thomson. 

REPENTANCE— Forced. 

It is said by some that so soon as the soul 
of the sinner is separated from sense, and 
experiences in the next woild the evil con- 
seouences of sin, those evil consequences 
will lead to repentance. We answer that 
repentance in view of the experience of evil 
or the fear of evd, is repentance towaid 
self, not toward God. The more men 
repent from an experience of evil conse- 
quences, the more they are damned, The 
thief always repents when the sheriff arrests 
him. Death forces many men to 'tuhmil, 
others to repent. Such rejientance is by 
necessity j or in view of consequences, nol 
m view of God’s goodness and of tlie einl 
of sin. Some weak people talk of repent- 
ance on the gallows. Dyinp; sinneis and 
murderers often repent, but it is a repentance 
forced in view of the termination of their 
moral agency. In tliis world, "repentance 
toward God” works by refoimation; and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ works by love. 
In the world of doom, when moral proba- 
tion is ended, repentance, by the necessity 
of the case, works by remorse ; and faith 
by trembling. “The devils believe in one 
God, and tremble.” — Walker. 

REPENTANCE.— The Seeds of 

The seeds of repentance aie sown in youth 
by pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age 
by pain.— Colton. 

REPENTANCE— Seldom Exercised. 

Full seldom u man repent, or use 
Both ^race and will to pick the vicious 
quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out oF him, 
And make all dean, and plant himself 
afresh. '1 'ennyson. 

♦ 

REPENTANCE— if the Sick. 

’*A pipus English physidan once stated 
that hu had known some hundred sick 
persona Who, soon expecting to die, had 
bpen ledf as they supppse^ to repentance 
of their jdns, and saving faith in Christ, but 
had eventual^ been resldred to health again, 
Only ten^ of All this number, so far as he 


knew, gave any evidence^ of being jeally 
regenerated. Soon after their vecovety,' 
they plunged, as a general thing, into 
follies and vices of the world. — ^yiNE. . 

REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 

Repentance is Faith’s usher, and dews all 
her way with tears. Repentance reads the 
law and weeps ; Faith reads the Gospel and 
comforts Repentance looks on thei^rous 
blow of Moses; Faith beholds the sweet 
countenance of Christ Jesus.— T. Adams. 

REPENTANCE AND REFORMATION. 

There can be no repentance without re- 
formation. Rejientance is a chmige of 
mind ; reformation is a corresponding 
change of life. To dissociate tliem is to 
encourage sanctimony and hypocrisy. It is 
to take all the robustness and honesty from 
religion, leaving nothing but wavering sen- 
timents and moods as fitful as April weather. 
—Dr. Raleigh. 

REPETITION.— The Character of 

Repetition is the mother not only of 
study, but of education.— Richter. 

REPLY. — The Impromptu 

The impromptu reply is precisely the 
touchstone of the man of wit. — Moli^re. 

REPORT.— A Good 

I’ll tread a righteous path ; a good report 
Makes men live long, although their life is 
short, Watkins. 

REPORTS.— Rules for Hearing 
The longer I live, the more I feel the 
importance of adheiiiig to the rules which I 
have laid down for myself in relation to 
such matters. First, to hear as little as 
possible of whatever is to the prejudice of 
otliers. Secondly, to believe nothing of 
the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 
Thirdly, never to drink in the spirit of one 
who circulates an ill report Fourthly, 
always to moderate, as tar as I con, the 
unkindness expicsscd towards others. 
Fifthly, always to believe that if the other 
side were heard, a very different account 
would be given of the matter. — Simeon. 

REPOSE — ^Agreeable to the Mind. 

Repose is agreeable to the human mind ; 
and decision is repose. A man has made 
up his opinions ; he does not choose to be 
disturbed ; and he is much more ^hankful 
to the man who confirms him in his eirors, 
and leaves him alone, than he is to tlie man 
who refutes him, or who instructs him at 
the expense of his tranquillity, -*6. Smith. 
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REPREHENSION.— DUcretlon in 

There is much discretion to be observed 
in reprehension : a word will do more with 
some than a blow with others. A Venice 
glass is not to be rubbed so hard as a brazen 
EellJc : the tender reed is more easily bowed 
than the sturdy oak. Dashing storms do 
but destroy the seed, while gentle showers 
nourish it. Chariots, too furiously driven, 
may be overturned by their outi violence. — 
W. Slckkr. 

REPRESENTATION.— Class 

The popular opinion is — that class re- 
prcsenlation would produce class legislation. 
The I mill is exactly the reverse. The idea 
seems to be- -that by distribuiing a class in 
fragmentary portions among a number of 
constituencies you neutralize its power, and 
make it harmless by dilution, just as has 
been sometimes done with a mutinous regi- 
ment ; but in point of fact, it is this very 
diMnbution which gives it such an enoi- 
mous power of olislruction —Lord Ck il. 

REPRESENTATIVES,— The Choice of 

The only foundation of political liberty 
is the spmt of the peoj)lc ; and the only 
cirtiimstancc which makes a lively impres- 
sion upon their senses, and powci fully re- 
minds them of their importance, their 
poucr, and their rights, is the periodical 
choice of tlicir representatives.— S. Smijii. 

REPROACH. — Obscurity the Defence 
against 

There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity; it is a kind of concomitant to 
greatness, as satiies and invectives weie an 
essoin ial part of a Roman triumpli. — 
Anm->oN. 

REPROACH. — The Poetry of 

The silent upbraiding of the eye is the 
very poetry of reproach ; it speaks at once 
to the imagination. — Mrs. Balfour. 

REPROOF— rather than Flattery. 

The truly great will bear even reproof, 
if truth support it, more patiently than 
Eftttery actompanied with fidsehood ; for by 
venturing on the first, we pay a compli- 
ment to their heart, but by venturing on the 
second, we inflict an insult on their head. 
Two painters undertook a' portrait of 
HannilMd ; one of them painted a full like- 
ness of him, and gave him two eyes, 
whereas disesse had dejprived him of one ; 
the othA painted him in profile, but with 
bis blind side from the spectators. He 
severely reprimanded the mt, but hand- 
somely rewarded the second. — ^Colton. 


REPROOF — Insufferable. 

I have a touch of your condition, 

That cannot brook thciiccent of reproof. 

SlIAKSPEARE* 

REPROOF*. — The Scomer*s Hate of 

Reproof slides from a scomeris breast as 
water from an oiled post. Instead of loving 
a man amidst all his injuries, he will hate 
him for all his civilities. — W. Skckrr, 

REPROOF.— The Spirit of 

A spirit of love is especially needed in 
dealing reproof. The wound must be in- 
flicted tenderly, as a father chastens his 
child. Still, theie must be truth in this 
love, as well as love in the truth. — lil\ 
St^mnkr. 

REPROOF.— A Timely 

During the war between Alexander the 
Great and Daiius, king of Persia, a soldier 
in the army of the latlci thought to ingra- 
tiate himself with Memnon, the IVrsian 
Gcneial, by nlteiing the fiercest invectives 
against Alexander; Memnon gently struck 
the fellow with his spear, and answered — 
“ Friend, I pay you to fight against Alex- 
ander, not to revile him.”— Arvinr, 

REPUBLICAN.— Every Man a 

Every man in the world would be a re- 
publican, if he did not hope from fortune 
and favour more than from industry and 
desert ; in short, if he did not expect to 
carry off, sooner or later, from under 
another system, what never could belong 
to him rightfully, and what cannot, he 
thinks, accrue to him from this. To sup- 
pose the contrary, would be the same as to 
suppose that he would rather have a master 
in his house than a friend, brother, or son ; 
and that he iias both more confidence and 
more pic.isure in an alien’s management of 
it, than in his own, or in any person se- 
lected by his experience and deputed by his 
choice.— LandoR. 

REPUBLICS. — The Advantages of 

In republics the advantages are— liberty, 
or exemption from needle&s restrictions, 
equal laws, regulations Rdifqpted to the wants 
and circumstances of the people, public 
spirit, frugality, averseness to war, the 
opportunities which democrats assemblies 
afford to men of every description of pro- 
ducing their abilities and counsels to public 
observatTon, and the exciting and 

calling forth to the service of the common- 
wealth, the faculties of its best cidzens.— 
Adn. Paley. 
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REPUBLICS.-— The End of 

K^ublics come to an end by luxurious 
habits.— Montesquieu. 

REPUTATION. — ^Tbe Acquirement and 
Loib of 

Reputation is often got without merit, 
and lost without deserving. — Shaksplars. 

REPUTATION.— The Benefits of 

Reputation is one of the prizes for which 
men contend : it is, as Mr. Burke callsHt, 
**the cheap defence and ornament of na> 
tions, and the nurse of manly exertions ; ” 
it produces more labour and more talent 
than twice the wealth of a country could 
ever rear up. It is the coin of genius ; and 
it is the imperious duty of every man to 
bestow it with the most scrupulous justice 
and the wisest economy. — S. Smith. 

REPUTATION.— An Eminent 

An eminent reputation is as dangerous as 
a bad one.— Tacitus. 

REPUTATION.— Keeping up the 

The reputation 
Of virtuous actions pass'd, if not kept up 
By an access and fresh supply of new ones, 
Is lost, and soon forgotten ; and like pa< 
laces, 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Dissolve to heaps of ruin. — D enham. 

REPUTATION.— Means Employed for 
In purple some, and some in rags, stood 
forth 

For r^utation. Some displayed a limb 
Well'fuhioncd ; some, of lowlier mind, a 
cane 

Of curious workmanship and marvellous 
twist ; 

In strength some sought it, god in beauty 
more : 

Long, long, the fair one laboured at the 
glass, 

And, being tired, called in auxiliar skill 
To have her ^ails, before she went abroad, 
Full spread and nicely set, to catch the 
gale 

Of praise. R. Pollok. 

RBPUTATION.i^potle8S 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away, 

Mdi are but^ded loam, or painted clay. 

Shaksvearb. 

REQUESTS.— Delight in 

No music is so charming to my ear as 
the requests of my friends, and the supplica- 
tions of those in want of my assistance. — 
CAtSAR. 


REQUESTS.— Indecisive in 

He who goes round about in his requests, 
wants commonly more than he chooses to 
appear to want- Lavater. 

RESENTMENT. — Overcoming 

To prevent or suppress rising resentment 
is wise and glorious,— is manly and divine. 
—Dr. Watts. 

RESENTMENTS.— Conduct in Regard to 

It is said concerning Julius Csesar, that, 
upon any provocation, he would repeat the 
Roman alphabet before he suffered himself 
to speak, that he might he more just and calm 
in his resentments. The delay of a few 
moments has set many seeming affronts 
in a juster and kinder light ; it has often 
lessened, if not annihilated, the supposed 
injury, and prevented violence and revenge. 
—Dr. Watts. 

RESERVATIONS.— Mental 

Mental reservations are the refuge of 
hypocrites. — D r. Johnson. 

RESIGNATION — ^under Bereavement. 

There lies mv beloved prince, the Duke 
of Burgundy, for whom my affection was 
equal to the tenderest parent, and all my 
eartlily happiness lies dead with him. But, 
if the turning of a straw would call him 
back to life, 1 would not, for ten thousand 
woilds, be the turner of that straw in 
opposition to the will of God. — Abp. 
Fenelon. 

RESIGNATION— Defined. 

Resignation is the courage of Christian 
sorrow.— D r. Vinet, 

RESIGNATION.— Ad Example of 

An Indian, descending the Niagara river, 
was thrown into the rapids above the sub- 
lime cataract I'he nursling of the desdirt 
rowed with an incredible vigour at first, b 
an intense struggle for life. Seeing his 
efforts useless, he dropped his oars, sung 
his death-song, and float^ in calmness doom 
the abyss 1 llis example is worthy of ths 
imitation of all. While there is hope, let ni 
nerve all our force to avail ourselves of all 
the chances^it suggests. When hope ceases, 
and peril must be braved, wisdom counsels ^ 
calm resignation. — Dion. 

RESIGNATION— Invoked. ** 

Come, Resignatiem, spirit meek, 

And let me KISS thy placid cheek, ^ 

And read in thy pale eye serene 
Their blessing, who by faith can wean 
Their hearts From sense, and leain to lo 
God only, and the joys above — KebMS, 
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RESIGNATION.— Perfect * 

It is reported of & person who, being 
ill, was asked whether she was willing to 
live or die ; she answered — “ Which God 
pleases.’’ “Rut,” said one, “if God 
should refer it to you, which would you 
choose?” “Truly,” replied she, “I 
would at once refer it to Him again.” — W. 
Skcker, 

RESIGNATION.— The Reasonableneea of 

What more reasonable than that we 
‘should in all things resign ourselves to the 
will of God?— AiiP. Tillotson, 

RESIGNATION— a Treasure. 

Resignation is an inviolable treasure, 
which cannot, by the most violent evils, be 
taken from us. — ^T. Adams. 

RESISTANCE.— The Spirit of 
There is a spirit of resistance implanted 
by the Deity in the breast of man piopor- 
tioncd to the size of tlie wiongs he is des- 
tined to cuduic. — C. J. Fox. 

RESOLUTION— Enjoined. 

Be Stirling as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatencr, and outface the 
brow 

Of bragging horror ; so shall inferior eyes, 
That boirow their behaviours from the 
great, 

Grow great by your example, and put op 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

RESOLUTION.— Secrecy respecting a 

Never tell your resolution befoieliand ; 
but when the cast is thrown, play it as well 
as you can to win the game you are at, — 
SELDEN. 

RESOLUTION.— The Worst 

The worst resolution one can take is not 
to come to any. — N ev. 

RESOLUTIONS.— Firm 

Firm resolutions arc like the rocks which 
the waves cannot move.— W. Secker. 

RESOLUTIONS.— Good 

Good resolutions are excellent things, 
but they are susceptible of overturns. — 
Warner. 

RESOLUTIONS.— Temporary 
Theocritus tells of a fisherman that 
dreamed he had taken a *' fish of gold,” on 
which, being oveijoyed, he made a vow 
that he would never fish more ; but when 
he waked he soon dedared his vow to be 
null, because he found his golden fish was 
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escaped away through the lioles of his eyes, 
when he first opened them. Just so we do 
in the purposes of religion. Sometimes, in 
a good moo(^ we seem to see heaven opened, 
and all the streets of the new Jerusalem 
paved with gold and jirecious stones, and 
we are ravished with spiritual apprehensions, 
an<l resolve never to return to the low affec- 
tiuns of the world and the impure adhe- 
rences of sin ; but when this flash of light- 
ning is gone, and we converse again with 
the inclinations and habitual desires of our 
faNe hearts, those other desires and fine 
Considerations disband, and the resolutions 
taken in that pious fit melt into indifference 
and old customs. — Br. 'I’aylor. 

RESOURCES. — The Command of 

A person under a finn persuasion that he 
can command resources, viituall> has them. 
—Livy. 

RESPECT. — The Best 

That is the best respect which is won by 
consistent viitiie and God- like kindness. — 
h. Davies. 

RESPECT. —Personal 

Whenever we can bring a man to have a 
proper respect for himself, that moment we 
nave secured him against the commission of 
any heinous crime. — Halliday. 

RESPECT.— The Preservation of 

Not only study that those with whom 
you live should habitually respect you, but 
cultivate such manners as will secure the 
respect of persons with whom you occasion- 
ally converse. Keep up the habit of being 
respected, and do not attempt to be more 
amusing and agreeable than is consistent 
with the pieservation of respect — S. Smith. 

RESPITE.— Days of 

Days of Ifespite are golden days, — D r. 
South. 

RESPONSIBILITY.— Moral 

To be morally responsible, a man must be 
a free, rational, moral agent First, he must 
be in present possession of his reason, to 
distingi^h truth from falsehood. Secondly, 
he must also have in exercise a moral sense 
to distinguish right from wrong. Thirdly, 
his will, in its volitions or executive acts, 
must be self-decided, that is— detennineck 
by its own spontaneous affections and de- 
sires. If any of these are granting, the 
man is insane, and neither free nor respon- 
sible.— Prof. Hodge. 

RESPONSIBILITY.— Peraonal 

Personal i^onsibility exists indepen* 
dently of relative responsibility. — Bullock, 
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REST — Describol. 

Rest is the sweet sauce of labour. — 
Plutakch. 

REST — in Heaven. 

Not in tbis weary world of our» 

Can perfect rest be found ; 

Thoms mingle with its fairest flowers 
Even on cultured ground ; 

Earth’s pilgrim still his loins must gii-d 
To seek a lot more blest ; 

And this must be his onwa^ word — 

“ In heaven alone is rest.” — B arton. 

REST.— Silken 

Silken rest tie all thy cares up. — BkAU- 
WONT AND FLETCIIKR. 

RESTLESSNESS.— The Results of 

Restlessness, by multiplying our occu])a- 
tions, leaves us a prey to weariness and dis- 
gust. — B p. Massillon. 

RESTRAINT — ^never Comely. 

Though restraint, utter and unrelaxing, 
can never be comely, this is not because it 
is in itself an evil, but only because, when 
loo great, it overpowers the nature of the 
thing restrained, and so counteracts the 
other laws of which tliat natuie is itself 
composed. — R USKIN. 

RESTRAINT.— The Need of 

As the plough is the typical instniincnt 
af industry, so the fetter is the typical 
instrument of tlie restraint or subjection 
necessary in a nation — cither literally for its 
evil-doers, or figuratively, in accepted laws, 
for its wise and good men. Wise laws and 
just restraints are to a noble nation not 
chains, but chain mall — strength and de- 
fence. Therefore the first power of a nation 
consists in knowing how to guide the 
plough, its second power consists in know- 
ing how to wear the fcticr. — R uskin. 

RESURRECTION.— Emblems of the 

In the phenomenal world, the resurrection 
is remarkably and beautifully foreshadowed. 
The sun sinks upon the sea, and rises again 
in the orient ; and the moon wanes, disap- 
pears, and then returns in full-orbed glory. 
Yet in terrestrial nature, the emblematic 
representation of tliis astonishing and sub- 
lime verity is far more forcible and striking 
in its significance. The earth becomes torpid 
in winter, and freshens again in spring ; 
flowers revive, and array themselves in a 
loveliness far surpassing the royal glory of 
Solomon j the caterpillar dies as a chrysalis, 
and recovers new life under the beauteous 
tmnsformation of the butterfly; and the 
wheat-corn decays and corrupts in the soil, 


and then blooms forth and ripens into fruit- 
fill abundance. Thus is man encompassed, 
through the whole nature of the organic 
world, by typical evidences of re-animalion 
and resurrection, which, when rightly 
wiewed, assume the highest siguificancy. 
But these symbolic developments only show 
the possibility and probability of the resur- 
rection of the dead ; they do not incontro- 
vertibly demonstrate it. It was divinely 
reserved for the Christian Revelation to 
bring “ life and immortality to light ; ” — not 
merely the “life and immortality” of the 
soul, but the “life and immortality” of 
humanity; for “salvation” includes the 
complete deliverance of the whole man, 
body as well as soul, from the power of sin 
and death. —Dr. Davies. 

RESURRECTION.— The Magnificent yet 
Awful Scene of the 

Hark ! through heaven’s wide reverberat- 
ing vault 

The clanging trumpet sounds the awaken- 
ing peal : 

Obedient tombs expand their marble jaws, 
And every sad rcix)sitory hears 
Tile quickening voice, and renders back its 
trust 

To light and life ; each particle dispersed 
CroAvdd to a heap, and builds the identic 
man ! 

Changed are the living, and alive the 
dead : 

Lo 1 cited myriads fill the extended plain, 
And, trembling, to the Grand Tribunal 
press 1 Bally. 

RESURRECTION.— The Re-Union of 
Body and Soul at the 

When wc pluck down a house with an 
intent to new build it, or repair the ruins of 
it, we warn the inhabitants out of it, lest 
they should l>e soiled with the dust and 
rubbish, or offended with the noise, and so, 
fur a time, provide some other place for 
them ; but when we have new trimmed and 
dressed up the house, then we bring them 
back to a better habitation. Thus God, 
when he overtumeth this rotten room of 
our flesh, calleth ont the soul for a little 
time, and lodgeth it with Himself, in some 
corner of His kin^om, but repaireth the 
bracks of our bodies against the resurrec- 
tion, and then, having made them decent, 
yea, glorious and incorniptible, He doth 
put oui souls back again into their acquain- 
ted mansions. — St. CHRYSOSTOM, 
a 

RES l/kRBCTION.— Yearning for the 
O Morning Star I O risen Lord 1 
Destroyer of the tomb I 
Star of the living and the dead, 
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Lift up at length Thy long-veil’d head^ 
0*er land and sea Thy glories shed ; — 
Light of the Morning, come I 

Speak, mighty Life ! and wake the dead, 
Like statue from the stone, • 

Like music from long broken strings, 

Like gushings from deserted springs, 

Like dew upon the down’s soft wings, 
Rouse each beloved one 1 

Dr. Bonar. 

RETIREMENT.— The Desire for 

The love of change that lives in every 
breast, 

Genius, and temper, and desire of rest. 
Discordant motives in one centre meet, 

And each inclines its votary to retreat : 
Some minds by nature are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys ; 
The lure of avarice, or the pompous prize 
That courts display before ambitious eyes, — 
The fruits that hang on pleasure’s flowery 
stem, — 

Whatever enchants them are no snares to 
them : 

To them the deep recess of dusky groves. 
Or forest where the deer securely roves, 

The fall of waters and the song of birds. 
And hills that echo to the distant herds. 

Are luxuries excelling all the glare 
The world can boast, and her chief favour- 
ites share. Cowper. 

RETIREMENT— Enjoined. 

Depart from the highway, and transplant 
thyself in some enclosed ground ; for it is 
hard for a tree that stands by the way-side 
to keep her fruit till it be ripe. — St. Chry- 
sostom. 

RETIREMENT.— A Place of 
Oh 1 ’tis a quiet spirit>healing nook I 
Which all, methinks, would love; but 
chiefly he. 

The humble man, who, in his youthful 
years, 

Knew just so much of folly as had made 
Ills early manhood more securely wise 1 
Here he might lie on fem, or withered 
heath, 

While from the singing lark, that sings 
unseen 

The minstrelsy that solitude loves best, 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air. 
Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame ; 
And he with many feelings many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature ! 
And 80 , his senses equally wrapt 
la a half-sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 
And dreaming, hears thee still, O singing 
lark, 

Thai sin^t like an angel in the clouds ! 

S. T. Coleridge. 


RETIREMENT.— WUer by 

I have learned, at length, that the soul 
grows wiser by retirement. — Wuti’ON. 

RETORT.— A Powerful 

I have studied these things, and you have 
not.— Sir I. Newton. 

RETREAT. — A Brave 

In all the trade of war, no feat 

Is nobler than a brave retreat. — S. Butler. 

RETRIBUTION.— The Certainty of 

Vice ever carries with it the germ of its 
own ruin, and a retribution, which is aU the 
more inevitable from being often slow, 
awaits every violation of the moral law. — 
Farrar. . 

RETRIBUTION.— Tne Justice of 

Most just it is that he who breweth mis- 
chief should have the first draught of it 
himself.— J emmat. 

RETRIBUTION.— Social 

Society is like the echoing hills. It gives 
back to the speaker his words : groan for 
groan, song for song. Wouldest thou have 
thy social scenes to resound with music? 
then speak ever in the melodious strains of 
truth and love. “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” — 
Dk. Thomas. 

RETROSPECTION.— Truths Learned 
from 

Could any man, after having attained the 
age of manhood, reverse the order of the 
course he has passed — could he, with the 
power of observation, together with the ex- 
perience that belong to manhood, retrace, 
with perfect exactness, every step of his 
sentient existence,— among the truths that 
he would learn would be those which relate 
to the manner in which he dealt with his 
earliest impressioiB ; with the mode in 
which he combined them, recalled them, 
laid them by for future use, made his 
general deduction, observed what subse- 
quent experience taught to be conformable, 
and what not conformable, to this general 
inference,-^his emotions in detecting his 
first error, his contrasted feelings on dis- 
covering those comprehensive truths, the 
certainty of which became conflrmed by 
every subsequent impression. Thus per^ 
fectly to live backwards, would be, in fact, 
to go through the complete analysis of the 
intellectual combinations, and consequently 
to obtain a perfect insight into the constitu- 
tion of the mind.-^S. Smith. 
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RBVBLATION— Defined. 

It is the great and good Father bending 
the heavens, and coming down, and teach- 
ing His large family wlmt IJe is and what 
they are.— Gumming. 

REVELATION.— The Guidance of 

I trust onl^r in faith ; and as far as we 
ought to inquire, we have no other guide 
but Revelation. — Davy. 

REVELATION.— The Need for 

If Adam needed to hear his Father’s 
voice, sounding amid the fair bowers and 
the unshaded glory of Paradise, surely 
much more docs this prodigal world, that 
has gone astray from Him, need lo hear a 
Father’s voice asking after us, and the hist 
intimations of a Father’s desiie, that the 
lost may be found, and the dead at length 
become alive. — G umming. 

REVENGE. — The Bittemesa of 

Revenge at first, though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 

Milton. 

RE V£ N G E — Characterized. 

Revenge is a cruel word ; manhood^ some 
c<iU it, but it is rather doghood. The 
manlier any man is, the milder and more 
merciful, as David (il. Sara. i. 12), and 
lulius Cxsar, who, when he had Pomi^cy's 
head presented to him, wept and said — 
“I seek not revenge, but victory.” — 
Thapp, 

REVENGE— a Debt. 

Revenge is a debt, in the paying of 
whidi the greatest knave is honest and 
sincere, and, so far as he is able, punctual. 
— Golton. 

REVENGE.— Desirous of 

Minds desirous of revenge are not moved 
with gold.— Knoll£s. 

REVENGE. — The Dwelling-Place of 
Revenge dwells in little minds. — D r. 
Blair. 

REVENGE.— The Nature of 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which 
the more it spreads in human nature, the 
more ought the law to weed it out ; for the 
first injury only offends the law, but revenge 
entirely sets aside its authority. — Lord 
Bacon. 

REVERENCE. — ^Thc EiEptession of 
This has been universally the same in 
eveiy period of life^ in all stages of so- 
ciety, and in eveiy clime. On first con- 


sideration, it seems merely natural that, 
when pious thoughts prevail man’s counte- 
nance should be turned from things earthly 
to the purer objects above. But there is a 
link in this relation every way worthy of 
attention: the eye is raised — ^whether the 
canopy over us be shrouded in darkness, or 
display all the splendour of noon.— SlR C. 
Bell. 

REVERENCE AND KINDNESS. 

Reverence of a superior, and kindness 
to an infeiior, are as essential to the being 
and well-being of a man, as is justice and 
equity to an equal. — £. iRVlNG. 

REVERIE.— The Soul in a 

The soul sits in a reverie and watches 
The changing colour of the waves that 
break 

Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind. 

Longfellow. 

REVIEWERS.— The Ignorance of 

Our friends the reviewers, those clippers 
and hewers, 

Are judges of mortar and stone ; 

But of meet, or unmeet, in a fabric com- 
plete, 

rit boldly pronounce they are none. 

R. Burns. 

REVOLUTION.— The Insolence of the 
Multitude during a 

It would be easier to calm the most furi- 
ous hurricane at sea, or flames of fire, than 
to curb the unbridled insolence of the mul- 
titude during a revolution. — CiCERO. 

REVOLUTION.— The Way to Ward off 

It has ever been the wisest policy to ward 
off revolution by a timely reform.— G. Gil- 

FILLAN. 

REVOLUTIONS.— The Violence of 

The violence of revolutions is generally 
proportioned to the degree of the mal- 
administration which has produced them. 
— MaoCulay. 

REWARDS.— Future 

Humble diligence, uncomplaining pa- 
tience, cheerful self-denial, unworldly sim- 
plicity, are seen of God, if neglected by 
men ; and though in thus world the man 
who takes most care of himself generally 
gets ihe best of it ; in the next world, he 
who has thought most of God and bis bro- 
ther will then be found the truly wise man ; 
and in the day when God makes up His 
jewels to set in His Son's diaden^ not 
necessarily those who have filled the highest 
places, or won the most applause, shall 
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bhine forth then with the most resplendent 
brightness, but those also shall be very near 
the throne who have postponed the praise 
of men to the praise of God, who have been 
contented to do modest duties well, rather 
than important duties badly ; whose courage 
has kept them poor, and whom plain-spoken 
honesty has deprived of advancement ; who 
have never suffered any earthly motive to 
blind their eyes to the seeking of God’s 
glory, or to blunt their hearts to the sense 
of His love. There will be many widows 
with their two mites set high up in the 
heavenly places ; and many Demascs only 
just let in* It will be seen then to have 
been better to have had only one pound to 
use and to have made two of it, than to 
have had five and thrown them away. — 
Thoroi.1). 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future state began to be taught long 
before we have any light into antiquity ; and 
where we begin to have any, we mid it e.sla- 
blished and strongly inculcated. — Bolinc- 
BROKE. 

RHAPSODIES— Defined. 

Rhapsodies arc the language of a natural 
delirium, proceeding from a vain endeavour 
to protract, by forced excitement, the ecstasy 
of a few short moments, and to make that 
a continued state of the mind which was 
intended by its beneficent Creator only for 
its occasional and transient joy.— J oanna 
Baillte. 

RHETORIC— Defined. 

In composition, it is the art of putting 
ideas together in graceful and accurate 
prose ; in speaking, it is the art of deliver- 
ing ideas with propriety, elegance, and 
force ; or, in other words, it is the science 
of oratory. — LocKE. 

RHETORIC— without Logic. 

Khetoric without logic is like a tree with 
leaves and blossoms, but no root ; yet more 
are taken with rhetoric than logic, because 
they are caught with a free expression, 
when they understand notreason.— Selden. 

RHETORIC AND INSTRUCTION. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative w'ay, 
is for the passions ; for love and hatred, fear 
and anger, are begotten in the soul By 
showing their objects out of their true 
proportion, either greater than the life, or 
less ; but instruction is to be given by show- 
ing them what they natnrally are. A man 
is to be cheated into passion, but reasoned 
into truth.— D ryden. 
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RHYME— Described. 

Rhyme tlie rudder is of verse. — S. 
Butler. 

RHYMES— Valued. 

So long as words, like mortals, call a 
fatherland their own. 

Rhymes wdll be highly valued where best 
and longest known. — LOGAU. 

RIBBON.— The Blue and Red 

The terms blue ribbon and red ribbon arc 
sometimes used to designate the Order of 
the Garter and tlie Order of the ^th re- 
spectively, or the honour of belonging to 
these orders ; the badge of the former being 
suspended by a blue ribbon, and that of the 
latter by a red ribbon. The Garter is the 
highest order in English knighthood, and 
the Order of the Bath next to it in rank. 
Ilcnce at competitive exhibitions the blue 
ribbon is often employed as the badge of the 
highest degree of excellence, and the red 
libbon as the badge of the next or second 
degree.— Dr. Webster. 

RICH. — The Advantage of the 

The rich have but little advantage over 
their poorer brethren in the thief things of 
this life. They are bom like others ; like 
them, they cal and drink — ^greater dainties 
perhaps, but with less appetite, and no 
other elTect than allaying hunger; like 
them, they wear raiment, which answers no 
other purpose than to cover and protect 
their body ; like them, they are fretted with 
cares, and to a greater degree, because desire 
is wont to grow with possession ; like them, 
too, they sicken, and, like them, they die. 
— SCRIVER. 

RICH.— False Ideas of the 

The rich think themselves alone perfect, 
scarcely admit in other men the right to 
possess genius, ability, delicacy of feeling, 
and appropriate these qualities as things 
due to their high birtli.— La BRUvkRE. 

RICH.— The Waydo Grow 

There is a Spanish proverb, that a lapi- 
dary who would grow rich must buy of 
those who go to be executed, as not caring 
how cheap tbe;^ sell ; and sell to those who 
go to be married, as not caring how dear 
they buy.— Dr. Fuller, 

RICH OR POOR. 

Every man is rich or poor according to 
the proportion between his desires and 
enjoyments.— Diu Johnson. 

Luther wasTen^rkable for his contempt 
of riches, thou^ifew men had a grea^, 
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opportunity of obtaining them. The Elector 
of Saxony offered him th% produce of a 
mine at Sneberg ; but he nobly refused it, 
lest it should prove an injury to him His 
enemies were no strangers to this self-denial. 
When one of the Popes ashed a certain 
cardinal why they did not stop that man’s 
mouth with silver and gold, his Eminence 
replied— “That German beast regaids not 
money.” Tn one of his epistles Luther 
says— “I have received one hundred guil- 
ders from Taubereim, and Schartz has given 
me fifty(; so that 1 begin to fear lest God 
should reward me in this life. Put, I 
declare I will not be satisfied with it. What 
have I to do with so much money ? I gave 
half of it to P. Priorus, and made the man 
glad.”— Buck. 

RICHES. — Contented without 

Upon the best observation 1 could ever 
make, I am induced to believe that it is 
much easier to be contented without riches 
than with them. It is so natural for a 
rich man to make liis gold his god ; 
for A\liatcvcr a person loves most, that 
tWng, be it what it will, he will tciliiiiily 
make lus god. It is so difficult not to trust 
in it, — not to depend upon it for support 
and happiness, that I do not kno\N one 
rich man in the world with whom 1 would 
exchange conditions. — Mrs. Wesley. 

RICHES. -Delight in 

What is it, trow you, that makes a poor 
man labour all his lifetime, carry such gicat 
burdens, fare .so hardly, macerate himself, 
and endure so much miseiy, undeigo such 
base offices with so great patience, to rise 
up earjy and lie down late, if there were 
not extraordinary delight in getting and 
keeping of money? What m^es a mer- 
chant that hath no necd^ satis superque 
(iomi, to range over all the world, through 
all those intemperate zones of heat and 
cold ; volimtaril) to venture his life, and be 
content with such miserable famine, nasty 
usage, in a slinking ship ; if there were not 
a pteasure and a hope to money, which 
doth season the rest and mitigate his in- 
defatigable pains? What makes them go 
into uxt bowels of the earth, a hundred 
fathoms deep, endangering their dearest 
lives, enduring damps and filthy smell, 
when th^ have enough already, if they 
could content, and no such cause to 
labour, but an extraordinary delight they 
take in riches?— Burton, 

RICHES.— The Dleadvantage bf 

Rich men, and* those standing on the 
elevated places of society^ do'not flunk how 
earthly adVimeeinent%*ti{>t^to be.conn^ 


tcrbalanced by the spiritual disadvantage. 
It is a startling thought for all who are 
rising in place, profession, i^opularity, that 
by that movement they arc not coming 
nearer God and the everlasting altitudes, 
but rather, according to natural law and 
probability, going so much further from 
Him. God will have to bend further down 
to reach them. lie will have to lake an- 
other step to find them. — Dr. Raleigh. 

RICHES. — Dissatisfied with 

A gentleman of vast fortune sent for a 
friend to settle some affairs ; and w’^hile they 
weie together, he walked to the window, 
and observed a chinmey-swcciicr’s boy with 
his sack passing by. His fiiend was sur- 
l>risod to sec the tears burst from his eyes ; 
and, clasping his hands, he exclaimed— 
“Now would 1 give every shilling I am 
woith m the world to change beings with 
that little sweep !”— Buck. 

RICHES.— The Extent of 

My riches consisted not in the greatness 
of tny possessions, but in the smallness of 
my wants.— Broth 1 rton. 

RICHEYS. — Heaping up 

High built abundance, heap on heap ! for 
what ? 

To breed new wants, and beggar us the more ; 
Then make a richer scramble for the throng, 
Soon as this feeble pulse which leaps so long, 
Almost by miracle, is tired of play. 

Dr. li. Young. 

RICHES.— The Hope cf 

Of riches as of everything else, the hope 
is more than the enjoyment ; while we con- 
sider them as the means to ^ used at sonic 
future time for the attainment of felicity, 
ardour after them secures us from weariness 
of ourselves, but no sooner do we sit down 
to enjoy our acquisitions than we find them 
insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

RICHES.— The Influence of 

A respectable widow lady, with a very 
small income, which she was obliged to 
eke out by the produce of her own in- 
dustry and ingenuity, was remarkable for 
her generous liberality, especially in con- 
tributing to the cause of religion. Whcsi 
any woric of pious benevolence was going 
forward, she was always ready to offer a 
dotation equal to those of persons in com- 
parative affluence. In process of time this 
lady came into the possession of an ample 
fortun^ greatly to the j(w of all who knew 
her willing liberalitjr. But she no longer 
tame forward unsolicited towards tlie cause 
of Christ, and when applied to, she yielded 
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her aid but ooldlv and gnid^iigly, and 
sometimes excused herself from giving at all. 
On one occasion she presented a shilling 
to the same cause to which she had for- 
merly given a guinea when in a state of 
comparative poverty. Her minister felt 
it his duty to expostulate with her, and 
remind her of her former generosity when 
her means were so circumscribed. ** Ah ! 
sir/* she affectingly replied ; then I had the 
shilling means, but the guinea heart ; now 
I have the guinea means, but only the 
shilling heart. Then I received day by 
day my daily bread, and I had enough 
and to spare ; now, I have to look to my 
ample income, but T live in constant appre- 
hension that 1 may come to want ! — 
Arvine. 

RICHES.— The Love of 

Some have been so wedded to their riches, 
that they have used all the means tliey 
could to take them with them. Athemeus 
reported of one, that at the hour of his 
death he devoured many pieces of gold, 
and sewed the rest in his coat, command- 
ing that they should all be buried with 
him. llcrmocratcs being loath that any 
man should enjoy his goods after him, 
made himself, by nis will, heir of his own 
goods. — Grey. 

RICHES* — The Poaseision and Lose of 

Did not the possession of riches some- 
times draw away our hearts, the loss of 
riches would not break our hearts. -r-W. 
Skcker. 

RICHES. — Pride Engendered by 

The taste for real glory and leal greatness 
declines more and more amongst us every 
day. New-raised families, intoxicated with 
their sudden increase of fortune, and whose 
extravagant expenses are insufficient to ex- 
haust the immense treasures they have 
heaped up, lead us to look upon nothing 
as truly great and valuable but wealth, and 
that in abundance ; so that not only poverty, 
but a moderate income, is considered as an 
insupportable shame : and all merit and 
honour are made to consist in the magnifi- 
cence of our buildings, furniture, equipage, 
and tables. — R ollin, 

RICHES.— The Proper Use of 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
T* enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 
Not meanly nor ambitiously pursued, 

Not sonk^ sloth, nor rais'd by servitude ; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 

Join with economy magnificence ; 

Witb splendour, charity; with plenty, 
health ; 

Oh teach us 1 Pope. 
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RICHES.— The Road to 

The shortest rood to riches lies through 
contempt of riches, —Seneca. 

RICHES.— Worldly 

Worldly riches are like nuts ; many 
clothes are tom in getting them, many a 
tooth broke in cracking them, but never a 
nature satisfied with eating them. — Ven- 
ning. 

RIDICULE.— Harmless 

Some men are, in regard to ridicule, like 
tin-roofed buildings in regard to hail — all 
that hits them bounds rattling off, not a 
stone goes through. — H. W. Beecher. 

RIDICULE.— The Right Uee of 

The man who uses his talent of ridicule 
in creating or grossly exaggerating the in- 
stances he gives, who imputes absurdities 
that did not happen, or when a man was a 
little ridiculous, describes him as having 
been very much so, abuses his talents great- 
ly. 'fhe great use of delineating absurdities 
is — that we may know how far human 
folly can go ; the account, therefore, ought 
of absolute necessity to be faithful. — D r. 
Johnson. 

RIDICULOUS.— The Dread of being 

In polished society, the dread of being 
ridiculous models every word and gesture 
into propriety, and produces an exquisite 
attention to the feelings and opinions of 
others ; it is the great cuic of extravagance, 
folly, and impertinence ; it curbs the sallies 
of eccentricity ; it rc-calls the attention of 
mankind to the one uniform Aandard of 
reason and common sense. — S. Smith. 

RIDICULOUS.— A Turn for the 
This, the lowest and lost species of wit, 
is a thing to be shunned, for it often ter- 
minates m, grossness and brutality. — N. 
Goodrich. 

RIGHT.— 'Rmurance of what la 

Rest assured — that whatever is by the 
appointment of Heaven is right, is best— 
J. Heryey. 

RIGHT.— UnwlUing to be 

All experience hath shown that mankind 
arc more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sulferable, tnfm to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they ore ac* 
customed.— J efferson. 

RIGHTS.— Equality of 
Equality of rights, of which a free people 
is so fond, cannot be maintained ; w» the 
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verv people themselves, thouj>h they are 
their own masters and perfectly uncon- 
trolled, give uj) much power to many of 
their fellow-citizens, showing cringing re- 
spect to men and dignities. That which is 
called equality is most iniquitous in its acts. 
—Cicero. 

RIGHTEOUS.— -The Future of the 

Now “the world knoweth them not.” 
They are concealed. I'hc dim twilight of 
earth hides their moral beauty and glory. 
“Like stream that in the desert warbles 
clear. 

Still nursing, as it goes, the herb and flower, 
Though never seen ; or like the star, rctiied 
In solitudes of ether, far beyon<l 
All sight, not of essential splendour less, 
Though shining unobserved.” 

But when the day of complete redemption 
breaks, and all “ shadows flee away,” when 
the body is immortalized, jcfined, spiritua- 
lized, and the ransomed soul is “without 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,” and 
exalted to its highest pci fcction ; and when 
both I)ody and soul are made gloiious in 
Christ's glory j then shill they throw aside 
for ever the coarse uncourtly garb of their 
humiliation, and be enthroned on high, 
with righteousness for their crown, light for 
their robes, and eternity for the duiation of 
their reign. “Piiiicipahlies and iiowers” 
in “the heavenly i)laces” shall be their 
companions, and minister to them ; nay, 
Christ “shall gird Himself, an<l make them 
lo sit down to meat, and will come forth to 
serve them ; ” and the vast tiexsures of the 
Infinite will be laid at their feeL— Dr. 
Pavii:s. 

RIGHTEOUS. —Perils Enfolding the 

A h me !‘ how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to hiake him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly gface doth him 
uphold, 

And steadfast truth acquit him out of all. 

Spenser. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.— The Impocsibility 
of a Human 

You might as well try to turn a river tip 
the mountain side, or attempt to walk the 
starry firmament with your day feet, as to 
make a righteousness of your own. — D r. 
Beaumont. 

RIGOUR— Pushed too Far. 

RiMur pushed too far is feure to miss its 
turn, however good, as the bow snaps that 
is bent too stimy. — S chileer. 

RINGS.— ’The History of 

It is impossible to trace the origin of 
wearing rings, but it is supposed that in 


early ages it was instituted as an emblem of 
authority and government ; for w'e read in 
the Bible that Pharaoh took Ins ring from 
his finger and presented it to Joseph, as a 
sign of vested authority. In conformity to 
ancient usage, the Christian Church adopted 
the ring in the ceremony of marriage, as a 
symbol of the authority with whicli the 
husband invested his wife. This was made 
of gold, which metal the ancients used as 
a symbol of love, the ring itself being an 
emblem of eternity, or love without end. 
Rings, it appears, were first worn ui India, 
whence the practice descended to the 
Egyptians thence to the Greeks, from 
whom it passed to the Romans and others, 
The w'edding ring was placed on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, because it was be- 
lieved that a small artery ran from this finger 
to the heart. Thi-i has been contradicted 
by experience ; but several eminent authors 
were formerly of this opinion, therefore 
they thought this finger the most proper to 
hear the pledge of love, that from thence it 
miglit be carried to the heart. Others are 
inclined to think that it was in consequence 
of this finger being less used than any other, 
and is more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises. Family rings were formerly 
given away at a marriage, as wedtling pre- 
sents. There was also the espousal, as well 
as the wedding, ring. This was observed 
till 850, when each continued separate. In 
the Greek Church, espousals and marriages 
were distinct services. In the former panics 
exchanged rings in pleilge of mutual fidelity j 
but within the last few centuries this has 
been discontinued in the Churcli of Eng- 
land.— Loaring. 

RISING.— Late 

He who rises ]atc, must trot all day, and 
will scarcely overtake his business at night. 
—Dr. Fuller. 

RIVALS. — The Primary Meaning of 

Rivals, in the primary sense of the word, 
are those who dwell on tlic banks of the 
same stream. But since, as all experience 
show's, there is no such fiuitful source of 
contention as a water-right, it would ecn- 
tinually happen that these occupants of the 
opposite t^ks would be at strife with one 
another in regard to the penovis during 
which they severally had a right to the use 
of the stream, turning it off into their own 
fiel(l.s before the time, cr leaving open the 
sluices beyond the time, or in other ways 
inte'‘fering[, or being countetl intcifere, 
with the rights of their opposite neighbours. 
And thus “rivals ” came to be used of any 
who were on any pounds in more or less 
unfriendly competition yirith one another. — 
Abp. Trench. 
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RIV£R.*-Love for a 

I think it an invaluable advantage to be 
bom and brought up in the neighbourhood 
of some grand and noble object of nature 
—a river, a lake, or a mountain. We make 
a friendship with it, we in a manner ally 
ourselves to it for life. Jt remains an object 
of our pride and afTection, a ralIying>point 
to call us home again after all our wander- 
ings. “ The things which we have learned 
in our childhood,” says an old wiiter, 
•'grow up with our soul, and unite them- 
selves vfilh it.” So it is with the scenes 
among which we have passed our early 
days; they influence the whole course of 
our thoughts and feelings, and I fancy 1 can 
ti-acc much of udiat is good and pleasant in 
my own heterogeneous compound to my 
early com])anioiiship with the glorious river. 
In the warmth of my youlhful enthusiasm 1 
used to clothe it with moral allributes, and 
almost to give it a soul. I admired its 
frank, bold, honest chaiacter, its noble siii- 
cciily and perfect tiulh, lleie was no 
s])cciou*., simling surface, covering the 
dangerous sand-1 )ar or perfidious rock, but 
a stream dee]) as it was bioad, and beating 
with lumouiable faith the bark that trusteil 
to Its waves. 1 gloncsl in its simple, quiet, 
majestic, epic flow, evei sliaight-forward. 
Once, indeed, it tuiiis aside foi a moment, 
ibiccd from Us couise by opposing moun- 
tains, but it struggles bravely through them, 
and immediately resumes its straight-forwaul 
march. Behold, thought I, an emblem ol 
a good man’s course through life, ever 
simple, open, .and diiccl ; or if, o\er- 
jiowcred by adverse circumstances, he 
deviates into ciior, it is but momentary, 
he soon recovers his onward and honour- 
able career, and continues it to the end of 
his pilgi image. The Hudson is, in a 
manner, my lirst and last love, and after all 
my wjiiidernigs and seeming infidelities, 1 
return to it wiili a heait-lell preference over 
all the other rivers m the world. — W. 
Irving. 

RIVERS. — Fictitious Properties Attributed 
to 

The ancients attributed many fictitious 
properties to rivei.s. Some Were said to 
make thieves blind ; to injure the memory ; 
to cause fruitfulness ; and to cure barren- 
ness. Josephus even mentions a river in 
Palestine, which, in Qpmplimcnt to the 
Sabbath, rested every seventh dayj Rivers 
are held sacred too in China ; and we find 
the Emperor in one of the Pekin gazettes 
feeling “grateful to the god of the Yellow 
River,” because no accident had occurred 
in conse(mence of having overflowed its 
banks.— Bucks. 
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RIVERS— Moving Roads. 

Rivers are roads which move, and carry 
us whither we wish to go. — PASCAL. 

RIVUI.ET.— The Music of the 

The current, that with gentle murmur 
glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently 
doth rage ; 

Blit, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with th’ enamerd 
stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many wiiuling nooks he strays, 
With willing sport to the w ilcl ocean. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

ROBBERS.— The Fate of 

Robber‘s are accursed of God : the bless- 
ing of the Lord is withdrawn from them 
even in temporal mattcis; and when they 
think themselves at the summit of pros- 
perity, they fall. — Lu I HER. 

ROMANCE— Defined. 

Romance has been elegantly definetl as 
the ofl spring of Fiction and Love. — 1. 
Disraeli. 

ROMANCES. — Reasons for Reading 
There .are good reasons for reading ro- 
mances — as, the fertility of invention, the 
beauty of style and exinession, the curiosity 
of seeing with wdiat kiml of performances 
the age and country in which they were 
written were delighted ; for it is to be ap- 
prehended that, at the time w hen very wnld 
improbable tales were well leccived, the 
people were in a barbarous state, and so on 
the footing of children, as has been ex- 
plained. — Dr. Johnson. 

ROME. — The Beauty of 

Land of the Madonna ! 
How beautiful it is ! It seems a garden 
Of Paradise 1— Longfellow. 
s 

ROME. — The Campagna of 
I’erhaps there is no more impressive scene 
on earth than the solitary extent of the 
Campagna of Rome under evening light. 
Imagine yourself for a moment withdrawn 
from the sounds and motion of the living 
world, and sent forth alone into this wild 
and wasted plain. The earth yields and 
crumbles beneath his foot, tread he never 
so lightly, for its substance is white, hollow, 
and canous, like the dusty wreck of the 
bones of men. The long knotted grass 
waves and tosses feebly in the evening 
wind, and the shadows of its motion shake 
feveiishly along the banks of ruin that lift 
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themselves to the sunlight. Hillocks of 
mouldering earth heave around him, as if 
the dead oeneath were straggling in their 
sleep ; scattered blocks of black stone, four- 
square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one 
Imt upon another, lie upon them to keep 
them down. A dull purple poisonous haze 
stretches level along the desert, veiling its 
spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on whose 
rents the red lights rest, like dying fire on 
defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban 
Mount lifts itself against a solemn space 
of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers 
of dark clouds stand steadfastly along tlie 
promontories of the Apennines. From the 
l)lain to the mountains, the shattered 
aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the 
datkness, like shadowy and countless troops 
of funeral inouiners, passing from a nation’s 
giavc. — RliSKiN. 

ROME- Characterized. 

Widow of an imperial people, but still 
queen of tlie woild.- Gilukki. 

ROME. — The Coliseum of 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief ti opines of her line, 
Would build up all her tiiurai>hs in one 
dome, 

Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As 't were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to 
illume 

This long-explored, but still cvhauslle-is, 
mine 

Of contemplation ; .nnd the azure gloom 
Of an Italian niglil, wheic the deep skies 
assume 

Hues which have words, and speak to yc 
of heaven, 

Floats o’er thia vast and wond’rous monu- 
ment, 

And shadows foith its glory. There is 
given 

Unto the things of earth, wliich Time hath 
bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

From which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, niid wait till ages arc 
its dower. Ryron. 

ROME. — The Pantheon of 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
From Jove to Jesus— spared and blest by 
time, 

Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and 
man plods 


His way through thorns to ashes-*glorious 
domel 

Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and 
tyrant’s rods 

Shiver upon thee— sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — I’antheon ! — j>ride of 
Rome I Byron, 

ROME— of To-Day. 

Where is the Rome of the Caesars, that 
great, inij^erial, and invincible city, that 
during thirteen centuries ruled the world ? 
If you w'ould see her you must seek 
for her in the grave. You are stand- 
ing, I have supposed, on the tower of the 
Capitol, with }our fade towards the north, 
ga/ing down on the flat expanse of red roofs, 
bristling with towers, columns, and domes, 
tliat covci the plain at your feet. Turn now 
to the south. There is the seat of her that 
once was mistress of the world. There arre 
the Seven Hills. They are furrowed, tossed, 
cleft ; and no wonder. The W’ars, revolu- 
tions, and turmoils of two thousand years 
have rolled their angry surges over tliem ; 
but now the strife is at an end ; and the 
calm that has succeeded is deep as that of 
the grave.— W ylil. 

ROSE.— A 

The first i flow'cis. — R. Burns. 

ROSE. — The Mobs 

The Angel of tlie Flowers, one day, 
Beneath a lose-trec sleeping lay ; 

That spirit to whose charge ’tis given 
"Jo baihe young buds in dews of heaven ; — 
Awakening from his light repose, 

The angel wdiisper’d to the rose : — 

“ O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, W'here all are fair ! 

For the sweet shade thou giv’si to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ’tis grained thee.” 
“Then,” said the rose, with deciy^ned 
glow, 

“ On me anotlicr grace bestow : ” 

The spirit paused, in siknt thought, — 
What giace was there that flow'er had not? 
T’\va.s but a moment — o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could there a flow'er that rose exceed ? 

KRUMMArilLR. 

ROYALTY— by Birth. 

Royalty by birth is the sweetest way of 
majesty. — Holyday. 

ROYALTY.— The Instruction of 

There is at tlie top of the Queen’s stair- 
case in Windsor C'astle a statue fiom the 
studio of Baron 'I'riqueti, oi Edward VI., 
marking with his sceptie a|)assage in tlie 
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Bible, which he holds in his left hand, and 
upon which he earnestly looks. The pas- 
sage is that concerning Tobiah : — “ Josiah 
was eight years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned thirty and one years in 
Jcnisalem. And he did that which was 
right in the sight of the I.ord, and walked 
in all the way of David his father, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to 
the left.*^ The statue was erected by the 
will of the late Prince, who intended it to 
convey to his son the divine principles by 
which the future governor of Knglnna 
should mould his life and reign on the 
throne of Great Britain, — T. Hughes. 

RUBICON.— To Pass the 

When Cx‘sar undertook the conquest of 
Italy, the act of crossing the river Kubicon 
was the first and significant step of the enter- 
prise. Hence the phrase— “to pass the 
Rubicon,” signifies— to take the decLsive 
step liy which one is committed to a hazard- 
ous or difficult enterprise. — Dk. WunsiER. 

RUDENESS. — The Manifestations of 

Rudeness manifests either excessive igno- 
rance, vulgar coarscMicss, or the uaiit of 
proper culture. — li. Davies. 

RUDENESS.— Pleasure in 

Nothing is more silly than the jilcasurc 
some people take in * ‘ speaking their minds.” 
A man of this make will say a rude thing 
for the mere pleasure of sa)ing it, when an 
opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might 
have preserved his fi ieiid, or made his &r- 
tune.— SiK R. Steeee. 

RUIN.— The Cause of 

We arc mined, not by what wc really 
want, but by what we think we do ; tliere- 
foie never go abroad in searcli of your 
wants ; if they he leal wants they will come 
home in search of you; for he thatbu)s 
what he does not w'ant, will soon want wlial 
he cannot buy. — Colton. 

RUIN.— The Peaceful Solitude of a 
When summer twilight mild 
Drew her dim curtain o’er the wild, 

1 loved, beside that ruin grey, 

To watch the dying gleam of day : 

And though, perchance, with secret dread, 
1 heard the bat flit round my head, 

While wind that waved the long lank grass, 
sounds unearthly seemed to pass ; 

. Vet with a pleasing horror fell 
fUpon my heart the thrilling spell ; 

For all that met the eye or ear 
Wf^ still 50 pure and peaceful here, 

I deemed no evil might intrude 
Within the saintly solitu<le ; 

Soo 


Still vivid memory can recall 
The figure of each shattered wall ; 

The aged trees, all hoar with moss, 

Low Ending o’er the circling fosse ; 

The rushing of the mountain flood ; 

The cushars cooing in the wood ; 

The rooks that o’er the turrets sail ; 

The lonely curlew’s distant W’ail ; 

The flocks that high on Hounam rest ; 

The glories of the glowing w'cst. 

Pringle. 

rule. — T he Lust to 

This makes the madmen who have made 
men mad 

By their contagion, conqiieiors and kings. 
Founders of sects and systems, to wlioin 
add 

Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet 
things 

Wliich stir too strongly the soul’s secret 
springs, 

And arc themselves the fools to those they 
fool ; 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are tlieirs ! One breast laid open w'erc a 
school, 

Which would unlcacli mankind the lust to 
shine or lulc. By&on. 

RULERS AND RELIGION. 

If it once comes to this — lh.at you shall 
.say you have nothing to do W'ith religion as 
ruleis of the nation, God will quickly mani- 
fest that He bath nothing to do with >ou as 
rulers of the nalion. — OWLN. 

RUMOUR.— The Acts of 

I, from the Orient to the droo]>ing west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still 
unfold ^ 

The acts commencing on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride ; 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports : 
I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the smik of safety, wounds the 
world ; 

And who but Rumour, who but only I. 
Make fearful musters and prepared defence; 
Whiles the big year, sw'olii wiih some other 
grief, 

Is thought with child by the stem tyrant 
War, 

And no such matter?— S haksfeare. 

RUMOURS.— The Increase of 

Rumours increase as rapidly as the snow- 
flake, which, disjoined from its fellows, rolls 
down the side of the mountain, and gathers 
accessions every instant until it becomes an 
avalanche, carrying destruction wherever if; 
falls.— D r. Davies. 
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RUSTIC. — Treatment of the 

There is something humbling to human 
pride in a rustic's life. It grates gainst the 
heart to think of the tone in which we un- 
consciouslpr permit ourselves to address him. 
We see in him humanity in its simplest 
state. It is a sad thought to feel that we 
despise it ; that all we respect in our species 
is what has been created by art ; the gaudy 
dress ; the glittering equipage, or even the 
cultivated intellect The mere and naked 
material of nature we eye with indidercncc, 
or trample on with disdain. Poor child of 
toil, from the grey dawn to' the setting sun, 
one long task ! no idea elicited — ^no thought 
awakened beyond those that suffice to make 
him the machine of others — the serf of the 
hard soil. And then, too, mark how we 
frown upon his scanty holidays ; how we 
hedge in his mirth, and turn his hilarity into 
crime ! We make tlic whole of the gay 
world, wherein we walk and take our ]>lea- 
siirc, to him a place of snares and perils. 
If he leave his labour for an instant, in 
that instant how many temptations spring 
up to him ! and yet we have no mercy for 
his errors ! the jail, the Iraii'iport-ship, the 
gallows ; these are our sole lecture-books, 
and our only method of expostulation. Ah, 
fie on the disparities of the world ! they 
cripple the heart, they blind the sense, they 
concentrate the thousand links between 
man and man into the basest of earthly 
ties — ^servility and pride. Methinks the 
devils laugh out when they hear us tell the 
boor that his soul is as glorious and eternal 
as our own, and yet, when in the grinding 
drudgery of his life, not a spark of that 
soul can be called forth — when it sleeps, 
walled round in its lumpish cUy, from the 
cradle to the grave, without a dream to 
stir the deadness of its torpor !— Lytion. 

RUSTICITY.— Pious 

Far jrather would I have pious rusticity 
than learned blasphemy.— S t. Jerome. 
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SABBATH. — The Enjoyment of the 

The weather has been lovely. The foliage 
is bursting out in a delicate greenness. 
That broad sunshine which I am so fond of 
is folding the world round with light as with 
a garment ; and the cry of the cuckoo is 
filling all the woods with a glorious dreami- 
ness. Yesterday evening 1 went down into 
the glen for a while to enjoy an almost per- 
fect restfulness, for the Sabbath calm was 


round me everywhere, and for one little 
while I felt as though 1 had ceased to have 
part or lot in that complex thing which we 
call “this world,” which is feverish and 
disturbed in its very enjoyments, as though 
the clay vesture had fallen away from me 
altogether, and I was clothed in the imma- 
terial raiment of some blessed spirit whose 
heaven of calmness had never been crossed 
by a thought of sadness or of sin. — C rich- 
TUN. 

SABBATH.— The Festive Character 
of the 

Vet every day in seven, at least. 

One bright republic shall be known 
Man's world a while hath surely ceased 
When God proclaims Ills own ! 

Six days may rank divide the poor, 

O Dives ! from thy banquet-liall, — 

The seventh, the Father opes the door, 
And holds his feast for all !— Lytton. 

SABBATH.— The First 
The world had its Sabbath as soon as 
ever it could. As soon as ever the heavens 
and earth were finished the Sabbath dawned. 
How imin'cssive must have been the silence 
and the calm of that first Sabbatli, after all 
the business of making and filling a world ! 
We have seen a God at work ; now we see 
a God at rest, “ He rested on the seventh 
day from all the work which 11c had made.” 
Thus, there is antiquity about the Sabliath. 
Tt is a great commemoration day. It re- 
minds us how, and when, and by whom, 
this world of ours was built, and how and 
when it was blessed. Thus one day in 
seven man must shut up the world’s great 
workshop, that he may sit down and think 
about the great Master-Worker, and think 
who it was that made Him. Thus you 
must not go back to Sinai for your Sab- 
baths, you must go back to I'aradise. Ah I 
if they had a day of rest in Paradise, can 
we do without one now ? Let the sons of 
labour answer this. But now what about 
the patriarchs’ Sabliaths ? Abel’s Sundays ? 
Enoch’s, Abmham’s, Isaacs, Jacob’s? We 
know little about them, but 1 cannot believe 
that they forgot or did without the day of 
rest. Some say that the Sabbath w^ only 
revived at Sinai; but we hear About the 
Sabbath before we get to Sinai. No, the 
day of rest has never been abrogated. The 
laws which were made solely for the Jewish 
race might be abrogated at a fitting time ; 
but the day of rest was not made for the 
Jew, it was made for man. It was made 
at man’s creation. Wc do not owe it to 
the Jew ; we received it from our God. It 
was thundered indeed from Sinai to the 
Jew, but it was whispered to ns from Para- 
dise, when the heavens and earth were 
SOI 
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finished, and God blessed the day of rest. 
— H. J. Browse. 

SABBATH.— The Living Aspects of the 

See, tluiough the streets that slumbered in 
, rejjose. 

The living current of devotion flows 
Its varyiitg furm«, in one harmonious 
band, 

Age leading childhood by its dimpled 
hand, — 

Want in the robe whose faded edges fall 
To tell of rags beneath the Tartan shawl, — 
And wealth, in silks that, fluttering to 
appear, 

Lift the deep borders of llic proud Cash- 
mere. Dr. Holmes. 

SABBATH. — The Peacefulness of the 
With silent awe I hail the sacred mom 
Which slowly wakes while all the fields 
are still ; 

A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 

A graver munhur guigles from the rill, 
And echo answcis softer fiom the hill, 
And softer sings the liaiiet from the thorn, 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill i 
Hail, light serene ! hail, sacred Sabbath 
mom ! 

The rooks float by in silent, airy drove ; 
The sun a placid, yellow lu^tie shows ; 

The gales, that lately sighed along the 
glove. 

Have hushed their douny wings in dead 
repose ; 

The hovering rack of clouds forgets to 
move ; 

So smiled the day when the first morn 
arose 1 Leyden. 

SABBATH.— A Physician's Opinion 
of the 

As a day of rest, I view it as a day of 
ampensafion for tlie inadequate restorative 
l^ower of tlie body under conihnud labour 
and excitement. A physician always has 
respect to the preservation of the restorative 
power ; because, if once thl> be lost, his 
healing oflioe is at an end. A physician is 
«aiixious to preseive the lialance of circula- 
tion, as necessary to the ic.sloratiye power 
of the body. 'I’lie ordinary exertions of 
man run doion tlie circulation cveiy day of 
his life ; and the first general law of nature, 
by which God prevents man from destroying 
himself, is the alternating of day and night, 
that repose may succeed action. But al- 
though the night nppai-ently equalizes the 
circulation, yet it does not sumcienlly re- 
store its balance for the attainment of a 
ton^ life. Hence, one day in seven, by the 
l>ounty of Providence, is thrown in as a^day 
of compensation, to perfect by its repose 
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the animal system. 1 consider, therefore, 
that, in the bountiful provision of Pitm-* 
dence for the preservation of human life, 
the sabbatical appointment h not, as it 
has been sometimes theologically view'ed, 
simply a precept partaking m the nature df 
a political institution, but that it is to be 
numbered amongst the mtural duties, if 
the preservation of life be adfipitted to be 
a duty, and the premature destruction of 
it A suicidal act.— D r. Farre. 

SABBATH.— The Value of the 

The Sabbath, as a political institution, is 
of inestimable value.— 1)R. A. Smith. 

SABBATH.— The Way to Spend the 
First — to rise early, and, in order to it, 
to go to sleep early on Saturday. Secondly 
— to use some extraordinary devotion in 
the morning. Thirdly — to examine the 

tenor of my life, and particularly Uie last 
week ; and to mark my advances in religion, 
or recession from it. Fourthly- to read 
the Scripture methodically with such helps 
as are at bawl. Fifthly— to go to Church 
twice. Sixthly — to read hooks of Divinity, 
either speculative or practical. Scvcntlily 
— to instruct my family. Eighthly— To 
wear off ^ meditition any worldly s>oil 
contracted in the week. — ^Dr. Johnson. 

SABBATH-BRBAKBR,— The Fate of the 

I never knew a man to escape failures, in 
cither mind or body, who worked seven 
days in a week. — P eel. 

SACRAMENT. — The Enjoyment of the 

Say, can fancy, fond to weave the tale 
Of bliss ideal, feign more genuine joy 
Than thine, believer, w'hcn the man of God ® 
Gives to thy hand the consecrated cup, 

Blessed memorial of a Sitviour'i> love 1 
Glowing with zeal llic humblei penitent 
Approachelh : faith her fostering ijpidiance 
points 

Full on his contrite heart ; Hope cheers h*s 
steps ; 

And Charity, the fairest in the train 
Of Christian virtues, swells his heaving 
breast 

With Jove unbounded. — ZoucH. 

SACRAMENT. — A Highland Summer 

The people here gather in thousands to 
the sacraments, they did in Eltrick iu 
Boston’s time. We set out on Sunday to 
the communion at Ferrintosh, near Ding- 
wall, to which the people resort from fifty 
miles’ distance. Macdonald, the minister, 
who attracts this concourse of peraons, was 
the son of a jiiper in Caithness (but from 
tlie Celtic population of the mountains 
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He preached the sermon in i:he 
church in English^ with a command of lan- 
guage and a justness of tone, action, and 
reasonittg— keeping dose to the pure meta- 
physics of Calvin— that I have seldom, if 
ever, heard surpassed* He had great 
enei^ on all points, but it never touched on 
extravagance. The H^hUnd congregation 
sat in a cleugh or delh of a long, hollow, 
oval shape, bordered with hazel and birch 
and wild roses. It seemed to be formed for 
the puipose. We walked round the out- 
side of the congregated thousands, and 
looked down on the glen from the upper 
end, and the scene was really indescribable. 
Two-thirds of those present were women, 
dressed mostly in large, high, wide, muslin 
caps, the back part standing up like the 
head of a paper kite, and ornamented with 
ribbons. They had wrap])ecl round them 
bright-coloured plaid shawls, the picdomi- 
nant hue being scarlet. It was a warm 
breezy day, one of the most glorious in 
June. The place will be about half-a-mile 
from the Tirtli on the south side, and at an 
elevation of five hundred feet. Dingwall 
was just obvious at the foot of Hen Wyvis, 
still spotted vith wreaths of snow. Over 
the town, wdth its modern castle, its church, 
and Lombardy poplars, wc saw up the 
richly-cultivated valley of Strathpefler. Tht 
tufted rocks and w^oods of Brahan (Mac- 
kenzie of Seaforth) were a few" miles to the 
south, and fields of wheat and potatoes, 
separated with hedgerows of trees, inter- 
vened. Further oflT, the high-peaked moun- 
tains that divide the county of Inverness 
from Ross-shire toweied in the distance. I 
jjever saw such a scone. Wc sat down on 
the brae among the people, the long white 
communion tables being conspicuous at the 
bottom. The congregation bepn singing 
the psalm to one of the plaintive wild old 
tunes that T am told are only sung in the 
Gaelic service. The people all sing, but in 
such an extended multitude they could not 
sing altogether, tlicy chanted, as it weie, 
in masses or large groups. 1 can com])arc 
the singing to nothing earthly, except it be 
imagining what would be the effect of a 
dgantic and tremendous .^olian harp, with 
hundreds of strings I There was no re- 
sisting the ^ impression. After coming a 
little to myself 1 went and paced the length 
and breadth of the .amphitheatre, taking 
averages, and carefully noting, as well as I 
could, how the people were sitting together, 
and I could not in this way make less than 
nine thousand five hundred, besides those 
in the church, amounting perhaps to one 
thousand five hundred. Most of the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, with tneir 
fomiliies, were there. I enjoy^ the scene 
as something perfect in its vray, and of rare 


beauty and excellence— like Melrose Abbey 
under a fine light, or the back of Old 
Bdinbui^ during an illumination, or the 
Loch of the Lowes in a fine calm July 
evening, five minutes after sunset ! — Laid- 
i:aw. 

BACRAMBNT. — ^Kamea Given to the 

it is called a sacrament^ that i^ a si^n 
and an oaih* An outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace ; an ctuM, 
by which we bind our souls with a boml 
unto the Lord. It is called the L^rcTs 
Suppn\ because it ivas first instituted in 
the evening, and at the close of the Pa-»s- 
over suiter ; and bec.'iusc we thciein feed 
upon Christ, the Bread of Life' (Rev. liL 
20 ; I Cor xi. ). It is called the communion^ 
as herein we commune with Christ, and with 
His i)eople (i Cor, xii. 13 ; x. 17). It is 
called the cinhamf, a thanksgiving, be- 
cause Christ, in the institution of it, gave 
thanks (i Cor. xi. 24), and because we, in 
tlie participation of it, must give thanks 
likewise. It is called a feast ^ and by some 
a feast upon sacrifice (though not a sacri- 
fice itself), in allusion to the custom of the 
Jews feasting upon their sacrifices (i Cor. 
X. 18).— Buck. 

SACRAMENT. — Queen Elizabeth and the 

When Queen Elizabeth was at one time 
asked wlial she thought of the words of 
om Saviour— “This is My body,” — whether 
she thought it Ilis true body that was in 
the sacrament ; it is said— that, after pausing 
for a short time, she made Uic following 
characteristic reply :— 

“ Christ was the Word that spake it, 
lie took the bread and brake it ; 

And what th.at Word did make it, 

That I believe, and take it." 

Goldsmith. 

SACRIFICE. — The Universal Prevalence of 

Its universal prevalence is an irrefragal>le 
evidence of one out of two facts. It is 
either a proof that the doctrine w^as taught 
by the common progenitor of mankind, to 
whom it w.'is in some way supmiaturally 
communicated ; or that it was un instinct 
implanted by the Author of our being, 
which, like all other instincts, must meet 
with its appropriate answer* *- RaoG. 

SACRIFICES.— AccepUble 

Upon such sacrifices 

The gods themselves throw incense ! 

« SHAKSrSARE. 

SACRIFICES— in Little Things. 

We can offer up much in the large, but 
to ma/ce sacrifices in little things is what we 
are seldom equal to.— Goethe. 
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SADNESS.— A Soul Incapable of 

Take my word for it, the saddest thing 
under the sky is a soul incapable of sadness. 
— Gasparin. 

SAFETY-LAMP.— The 

When it is immersed in an explosive 
atmosphere, such as that of a coal mine 
infected by fire-damp, the inflammable gas 
enters from without and burns in the cage ; 
but in consequence of the cooling power of 
the wire gauze, no flame can pass outward 
so as to ignite the surrounding atmosphere ; 
the miner, therefore, is warned of his great 
danger by the appearance of the Istmp. — 
Brands. 

SAGE. — The Feeling of a 

No more with himself or with nature at 
war, 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a 
man. GoLDSMlTfi. 

SAGE.— The Teaching of a 

In his graver vein, the friendly sage 
Sometimes declaimed. Of right and wrong 
he taught 

Truths as rcfinM as ever Athens heard ; 
And, strange to tcU, he practised what he 
preached. Or. Armstrong. 

SAILOR.— Hope Cheers the 

Poor Child of Danger, Nursling of tlie 
Storm ! 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly 
form ; 

Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered 
bark delay ; 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away ; 
But Hope can here her moonlight vigils 
keep, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep ; 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry 
pole, 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive 
soul ; 

His native hills that rise in happier 
climes, — 

The grot that heard his song of other 
times, — 

Ills cottage-home, — ^his bark of slender 
sail, — 

His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossomed 
vale, — 

Rush on bis thought; he sweeps before the 
wind, 

Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave 
behind 

Meets at each stq) a fnend’s familiar face, 
And flies at last to Helen’s long embrace 
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Wipes from her check the rapture-speaking 
tear, 

And clasps, with many a sigh, his children 
dear 1 

While, long neglected, but at length 
caressed, 

Ilis faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master’s eyes (wheie^r they 
roam) 

His wistful face, and whines a welcome 
home. T. Campbell. 

SAILOR. — Telegraphy Aiding the 

It would be very instructive to notice how 
essential to the art of navigation is an ela- 
borate system of telegraphy. From the 
moment that he sets sail from one port, 
till he furls his canvas in another, the sailor 
is constantly looking out for and receiving 
telegrams. Church steeples and towering 
cliffs, floating buoys and harbour lights, 
beckon him forth, and guide him out to 
sea. In mid -ocean his eye is constantly 
scanning the horizon, watching for a sister 
ship, or floating wreck, or the surf breaking 
on a rock unmapped in his chart. The 
barometer is for him a telegraphic dial, 
telling by its fall of the far distant storm 
which is signalling thereby its rapid ap- 
proach. The thermometer is a telegraphic 
dial, telling by its fall of the unwelcome 
neigbbourliood of the invisible icebci'g. 
The plummet is a telegraphic dial, telling 
by its shortened line that land is ahead. 
At mid-day the sun telegraphs to him his 
place on the earth's surface. At midnight 
the north star warns him if his compass- 
needle is wrong, and all the i)lancts help 
him in his course. If he is sailing in un- 
known seas, the wind brings him, as it did 
to Milton’s voyagers, the smell of spices 
from some Araby the Blest, or the waves 
carry, as they did to Columbus, a fruit- 
bearing branch to his vessel ; or a singing 
bird alights on his shrouds, and repeats the 
story of Noah’« dove, and though the 
dialect is strange, every sailor knows that 
the song is of the hidden woods ; or a 
carved stick drifts by, and the pilot can tell 
that to windward there is an invisible land 
with fruit-bearing trees, and melodious 
birds, and strange industrial men. When 
he passes a sister ship, he silently flutters 
some flags from his mast-head, while the 
stranger does the same, and the landsman 
wonders to see the faces of those on board 
brighten or sadden as the streamers blow 
out in the wind. And at length, when at 
midnight he’ nears bis own shores, he looks 
anxiously forth till the lighthouse appears, 
and its revolving lamp, sweeping the 
horizon, fixes on him for a moment like the 
eye of a mother, and welcomes him back 
to his native land,— Prof. G. Wilson# 
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SAILORS— Described. 

Sailors are characters ; they are men of 
the world ; there is great reliance in them. 
They have to fight their way in life through 
many trials and difficulties ; and their trust 
is in God and their own strong arm. Th^y 
are so much in their own element, that they 
seem os if they were born on the sea, ciadled 
on its billows, and delighted in its <;torm<t 
and mountain waves. I’hey walk, talk, and 
dress differently from landsmen. Their gait 
is loose, and their dress loose, and their 
limbs loose ; indeed, they are ratliei too fond 
of slack. They climb like monkeys, and 
depend more on their paws than their legs. 
They tumble up, but never down. They 
count, not by fingers — it is too tedious, but 
by hands ; they put a part for the wUolc, 
and call themselves hands, for they are paid 
fur the use of them, and not their heads. 
Though they are two-handed, they are not 
close-fisted fellou s. They despise science, 
but are fond of practical knowledge. ^\ hen 
the sun is over the fore-vard, they know the 
time of day as w ell as the captain, and call 
for their grog ; and when they lay back their 
heads and turn up the bottom of the mug 
to the sky, they csill it, in derision, taking 
an observation. — 1 Iauiiprton . 

SAINT.— A Departed 

Thou weit a daily lesson 
(Jf courage, hope, and faith ; 

We wondcteci at thee living, 

We envy thee thy death. 

Thou wert so meek and reverent, 

So lesulute of will, 

So i)old to bear the uttermost, 

And yet so calm and still. 

IhtoK G. Wilson. 

SAINT. — Easy to be a 

** Tt is easy,” said one of the Puritans, 
*‘to be a saint of tlic eauh — a state saint, 
a designing saint, nay, a church saint ; but 
to hold tlie beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end, requires the umuipo- 
lence of grace, and the very uiichangcablc- 
ness of God.” — Tweedie. 

SAINT. — The Greatness and Dignity of the 

The saint is greater than the snge, and 
discipleship to Jesus is the pinnacle of 
human dignity.— JD r. J. Hamilton. 

SAINTS. — The Invocation of 

The invocation of saints is a most almmi- 
nable blindness and heresy,— L utuer.- 

SAINTS.— Royal 

It is curious to trace the influences by 
which the English kings who have been 
canonized were once moved. While they 


were wavering, they would fain strike bar- 
gains with Heaven. If God will give a 
victory, the waverer will turn Christian. 
The semi-pagan looks to the skies, and 
promises a newly-born daughter to tlie ser- 
vice of God, if the father may only be able 
to destroy his enemies. Northumbrian 
orthodox aimies, suffering defeat, went back 
in dudgeon to the old faith. Kedwald, 
king of the East Angles, thought to sit in 
safety on two stools. He built a church, 
at one end of which was an altar for the 
sacrifice of tlie Moss, at the other an altar for 
sacrifice to Ibc old British idols. The good 
simple man was loth to fling away a chance, 
and he has, accordingly, been shut out of 
the Calendar. Perhaps of all the Pagan 
king's, Penda of Mercia was the most 
pi aise worthy. He was a ferocious savage, 
as much as his orthodox contemporaries. 
l*enda’s utmost scorn and fuiy were ex- 
pended on his enemies who professed to be 
Christians, and lived as if they had no 
belief in their profes.'.ion. Edwin, king of 
1 )eira, was at best one of the dalliers. In a 
vision he had been promised greatness if he 
W’ould become a Chri'stian, and he said **he 
would,” expecting fulfilment of the promise. 
Something w^as conceded to him, but he 
would iinKe no step in advance. At length 
Pope Boniface bought him by the dainty 
device of sending a silver mirror and an 
ivory comb to his Queen, Edilburn. The 
lady was convinced of the excellence of a 
religion, the head of which so thoroughly 
understood woman, her w^ants, and her 
weaknesses ; and she compelled her husband 
to be of that way of thinking. — Doran. 

SALAD.— A Well-made 
Oh, grccii and glorious ! Oh, herbaceous 
treat ! 

*Twould tempt the flying anchorite to eat : 
Back to the w'orld he'd turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in tlie salad-bowl ! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say — 

Fate cannot harm me, 1 have dined to-day. 

S. Smiiii. 

SALVATION— for All. 

The Gospel river of life does not branch 
out into divers streams. There is not a 
broad sweep of water for the rich, the in- 
tellectual, and the cultivated, and a little 
scant luimcl where the poor may now and 
then come and get healed by the side of 
its precarious w'avc. There is no co.slly 
.sanatorium beneath whoso shade patrician 
leprosy may get by itself to be fashionably 
sprinkled and healed. Naaman with all 
his retinue watching, must come, and dip, 
and plunge like common men in Jordan. 
There is no sort of salvation except the one 
ransom and deliverance that is purch^ed 
for rich and poor together by the sacrifice 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the poor 
beggar, his garment ragged from the liavoc 
ot u hundred storms, aim his flesh bleeding 
from the ulcers of a hundred wounds, may 
dip ei^rerly into the same Bethesda, and 
emerge uuscarred and comely as a child. — 
Pl/NSHON. 

SALVATION —Defined. 

The redemption of man from the bondage 
of sin and liability to eternal death, *and the 
conferring on him everlasting happiness, — 
l)it. Wekstkr. 

SALVATION- not of Woiks. 

When the cry rises at sea— ‘‘A man 
overboard I *’ with others on deck you lusb 
to the side, and, leaning over tlic bulwarks 
with beating heart, ^ou watch the place 
where the rising air-bells and boiling deep 
tell that he has gone dowm. After some 
moments of breatldess anxiety you sec hi-, 
head emerge from tlie wave. Now that 
nun, 1 shndl suppose, is no swimmer— lie 
has never learned to breast the billow.s, yd, 
with the first bicath he draws, he begins to 
beat the w'ater ; wnth violent effoits he at- 
tempts to shake olT the grasp of death, and 
by lire play oi limbs and arms, to keep his 
head from sinking. It may be that tlicsc^ 

a les but exhaust his strength, and 
ini all the sooner ; nevertheless, that 
drowning one makes instinctive and con- 
vulsive elforts to save himself. So, vUieii 
first brought to feel and cry— “ 1 perish,^' 
— when the horrible conviction ru.shes into 
the soul that wc arc lost, w'hen we feel 
ourselves going down beneath a load of 
guilt into the depth of the wrath of God, 
our first effort is to save oiii selves. Like 
a drowning man, who will clutch at stiaws 
and twigs, we seis'C on anything, however 
worthless, that promises salvation. Thus, 
alks ! many poor souls toil and spend 
weary unprofitable years in the attempt to 
establish a righteousness of their own, and 
find in the deeds of the law protection 
from iu curse.— D k, Guthrie. 

SAMSON — ^the Strongest Man, 

Samson is less remaikable for beautiful 
and holy interest than fur striking points : 
such 0 $ his elephantine mildness, ere he 
was roused — the strong impulses which 
caai6 upon him, and seemed necessary to 
develop his full powers — his uncoubcions- 
ness, oven in his mightiest feats, of doing, 
or afterwatds of having done, anything ex- 
tuiordinary— his liondike love of solitmle — 
hts magnammity— his child-like simplicity— 
hb tame subjection to female influence, and 
the sacred trust in which he held his un- 
eigpiaUed energies. His religion, which has 


been questioned, is proved by the success 
of hU last prayer. — G. GilfxllaN. 

SAMUEL. — The Prophet 

Unlike those days the hues of whose 
bright and gorgeous dawn are succeeded 
by a gloomy change,— clouds that, gather- 
ing like foes around him, close in upon the 
sun, and spread, and thicken, and burst out 
at length into lasting rain and roaring tem- 
pest, making the day, down to its close, belie 
all the promises of the morning,— the close, 
and indeed the whole course of Samuel’s 
public life, were in beautiful harmony with 
Its commencement. He fulfilled all a fond 
and pious mother's hope.s. lie disappointed 
none. God was the centre round which he, 
as well as heaven, turned. In all his rliflj- 
cuUfes he rcpaiied to God for counsel. The 
laws W'liich governed his acts as a states- 
man, and his decisions as a judge, were 
those oi God’s Word;* and, unlike this 
world’s statesmen, never turned aside by 
consiilerations of expediency, of Ibis or 
that present advantage, he stccicd hi> 
couisc by those ])iinci])ies of eternal truth 
and justice, which give consistency to con- 
duct, berause fixed as the pole-star, that, 
changing neither w'ith seasons nor cir- 
cumstances, abides immovable in the sky 
— suie guide of the manner, both in calm 
and tem[ est, along the rocky shore ami oat 
iu the open sea. Some men die better 
than they live. England's great dramatist 
says of one that made a good end, that 
** nothing in life became him so much as 
the leaving it.” But more may be said of 
Samuers careei — its close was not belter, 
but in perfect harmony with its whole 
course. How inspired, with the loftiest 
piety and the purest patriotism, is the fare- 
well oration he addressed to Saul and the 
assembled tribes cie the curtain fell, and he 
bade adieu to office and earthly power ! 
— ** Turn not aside fiom following the Lord, 
but serve Him with nil your heart. For 
the Lord will nut forsake His people for 
His great name’s sake ; because it liath 
pleased the Lord to make you His people. 
Moreover, as for me, (Jod forbid that I 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you ; hut I will teach you the good 
and the right way : only fear the Lord, and 
serve Him in truUi with all yom heart ; for 
consider bow great things He hath done 
for yon. But if ye shall still do wickedly, 
ye shall be consumed, both you and your 
king." — Dr. Gutiirik. 

SANCTIFICATION— Defined. 

Sanctification is that state of divine grace 
in which the affections and lives of men are 
separated from sin, and purified, and made 
holy unto the Lord.— E. Davies. 
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SANCTIFICATION.— Fancied 

All fancied sanctification, which does not 
arise wholly from the blood of the Cross, 
is nothing belter than Pharisaism.— B er- 
RIDGE. 

SANCTIFICATION— Wrought by 
Degrees. 

Sanctification is not perfect in an instant. 
Sins are compared to dross and metals, and 
they must be long in the fire befoie they be 
refined to spots and stains, which, if 
they be deep in a garment, will not be 
fetched out but w'ith fuller’s soap. Sancti- 
fication, therefore, is wrought by degiees : 
there must be many a sigh, many a tear, 
many a groan, before we come to a full 
height and stature in Christ Jesus. — Ud\i.l. 

SANDS.— Musical 

At length we reach a small irrcgulaily- 
formed bay, floored with the white sand 
from side to side ; and see it, on the one 
hand, descending deep into the sea, that 
exhibits over its whiteness a lighter tint of 
green, and on the other, cncroachinji on 
the land, in the form of drifting banks 
covered witli the plants common to our 
tracts of sandy downs. The sandstone lied 
tliat has been worn down to fonn it con- 
tains no fossils save here and there a car- 
bonaceous stem ; but in an underlying 
harder stratum wc occasionally find a few 
shells ; and with a specimen in my hand 
charged with a group of bivalves resembling 
the existing conchifera of our sandy beaches, 
I w^as turning aside this sand of the oolite 
so curiously reduced to its original state, 
and marking how nedrly the recent shells 
that lay embedded in it resembled the ex- 
tinct ones that had lain in it so lung liefore, 
when I became aware of a peculiar sound 
that it yielded to the tread, as my com- 
panions passed over it. 1 struck it obliquely 
with my foot, where the surface Jay dry and 
incoherent in the sun, and the sound elicited 
was a shrill sonorous note, somewhat re- 
sembling that produced by a waxed thread 
when tightened betw^cen the teetli and the 
hand, and tipped by the nail of the fore- 
. finger. I walked over i^ striking it 
obfiquel^at each step, and with every blow 
the shnll tuple was repealed. My com- 
panions joined me, and we performed a 
concert, m which, if we could boast of but 
little variety in the tones produced, we 
might at least challenge all Europe for an 
mstrument of the kind which produced 
them. It seemed less wonderful that there 
should be music in the granite of Meitinon, 
than in the loose oolite sand of the Bay of 
laig. As we marched over the drier tracts, 
an ^cessoQt woo, woo, rose from the 


surface, that might be heard in the calni 
some twenty or thirty yards away ; and we 
found that where a damp semi-coherent 
stratum lay at the depth of three or four 
inches beneath, and all was dry and inco* 
herent above, the tones were loudest and 
sharpest, and most easily evoked by the 
foot. — II. Miller. 

SARCASM.— A True 

A true sarcasm is like a sword-stick— it 
appears, at first sight, to be much more 
innocent than it really is, till, all of a sud- 
den, there leaps something out of it — sharp, 
and deadly, and incisive — which makes you 
tremble and recoil. — S. Smith, 

SATAN.— The Boast of 

Come up I we have conquered by evil : 

(Jood reigns not alone : 

/ prevail now ! and, angel or devil, 

Inherit a throne!— Mrs. Brown ikg. 

SATAN. — A Description of 

He was 

The spirit evil of the universe, 

Impersonate. Oh, strange and wild Uy 
know 1 

Perdition and destruction dwelled in him. 
Like to a pair of eagles in one nest. 

* » * • « 

His cyclxills burned 

Revolving lightnings like a woild on fire ; 

'1 heii very night was fatal as the shade 
Of death’s dark valley. And his sixice- 
spread wings 

Were stained with the blood of many a 
starry woild. 

* * • • 

ITis brow was pale — 

Pale as the life-blood of the undying worm 
Which writlies around its frame of vital 
fire r 

Eclipse-like fell his thought upon the mind. 
Space-piercing shadow, alighting on the 
face 

Of some fair planet circling deep in heaven* 
Causing it to shudder as au angel vriien 
He hears the thunder-curse of demon foe I 
His voice blew like the desolating gust 
Which strips the trees, ani strews the earth 
with death. 

His words were ever like a wheel of fire, 
Rolling and burning this way now, now 
that ! 

Now whirling forth a blinding beam, now 
soft 

And deep as heaven's own luminous blue — 
and now 

Like to a conqueror’s chariot-wheel they 
came. 

Sodden with blood and slow-revolving 
death : 
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And every tone fell on the car and heart 
Heavy, and harbh, and alarlling, like the 
fust 

Handful of mould cast on the coffined 
dead, 

As though he claimed (hem hi^;. 

l\ J. Bailey. 

SATAN. — The Imper^^onation of 

Satan, — the im])cr^onatiun of that mix- 
tuie of the bestial, the malignant, the ini- 
])ious, and the hopcK-^h ; winch constitute 
the fiuiul,— the eneii iy oi all that is liiiman 
ami divine.— Jameson. 

SATAN.— The Pride of 

'1 lu re is something to me almost awful 
ill uieeling suddenly in the worUs of Lord 
liyron, so great and solemn a truth as is 
exiireshcd in that speech of Lucifer — “ He 
u ho bous not to Ood hath 1 owed to me ! 

- 1)R, Aknold. 

SATAN. — The Promises of 

I have read of King Canute, that promised 
to make himlhe highest man in England who 
should kill King Kdmuiid his rival ; which, 
when one had pei formed, and expected his 
lewaril, he commanded him to be hung on 
the hig)ic.sl lower in London. So Satan 
promises great things to people in pursuit 
of their lusts, but he puts them off with 
great mischief. The jiromiscd crown turns 
ton halter; the promised comfort to a tor- 
ment; the promised honour into shame ; the 
]»iomised consolation into desolatiou ; and 
the promised heaven turns into a hell. — 
WjirncRdSs. 

SATAN. — The Solicitation of 

.S.ntan daily solicits me to sin, point-blank, 
against trod’s Woul.— D k. Fuller, 

SATIETY-Dcfined. 

A aiirfcit of the sweetest lhings.—.SiiAK- 
Eri.ARE. 

SATIRE. — The Appellation of 

Does tlu'rc not appear to he some impro- 
priety in the conduct of an author w'ho iu- 
ioims us* in the title-page of his book, that 
he has written a satirical poem? Would 
he not act more judicioiusly by selecting 
some plain and inoffensive title, and allow- 
ing his stt/ire to be discovcreil by the reader? 
The word satire in KnglUU conveys a very 
different idea from the of the Komans, 
which was merely the name of a niiscel- 
Umeoua composition in vcr-ic. When an 
author boldly and dcxtci\m.sly lushes the 
vices of the world, he is accounted a sa/tr^ 
ist; when he uses ingenious ridicule as the 
means of making men ashamed of their 
follies, he is said to be satirical ; when in a 


strain of delicate irony he laughs at the 
errors of his species, the productions of his 
pen are justly denominated satires; but we 
can hardly suppose that verses, merely be- 
cause they are ill-natured, merely because 
llic^ declare war against the vices and 
follies of men, are entitled to the appellation 
of satire. — Savage. 

SATIRE. — The Blamableness of 

Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 
Satire is, more than those he branils, to 
blame : 

He hides behind a magisterial air 
His own offences, and strips others bare ; 
Affects indeed a most humane concern, 

1'hat man, if gently tutor’d, will not learn 
That mulish folly, not to be reclaim'd 
By softer methods, must be made ashaniM ; 
But (I might ipstaucc in St. Batrick’s dean) 
Too often rails to gratify his spleen. 

COWPER. 

SATIRE — Delineated. 

Satire is a dwarf which stands upon the 
shoulders of the giant Ill-Nature.— Lytton. 

SATIRE. — Furnished for 

A little wit, and a great deal of ill-nature, 
will furnish a man ior satire ; but the great- 
est instance of wit is to commend well.— 
A BP. Tillotson. 

SATIRIST.— The Wit of a 

The wit of a satirist is like invisible 
writing : look at it with an indifferent eye, 
and lo I there is none : hold it up to the 
light, and you cannot iicrccive it ; but rub 
It over with your own spirit of acid, and 
sec how plain and Striking it becomes ! — 
l.YTTON. 

SATISFIED.— Never 

Our condition never satisfies us : the pre- 
sent U always the worsU Though Jupiter 
shoulil grant his request to each, we should 
continue to stun him^ — Fontaine. 

SAUL.— King 

I'lic character of Saul was very complex 
in its elements. Indolent, yet capable of 
great exertion ; selfish, yet with sparks of 
generosity j fitful in temper, vindictive in 
disposition, confusedly brave, irregularly 
liberal, melancholy mad, without genius, 
possessed of ^ strong attachments, stronger 
hatreds and jealousies, neither a tyrant nor 
a good prince, neither thoroughly bad nor 
good, whom you can neither ** bless nor 
ban,” he Ls one of the nondescripts of 
history. He remind.s us most of the gloomy 
tyrant of Scotland— Maclieth. Like him, 
he has risen from a lower station ; like 
him, he has cemented his tottering throne 
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with blood ; like him, he is possessed by an 
evil spirit ; like him, too, be is desperate — 
the rhilistincs are upon him— David is at a 
distance — Samuel sleeps at Ramah— God 
has refused to answer him by prophets, or 
Urim, or dreams, and he must now, like 
Macbeth in his extremity, go and knock at 
the door of hell ! But all in vain. He 
stands on the high places of his last battle, 
with the courage of despair gleaming in 
his eyes. At last Jonathan is slain before 
him. Young, strong, and beautiful, he yields 
to a stronger than be. Saul himself is 
wounded by the archers. The giant totters 
toward the ground, which is already wet 
with his blood. Feeling his fate inevitable, 
he asks his armour-bearer to save, by slay- 
ing him, from the hands of the iincircum- 
ci.sed. He refuses, and the unfortunate 
monarch throws himself on fcis own sword, 
and you hear him erving with hU last 
breath — “Not the l*hilislines, but thou, 
unquiet spirit of Ramah, hast overcome 
me G. Gilfili.a.>i. 

SAY.— Nothing to 

When you have nothing to say, say 
nothing; a weak defence slicngthens your 
opponent, and silence is le.ss injuiious than 
a bad reply. — C olton. 

SCANDAL — not to be Believed. 

Believe not each accu>ing tongue, 

As most weak peisons do ; 

But still believe that story wioiig 
Which ought not to be true. 

Sheridan. 

SCANDAL. — Consent Necessary to 

Malice may emptv her quiver, but cannot 
wound ; the dirt will not stick, the jests 
will not take ; without the consent of the 
world, a scandal doth not go <lcep ; it is 
only a slight stroke upon the injured party, 
and returneth with the greater force upon 
those that gave it — Saviij.l. 

SCANDAL. — The Piquancy of 

Scandal has someth ng so piquant, it is a 
sort of cayenne to the mmd. — B yron, 

SCANDAL.— The Relish for 

A man who takes delight in hearing the 
faults of others, shows sufficiently that he 
has a true relish of scandal, and conse- 
quently the seeds of this vice within him. 
If his mind is gratified with hearing the 
reproaches which are cast on others, he 
will find the same pleasure in relating 
them, and be the more apt to db it, as he 
will naturally imarine every one he con- 
verses with is delisted in the same manner 
with himself. — A ddison, 


SCANDAL-MONQERS. 

It is painful to witness the many who 
feed and fatten upon scandal, — who lace- 
rate and suck the blood of the worthiest 
men, giving full scope to their villanous 
weapons, for no end I can see, but because, 
being themselves in the sink of all vice and 
iniquity, cowardly and behind a screen they 
would drag down to the same abominable 
vileness the fair reputation and honourable 
purposes of the most unblemished men and 
women. They play a game between truth 
and falsehood, between sincerity and sport; 
they make no difference between things 
good and evil, calling bitter sweet and 
sweet bitter ; and, being themselves divested 
of virtue, of religion, of honour, broken in 
name, which therefore they dare not avow, 
ruined in prospects, they do wreak the 
malignity with which the devil hath 
stocked them withal, in reward for their 
souls sold over to his service. — E. Irving, 

SCANDALS.— The Spread of 
There is a lust in man no charm cm tame, 
(If loudly publishing his neighbour’s 
shame ; 

eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly ; 
While virtuous actions arc but born and 
die. E. L. Harvey. 

SCARS. — Jesting at 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

SUAKSPESRE. 

SCEPTIC. — Counsel to the 

Sceptic ! No more the 'dazzling beams 
withstand, 

Bright emanations of a sapient God ; 

But, taught by Nature, Nature’s Lord 
adore : 

From known effects of order and design, 
Rise to the self-cxislent Cause Supreme : 
The depths of wisdom, far as human ken 
Can penetrate, explore ; and here attain 
A foretaste of that knowledge, which, 
perhaps, 

With angels pouring o’er the text abstruse, 
And in ecstatic admiiation lost, 

Will, in eternity’s unceasing round, 

The intuition of thy soul absorb —Bally, 

SCEPTICISM.— The Cause of 

Scepticism springs from infirraily of the 
understanding, or what might he termed — 
a paralysis of the reasoning faculty. By 
pride, or jcalousv, or petulance* or coldness 
of temper, the habit of distrusting all evi- 
dence has been indulged, until it has grown 
so strong,' that even the mo&t conausivc 
reasens fail to take effect upon the mind : 
all things appear alike uncertain ; a dim- 
ness affects the faculties.—!. Taylor. 
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8CEPTlCI8MS.~Modem 

The great scepticisms of our time arc- 
market scepticism, political scepticism, and 
religious scepticism. Men who feel that 
it would be wicked to sacrifice great pecu- 
niary interests for the sake of principle; 
men who think it would be a tempting of 
Providence to refuse profitable business 
speculations, to leave profitable situations, 
or to refuse dividends of evil ; men whose 
conscienccfs will not permit tliem, as the 
members of a corporation, to expose its 
wickedness ; men who stand in the market 
and feel that they haVe a right to do any- 
thing that wins, — these men are infidels. 
You need not tell me that they believe in 
the Ilible ; they l>elieve in the Bilile just as 
1 believe in birds* nests in winter— nests 
that have no birds in them. They believe 
in an empty Bible — a Bible of the letter, 
and not a Bible of the spirit, which says to 
a man Sacrifice your right hand lieforc 
you do your integrity.” — H. W. Bkk iiku. 

SCEPTRE.— The Weight of a 

Tie on whom Heaven confers \ sceptre, 
knows not the weight till he bcais it. — 
C'ORNUIXE. 

SCHEMES— Realised. 

Many scncmcs ridiculed as Utopian, 
decried as visionary, and declaimed again.st 
as impracticable, will be reaJi/ed the 
moment the march of souikI knowledge 
has efifecled this for our sjiecies— that of 
making men wise enough to see their true 
interests, and <U.sinterested cnougli to pursue 
them.— Colton, 

SCHISM.— The Sin of 

Schism from tlie Church of Christ is, 
doubtless, a gieal sin ; and if I can avoid it, 
I ought to avoid it ; but if not, the cause of 
that sin carries the guilt witli it. — D eeoe. 

SCHOLAR.— A Ripe 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuad- 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him 
not ; 

But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 

summer. Shaksi’LARE. 

SCHOLAR.— The ToU of the 
Whence is thy lc.*iming? hath thy toil 
O er books consum’d the midnight oil ? 

Gav. 

SCHOLARS. —The Oieateat 
The greatest scholars are not the wisest 
men.— R eonieil 
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SCHOOL. — The Common 

The common school stands on the thres- 
hold of society, and throws each generation 
back to the one starting-point, and says to 
it — “Now come up because of what is in 
you.**— H. W. Beecher. 

SCHOOL. — Creeping to 

The whining scliool-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning iace, crccpjjig like e 
snail, 

Unwillingly to school. — S hakspeare. 

SCHOOL. — Emulation in a 

More is learned in a public than in a 
private school from emulation : there is the 
collision of mind with mind, or the radiation 
of many minds pointing to one centre. — 
Dr. Johnsons 

SCHOOLMASTER— Abroad. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will ; he 
can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage abroad, - -a person less 
imposing, — in the i‘}cs of some, perhaps, 
insignificant. I'he schoolmaster is abroad ; 
and I tPisl to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full militaiy array. — 
Brougham. 

SCHOOLMASTER.— The Modem 
The modem schooln)asler is expected to 
know a little of everything, because his 
pupil is required not to be entirely ignorant 
of anything. He must be superficially, if 
I may say so, omniscient. He is to know 
something of pneumatics ; of chemi.siry ; of 
whatever is curious or proper to excite the 
attention of the youthful mind ; an insight 
into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of 
statistics ; the quality of soils, etc., botany, 
the constitution of his country, cum muUts 
aliis. You may get a notion of some part 
of his expected duties by consulting the 
famous tractate on education addressed to 
Mr. Hartlib. — L ambi> 

SCHOOLMASTER.— The VUlage 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, — 
There in his noisy mansion, skiird to rule, 
The village master taught hU little school. 
A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 

I 1 knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to 
I trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full weir they laugh'd, with counterfeited 
glee. 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy wbiaper, drcltng roun^ 
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Conveyed the diunal tidings when he 
£rowu*ci : 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in auglit, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he 
knew ; 

*Twas certain he could write and cipher 
too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And e*^ the story ran — that he could 
gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill. 
For een though vanquish'd he could argue 
sdll ; 

While words of learned length and thun- 
dering sound, 

Amazed tlie gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, 

That one small head could carry all he 
knew. Goldsmith. 

SCHOOLMISTRESS.— The Village 
In yonder cot, along whose mouldering 
walls, 

In many a fold, the mantling woodbine 
falls. 

The village matron kept her little school— 
Gentle olheart, yel knowing well to rule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest was her 
mien ; 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely 
dean : 

Her neatly-bordered cap, as lily fair, 
Beneath her chin was puin’d, with decent 
care, 

And pendent mfllcs of the whitest lawn. 

Of ancient make, her dhows did adorn. ' 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown her 
eyes, 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guaid secure in leathern 
case 

From thoughtless wights in some unweeted 
place. 

Here 6rst I cater’d, though with toil and 
pain, 

The lowly vestibule of Learning’s fane ; 
Enter’d with pain, yel soon I found tlie 
way. 

Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet 
display. 

Much did 1 grieve, on that ill-fated mom, 
When I was hrst to school reluctant borne ; 
Severe X thought the dame, though oft she 
tried 

To sooth my swelling spirits whcnl sigh’d ; 
And oft, when harshly she reproved, 1 

To my l^ne comer, broken-hearted, crept. 
And thought of tender home, where anger 
never kept. 


But soon, inured to alphabetic toils,— 

Alert 1 met the dame with jocund smiles ; 
First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favourite rapidly I grew ; 

And oft she stroked my head with fond 
delight, 

Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight 
And as she gave my diligence its praise, 
Talk'd of the honours of my future days. 

II. K. White. 

SCIENC£-an Agent. 

We glory in the conquests of science, but 
we look upon science as merely an agent. 
Science may be a botanist, hut who started 
the vital fluid in the veins of the herb and 
flower ? Science may he a geologist, but 
who wrote the rock-covered page, who»e 
hieroglyphics she would translate? Science 
may he an astronomer, but who built the 
worlds, who projected the comets, whose 
mysterious paths she traces ? Science may 
be an agriculturalist, she may open the 
earth’s breast and cast in most precious 
seed, but if the fountains of dew be stayed, 
science herself will die of thirst ! Be it 
observed,, them, that science is an not 
a eause, and that while we lejoice in its 
agency, we are bound to acknowledge the 
goodness and mercy of the INFINITE 
INTELLIGENCK.— L)Jt. PARKER. 

SCIENCE.— The Nature of 

To define the nature of science, to give 
an exact and complete definition of what 
science is and means, has, as it naturally 
must, at aU times occupied the meta- 
physician. He has answered the question 
m various ways, more or less satisfactorily 
to himself or otliers. To me, science, in its 
most general and conqirchensive accepta- 
tion, means— the knowledge of what 1 know 
— the consciousness of human knowledge. 
Hence, to know is the object of all science ; 
and all special knowledge, if brought to 
our consciousness in its separate distinc- 
tiveness from, and yet in Us recognized 
relation to, the totality of our knowledge^ 
is scientific knowledge. We require, then, 
for science those two activitLCS of our mind 
which are necessary for the acquisition of 
any knowledge — analysis and synthesis : 
the first to dissect and reduce into its com- 
ponent parts the object to be investigated, 
and to render an accurate account to our- 
selves of the nature and qualities of these 
parts by observation ; the second to re- 
comiiose the observed and understood parts 
into a unity in our consciousness, exactly 
answtring to the object of our iavestigatiout 
— I^RiNCE Albert. 

SCIENCE— the Twin Sister ef Religion. 

Jwin-sister of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, and of heavenly birth, science will 
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neV^ir ImsUc her eel^iAl or^in, not cea«^ 
(o’gynjiBitbbe ii^itii oU tMt emanates from 
ilie tame pare jbeome. Human ignoraitbe 
and pmiumce may a time seem to have 
divoim wh^t^God has jobed together; 
btU haman ^orance and prejudice sliall 
at length pass away, and then science and 
religm sTmll be seen blending their partr- 
oolcmrcd rays into one beautiful bow^ of 
iigiit, linking heaven to eaith and earth to 
heaven. «i»Ror. IlirciicocK. 

SCIllNCE.^tlie Value of 

Science is too ine&lfmablc for expression 
!>y a moiiey-blandard.— TLAvyAiK. 

8ClENCBS.<^The Disposition of the 

The sciences are of a sociable disposition, 
and Nourish best in the neighlK)urhood of 
each other ; nor is theie any branch of 
leaining but may be helped and unproved 
by as5i<»tancc drawn from other arts.— 
&AtKf>lONK. 


Kor golden apides glimmer froth the tree* 
Land o{ dark heaths and mottptabBtb Ihoa 
* art free 1 — 

Free as his lord the peasant tremiU the 
{{lain, 

ASd heaps his harvest oh the groaning 
wain; 

Frond of his laws, teifticioUB of his right, 
And .^ain of Scotia’s o{d uncou(j[Uer^d 
might ; 

Dear native valleys, long may yeg^tain 
The chaitcr’d fmedoni;of the mountafn 
swain I 

Long ’mid your sounding glades, in union 
bweet, " * w * 

May rural innocence and beauty meet : 
And still be duly heard, at twUight calm, 
Fiom c\'eiy Cot, the peasanvs chfinted 
psalm 1 1 j£VP1>,n. 

** 

SCOTLAND— Characterised. 

P* Thai Knuckle-cndof England— that land 
of Calvin and oat%ikes.--S. SmiIU. 


SCOFFER*—The Reproof of a 

A scoffing infidel, of considerable ablli- 
ties, being once in company vnih a person 
of weak intellect* but a real Christian ; and 
supposing, no doubt, that he shouitl obtain ^ 
an ^asy triumph, and di<iplay his ungodly 
wit, jmt the following question to 1 

nndmand, sir, that you expect to go to 
heaven ^en you die; eanyou tell me what 
swt of a plM heavefr Is?” **ycs, sir,” 
replied th6 Crautfan ; ** hfavetifif a preparti 
<1 pnpaf^^ p0ifpl4 ; and if your soul 
is not prepared for it, with all your boasted 
wUdom, you will never enter there.”— 

Buck. 

iCORN.-^XiUpoMible tp Eatape from 

Thou mayust foom law, bat not from aoom 
escape; 

Thepoiatpd finger, cold,, averted eye, 
j^tsufttfi virtue’s fi&s, thou canst not^y. 

Spraoue. 

fSM^ORN.— A Vlftuooa 
A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn— 
JTo seerA to oiye a dtt|w over longw 
To to be for beoems forboriiej 
, To eooin ttf lie, to sdorn to do a wrong $ 
Cckseom to bear an injury in mind ; 

Tri scorn a iree^bom hemt slaye*like to 


SCOTLAND.— Love fpr 

Scotland’s veiy ruggedness, as the land 
of ** the mountain and the flood,” X cherish 
{icuith nioie than ordinary fondness. Ilow 
could It be otherwise ? Nestled and nursed, 
as It weie, fiom «arlicst infancy among tti» 
wildest and sublimest scenes, — no pastime 
half so exhilaraitmg as the attempt to out- 
rival the wild goat in clambenng from crag 
to crag, or to outstrip the eagle in soaring to 
their loftiest summits,— no music half so 
sweet as the roar of the cataract among the 
beetling precipices of some daik frowning 
ravine or sofilary dell,— no cliariot and 
equipage half so much coveted at the 
buoyant wTeaths of* mist that, scoured 
athwart the scalped brows, or curied their* 
strange and fantastic shapes around the 
nigged peaks of the neighbourizig ^ills. 
Hence a fondness for the nCharacteiiBtic 
scenery of my native land, amounting 
ahnQUi to a passio«i,‘—a passion which, like 
every other, it requires divine grace to 
modify and subdue. — Dr. Duff. 
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Land of brown heath and vbaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the 
Land of my sires ! wba^mortal hnfid 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
Th4 knits me to thy rligged strand? 

SirW. “ 

vECOTLAND— at a NatiM. , ^ 

. i« a nation cilat in the happy.medima 
4r Illy Mkers, d|6tg||h no mahgrove { beta*een thd spiritless acquiescence of aub- 

mivsive poverty and the stfirdy crUduMty cd 
pampered wealth; cool agd' aident; ad- 


yenturqns and ^lerseverii 
U against the 


her 
! Of " every 


itban^eye that; ndvei ^ 
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R wvpg tliatt tkevtr tkps ^ oi^wzidd, as sha j 
IS, WiW iU spoils of Mwiy «rf» snd (do(i{|id ^ 
MaiSi tlieiwtb of every miM, from me 
deep and aorutmtza^ reseaiobts of hel 
Hums to the fwM and simple, bttt not , 
W aubtxma and patbeuc, p<tetry ol Her ' 
Burns —Curran. , 

SCRIPTURE •^Danner of Jetung w\tb 
If in the troublesome ^ays of Xldg 
Edward fV> a citisen in Cheapside wat 
executed as a traijpv for saying he arojidd 
make ms son htir to thecrown, fthhongh be 
meant only his own bouse, having a crod^ , 
for the sign, how tnuch^dloie daageFoSi 
IS It to lest with the two e^ed sword of 
God*s Word, — to M-wanmii ij|; with the 
majc«5ty of God ?— l/R- rULLRR 

SCRIPTURE ^Tbe Rtajeety of ^ 

The mdjtsty df ScnpHwre stnkes mi with 
admuation, as the purity of the Gospel has! 
Its miluepce on my hm|hlr Peruse the 
work^ of dor^bilos^hem , inth all their 
pomp or dicnon, iSw mean, bow con- 
temptible are they compared with the 
Senptures » Is it ^ssible that a book at 
opce so simple and sublime should be merely 
the work of man? Ihc Jewish authors 
were incapable of the diction, nnd strangers 
to the morality coutamed in the Gospel, 
the maiks of whose truth s^e so striking 
ifmd inifiyiitdible, that the inventor would be 
a more astomsbing character than the hero. 
t-’l<OfV(bRAU.^ 

ItRIPTURER.— The End a^d taipa 

' The end and scope of the Scric^res is 
for t^e advancemenyof God’s glory and 
Ha j^alVftion of matrs eou! | for they tieat 
eub# of the nobt^ acm of God and of 
Chfi^-or the vaivattion of mmjkmd.— Ani* 
USHRRi / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* aCRIPTURBS —the Engb^ 

The historv of the Englildi is 

unique The othei great remo^lar vey- 
Rons of Furope are the works of snHg/lo 
mfsm deRtutplf stamped with theif impress, 
and MhmgtOA'r namest ^ Oenuan wnmr 
aomewh# remarks tliat it 

tso6k nearly a temtm to anoomplish m 


there m Aoiiihiy to bg jieeA aS 
«e Vmy stm^ am^dmt Qvd of vtbw« ww 
loader nerve to Stode m vesaeTa ooahm, 


and as the man at the masidmad hmhdy 
4mea,Qnt— ^'fiseakers iih)»dl^ and the 
crew furl the imls,. and the hewsman toms 
the wheel, what is the captom eEboot, old 
sailor as he IS, now ponng oyer his cb<iUa» 
and now glancing at the coxnpas*t, aqanbw 


RpgliBh the wesrk windh achieved in 
tw S^im p( a. JiMnw* 

». (Ml Out v«pNa 

«r ^ 4M«f ft dnit. 

TM Adi Mrf %ipagli 1taoin%» dtaty'^ 

f *, 4 


mean by looking so often and «0#aged|yft 
that map-looking thing of hm?^ That m m 
diart by which his coarse is |ntdie4 and ho 
lb searching i^to hnd|Where he ts, and how 
die may ^toer ship to Salety'^to keep 
clear of a rock here, and a shallaw there, ‘ 
and make a good pasmge throng the 
channel, and save hu crew and hm cargo, 
and at length gam the harbour SO says 
the great Teacher— Search the SenpJ^ 
tures*’— J n WiisoN 

SCRUPLES —Rigid 

Scruples too rigid are nothing else bnt^ 
concealed pnde — CfOETHR 

SCULPTUEB —a Taste fpr 

^ A taste for sculpture belongs to the be«g| 
^purest, and iiob)e<it of our enJ^yrhehN ; Hm 
teel most retuctasit to be somttated from 
%ose forms, fiom which, boweVet c/km wc 
contemplate them, wp derive renewdd^aitd 
mdeed heightened pleasum , 

SEA— The Beauty Of the ^ 

In Itself the ocean pafioj||^a ^ Vtity 
grand It would he hard to eRa^gir^ 
beauty of both Aea« and sky, cspeccsAy tn 
and near the tropms The sky peilr the 
'bontott of pale bine, and often the 
dedds aH found Ibe sea Imo of a tebt 
^ And the sea the ^iplMe mu' 
amethyst or the wing ofjAn&ie rrcipto4 b|^ 
In those Jure tunes whenm sea wito qw 
calm, the mocton of the ship it row 
m huge sheets as of some nihr 
again, hke the bide steel t# 
cmiass — LymtTdft 

SEA— ACahn 

* ntiPt 

i»o m W>|yWWoy’ «)4 

'bi mlifi 

.Tteww CMb «( 

H» w INw® naiHlWSii ^ At* , 

WSfSm dwMiHi, «a(**i 
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9BA.-*The Changing Coloun of the 

The changing^ colours of the sea are 
familUu: to all n^o have visited the shores 
of the mighty deep !— 

In colour changing, when from clouds or sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface nm ; 
Embrowned and fearful now; and now 
serene, 

In limpid blue, or evanescent green. 

These olmpst perpetually varying hues dis- 
played at the surface of the ocean, owe 
their existence in great measure to the mere 
reflection of the cliangpig skies in the water. 
Ihus, for instance, an apparently dark inky- 
coloured sea is usually indicative of an ap- 
proaching storm ; not, however, because 
the water is really blaeker than usual, but 
because it reflects the general hue of the 
atmosphere near the horizon. — Zornlin. 

SEA. — The Floor of the 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain-drift ; 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow ; 

From coral rocks the sca-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
(low : 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there ; 
And the sands are bright as the slat's that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There, with its waving blade uf green, 

The sea-flag streams through tlic siUnt 
water, 

And the crimson leaf on the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in 
slaughter ; 

There, with a light and easy motion, 

'I’hc fan-coral sweeps through the clear 
deep sea ; 

And the yell<»w and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like com' on the upland lea; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms. 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 
And IS safe when the wrathful spirit of 
storms 

Has made the top of the wave his own : 
And when the ship from his fuiy flies. 
Where the mynnd voices of ocean roar. 
When the wind -god frowns in the murky 
skies, 

And demons arc waiting the wreck on 
tdiore ; 

Then fiur below, in the peaceful sea. 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs in the coral 
grove. PsRCiVAL. 

l8BA**-^ravca beneath the 

Peace be to those whose graves are made 
the bright and silent sea ! 

5*4 


Peace that their relics there were laid 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 

LONGFaLLOVir. 

SEA. — Longing for the 

Where is the sea? — I languish here— 

Where is my own blue sea I 
With all its barks of fleet career, 

And flags and breezes free ? 

I miss that voice of waves — the first 
That woke my childhood glee 
The measured chime, the thundering burst— 
Where is my own blue sea ? 

Oh ! rich your myrtles* breath may rise, 
Soft, soft your winds may be ; 

Yet my sick heart within me dies — 

Where is my own blue sea? 

I hear the shepherds* mountain flute, 

1 hear the whispering tree ; 

The echoes of my soul are mute — 

Where is my own blue sea? — II emans. 

SEA. — Midnight at 

It is the midnight hour; — the beauteous sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, tlie heaven 
dUcloses, 

While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky ret>oses. 
As if the ocean’s heart were stirr’d 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuring in his 
sleep ; 

*Tis partly the billbw, and partly the air, 
That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy deep. 

The sea, I ween, cannot be faun*!? 

By evening freshness from the land, 

For the land is far away ; 

But God hath will’d that the sky-born 
breeze 

In the centre of the loneliest seas 
Should ever sport and play. 

I The mighty moon, she .sits above, 

I Encircled with a zone of love, 

I A zone of dim and tender light, 

That makes^ her wakeful eye more 
bright ; 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray. 
And the night looks like a mellow’d 
day ! 

The gracious mistress of the main 
Hath now an undisturbed reign, 

And from her silent throne looks down, 
As upon children of her own, 

On the waves that lend their genUe breast 
In gladness for her couch of rest ! 

J. Wilson. 

SEA. — ^The Fhospheresecnoe of the* 

The luminous appearanoes exhibited on 
the surfime of the sea are very varied 
Sometimes a vessel, whilst tmvenibg the 
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oceai^ seems to mark out a track of fire, 
and, if oars beaised, each stroke of the oar 
causes Ae emission of light, sometimes 
brilliant and sparkling, and sometimes 
tranquil and pearly. Sometimes, again, 
innumerable points glitter over the whole 
surface of the ocean, whilst at other times 
a broad sheet of light extends in all direc- 
tions ; and this, perhaps, may then sud- 
denly break up into a thousand parts, in 
which an active imagination can conjure 
up every form and figure. Different causes 
have been assigned for this phenomenon ; 
but it would ap])ear that although in all 
probability it occasionally originates in the 
phosphorescence of decaymg organized 
substances diffused in the waters of the 
sea, yet the most usual cause of the lumi- 
nosity of the ocean is the presence of vast 
numbers ul living creatures, which possess 
the power of emitting light. —Zorn UN. 

SEA. — The Prose of the 
Thdiigh the landsman could sympathize 
with the poetry of the sea in its most bril- 
liant form, 1 could not help feeling there was 
also a very prosaic side to the matter.' 'I'o 
me a high wind and sea mean such things 
as these : — sober men walking about as if 
they were drunk, endless trouble in the 
inevitable duties of washing and dressing, 
all sorts of movable things tumbling about 
with great noise both by day and night, 
rolling about as if one were a log or a 
mummy or a swaddled baby, tea visiting 
the outsMe of the stomach befote it was 
introduced to the iinside, and meat with no 
gravy . —Lyttelton. 

BBA. — A Storm at 

Now, through the parting wave impetuous 
bore, 

The scudding vessel stemmed th’ Athenian 
shore ; 

The pilots, as the waves behind her swell, 
Still with the wheeling stem their force 
repel; 

For this assault should cither quarter feci, 
Aog^ain to flank the tempest she might reel : 
The steersmen every bidden turn apply 
To right and left the spokes alternate fly — 
Thus, when some conquered host letreats 
in fear. 

The bmvest leaders guard the biokcn rear ; 
Indignant they retire, and long oppose 
Superior armies that around them close ; 
Still shield the flanks, the routed squadrons 
join. 

And guide the flight, in one continued 
line ; 

Thus they direct the flying bark before 
Th* impelling floods, that lash lier to the 
^ore: • 


High o'er the poop th' audacious seas 
aspire, 

Uprolled in hills of fluctuating fire ; 

With labouring throes she rolls ou either 
side, 

And dips her gunnels in the yawning tide ; 
Her joints, unhinged, in palsied languors 
play. 

As ice-flakes part beneath the noontide 
ray; 

The gale howls doleful through the blocks 
and shrouds, 

And big rain pours a deluge from the 
clouds ; 

From wintry magazines that sweep the sky 
Descending globes of hail impetuous fly : 
High on the masts, with pale and livid 
rays, 

Amid the gloom \)OTlent<^«us meteors blaze ; 
Th* ethereal dome in mournlul pomp ar- 
rayed, 

Now buried lies beneath impervious shade, 
Now, flashing round intolerable light, 
Re-doubles all the horror of the night — 
Such terror Sinai*s trembling hill o’er- 
spread, 

When Heaven’s loud trumpet sounded o’er 
its head : 

It seemed the wrathful angel of the wind 
Had all the horrors of the skies combined, 
And here, to one ill-fated ship opposed, 

At once the dreadful magazine disclosed : 
And lo! tremendous o'er the deep he 
springs, 

Th’ inflaming sulphur flashing from his 
wings ; 

Hark ! his strong voice the dismal silence 
breaks, 

Mad Chaos from the chains of death 
awakes : 

Loud and more loud, the rolling peals 
enlarge, 

And blue on deck the fiery tides discharge; 
There all aghast the shivering wretches 
stood, 

While chill suspense and fear congealed 
their blood ; 

Wide bursts in dazzling sheets the living 
flame. 

And dread concussion rends th’ ethereal 
frame ; 

Sick Karth convulsive groans from shore 
to shore, 

And Nature, shuddering, feels the horrid 
roar. Falconer. 

SEA.— Study, of Paotengers at 

The passengers who are grouped together 
in temporary intercourse on a voyage are al- 
ways an interesting study. Ours were for 
most part intelligent and gentlemanly, with 
much respect for the ordinances of rdigion. 
They were of several nations, and oi many 
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pursuits in life. A New York banker and 
a Boston editor sit side by side with Liver- 
pool merchants^ ftnd young English soldiers, 
stalwart representatives of the fair-haired 
Saxon. Yonder is a Spanish count, bilious 
and gloomy — ^here an aged apostle of tem- 
perance, who has spent a iortune in the 
spread of information upon its principles, 
and who has just had an interview with 
the Emperor of the French, whom he 
hopes tp convert by-and-bye. There the 
popular author of “ Framlcy Parsonage,” 
yonder the “ stump orator” of a company 
of itinerant minstrels— popular also, though 
on a lower level. Here is a lady with two 
children, on her way to join her husband 
in California, who will be six weary weeks 
before she reaches the end of her travel. 
Uppi eased with a sorrow which no stranger 
may share, there there is a gentleman who 
lelt New York a month ago, accompanied 
to the ship by a son of twenty-eight years 
of age, then in perfect health ; but the 
fever has stricken him, and the telegram 
has summoned the father to a bereft and 
cheerless home. We liad also on board 
a cool sijccimen of an American trader, 
who was currently rumoured to have with 
him a large quantity of what would be pur- 
chased at Nia{pra as genuine ** Table 
Rock,” but which W'as in reality Derby- 
shire spar, which he had been to England 
to buy. — Pl7^’sHON. 

SEA. — Thoughts at 

There is something grand, even to awhil- 
ness, in the thought of utter helplessness 
which you feel at sea. Sky and water — 
with iio living thing visible over the vast 
expanse — for days together just your own 
vessel with its human freight— and God ! 
To a thoughtful mind there is no surer 
teaching both of humility and trust. — 
PPNSHON. * 

SEA. — A Touching Scene at 

Two weeks ago on board an English 
steamer, a little ragged boy, ageii nine 
years, was discovered on the fourth day of 
the voyage out from Liverpool to New 
York, and carried before the first mate, 
whose duty it was to deal with such coses. 
When questioned as to his object of being 
stowed away, and who brought him on 
board, the boy, who had a beautiful sunny 
and eyes that looked like the very 
minors of truth, replied that his step-father 
did it, because he could not afford to keep 
him, nor to pay his passage out to Halifax, 
where he had an aunt who was well off; 
and to whose house he was going. The 
mate did not believe the story, in spite of 
the winning face and truthuil accents of 


the boy. He had seen too much of stow- 
a-ways to be easily deceiv^ by them, he 
said ; and it was his firm conviction that 
the boy had been brought on board and 
provided with food by the sailors. The 
little fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. Day by day he was ques- 
tioned and re-questioned, but always with 
the same result. He did not know a sailor 
on board, and his father alone had secreted 
him, and given him the food which he ate. 
At last the mate, wearied by the boy*s per- 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a 
little anxious to inculpate the sailors, seized 
him one day by the collar, and, dragging 
him to the fore, told him that unless he 
would tell the truth in ten minutes from that 
time, he would hang him from the yard- 
arm. He then made him sit down under 
it on the deck. All around him were the 
passengers and sailors of the midway watch, 
and in front of him stood the inexorable 
mate, with his chronometer in his hand, 
and the other officers of the ship ^ by his 
side. It was the finest siglit, said our in- 
formant, that he ever beheld— to see the 
pale, proud, sorrowful face of that noble 
boy, his head erect, lus beautiful eyes 
bright through tlie tears that suffused them. 
When eight minutes had fled, the mate 
told him he had but two minutes to live, 
and advised him to speak the truth and 
save his life ; but he replied with the ut- 
most simplicity and sincerity by asking the 
male if he might pray. The mate said 
nothing, but nodded his head and turned^ as 
pale as a ghost, and shook with trembling 
like a reed with the wind. And there, aU 
eyes turned on him, the brave and noble 
little fellow, this poor waif, whom society 
owned not, and whose own step-father 
could not care for him— there he knelt, 
with clasped hands, and eyes turned to 
heaver, while be repeated audibly the 
Lord’s Prayer, and prayed the Lord Jesus 
to take him to heaven. There then occurred 
a scene as of Pentecost. Sobs broke from 
strong, hard hearf^ as the mate sprang for- 
ward to the boy, and clasped him to his 
bosom, and kiss<^ him and blessed him, 
and told him how sincerely he believed his 
story, and how glad he was that he had 
been brave enough to face death and be 
willing to sacrifice bis life for the truth of 
his word. — E. Davies. 

8BA. — A Water-Spout at 

Lo ! on the larboard quarter, they desc|7 
A liquid column, towering, shoot on high : 
The foaming base the angry whirlwinds 
sweep, 

Where curling billows rouse the fesifiil 
deep; 
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Still round tmd round the fluid vortex Hies, 
Diffiising briny vapours o’ertlie skies : 

This vast phenomenon, whose lofty head. 
In heaven immersed, embracing clouds o’er- 
spread. 

In spiral motion first, as seamen deem, 
Swells when the raging whirlwind sweeps 
the stream. 

The swift volution and iV enormous train 
Let sages versed in Nature's lore explain ! 
The horrid apparition still draws nigh, 

And white with foam the whirling billows 
fly ; 

The ^ns were primed - the vessel north- 
ward veers 

Till her black battery on the columri bears : 
The nttre fired : and w'hiic the di eadful 
sound, 

Convulsive, shook the slumbering air 
around, 

The watery volume, trembling to the sky. 
Burst down, a dreadful deluge from on high ; 
Th’ expanding ocean tiembleil as it fell. 
And felt with swift recoil her surges swell. 
But soon, this transient undulation o'er, 
The sea subsides, the whirlwinds rage no 
more. FAiroNfcR. 

SEA-GULL.— The 

I'he white a-gull, the wild sea-gull, 

A joyful l)ird is he, 

As he lies like a cradled thing at re>t 
In the arms of a sunny sea ! 

The little w’aves rock to and fro, 

And the while gull lies asleep, 

As the fislier’s bark, with bree/e and tide, 
Goes miTrily over the deep : 

The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by. 

An 1 her people stand to note 
IIow the sea-gull sits on the rocking weaves, 
As still as an anchored boat : 

The sea is fresh, and the sea is fair, 

And the sky calm overhead, 

And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed ! 

M. Ilowri r. 

SEA-SHELL.— A 

Hast thou heard of a shell on the margin 
of ocean, 

Whose pearly recesses the echoes still 
keep. 

Of the music it caught when, with tremu- 
lous motion. 

It join’d in the concert pour’d forth by 
the deep ? 

And fables have told us when far inland 
carried, 

To the waste sandy desert and dark ivied 
cave, 

In its musical chambers some murmurs have 
tarried. 

It leam’d long before of the wind and 
the wave. 


Oh I thus sliould our spirits, which bear 
many a token 

They are not of earth, but are exiles 
while here. 

Preserve in their banishment, pure and un- 
broken, 

Some sweet treasured notes of their own 
native sphere. 

Though the dark clouds of sin may at limes 
hover o’er us, 

And the discords of earth may their 
melody mar ; 

Yet to spirits ledeem’d, some faint notc.s of 
that chorus 

Which is born of the blest, will be brought 
, from afar ! Har i on. 

SBA-VOYAGE.— A 

Save only that we wxre mercifully pre- 
served from peril, we had in our eleven 
days’ voyage a compression of the exjio- 
rieiice of all possible voyages. 1 could not 
help thinking that it set foith in similitude 
the history of many a Cliristian life. Calm 
at the start ; broken and troubled water 
w'hen the Atlantic surges met us; heavy 
gales, blowing furiously against our pro- 
gress ; a sea majestic in its wrath, now 
making the ship to shake with Ireml^hng, 
now dienching it with showers of spray; 
the presence of three Jaig:e icebergs, beau- 
tiful but dangerous neighbours ; a shroud of 
fog which wrapped the heavens from our 
sight for a day and a half, during which the 
chcary fog-horn groaned out its dirge-like 
sound ; calmer water as we approached the 
land, and then a biilliaut sun, and a sea of 
exquisite beauty, as we sailed through the 
Narrows, and anchored in the fair ha\ en. 
Do you not think that there are in our 
voyage the elements of a perpetual sermon ? 
What heart, which has any experience of 
the things of God, does not understand this 
vicissitude within itself? llotr often is the 
fair start for heaven clouded soon by op- 
position and difBculty ; then the blasts of 
persecution are fierce, and the liilJows uf 
assion are angry. Then the heart is fiosted 
y the world's chill neighbourhood, ordaik- 
ened by the gathering doubts which heap 
their shallows round it. Oh that the simili- 
tude may be carried on to the end ! calm 
water coming with the latest sunrise, and 
an ** abundamt entrance '* and a joyous 
welcome at last I — Pumshqn. 

SEA- WEED. — An Address to a 
Piece of 

Exotic !— from the soil no tiller ploughs. 
Save the rude serge;— fresh stripling 
from a grove 

Above whose tops the wild sea-momters 
rove i 
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Have not the genii harboured in the 
boughs, 

Thou hlmy piece of wonder !>- have not 
those 

Who still the tempest for thy rescue 
strove, 

And stranded thee thus far, the might to 
prove 

Of spirits, that the caves of ocean house ? 

How else, from capture of the giant-spray, 
Hurt-free escapest thou, slight ocean- 
flower? 

As if Arachne wove, thus faultless lay 
The full devclo])ed foi-ins of fairy bower ; 
Wlio that beholds thee thus, nor with 
dismay 

Recalls the struggling thro* the storm's 
dark hour 1 Schiller. 

SEALS.— The History of 

The ancients endeavoured to prohibit the 
use of images of their idols on signs or 
seals ; but in process of time this was little 
regarded. It became customary to have 
the figures of Egyptian and other deities 
— as well as of lieroes, monsters, friends, 
ancestors, and even brutes — on their ring- 
seals. The use of them is of high antiquity. 
Jezebel, in i Kin^ xxi., seals the orders she 
sent for Naboth^ death with the king's 
seal Pliny tells us that at Rome they were 
become of absolute necessity, inasmuch 
as a testament was null without the testa- 
tor’s seal and the seals of seven witnesses. 
It was the custom in the middle ages for 
the sovereign to add greater sanction, when 
sealing Ills mandates, by embedding three 
hairs from his lx*ard in the wax ; and there 
is still a charter of ii2i extant, which con- 
tains, in the execution clause, words record- 
ing that the king had confirmed it by 
placing three hairs from his beard in the 
seal The IJtruscans scaled treaties with 
blood, and dough or paste has been 'used. 
Wax is, however, the most usual substance, 
and the .several colours which we know are 
white, yellow, red, green, black, blue, and 
mixed. — Loak 1 n a, 

8BA80N8.-Jhe March of the 

So forth issew'd the seasons of the ye.are : 
First, lusty Spring, all dighl in leaves of 
flowres 

That freshly budded and new bloosmcs 
did Iieare, 

In which a thousand birds had built their 
bowres 

That sweetly sung to call forth para- 
mours ; 

And in his hand a javelin he did beare. 
And on his head (as fit for war-like 
stoures) 

SiB 


A guilt engraven motion he did weare, 

That as some did him love, so others did 
him feare. 

Then came the jolly Sommer, being dight 

In a thin silken cassock coloured ^reenc, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light ; 

And on his head a girlond well beseene 

He wore, from which os he had chaufled 
been 

The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he 
bore 

A bowe and shafies, as be in foriest 
greene 

Had hunted late the libbard or the bore. 
And niow would bathe his iimbes with labor 
heated sore. 

Then came the Autumne all in yellow 
clad, 

As though he joyed in his idontious store. 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, 
full glad 

That he hail banisht hunger, which to- 
fore 

Had by the belly oft him pinchid sore : 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enn)ld 

With cars of com of every sort, he 
bore ; 

And in his hand a sickle he did holde. 

To rcaj) the ripened fruits the which the 
earth had void. 

Lastly, came Winter cloathed in frizc, 

Chattering his teeth for cold that did him 
chill ; 

Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did 
free.se. 

And the dull drops, that from his purp ed 
bill 

As from a limbeck, did adown distill : 

In his right hand a tipped stafle he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed 
still ; 

For he was faint wdth cold, and weak wdih 
eld, 

That scarse his loosed limbs he able was 
to weld. Spenser. 

SECRECY.— Addicted to 

People addicted to secrecy are so without 
knowing why ; they are not so for cause, 
but for secrecy’s sake. — H azlitt, 

secrecy— D efined. 

It is a mixture of cowardice and conceit 
— Hazliit. 

secrecy.— A Habit of 

Talkers and futile persons are commonly 
vain and credulous withal; for he that 
talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not ; ther^ore set it down 
that a habit of secrecy is both politic and 
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SBLP-ACQUAIMTANCR. 


moral : aod in this part it is good ; that a 
man’s &oe gives his, tongue leave to speak ; 
for the discovery olf a man’s self by the 
tracts of his countenance, is a great weak- 
ness and betraying, by how much it is many 
times more marked and believed than a 
man’s words.— Lord Bacon. 

8BCRBCY — the Soul of Great Designs. 

Secrecy has been well termed the soul of 
all great designs ; perhaps more has been 
effected by concealing our own intentions 
than by discovering those of our enemy. 
But great men succeed in both. — CoLixm. 

SECRET. — The Betrayal of a 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her nest, by striving to conceal it. 

Longfellow. 

SECRET. — The Difficulty of Keeping a 

Nothing is so oppressive as a secret : it 
is difficult for ladies to keep it long ; and 
I know even in this matter a good number 
of men who are women. — Fontainf.. 

SECRET. — Giving up Part of a 

He who gives up the smallest part of a 
secret has the rest no longer in his power. 
— Richter. 

SECRET. — Intrusting Another with a 

You should be careful not to intrust 
another unnecessarily with a secret which 
it may be a hard matter for him to keep, 
and which may expose him to somebody's 
displeasure when it is hereafter discovered 
that he was the object of your confidence. 
Your desire for aid or for sympathy is not 
to be indulged by dragging other people 
into your misfortunes. There is as much 
responsibility in imparting your own secrets 
as in keeping those of your neighbour. — 
Darlev. 

SECRETS.— Fond of 

«None are so fond of secrets as those who 
do not mean to keep them ; such persons 
covet secrets, as a spendthrift covets money, 
for the purpose of circulation, — Colton. 

SECRETS.— Keeping 

A man can keep the secrets of another 
better than his own ; a woman, on the con- 
trary, keeps her own better than that of 
another.— L a Bruyi^re. 

8BCRBT8.— Telling , 

Tp tell our own secrets is often folly ; to 
communicate those of others is trea^ety. 
—Dr. Johnson. 


SECTS. — The Strength of 

The effective strength of sects is ^ot to 
be ascertained merely by counting heads. — 
Macaulay. 

SECTS AND MORALITY. 

Sects are different, because they come 
froHi men ; morality is everywhere the 
same, because it comes from God.— Vol- 
taire. 

SECURITY.— The Danger of 

He shall spurn death, scorn fate, and bear 
His hopes'^’bove wisdom, grace, and fear ; 
And you all know security 
Is mortal’s chiefest enemy. — Siiakspeakj . 

SECURITY.— False 
It resembles a flash of lightning, which 
ushers in a loud clap of thunder ; or ii is 
like a profound calm at sea, which is gen- 
erally succeeded by a dreadful stonn. — VV. 
Segker. » 

SEEING— is Believing.* 

One eye-witness weighs 
More than ten hear-says. Seeing is be- 
lieving, •' 

All the world over. — P lautus. 

SEEMING.— All Live by 

All live by seeming ; 

The beggar begs ynih. it, and the gay 
courtier 

Gains land and title, rank and rule, by 
seeming ; 

The clergy scorn it not, and the bold 
soldier 

Will eke with it his service. — All admit it, 
All practise it ; and he who is content 
With showing what he is, shall have small 
credit ^ 

In church, or camp, or state — so wags the 
world. SirW. SCO it. 

SELF. — Speaking of 

The more you speak of self, the more 
you are likely to lie.— Zimmerman. 

8BLF.--Hlnking of 

Some perrons can neither stir band nor 
foot without making it clear they are think- 
ing of themselves, and laying little traps for 
approbation.— S. Smith. 

SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

Happy is the man who has become well 
acquainted with himself , he sees no greater 
misforlune in dying than in being born. 
He goes as he has come.— D’litNAULT. 
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SELK-APPROBATION. 

A mpm’s first care should be to* avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart ; his next to 
escape the tbensures of the world. If the 
last interferes with the former, it ought to 
be entirely neglected ; but otherwise there 
cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 
honest mind, tnan to see those approba- 
tions which it gives itself, seconded by the 
applauses of the public.— Addison. 

SELF-CONCEIT. 

Those who, from conceit and vanity, 
have neglected looking out of themselves, 
have from that time not only ceased to ad- 
vance and improve in their i^erformances, 
but have gone backward. They may be 
compared to men who have lived upon 
their principal until they are reduced to 
beggary and left without resources. — SIR 
J. Reynolds. 

SELF-CONDEMNATION. 

We many times condemn olhcis and 
therein pass sentence against ourselves: 
thus Ju<lah said of Tamar -“Jlring her forth 
and let her be burnt,” not considering that 
he spake the word against liis own soul. 
Thus David to Nathan — “The man that 
hath done this thing shall die,” not consid- 
ering that he was the nun. - Vlnntnu. 

sbLf-confidencb. 

It is storied of tw'o men, named Denton 
and Wolsey, that the one was very fearful 
he should deny the cause of C'lirist were he 
but called to make pioftssion thereof: the 
other, which was Denton, showed a great 
deal of confidence, as being able to stand 
upon his own legs ; but being both cast 
into jirison, and pul to the trial, Wolsey 
stands up for the cause of (jod, and 
having no other foundation but what was 
laid in Jesus Christ, suffers martyrdom; 
whilst Denton, for all his great show, 
played the rene^ado, and turned, like a 
weather-cock, witli the time. But it so 
fell out— that he who would not willingly 
burn for religion, was afterwards unwil- 
lingly burned, in the saving of his own 
house, then on fire.— J. Foxi-:. 

SBLF-CONQUBST. 

The bravest trophy ever man obtain'd, 

Is that which o'er himself, himself hath 
gained. Stirung, 

SELF-CONTROL. 

Sir Iliac Newton’s temper, it is said, 
waa so i^ual and mild, that no accident 
could disturb it ; a remarkable instance 
of which is related M follows ,«ir Isaac 
had a favourite Uttle dog, which he called 
ifao 


Diamond. Being one evening called out 
of his study into the next room, Diamond 
was leit behind. When Sir Isaac returned, 
having been absent but a few minutes, he 
had the mortification to find that Diamond 
had overturned a lighted candle among 
some papers, the nearly finished labouf of 
many years, which were soon in 
and almost consumed to ashes. This loss, 
from Newton’s advanced age, was irrepa- 
rable ; but without at all punishing the dog, 
he exclaimed — “O, Diamond, Diamond! 
you little know the mischief you have 
done !”— Arvine. 

SELF-CULTURE. 

An earnest purpose finds lime,, or makes 
lime, for self-culture. It seizes on spare 
niopients, and turns fragments to golden 
account. And it is astonishing how fruit- 
ful of improvement a shoit season becomes 
when eagerly seized and faithfully used.- - 
Dr. Channjng. 

SELF-DECEPTION. 

It many times falls out that we deem 
ourselves much deceived m others, because 
we first deceived our.selves. — S ir P. 
Sidney. 

SELF-DEFENCE. 

Self-defeiitc is Nature’s eldest law.— 
Dryden. 


Men have the right of killing in self- 
defence,— Montesquieu. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

It caimol but at first appear futile to 
assert the expediency of self-denial for its 
own sake, when for so many sakes it is 
every day necessary to a far greater degree 
than any of us practise it. But I lielieve 
it is just because we do not enough acknow- 
ledge or contemplate it as a go<^ in itself, 
that w'e are apt to fail in its duties when 
♦they become imperative, and to calculate 
with some partiality whether the good pro- 
posed to others measures or warrants the 
amount of grievance to ourselves, instead of 
accepting with gladness the opportunity of 
sacrifice as a personal advantage. — R USKIN. 


*Tis much the doctrine of the times that 
men should not please themselves, but deny 
themselves everything they take delight in ; 
not look upon b^uty, wear no good dothes, 
eat no go^ meat, etc., which seems the 
greatest accusation that can be upon Ibe 
Maker of all good things. If they are not 
to be used, why did Cod make them?— 
Selden. 
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SBLF^MBRRIMENT. 


8BLP4>BPBMDBNCB* 

1 will stand no more 

On others’ legs, nor bnild one joy without 
me. 

If ever I be worth a house again, 
m build all inward : not a light shall ope, 
The common outway : no expense, uu art, 
No ornament, no door, will T use there ; 
But raise all plain and rudely like a rarapire 
Against the false society of men, 

That still batters 

All reason piece-meal; and, for earthly 
greatness, 

All heavenly comforts rarifies to air. 

I ’ll therefoiu live in dark ; and all my light. 
Like ancient temples, let in at my top ; 
That were to turn one’s back to ml the 
world, 

And only look at heaven. — C hapman. 
8ELP-BSTBEM. 

I put no account on him who esteems 
himself just as the popular breath may 
chance to raise him. — G oethe. 

SBLP-BXAMtkATION. 

Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou 
hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the 
past day* Where have 1 turned aside from 
rectitude? What have I been doing? 
What have I left undone which I ought to 
have done? Begin thus from the first act, 
and proceed ; and, in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done, be trouble, and re- 
joice for tlie good.— Pythagoras. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

He that would govern others, first should be 
The master of himself, — richly endued 
With depth of understanding, height of 
knowledge. —M assinger. 

SELF-HELP. 

This is the root of all genuine growth in 
the individual ; and, exhibited in the lives 
of many, it constitutes the true source q £ 
national vigour and strength. — Smiles. 

SELF-INTEREST 

Man would contend that two and two 
did not make four if his interest were affec- 
ted by this position* — H obbes. 

SELFISHNESS. 

Selfishness is that detestable vice whidh 
no one wiR forgive in others, and no one is 
without in himself. — H. W. Beecher. 

SELF-XNQWLBDQE. 

Know thVsblf is one of the most useful 
and conqindiensive precepts in the whole 


moral system ; and it is well known in 
hoAV gre^t a veneration this maxim was 
held % the ancients; and in how high 
esteem the duty of self-exsminatlon is 
necessary to it. I'hales, the Milesian, the 
prince of the philosophers, who flourished 
about A.M. 3330, and was contemporary 
with Josiah, king of Judah, is said to be 
the first author of it ; who used to say — 
that **for a man to know himself is the 
hardest thing in the world.” It was after- 
wards adopted by Chylon, the Lacedae- 
monian ; and is one of tho<«e three precepts 
which Pliny affirms to have been consecrated 
at Delphos in golden letters. It was aftei • 
wards greatly admired, and frequently 
adopted by others, till at length it acquired 
the authority of a divine oracle, and was 
supposed to have been given oiiginally by 
Apollo himself. Of which generm opinion 
Cicero gives us this reason— ” because it 
hath such a weight of sense and wisdom 
in it, as appears too great to be attributed 
to any man.” And this opinion, of its 
coming originally from Apollo himself, 
perhaps was the reason that it was written 
in golden capitals over the door of his 
temple at Delphos. — W. Mason. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Self-love is the love of seK and of 
everything for the sake of self. When 
fortune gives the means, sell^ove makes 
men idohsc themselves, and tyrannize over 
others. It never rests or fixes anywhere 
from home. If it settle os external things, 
it is only as the bee doth on flowers, to 
extract what may be serviceable. Nothing 
is SO impetuous as its desires ; nothing so 
secret as its designs ; nothing so artful as 
its conduct. Its suppleness is inexpressible ; 
its metamorphoses surpass those of Ovul, 
and its refinements those of chemistry. We 
can neither fathom the depth, nor penetrate 
the obscurity of its abyss. * * * The 
sea is its representative ; in the flux and 
reflux of whose waves it may find a lively 
expression of the turbulent succession 
its thoughts, and of its eternal motion.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

SELF-MERRIMENT. 

And therein sat a lady fresh and fayte, 
Making sweete solace to herselfe afone ; 
Sometimes she song as loud as laike In 
•yre. 

Sometimes she laught that nigh her bteath, 
was gone ; 

Yet was were not with her else apg one 
that to her might more cause of tperii- 
meiit $ 

Mhtter of mirth enough, ti|)oiigh there were 
none 
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i^d and thousand wMes 

inventt 

To foede to foolish humour and vaine 
joBiment. SpivKser. 

Stttr-MUftDBlt. 

Those men who destroy a healthful con* 
sdtution of body by mtemperance, as mani- 
festly kill themselves as those who hang, or 
|»oison, or drown themselves. - i^Sherlock. 

SSLF^PINXONATED. 

I know what’s what. I know on which 
side 

My bread i$ buttered. Ford. 

SBLF-PRAISB. 

It U a sign that your reputation is small 
and sinkinjj, if your own tongue must praise 
you ; and it h fulsome and unpleasmg to 
others to hear such commendations — 
Addison. 

SBLF.PRXDB. 

Self-pride is tlic eldest daughter of self* 
bve; and this it is that consoles us on 
many occasions, and exhilaiates us on 
more ; it lends a spring to oui joys, and a 
])illow to our pains $ it heightens the rest 
of our reception, and softens the asperity 
of our repulse $ and it is not until this is 
mortally wounded within us that the spirit 
to endure expires. This Self-pride is the 
common friend of our humanity, and, like 
the bell of our church, is resorted to on 
all occasions ; ih ministers alike to our 
festivals or our fasts, our merriment oi our 
mourning, our weal or our woe.— Colton. 

8gX^-RBPRQACK. 

Afber abdicating his throne and retiring 
to a monastery, Charles the V., Emperor 
of Germany, passed away his time with 
medianicol arts, particularly that of watch- 
making. One day he broke out with the 
exclamation — *^What an egr^ious fool 
must 1 have been to have squandered so 
much blood and treasure, in an attempt to 
Upake all men think alike, when 1 cannot 
"eyen make a few watches keep time toge- 
taer!”— K. Davies. 

t 

sbl^^bbspect, 

The truest self-respect is not to think of 
W. BEBCtlsk. ^ 

flM4P.«itailTBOU8KB88. 

.What h rtghteousnesa that men devise? 
4 What, talk 'a sordid bargain for the skies ? 
But Christ aa toon wodtd abdicate His own 
’ As stoop from heaven to sell the proud a 
, thtotie. G,^llSRBJULt. 

Saa 


8BLP-BACRlPiak, 

It is reported of Agrippina, the mqther 
of Nero, who bdng told that if ever her 
son came to be an emperor he would be 
her murderer, made this reply 1 
am content to perish, if he may be em- 
peror.”— Anp. Secker. 

8ELP-SBEKBR6. 

How many are there who have occupied 
public places with private spirits ! While 
they pretended to undertake everything for 
the good of others, they undertook nothing 
but for the good of themselves. Such 
suckers at the roots have drawn away the 
sap and nourishment fromihe tree. They 
have set kingdoms on fire, that they might 
roast their own venison at the flames. 
These drones, stealing into the hive, have 
fed upon the honey, while the labouring 
bees nave famished. They never want fiie 
so long as any yard affords them fuel : they 
entich their own sideboard with other men's 
plate.— W. Secker. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

Self-sufliciency is a miserable insufli- 
cieucy.— PuLSFORD. 

SELF-WILL. 

.Self-uill is 80 ardent and active, that it 
will break the world to pieces to mak» a 
stool to sit upon. — R. Cecil. 

SENSATION.— The Highest Pleasure of 

The highest pleasure of sensation comes 
through the eye. She ranks above all tlve 
rest of the senses in dignity. He whose 
eye is so refined by discipline that he can 
repose with pleasure upon the serene out- 
line of beautiful form, has reached the 

S urest of the sensational raptures.— F. W. 
Lobertsqn. 

SENSE. — Cotnma|i 

The complement of those cognitions or 
convictions which we receive from nature, 
which all men possess in common, and by 
which tliev test the truth of knowl^m and 
the morality of actions.— Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. 

SENSE.— Good 

Good is the same in all ages ; and 
eoune of time rather improves than im- 
pairs her. What has been, may be again : 
another Homer and another Viigjl may 
posiflbly arise from those veiy causes which 
product the first ; though it would be pre- 
sumption to affirm that any such have yet 
appeared.— D rtimcn. 
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SSM9B ^Writiac OdM 

For not t3)e desk vitih silver naih, 

Nor bureau of expemce. 

Nor standish well-japanned, avails 
To writing of good sense. 

Dean Swift. 

SENSES.— The Action of the 

To see, to hear, to smell, to touch, to 
taste, are processes which apjMar to be per- 
formed instantaneously, and which really are 
performed with extraordinary rapidity, in a 
person who observes them in himself ; but 
they were not always performed thus 
rapidly ; they are processes acquired, 
businesses learned; — processes and busi- 
nesses acquired! and leam^ not without 
the cost of immy efforts ana much labour. 
And the same is true of the muscles of 
volition. How many efforts are made 
before the power of distinct articulation is 
acquired ' how many befoie the infant can 
stand 1 how many liefore the child can 
waJkl— D&. S. Smith. 

sensibilities.— P ine 

Bine sensibilities arc like woodbines, 
delightful luxuries of beauty to twine round 
a soUd, upright stem of understanding ; but 
very poor things if, unsustained by strength, 
they aie left to creep along the ground. — 
B'ostlil. 

SENSIBILITY.— The Gushei of 

Beautiful are the gushes of sensibility 
from a manly soul, — as if from some noble 
mountain, with granite heart and crest of 
cedar, there should issue a crystal nil, 
brightening the landscape with its dimpled 
beauty, or flashing aichly beneath the set- 
ting sun. — PUNSHON. 

SENSIBILITY AND INSENSIBILITY. 

Too much sensibility creates unhappiness, 
too mudi insensibility creates cnm#. — 
Talleyrand, 

SENSIBILITY AND REASON. 

Sensibility is like the stars, that can lead 
only when the sky is clear. Reason is the 
magnetic nqpale, which guides the ship 
when ^the stats are wrapt in darkness.— itr. 
HEber. 

SENSUALITY.— tadttlgenees in 

Indulgences in sensuality derive their 
strength more from habit than from the 
consent of the will.— J. Johnson. 

SBNTIttBNT.— The BopraMion of 

Sentiment expresses, in my opinion, very 
happily, those coiupl^ determinations of 
the miM which remtfrom the cooperatioD 


of out entire rational powers, and of our 
moral feelings.— D< SteytaRt. 

SENTIMENT.— Public 

Public sentiment is like almUery, which 
protects the city tliat is behind it, but 
sweeps with destructSon all the plain that 
is bNore it. It powerfully restmns men 
from doing wmg ; but when they have 
done wrong, it sets it^lf as poweriully 
against them. The height of Dover Cliffs 
would prevent a mao from jumping into 
the sea ; but once amid the thunaer of the 
waves, and what chance would there be 
for him to climb the ste^?— H* W* 
Belcher. 

SENTIMENTALISM— Defined. 

Sentimentalism is that state in which a 
man speaks deep and true, not because he 
feels things strongly, but because he 
perceives that they are beautiful, and that 
il is touching and fine to say them — things 
which he fam would feel, and fancies that 
he does feel.— B*. W. Robertson. 

SEPTEMBER.— The Month of 

We watch the summer leaves and flowers 
decay, 

And feel a sadness o*er the spirit thrown, 
As if the beauty fading flist away 
From Nature’s scenes, would leave our 
hearts more lone, 

More desolate; when sunny hours are 
gone,— 

And much of joy from outward things 
we find, 

But more from treasures that may be our 
own. 

Through winter’s storm, the higher hopes 
of mind,— 

The trust which soars from earth— earth 
has no chains to bind. — P eabody. 

SERMON.— The Definition of a 

It is not an essay read before a selection 
of Judges ; nor a paj^r in a reviewto amuse 
or to give instruction upon some s^etdar 
topic. It deals with things Sacred, elentiL 
spiritual, of inexhaustible value; it is 'do 
address to the intellect, the heart, qoth 
science; whose design is to pemade, to 
instruct, or to comfort ; the madher show- 
ing all the humility of the Christfan, aU the 
candour of the reasoiier, all the Jt)?Mpa|hy 
of Ihe man ; endeavoring to sw little ra 
MmaeK to stand by, an4 Mt reason 
and Scripture aigne and ^rsuade for him. 

— CdMNING. «r 

•IpiUfON.— A Long 

Nothing can justify a Imig senpon. If 
it Ve a gm one^ it need not m long ; and 
S93 
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if it be s bad one, it ought not to be long. 
-Lamont. 

SERMON.— Making a 

One of the most important considerations 
in making a sermon is to disembarrass it as 
much as possible. The sermons of the last 
century were like their large, unwieldy 
chairs. Men have now a far more true 
idea of a chair. They consider it as a 
piece of furniture to sit upon, and they 
cut away from it everythit^ that embar- 
rasses and encuuibers it It requires as 
much reflection and wisdom to know what 
is not to be put into a sermon as what is. — 
R. Cecil. 

SERMON. — The Result of a 

Some years ago, a vessel which was 
blessed with a pious chaplain, and was 
Ixjund to a distant part of the world, 
happened to be detained by contrary winds, 
over a Sabbath, at the Isle of Wight. 
The chaplain improved the opportunity to 
preach to the inhabitants. His text was — 
** He clothed with humility.” Among his 
hearers was a thoughtless girl, who hod 
come to show her Sne dress, rather than 
to be instructed. The sermon was the 
means of her conversion. Her name was 
Eliaabeth Wallbridge, the celebrated 
Dairyman's Daughter, whose interest- 
ing history, by the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
has been printed in various languages, and 
widely circulated, to the -spiritual benefit 
of lliousands. What a reward was this for 
a single sermon preached “ out of season ! ” 
— Arvink. 

SERVANT.— The Domeatic 

Her humble lot is Tecogni/.ed amid the 
provisions and commands of the Law, and 
was announced and defended by the thun- 
ders of Mount Sinai.— J. A. James. 

SERVANT.— A Faithful 

At the unjust banishment of the famous 
Barth&mi, it is said, his servant Lc Tellier 
came running up, just as his master was 
gettinf^into the carnage, with an order from 
the Dtmetory, permitting him to accompany 
his master. He delivered it to Augereau, 
who, having read it, said— You are deter- 
mined, then, to share the fate of these men 
who are' lost for ever? Wliatever events 
await them, be assured they will never re- 
turn.’* My mind is made up,” answered Le 
TeiUer $ shall be but too happy to share 
the miRdictiiiles of my master.'^ “Well, 
then,” replied Augereau ; **go, fanatic, and 
perish with him ! ” at the same time adding 
— “Sdidienu Jet this man be watched as 
cloidy as uose miaipseants.” Le Tellier 
SH 


threw himself on his knees before his 
master, who was but too hmy at this 
awful moment to press so aneoticnate a 
friend to bis bosom.— B uck. 

SERVANT.— A Good 

A good servant is a real God-send ; but 
truly, it is a rare bird in the land. — LUTHER. 

SERVANTS. — Conduct toward 
Expect not more from servants than is just ; 
Reward them well if they observe their 
trust ; 

Nor them with cruelty or pride invade, 
Since God and Nature them our brothers 
made. Denham. 

SERVANTS.— PiouB 

Many a precious stone lies neglected upon 
the ground, but nevertheless continues to 
be a precious stone. The pearl oyster is 
rough and unsightly on the outside, but 
beautiful and bright within, and precious 
for what it contains. Even so pious ser- 
vants are often humble and despised in the 
world's eyes, but great in God’s.— Scrivkr. 

SERVICE.— Free 

God counts that free service which love 
dictates, and not necessity.— St. Augus- 
tine. 

SERVICE. — Lamenting the Lack of 

If T had served my God as faithfully as 
my king, He would not thus have forsaken 
me,— Cardinal Wolsey. 

SERVICE. — Motives to • 

To serve man's necessity is charitable ; to 
serve his convcniency is warrantable ; to 
serve his iniquity is blamcable ; but to serve 
his purity is honourable. — W. Secker. 

Slavics.— The Reward of 

But, go to ! Thy love 
Shall chant itseliksts own beatitudes. 

After its own life-working. A* child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee 
rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong ; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest 

Mrs. Brownino* 
SBRYILITyAa Centnat In 

When I went to the Palace, I alighted at 
the grand staircase ; I was teceiv^ by the 
sticks gold and silver, and other officers ot 
the boasehold, who called in sonorous tones 
from landing to landh^ and apartment to 
apaitment-^^ Room £r the' Load High 
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Chancellor of England/’ 1 entered the 
presence-chamber ; I gave the seals to her 
Majesty ; I had the honour of kissing her 
hand ; I left the apartment 1^ another door, 
and found myself on a back staircase, down 
which I descended without any one taking 
any notice of me, until, as 1 was looking 
for my carriage at the outer door, a lackey 
bustle up, and with a patronizing air, said 
— “Lord Lyndhurst, can I do anything for 
you ? ’—Lyndhurst. 

SERVILITY.— The Irksomeness of 

There is nothing to me more irksome 
than to hear weak and servile people repeat 
with admiration every silly speech that falls 
from a person of mere rank and fortune. 
The nonsense grows more nauseous through 
the medium of tlieir admiration, and shows 
the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
consider Fortune as the goddess of wdt.— 
Shpnstone. 

SEVERITY— Allowable. 

Scveiily is allowable where gentleness 
has no effect.— C orn LiLLh. 

SEWING— Characterized. 

Sewing is a sort of secret handwriting, 
peculiar to women. Many a strange his- 
tory, many a life’s poem, has been traced in 
thread by the needle, hemmed into sheets, 
darned into stockings to be trodden under 
a thankless foot, stitched into wTcathiugs 
of {lowers and garlands. Every day these 
records are written, bid never read. Cha- 
radters marked in invisible ink will lie hidden 
in blank parchment, unsuspected, fur years, 
and at last the breath of hre, like the touch 
of a wizard, will call them to light, and 
deliver their message. But no sage will 
ever translate the histories traced by the 
needle, of patience, of heroism, of passion, 
and anguisK How they are written and 
stored, these poems I Every household has 
its stores of such family archives. In the 
linen chests they lie ; on the shelves of deep 
presses , in the drawers strewn with lavender. 
In the wardrobe hung with dresses, in the 
cupboard with mended hose ; m the locked 
drawer where the little trousseau is arranged, 
smooth and orderly, of the baby who died ; 
in the trunks, padeed between laughing and 
ciying; of the bride who will Portly go 
forth. If a light were suddenly given to 
read these hidden writings, what wild reve- 
lationsr what beautiful lessons, what out- 
pourings of joy, what inajcstK examples of 
endurance would not startle the world, and 
make it blush for the affectations it treasures 
in staring print t— D ickens. 

8BXB8. — Improvement in the 

No improvement that takes place in 
either of the sexes can possibly be confined 


to itself ; each is a universal mirror to each ; 
and the respective refinement of the one 
will always be in reciprocal proportion to 
the polish of the other.— ^C olton. 

SEXTON. — ^The CallouBneei of a 
See yonder maker of the dead man’s 
bed— 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle ! 

Of hard unmeaning face, down w^hich ne’er 
stole 

A gentle tear. R. Blair. 

SEXTON. The Grave of a 

/rhe glow-worm loves her emerald light to 
shed. 

Where now the sexton rests his hoary 
head : 

Oft as he turned the green sward with his 
spade. 

He ltd ui eel every youth that round him 
played ; 

And, calmly pointing where our fatheis 
lay, 

Roused us to rival each— the hero of his 
day. S. Rogeks. 

SHADE.— A Delightful 

Refreshing change ! where now the blazing 
sun? 

By short transition we have lost his glare, 
And stepp’d at once into a cooler clime. 
How aiiy and how light the graceful arch, 
Yet .iwful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anlhems ! while beneath 
The chequer’d earth seems restless as a 
flood 

Brush’d by the wind. So sportive is the 
light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they 
dance. 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 
And darkening and enlightening, as the 
leaves 

Play wanton every moment, every spot. 

COWFXR. 

SHADOWS.— The Effect of 

Shadows to-night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of 
Richard 

Than can the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers, 

Arm’d in proof. Siiak^peare., 

SHADOWS.- Kissing 

Some there be that shadows kiss ; 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

Shaksplare. 

SH AX8PE ARE— Eulogised. 

Ke was not 6f an age, but for all time ! 

Sweet swan of Avon I— Jonson. 

Sas 
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6HAXSPEARE— Eulogixed. 

Shakspeare had perceptions of everv 
kind ; he could think every way. His mind 
might he compared to that monster the pro- 
phet saw in his vision, which had eyes all 
over , — F OSTER. 


Far from the sun and summer-gale 
In thy ^reen lap was Nature’s darling laid* 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, 

To him the mighty Mother did Unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched forth little arms and smiled, 
'i'his pencil take (bhe said), whose colours * 
clear 

Richly paint the vernal year ; * 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy I 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fcaiN, 

Or (>]v the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears. T. Okay. 

SHAME -Abhorred. 

Shame is that which ambitious n.iluic 
abhors. ~W, Six iiTR. 

SHAME. — Definitions of 

,\ painful sensation excited by a con- 
sciousness of guilt, or having done some- 
thing which injures reputation.— D r. Wlb- 
h i ER. ^ 

It is Nature’s hasty conscience, — M aria 

Kl>GhWORlH. 

SHAME.— The Memory of 

The vintage of a hundred years 
Will never slake the memory of shame. 

P. J. Baii.ey. 

SHAME. — Shamelessness Added to 

He that blushes not at his crime, but 
adds shamelessness to shame, has nothing 
leU to restore him to virtue.— B p. Tailor. 

SHAME. — Superior to 

Studious to please, yet not oshameil to fail. 

Dr. Johnson. 

SHAMROCK.— Claiming the 

Says Valour—.** See, 

They spring for roe, 

Those le.ily gems of morning \ ” 

Says I-ove — ** No, no 3 
For me they grow, 

My fragrant path adorning.” 

But Wit perceives 
ThetfipM leaves, 

And cries—** Oh, do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three Goddike friends— 

Love, Valour, Wit— for ever I ” 

O the Shamtock,— the green, immortal 
Shaimock I 
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Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 

Old Erin’s native Shamrock ! 

T. Moore. 

SHAMROCK.— St. Patrick and the 

When St Patrick first pleached the 
Christian faith in Ireland, before a powerful 
chief and his people, when he s]x>lce of one 
God, and of the Trinity, the chief asked 
how one could be in three. St. Patrick, 
instead of attempting a theological defini- 
tion of the faith, thought a simple image 
w'ould best serve to enlighten a simple 
people, and, stooping to the earth, he 
plucked from the green sod a skamroca, 
and holding up the trefoil before them, he 
bid them there behold one in *hree. The 
chief, struck by the illustration, asked at 
once to be baptized, and all his sept 
followed his example.— L over. 

SHEEP.— The Uses of the 

Certainly, if created specially for his use, 
though the pride of the herald might pre- 
vent him from selecting it as in aught tyi>ical 
of the human race, it uould yet not be easy 
to instance a family of animals that h.is 
mimsterfd more extensively to his necessi- 
ties. I refer to the sheep, — ^that soft and 
harmless creature that clothes civilized man 
everywhere in tlic colder latitudes with 
its fleece,— tliat feeds him with its flesh, — 
that gives its l>oweK to l>e spun into thetai- 
gut with which he refits his musical instru- 
ments, — whose horns he has learned to 
fashion into a thousand useful trinkets, — 
and whose skin, converted into parchment, 
served to convey to later limes tfie thinking 
of the first full blow of the human intellect 
across the dreary gulf of the middle ages. 
— H. Miller. 

SHBEP-SHBARINO.— The Excitement of 
In one diffusive band, 

They drive the troubled flocks, by many a 

dog w 

Compeird to where the ma^-running 
Droi»k 

Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and 
high, 

And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore, 
Urged to the giddy brink ; mucli is the 
toil, 

The clamour much, of men, and boys, and 
dogs, 

Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the 
swaii^ 

On some impatient seizing, hurls them in : 
Embolden’d, then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing 
wavc^ 

And, panting, labour to the farther 
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Repeated this, till deep the wjtft-Mrissh’d 
dtiece 

lias drank the flood, and from his lively 
haunt 

The trout is banish’d by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race : where, as 
they spread 

Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray. 
Inly dUturbra, and wondering what this 
wild 

Outrageous tumult means, their loud com** 
• plaints 

The country All ; and, toss’d from rock to 
rock, 

Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumcrous press'd, 
Head above head: and, ranged in lusty 
rows. 

The shepherds sit, and whet th#soundlng 
sliears, 

The housewife waits to roll her fleecy 
stores, 

With all her gay-dress’d maids attending 
round. 

One chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, and 
rays 

Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd* 
king : 

While the glad circle round them yield their 
souls 

To festive mirth, and wit that knows no 
gall. 

Meaniime their joyous task goes on apace ; 
Some, mingling stir the melted tar, and 
some, 

Beep on the new-shom vagrant’s heaving 
side, 

To stamp the master's cypher ready stand ; 
Others th’ unwilling wether drag along : 
And, glorying in his might, the stunly boy 
Holds by the twisted hums the indignant 
ram. 

Behold where bound, and of its robe bcrefl 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 
How meek, how patient, the miM creature 
lies ; 

What softness in its melancholy face, 

What dumb complaininginnocence appears! 
Fear not, ye gentle tiil^ ’tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved ; 
No, ’tis the tender swain’s well-guided 
sheai^ 

Who having now, to pay his annual care, 
Borrow’d your fleece, to you a cumbrous 
load, 

Will send you bounding to your hills againu 
J, Thomson. 

8KBLL.-*-The Formation of a 

A shell, whether simple or complicated 
in centour or coiour, is the aggregate result 


of the functional operation of numberless 
minute membranous cells, the largest of 
which does not exceed one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, and in the majority of 
instances is less than one-thousandth of an 
inch. In the cavities of these microscopic 
chambers is deposited a crystalline carbonate 
of lime, which gives compactness to the 
beautiful dwelling-house, or rather coat of 
mail, that protects the tender mollusc. How 
astonishing is the reflection — that myriads of 
exactly i^imilar and exceedingly minute or- 
gans should so work in combination, that 
the result of their labours should present an 
edifice rivalling, nay, exceeding, in com- 
plexity, yet order of detail and perfection 
^of elaborate finish, the finest palaces ever 
constructed by man !— Jesse. 

SHELLS. — The Non -Extinction of 

Not a single shell seems to have become 
extincl during the last six thousand years t 
— H. Miller. 

SHEPHERD. -The Care of a 

Ah, gentle shepherd 1 thine the lot to tend, 
Of all that feel distress, the most assail’d, 
Feeble, defenceless : lenient he thy care ; 
Bui spread around thy tend’rest diligence 
In flow’ry spring-time, when the new-dropt 
lamb, 

Tott’riug with weakness by his mother’s 
side, 

Feels the fresh woild about him ; and each 
thorn, 

Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet : 

Oh, guard his meek sweet innocence from 
all 

Th* innuraerous ills that rush around his 
life! 

Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons 
prone. 

Circling the skies to snatch him from the 
plain ; 

Observe the lurking crows, beware the 
brake, 

There the sly fox the careless minute waits ; 
Nor trust thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth 
nor sky ; 

Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 
Kurus oft slings his hail : the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food ; and oft the 
dam 

O’er her weak twins with empty udder 
mourns, 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of 
prey 

Align^ and hops in many turns aroun^, 
And tires her also turning : to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest, in thine arms, 
Gently convey to the wa^*m cot, and oft 
Between the lark’s note and the nightin* 
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In this soft office may thy children join, 

And charitable actions learn in sport. 

Nor yield him to himself*' ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy flowers : 
Mor yet foi^et him : life has rising ills. 

Dyer. 

SHEPHERD.— The Happy 

Thrice, oh, thrice happy, shepherd’s life 
and state I 

When courts are happiness* unhappy pawns ! 
His cottage low, and safely humble gale, 
Shuts out proud Fortune with her scorns 
and fawns : 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep, 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to'^ 
keep; 

Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

P. Fletcher. 

SHILLING.— Having a 

Happy the man who, void of care and strife, 
In silken or leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling. —J. Philii'S. 

SH IP— Becalmed. 

Four days becalmed the vessel thus remains* 
And yet no hopes of aiding wind obtains ; 
For sickening vapours lull the air to sleep. 
And not a breeze awakes the silent deep. 

Falconer. 

SHIP.— The Captain of a 

The stately ship, with all her daring l)and, 

To skilful Albert owned the chief com* 
mand ; 

Though trained in boisterous elements, his 
mind 

Was yet by soft humanity refined : 

Ii)ach joy of wedded love at home he knew ; 
Abroad confessed the father of his crew ! 
Brave, liberal, just— the calm domestic scene 
Hod o*er his temper breathed a gay serene. 

I lim Science taught, by mystic lore, to trace 
The planets wheeling m eternal race : 

To mark the ship in floating balance held, 
By earth attracted and by seas repelled ; 

Or point her devious track through climes 
unknown, 

That leads to every shore and every zone ; 
He saw the moon through heaven’s blue 
concave glide, 

And into motion ^arm th* expanding tide ; 
While earth impetuous round her axle rolls. 
Exalts her watery zone, and sinks the polesi ; 
Light and attraction, from their genial 
source, 

He*saw still wandering with diminished 
force; 

While, on the rnaigin of declining day, 
Night's shadowy cone reluctant fuelts au'ay. 
Inured to peril, with unconquered soul 
The chief tempestuous oceans roll ; 


O’er the wild surge, when dismal shades 
preside, 

His equal skill the lonely bark could guide ; 
His genius, ever for th’ event pre^arem, 
Rose w'ith the storm, and all its dangers 
shared. Falconer. 

SHIP.— The Convict 

Morn on the waters ! and, purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows the flashing of light ; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, 
in the gale ; 

The wdnds come around her, and murmur 
apd song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her 
along. 

See ! she looks up to the golden -edged 
clouA, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in her 
shrouds ; 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray. 
Over the waters, away and away ! 

Bright as the visions of. youth ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart ! 
Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and Minshine on high, 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below. 

Night on the waves I and the moon is on 
high, 

Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her 
might, 

And turning the clouds, as they pass her, 
to light ; 

Look to the w^aters ! asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest ? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 
Like a heart-chcrish’d home on some dcso* 
late plain ! 

Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of 
nigbt, 

Alone on the deCp, as the moon in the sky, 
A phantom of beauty,— could deem, witli 
a sigh, 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting 
within ! « 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave afier wave is divid- 
ing 

Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not 
sever. 

Hearts that are parted and .broken for 
ever? 

Or dreams that he watches, aflpat on the 
wave. 

The death-bed of hope^ or the young spirit's 
grave? T. JL Hervey. 
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SHIP. — The Definition of a 

A prison, with the chan^ of being 
drowned. — D r. Johnson. 

SHIP. — The Diaadvantagea of a 

A ship is worse than a jail. There is, 
in a jail, better air, better company, betier 
conveniency of every kind ; and a ship has 
the additional disadvantage of being in 
danger. When men come to like a sea- 
life, they are not fit to live on land. Men 
go to sea, before they know the unhappi- 
ness of that way of life ; and when they 
have come to know it, they cannot escape 
from it, because it is tlien too late to choose 
another profession ; as indeed is generally 
the case with men when they have once 
engaged in any particular way of life. — 
Dr. JOHNSON. 

# 

SHIP— Sailing. 

Upon the gale she stoop’d her side, 

And bounded o’er the swelling tide, 

As she were dtincing home ; 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 

Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam. 

Sir W. Scott. 

SHIP— under Weigh. 

The tide is in, the breeze is fair, 

The vessel under weigh ; 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on. 

And throws aside the spray : 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-like, 

Keflerts the deep blue skies ; 

And, pointing to the destin’d course. 

The straighten’d pennon flies. 

T. H. Bayly. 

SHIPBOARD.— Night on 

To one unaccustomed to such scenes this 
is a very striking time on shipboard. After- 
wards, and when its novelty nacl long worn 
off, it never ceased to have a peculiar in- 
terest and charm for me. The gloom through 
which the great black mass holds its direct 
and certain course; the rushing water, 
plainly heard, but dimly seen ; the broad, 
white, glistening track that follows in the 
vessel’s wake ; the men on the^ look-out 
forward, who would be scarcely visible 
against the dark sky, but for their blotting 
out some score of glistening stars. The 
helmsman at the wheel, with the illumi- 
nated card before him, shining, a speck of 
light amidst the darkness, like something 
sentient, and of divine intelligence ; the 
melancholy sighing of the wind through 
block, and rope, and chain ; the gleaming 
forth of light from every xi'cvice, nook, and 
tiny piece of glass about the decks, as 
though the ship were filled with fire in 
hiding, ready to burst through any outlet, 


wild with its re.sistless power of death and 
ruin. At first, too, and even when the 
hour, and all the o1)Ject$ which it exalts, have 
come to be familiar, it is difficult, alone 
and thoughtful, to hold them to their proper 
shapes and forms. They change with the 
wandering fancy: assume the semblance 
of things left far away : put on the well- 
remembered aspect of favourite places dearly 
loved; and even people them with shadows. 
Streets, houses, rooms ; figures so like their 
usual occupants that they have startled me 
by their reality, which far exceeded, as it 
seemed to me, all power of mine to conjure 
up the absent ; have, many and many a 
time, at such an hour, grown suddenly out 
of objects with whose real look, and use, 
and purpose, I was a.s well acquainted as 
with my own two hands. — Dickens. 

SHIP-CABIN.— A 

The cradfe of the rude imperious surge. 

Shak.speare. 

SHIPWRECK.— The Deacription of a - 

It comes ! the dire catastrophe draws near, 
I..ashed furious on by Destiny severe : 

The .ship hangs hovering on the verge of 
death. 

Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar 
beneath ! 

In vain the cords and axes were prepared. 
For every wave now smites the quivering 
yard : 

Hmh o’er the ship they throw a dreadful 
shade, 

Then on her burst in terrible cascade ; 
Across the foundered deck o’erwhelming 
roar, 

And foaming, swelling, bound upon the 
shore. 

Swift up the mounting billow now she 
flies, 

Her shattered top half buried in the skies ; 
Borne o’er a latent reef the hull impends, 
Then thundering on the marble crags de- 
scends ; 

Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion 
feels, 

And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels— 

I Again she plunges I hark 1 a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock.--- 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal 
cries, 

The fated victims shuddering cast their 
eyes 

In wild despair : while yet another stroke, 
With strong convulsion rends the solid 
oak : 

Ah, Heaven 1— behold her crashing ribs 
divide I 

She Icosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o'er 
the tide. ' Falconer. 
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SHIP-WRECKED.— The 

When 6lie lool( the ground, 

She went to pieces like a lock of hay 
'T'ossed from a pitchfork. Ere it came to 
that, 

The captain reeled on deck with two small 
things, 

One in each arm— his little lad and lass : 
Their hair was long, and blew before his 
face, 

Or else we thought he had been saved ; he 
fell. 

But held them fast. The crew, ix)or luck- 
less souls ! 

The breakers licked them off; and some 
were crushed, 

Some swallowed in the yeast, some flung 
up dead, 

The dear breath beaten out of them : not 
one 

Jumj^d from the VTcek upon the reef to 
catch 

T’hc hands that strained to reach, but 
tumbled back 

With eyes wide open. — 1 nc.ei.ow. 

SHOULDER.^The Seat of Strength 
an the 

The shoulder is the scat of strength in 
the human frame. A man can l)ear more 
there than on any other part of his body. 
Hence, concoming a man who has much 
depending upon him— many weighty trans- 
actions and serious responsibilities — it is a 
common proverbial saying, that “ he has a 
great <leal upon his shoulders.*’ — Dean 
M‘Neile. 

SHOWER.— Foretelling a 

Careful observeis may foretell the hour, 

By sure prognostic, when to dread a shower. 

Dean Swifi. 

SHOWERS.— April 

Down, clown they come— those fruitful 
stores 1 

Those carth-rcjoicing drops ! 

A momentary deluge pours, 

Then thins, decreases, stops. 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 

Lo ! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth of amber light. 

But yet l>cho1d— abnipt and loud. 

Comes down the glittering rain ; 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 

Tlie fringes of her train.— C haucer. 

SHYNESS— no Virtue. 

A shy person not only fids pain, and 
fim pain; but, what is the worst, he 
incurs blame, for want of that rational and 
manly confidence, w*hich is so useful to those 
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who possess it, and so pleasant to those 
who witness, it. 1 am .severe against shy- 
ness, because it looks like a virtue without 
a virtue, and because it gives us false 
notions of what the real virtue *is, — S. 
Smith. 

SICKNESS.— Good Derived from 

Health and the sun have been always 
sung and praised ; 1 will now celebrate 
sickness and shade. I will celebrate thee, 
bodily sickness, when thou layest thy hand 
on the head and heart of man, and sayest 
to the sufferings of his spirit — ** Enough 1 ’* 
Thou art called on earth an evil ; ah ! how 
often art thou a good, a healing balsam, 
under whose benign influence the soul 
rests after its hard struggles, and its wild 
storms are still I More than once hast 
thou preveyted suicide, and preserved from 
madncs.s. 'Fhe terrible, the bitter words 
which destroy the heart are by degrees 
obliterated during the feverish dreams of 
illness ; the tcrroi*s which lately seemed so 
near us are drawn away into the distance ; 
we forget— God be thanked 1 — we forget ; 
and when, at last, we arise with exhausted 
strength from the sick-bed, our souls often 
awake, as out of a long night, into a new 
morning. So many things, during the ill- 
ness of the body, conspire to soften the 
feelings ; the still room — ^the mild twilight 
through the window -curtains — the low 
voices — and then, more than all, the kind 
words of those who .surround us — ^their at- 
tention — their solicitude — perhaps a tear 
in their eyes— all this does us good — does 
us essential good ; and when the wise 
Solomon enumerated all the good things 
which have their time upon earth, he forgot 
lo celebrate sickness among the rest. — 
Bremer. 

SICKNESSES. — Long-continued 

I Sicknesses, particularly if they are of long 
I continuance, arc years of apprenticeship for 
the art of liviilg, and the forming of the 
mind.— Nov ALis. 

SIDE.— A Dqubtful and a Safe 

In eve^ question of conduct, where one 
side is doubtful, and the other side safe, we 
are bound to take the safe side. — A dn. 
Paley. 

SIDES. — Hear both 

Hear one side, and you wiU be in the 
dark ; hear both sides, and all will be clear. 
— IlALlBURTON. 

SIGH.— A 

'What is a sigh ? A sunny thought 
Of childhood clouded by a care 
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A hope of disappointment wrought 
A lover’s wish ; — a sinner’s prayer ; — 
Man’s heritage ! — an inward figlit 

!*rolong’d beyond the spirit’s power ; — 
A breath which bears the soul to light 
When sadly closes life’s dark hour. 

S. G. Goodrich. 

SIGHT.— The Sense of 

The author of the Book of ICccIesiastcs 
has told us that ** the light is sweet, and it 
is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
the Run.” The sense of sight is indeed tin* 
highest bodily privilege, the purest physical 
pleasure, which man has derived from his 
Creator.— S. S.M1TJI. 

SIGHTS.— The Abidance of 
Sights, as they come sooner to the eye 
than sounds to the car, so they abide longer : 
iiiidilde words are more transient, visible 
wortls mure permanent. — P. Goodwin. 

SILENCE. — The Advantage of 

1 hear other men’s imperfections, and 
conceal my own.— Z eno. 

SILENCE. — Approval by 

Silence gives consent. — Goi.dsmitix. 

SILENCE. — The Eloquence of 

Ambassadors were sent to Rome from 
the cities of Greece, to complain of the 
injuries done them by Philip, King of 
Maccdon ; and when' the affair was dis- 
cussed in the Senate, betwixt Demetrius 
the son of Philip, and the ambassadors, 
Demetrius was so overcome with the truth 
of their representations, dial he could make 
no defence, but blushed exceedingly. The 
Senate, less moved by the elocpience of t he 
ambassadors than by the still more elo(iuent 
silence of Demetrius, dismissed the com- 
plaint.— Percy. 

SILENCE.— Enforced 

The youthful warrior heard with silent 
woe ; 

From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief he strove to say 
What sorrow dictates, but no words found 
way. Pope. 

SILENCE — when with God. 

Calm and dewy as the soft stillness of the 
summer-night -is the silence into which we 
are led, when at last we yield ourselves 
. wholly to God. Then indeed we enter into 
rest. Then heat is quenched in sacred 
coolness, and anger sinks into shame, and 
wilfulness yokes itself to the car of duty, 
and perfect love casteth out fear! — Dr. 
Raleigh, 


SILENCE— Invoked. 

Still-born Silence ! thou tliat art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! 

Offspring of a heavenly kind ! 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind 1 
Secrecy’s conliclaiu, and he 
Who makes religion mystery ! 

Admiration’s speaking* st tongue ! 

Leave thy desert shades among 
Reverend hermits’ hallow’d cells, 

Where retired devotion dwells ! 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us duml) ! 

Fllcknoe, 

SILENCE.— The Mind Mended in 

In silence mend what ills deform thy mind; 
Hut all thy good impart to all thy kind. 

Stirling. 

SILENCE.— A Month’s 

There was no new speculation in the 
clubs and coteries of I^omlon respecting 
the maiden speech of the new member. 
Lord Brougham. From his iinjietuous 
and impatient temperament, it was ex- 
pected that he would bm-st out with a 
flaming oiation the very night he tc-ok his 
scat. But to astonish his Iricnds, and to 
prove to the world his foibearance and 
.scli-coiilrol, he had made a vow that he 
would be silent for a month. Having 
actually kept thi'. vow in the midst of many 
temptations to break it, be tbought he had 
acijiured a sunicient character for taciturnity 
to last him during the re.st of his life, and it 
was remarked that for the future he never 
was in his place a whole evening m either 
house of parliament without regularly or 
irregularly more than once taking part in 
the ilisciissions. — Lord Campdell. 

SILENCE.— A Region of 

The region we had lately passed seemed 
nearly destitute of human beings. 'Ihe 
brute creation also had deserted the shores; 
the tracks of deer were no longer to be 
seen ; nor was there an aquatic bird on the 
whole extent of the canal ; animated nature 
seemed nearly cxhauKte<l ; and her awful 
silence was only now and then interrupted 
by the croaking of a raven, the breathing 
of a seal, or the scream of an eagle. Kven 
these solitary sounds were so seldom heard, 
that the rustling of the breeze along the 
shore, assisted by the solemn silence that 
prevailed, gave rise to ridiculous suspicions 
in ou * seamen, of hearing rattlesnakes and 
otlier hideous monsters in the wilderness, 
which was composed C'f the productions 
alreacy mention^, but which appeared to 
crow with infinitely less vigour than we 
had been accustomed to witness. — Van* 
COUVER. 
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SILENCE. — The Responee of 

Silence is the safest response for all the 
contradiction that arises from impertinence, 
Vulgarity, or envy. — Z immkruan. 

SILENCE.— The Worth of 

Silence is the understanding of fools, and 
one of the virtues ot the wise.— Bonnard, 

SIMILITUDE AND COMPARISON. 

The distinction between similitude and 
comparison is — ^ihat the former has refer- 
ence to the quality^ the latter to the quan^ 
tify. Comparison is between more or less ; 
similitude is between good and bad. Han- 
nibal — hung like a tempest on the declivi- 
ties of the Alps — IS a likeness by similitude. 
The sublimity of the Scriptural Prophets 
exceeds tliat of Homer as much as thunder 
is louder than a whisper, is a likenc.s» by 
comparison. Adams. 

SIMPLETON.- The Advice of a 

A simpleton sometimes gives important 
advice. — BoiLiiAi . 

SIMPLICITY.— Affected 

Affected simplicity is a subtle deception. 
—La RociiEFoucAiri.D. 

SIMPLICITY.— Majesty in 

There is a majesty in simplicity which is 
far above the quaintness of wit. — P ope. 

SIMPLlClTY^in Nature and Art. 

Simplicity 

Is Nature's firat step, and the last of Art. 

P, J . Hailey. 

SIMULATION — ^sometimes Beneffcial. 

Though an ill mind appear in simulation, 
And, for the most part, such quality 
offends ; 

’Tis plain that this in many a situation 
Is found to further beneficial ends, 

And save from blame, and danger, and 
vexation ; 

Since wc converse not always with our 
friends. 

In this, les.s clear than crowded, mortal 
life, 

Beset with snares, and full of envious strife. 

Ariosto. 

SIN.— The Curee of 

O Sin ! how hast thou curst us ! Thou 
hast thrown up a barrier between ourselves 
and God ; with thy chilling breath thou 
hast extinguished the light of our house- 
hold joys ; thou hast unstrung our harp, 
and niled the air with discordant cries ; 
thou host unsheathed the swotxl, and 
bathed it in human blood ; thou hast dug 
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every grave in the bosom of the fair earth ; 
but for thee we should not have known the 
name of widow, or orphan, tear and sigh, 
sorrow and death ; but for thee our hearts 
had been untom by a pang, and our joy 
pure as the ecstacies of heaven ! — DR. 
Parker. 

SIN. — Custom in 
Crows are fair with crows ; 

Custom in sin gives sin a lovely dye ; 
Blackness in Moors is no deformity. 

Decker. 

SIN.— The Death of 

There is nothing so hard to die as sin. 
An atom may kill a giant, a word may 
break the peace of a nation, a spark burn 
up a city ; but it requires earnest and pro- 
tracted struggles to destroy sin in the soul. 
—Dr. Thomas. 

SIN. — Death Preferred to 

1 fear nothing in this world more than 
sin ; and whatever liberties I have formerly 
taken, I would rather now submit to be 
torn to pieces by wdld beasts, than know- 
ingly or willingly commit any sin against 
God-— Godomar. 

SIN— Defined. 

It is the voluntary departure of a moral 
agent from the known rule of rectitude or 
duly prescriliccl by God j or. in the briefer 
phrase of Scripture, it is “ the transgres.sion 
of the law.'— Dr. Thompson. 

SIN. — The Denial of Original 

A pious minister, having preached on 
the doctrine of original sin, was afterwards 
waited on by some persons who stated their 
objections to what he had advanced. After 
hearing them, he said— “ t hope you do not 
deny actual sin, too ?" " No,'^ they replied. 
The good man expressed his satisfaction at 
their acknowledgment ; but to show the 
folly of their opinions in denying a doc- 
trine so plainly taught in Scripture, he 
asked them — ** Did you ever see a tree grow- 
ing without a root ? — J. G. Wilson. 

SIN.— The Fear of 

When Eudocia angrily threatened St. 
Chrysostom with banishment, he calmly 
replied — “ Go, tell her I fear nothing but 
sin.”— W. Secker. 

SIN, — ^The Porglvenett of 
When God forgives sin, He does It in- 
stantly, freely, f5ly, everlastingly. — Dr.' 
Davies. 

SIN.— A Little 

Know assuredly that nothing in or about 
sin car be — except in the relation of words 
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—“little;” that sin is and ever must be 
sin, and sin only, and sin absolutely, and 
sin eternally. The smallest neglected spark 
of fire has flashed out into a confla- 
gration ; the smallest neglected leak has 
sunk the proudest ship ; the smallest neg- 
lected sickness has “ brought down” to the 
grave ; and the smallest consciously neglect- 
ed, uiicunfessed, and therefore unpardoned 
bin will lose you, O man ! O woman ! 
thy soul ! — G rosart. 

SIN. — The Means of Mortifying 

Five persons were studying what were 
the best means to mortify bin : one said— to 
meditate on death ; the second— to medi- 
tate on judgment ; the third— to meditate 
on the joys of heaven ; the fourth — to medi- 
tate on the torments of hell ; the fifth — to 
meditate on the blood and sufleriiigs of 
Jesus Christ ; and certainly the last is the 
choicest and strongest motive of all. — T. 
Brooks. 

SIN. — A Question regarding 

At a missionary station among the flot- 
tentots, the question was projxi'ied — “Do 
we possess anything that we have not 
received of God ? ” A little girl of five years 
old immediately answered — “Yes, Jiw.” — 
Akvinr. 

SIN.— Sins will Follow a 

Where one sin has enleied, legions will 
force their way through the same breach. — 
TrOF. KtlGRRS. 

*S1N. — No Sorrow too Intense for 

Think of the grand harmimy of the 
moral universe, aU deranged by this vile 
discord of evil; think of the disturbing 
element, which has not only smitten the 
earth with a curse, and plunged its inhabi- 
tants under the shadow of a terrible penalty, 
but whicli dashes like an angry bi eaker 
against the throne of the Divine, intercept- 
ing God*s complacency in the perfection of 
the creatures that He has made ; think of 
a taint so thorough, and a taint so general, 
that it can be eradicated only by a new ex- 
pedient of mercy, that it can be healed only 
Dy an exhausting of tlic very fulness of 
heaven ; think of God’s outraged honour 
and violated law ; think of your own neg- 
lected opportunity and forfeited privilege, 
and then say if any sorrow can be too in- 
tense and too absorbing, whetlicr it moan in 
speechless agony, or whether it charge the 
head with waters, and turn the eyes into a 
fountain of tears.— Punshon. 

* 

SIN. — The TerribleneM of 

Ah 1 sin is a terrible thing, whether it 
ripens a city for divine vengeance, or 


I whether it only ruins a soul ! No night 
can be so dark as its shadow : no misery 
so bitter os that which it breeds : no earthly 
misfortune so appalling as the stupendous 
and remediless disaster in which it ends ; 
for “sin, when it is finished, bringeth fonh 
death.”— D r. Raleigh. 

SIN.— The Universality of 

The existence of sin ; of sin, as an ac- 
knowledged fact — of sm as an acknow- 
ledged evil which has not only tainted the 
nature^ but which has poured its corrup- 
tion upon every part of every man ; found 
everywhere, alike in the crowded cily- 
streets, and among the scantier tribes of 
the Savannah ; alike where refinement and 
civilization gild and soften crime, and 
where in the ‘swarthy bearded Druse it 
reigns tameless as the pennon that flutters 
upon the lance of his djeereed ; alike in 
sordid man and lost woman, in geneious 
youth and smiling babe — in all circum- 
stances, in all count ric.s, in all parallels of 
latitude, in all diversities of language, 
there is no escape, and there is no excep- 
tion from ihjs disastrous uniformity of evil. 
Tlie fountain has been corrupted, and the 
streams of necessity must now polluted 
and impure. ICvery mouth must be stopped, 
for all the world is guilty before God. — 
PUNbHON. 

SINAI.— Mount 

Standing in the midst of some of the 
most desolate scenery in the world, Mount 
Sinai lifts its huge form into the heavens 
like some monster slumbering in conscious 
strength. Its bald and naked summit, its 
barren and rocky sides, and all its sombre 
features, conespond perfectly to the sur- 
rounding scene. It is a wild and desolate 
spot ; and wcie there even no associations 
connected with it, the loneliness and gloom 
that surround it would arrest the traveller, 
and cause him to shudder as he pitched his 
tent under ics shadow. Hut Mount Sinai 
has a(:sociations that render it chief among 
the Sacred Mountains. The moral, — the 
divine instructions given to man from its 
summit, are, of course, the things of prime 
importance ; but 1 speak only of the out- 
ward scenes amid which they were im- 
parted Behold the white tents of Israel, 
scattered like snow-flakes at the l>ase of 
that treeless, barren mountain ! Moses has 
declared to that mighty poimlation that on 
the third morning the etemai God is to 
place His feet thereon. At length the 
morning comes, and that vast encampment 
is filled with the murmur of the moving 
multitude, all turned anxiously to distant 
Sinai. And lo 1 a solitary cloud comes 
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drilling along the sky, and catches against 
the tup of the mountain. Suddenly the 
thundct began to speak from its depths, 
and the fierce lightning traversed its bosom, 
gleaming and flashing from every part of 
it. That cloud was (jod’s pavilion; the 
thunder was its sentinels, and the lightning 
the lances’ points as thc'y moved round the 
sacred trust. Amid the incessant firing of 
heaven's artillery, suddenly from out of the 
bosom of that cloud came a single trumpet 
blast : not like the thrilling music of a 
tliousand trumpets that herald the shock 
of cavalry, but one solitary clarion note 
with no sinking and rising swell, but an 
infinite sound rising in its ascension power, 
till the universe was filled with the strain ! 
Suddenly the uproar ceased ; and from that 
silent cloud came a voice more fearful than 
all — the voice of Jehovah calling Moses up 
into the mount ; and theie the moral law 
was given, and also the civil cckIc, which 
men have so learnedly traced to the social 
compact. • * * Turned into sapphiie 
by Jehovah’s feet, consecrated by His touch, 
and liaplized by the cloud of Arc and of 
glory, Mount Sinai stands the Jhird Sacred 
Mountain on the earth. >-iJLADLLY. 

SINCERE. — Not Earnestly 

The whole faculties of man must be ex- 
erted m order to call forth noble energies ; 
and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives 
in but half his being, sclf-mutilated, self- 
paralysed.— -S. T. CoLltRlUGE. 

SINCERITY— not Appreciated. 

Sincerity in this w'orld is like gold among 
savages, who barter treasure for glass beads. 
*Tia a costly quality, but not current money. 
— W. Mason. 

SINCERITY— Defined. 

Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do 
as we pretend and profess, to perform and 
make good w'hat w^e promise, and really to 
be what we would seem and appear to be. 
— Abp. Tillotson. 

SINCERITY.— The Show of 

If the show of anything be good for any- 
thing, 1 am sure sincerity is better ; for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he pretends 
to ?— Adp. Tillotson. 

SINCERITY.— The Worth of 

Sincerity lil the basis of every virtue. — 
Dk. Olaik. 

SXNOINQ.— The Art of 

Music in its origin is composed merely of 
cries of joy or expressions of grief and pain ; 
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in proportion as men become civilized their 
singing advances to perfection, and that 
which was at first an accent of passion only 
becomes at length the result of art. There 
is, doubtless, a vast distance between the 
ill-articulated sounds which issue from the 
throat of a woman of Nova Zembla, and 
the fioritures of Mesdames Malibran and 
Sontag; but it is no Jess certain that the 
melodious singing of the latter has the 
croaking of the former for its rudiments. — 
FfeTIS. 

SINGING.— A Happy Use of 

An excellent clergyman, possessing much 
knowledge of human nature, instructed his 
large family of daughters in the theory and 
practice of music. They were all observed 
to be exceedingly amiable and happy. A 
friend inquired if there was any secret in 
his mode of education. He replied- 
“When anything disturbs llieir temper, 1 
say to theinwV/^’’, and if I hear them speak- 
ing against any person, I call them to sing 
to me ; and so they have sung aw'ay all 
causes of discontent, and evciy disposition 
to scandal.” Such a use* of this accom- 
plishment might serve to fit a family for 
the company of angels. Voimg voices 
around the domestic altar, breathing sacred 
music at the hour of morning and evening 
devotion, are a sweet and. touching accom- 
paniment. — A rvine, 

SINGULARITY.— Affecting 

Nothing more exposes us to madness 
than aflccting to make ourselves different^ 
from others, and nothing assists more to 
maintain our common sense than a life 
spent in the common way amidst general 
society.— Goethe. 

SINGULARITY.— Desire of 

If any are brave enough to desire singu- 
larity, they have only to become eminently 
good, or to dress after a simple fashion, 
and their desire''is immediately realized. — 
Dr. Davies. 

SISTER. — The Love of a 

No love is like a si-steris love, 

Unselfish, free, and pure — 

A flame that, lighted from above, 

Will guide, but ne’er allure ; 

It knows no form of jealous fear. 

No blush of conscious guile ; 

Its wrongs are pardon’d through a tear, 

Its hopes crown’d by a smile.— £. Fry. 

SISTER.— The Mission of a 

The mission of a sister ranks next to that 
of an angel. It is so gentle, and patient, 
and loving. It can accomplish great things ; 
and often saves a soul from min. No dU- 
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appointment, or trial, can cxting;'iish the 
hope which sustains its inspiration. — K. M. 
Davies. 

SITTINQ-UP.— The Disadvantages of ^ 
There are few things more worrying than 
sitting-up for somebody, especially if that 
somebody be at a party. You cannot help 
thinking how quickly the time passes with 
them which drags so heavily with you ; and 
the more you think of this, the more your 
hopes of their speedy arrival declines. 
Clocks tick so loud, too, when you are 
sitting-up alone, and you seem as if you 
had an under garment of cobwebs on. 
First, something tickles your right knee, 
and then the same sensation irritates your 
left. You have no sooner changed your 
position, than it comes again in the amis ; 
and when you have fidgeted your limbs 
into all sorts of odd shapes, you have a 
sudden relapse in the nose, which you rub 
as if to rub it ofT. Eyes, too, are merely 
personal inconveniences ; and the wick of 
one candle gets an inch and a half long 
while you are snuffing the other. These, 
and various other little nervous annoyances, 
render sitting*up, for a length of time, after 
everybody else has gone to bed, anything 
but a cheerful amusement. — Dickens. 

SKILL.— The Value of 
It is not the worth of the thing, but the 
.skill in forming it, which is so highly 
estimated. Everything that enlarges the 
sphere of human powers, that shows man 
he can do >/Iiat he thought he could not do, 
*'is valuable. The first man who balanced a 
straw upon his nose ; Johnson, wdio rode 
upon three horses at a lime ; in short, all 
such men deserved the applause of man- 
kind, not on account of the use of what 
they did, but of the dexterity w'hich they 
exhibited. — D r. Johnson. 

SKULL. — A Butterfly Resting on a 
Creature of air and light, 

Emblem of that which cannot die, . 

Wilt thou not speed Ihy flight, 

To chase the south wind through the sunny 
sky? 

What lures thee thus to stay, 

With silence and decay, 

Fix’d on the wreck of dull mortality ? 

The thoughts once chamber’d there 
Have gather’d up their treasures and are 
gone: 

Will the dust tell us where 
They that have burst the prison-house are 
flown? 

Rise, nursling of tlie day I 
If thou woulu’st trace their way ; 

Earth has no voice to make the secret 
known. 


Who seeks the vanish’d bird 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell ? 

Far hence he sings unheard, 

Yet free and joyous, ’midst the woods to 
dweU: 

Thou of the sunshine bom. 

Take the bright wings of morn ; 

Thy hone calls heavenward from yon min’d 
cell. IIemans. 

SKULL.— A Jester's 

Here hung those lips that I have kissed 
I know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar ? Not one now ! — 
SlIAKSPEARE. 

SKY.— The Beauty of the 

Oft have I seen at break of day the 
eastern sky clad in roseate liues, and the 
rest of heaven one deep, beautiful serene. 
—Dante. 

SKY. — The Characteristics of the 

Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes awful, never the same for two 
moments together; almost human in its 
]>assions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to 
what is immortal in us is as distinct, as its 
ministry of chastisement or of ble'-sing to 
what is mortal, is essential. — Ruskin. 

SKY.— A Winter's 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky ! 

That does not bile so nigh, 

As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy .sting is not .so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Shaksprare., 

SKYLARK.— The 

Bird of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberlcss, 

Sweet be thy matin o’lhr mooiland and lea ) 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is tliy lay, and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth ! 

O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green. 

O'er ihe red streamer tlmt heralds the day 
Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away I 

Hogg. 
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SLANDER. — Conduct in Relation to 

If we take the liberty to act, others will 
take the liberty lo talk and write when 
they charge us falsely, we may laugh ; when 
truly, we must amend. — X imenls. 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
— Tenwyson. 

SLANDER. — Continually Subject to 

To be continually subject to the breath 
of blander, will tarnish the purest virtue, as 
a constant exposure to the atmosphere will 
obscure the brightness of the finest gold ; 
but, in either case, the real value of both 
continues the same, although the currency 
may be somewhat impeded. — Colton. 

SLANDER. — Different Modes of 

The hint malevolent, the look oblimie, 

The obvious satire, or implied dislike, 

The sneer equivocal, the harsh leply, 

And all the cruel language of the eye ; 

Tile artful injury, whose vcnonied dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing while it stabs 
the heart ; 

llie guarded phrase whose meaning kills. 

II. Mokk. 

SLANDER — a Recommendation. 

The slander of some people is as great a 
recommendation as the praise of oiheis. — 
iMLLniNO. 

SLANDER.— The Universality of 

’Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sliarjicr than the swoid ; 
whose tongue 

Out-venoms all the worms of Nile ; whose 
bieath 

Rides on the posting wind, and doth belie 
All comers of the world ; kings, queens, 
and .states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the 
grave, 

The viperous slandeiP enters 1 

Shakspeare. 

SLANDER- a Vice. 

Slander is a vice impure in its source, 
dangerous in its cffecls, and sometimes irre- 
parable in its consequences. It generally 
strikes three mortal blows ; — it wounds him 
who commits it, against whom it is 
committed, and him who knows that it is 
committed. It is tolerated in society only 
because almost everyone has an unhappy 
inclination to commit it— Saurin. 

SLANDERER.— A Sketch of the 
Slander, tlie foulest whelp of Sin. The 
man 

In whom this spirit entered was undone : 
His tongue was set on fire of hell ; his heart 
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Was black as death; his legs were faint 
with haste 

To propagate the lie his sbul had framed ; 
His pillow was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brother- 
hoods, 

Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the 
clock 

Number the midnight watches, on his bed 
Devising mischief more ; and early rose, 
And made most hellish meals of good men’s 
names : 

From door to door you might have seen 
him .speed. 

Or placed amidst a group of gaping fools, 
And whispering in their cars with his foul 
lips : 

Peace fled the neighbourhood in which he 
made 

Ills haunts ; and, like a moral pestilence. 
Before his bieath the healthy shoots and 
blooms 

Of soci.al joy and happiness decayed : 

Fools only in his company were seen, 

And those forsaken of God, and to them- 
selves 

Given up : the prudent shunned him and 
his house 

As one who had a deadly moral plague. 

R. Pdllok. 

SLANDERERS.— The Difficulty of 
Discovering 

It is iFdian’s observation —how that men, 
being in danger to be stung by scorjiions, 
used lo place their beds in water ; yet the 
])olitic serpents have a device to reach them ; 
they get up to the lop of the hou.se, where 
one takes hold, the next hangs at the end 
of him, a third upon the second, a fourth 
upon the third ; ami so, making a kind of 
serpentine rope, they at last wound the 
man. And thub it is that, among slanderers, 
one begins to whisper, another makes it a 
repoit, a third eiilargeth it to a dangerous 
calumny, a foiv^h divulgcth it for a truth : 
so the innocent man’s good name, which, 
like a merchant’s wealth, got in many yeais 
and lost in an hour, is maimed, and so 
secretly traduced, that it is hard to And out 
who did it. — Udall. 

SLANDERERS. — The Treatment of 
I, every day, do my best endeavour, as 
well in my sayings as doings, to prove 
them untruthful.— P hilip of Macbdon. 

SLAVE.— Taking the 

Twas night : — ^his babes around him lay at 
rest, 

Their mother slumber’d on their lather’s 
breast : 
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A yell of murder rang around tlieir bed ; 
They woke ; their cottage blazed ; the 
victims fled ; 

Forth sprang the ambush’d ruffianii on their 
prey, 

They caught, they bound, they drove them 
far away ; 

The white man bought them at the man of 

blo(^ ; 

In pestilential barks they cro<;s\l the flood ; 
I'hen were the wretched ones asunder torn 
To distant isles, to separate bondage borne : 
Denied, though sought with tears, the sad 
relief 

That misery loves, — the fellowship of grief. 

J. Mqntgomjj.kv. 

SLAVE-BROKER.— The 

Lives there a savage ruder than the slave? 
Cruel as death, insatiate as the grave, 

False as the winds that round his vessel 
blow, 

Remorseless as the gulf that yawns below. 
Is he who toils upon tljc wafting floixl, 

A Christian broker in the tratle of bloml ; 
lloisterous in speech, in action prompt and 
bold, 

He buys, he sells, — ^lie steals, he kills, foi 
gold. 

At noon, when sky and ocean, calm and 
clear, 

Bend round his bark one blue unbroken 
sphere ; 

AVlicii dancing dolphins sparkle through the 
brine, 

And sunbeam circles o’er the water shine ; 
He sees no beauty in tlie heaven serene, 

Ho soul-enchanting sweetness in the scene. 
But darkly scowling at t)ie glorious clay. 
Curses the winds that loiter on their way. 
When swollen with hurricanes the billows 
rise, 

To meet the lightning midway from the 
skies ; 

When from the unburthcit’d hold his shriek- 
ing slaves 

Are cast, at midnight, to tlie hungry waves; 
Not for his victims strangkxl in the deeps, 
Not for his crimes the harden'd pirate 
weeps, 

But grimly smiling, when the storm is o’er, 
Counts his sure gains, and hu tries back for 
more. J. Montgomery. 

SLAVERY.— The Evil Effects of 

Slavery darkens and degrades the intellect 
— 4t paralyses the hand of industry — it is 
the nouri&her of agoifwmg fears and of sul- 
len revenge— it crashes the spirit of the 
bold — lilies the doctrines, it contradicts 
the precqpts, it resists the power, it sets at 
defiance the sanctions of religion — it is the 
tempter, and the murderer, and the tomb of 
virtue, and either blasts the felicity of those 


over whom it domineers, or forces them to 
seek for relief from their sorrows in the 
gratificatioiis, and the mirth, and the mad- 
ness of the passing hour. — D r. A. Thom- 
son. 

SLAVERY. — Religion and Nature 
Denounce • 

Not only does the Christian Religion, but 
Nature herself cry out against the state of 
slavery.— Leo X. 

SLAVERY.— The VillainousnesB of ^ 

Tlie sum of all villainies.— J. WESLEY. 

SLAVES - Free in England. 

Slave'< cannot brealfle in England ; if their 

I 

Receive oiir air, that moment they are free ; 
They tuuch our country, and their shackles 
fall. CoWPEii. 

SLEEP. — The Caprice of 

! Sleep is no servant of the will ; 

U has capiices of its own ; 

When courted most it lingers still. 

When most pursued ’tis swiftly gone. 

Bowring. 

SLEEP- Characteristic. 

Even sleep is characteristic. How charm- 
ing arc chihlreii in their lovely innocence 1 
how angel-like their blooming hue ! How 
painful and anxious is the sleep and expres- 
sion in the countenance of the guilty ! — 
j Humboldt. 

SLEEP- -a Divine and Beneficent Gift. 

Sleep ; what a rich boon it is to frail and 
weary men I It is one of (iod’s purest acts 
of lieneficencc. He gives what He never 
needs, what lie never takes. He sheds a 
sweet oblivion round and round the world, 
Himself keeping watch, while man, and 
beast, and bird, anckevoii, in a meiLsurc, 
bud, and leaf, and blossom, take their rest. 
Sleep ; it comes to the wet sea-boy in the 
rudest hour, to the poor slave in the in- 
tervals of his hopeless toil, to the traveller 
in the forest or on the mountains, and — 
marvel of mercy !— to the sinner under the 
heavy load of his sin ! — Dr. Kaleigh. 

SLEEP. — The Ease 

The greatest ease in life is sleep.— S ir 
W. Temple, 

SLEEP — Invoked, 

Carc-charming sleep, thou easerof all woes I 
Brather to Death ! sweetly thyself dispose 
Or. this afflicted prince ; fall, like a cloud. 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud, 
Or pakfol to his slumbers ; easy, sweet, 
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And as a purling stream, thou son of N ight t 
Pass by his troubled senses ; sing his pain, 
LikehoUosrninrmuring wind, or silver rain : 
Into thiq prince gently, r>h, gently slide, 

And kiss bim into slumbers like a bride ! 

Beaumont and Fleichkr. 

I sleep. — K ins Henry's Apostrophe on 
How many thousand of my poorest sulijects 
Are at this hour asleep! Sleep, gentle 
sleep I 

Nature’s soft nurse ! how have I frighted 
thee, 

That thou no moie wilt weigh my eyelids 
down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, best thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody? 
O ihou dull god ! ^hy best thou with the 
vile, 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly 
couch, 

A watch-case, or a common ’larum hell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy ni.ist 
Seal up the sltii>-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the nulc imperious suigc ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffi.in billows by the lop, 
Curling their monstious heads, and hanging 
them 

With deaf'ning clamours in the slippery 
clouds, 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes? 
Cans! thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
i'o the wet sca-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to bool, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, be 
down 1 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

SilAKSPEARE. 

SLEEP.— The Power to 

DifTercnt matters arc arranged in my head 
as in drawers ; 1 open one drawer and close 
another os I wish. 1 have never been kept 
awake by an involuntary prc-occupation of 
the mind. If 1 desire re^iose, 1 shut up all 
the drawers, and llcep. 1 have always 
slept when 1 wanted rest, and almost at 
will.— Napoleon I. 

SLEEP.— The Proper Quantity of 

From an obsei-vation of more than sixty 
years, I have learnt that man in hcaltn 
requires, at an average, from six to seven 
hours’ sleep ; and healthy women a little 
more,— from seven to eight, in four-and- 
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tw'enty hours. I know this quantity of 
sleep to be most advantageous to the body 
as well as the soul. It is preferable to any 
medicine which 1 have known both for 
preventing and removing nervous disorders. 
— J. Wesley. 

SLEEP — Related to Death. 

Death s younger brother, and so like him, 
that 1 never dare trust him without my 
jirayers. — SlR T. Browne. 

SLEEP. — Security in 
When one asked Alexander how he could 
sleep so soundly and secuiely in the midst 
of danger, he told them that Parmenio 
watched. Oh, how secuiely may they 
sleep over whom He watches that never 
riiimbcis nor sleeps ! “I will,” s-iid David, 
“ lay me down and sleep, for thou, Ixird, 
makest me to dwell in safety.” — Venning. 

SLEEP. Sound 

'p 

Lucius !— fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
ICiijoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 

1 hou hast no figuies noi no fantasies 
Which busy caie dniws in the brains of 
men ; 

Therefore thou sleep’s! so souiul. 

SilAKSPEARE. 

SLEEP.— The Visits of 

Tie, like the woild, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he 
forsakes : 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Dr. E. Young. 

SLIDING. — The Enjoyment of 

Soon as mom 

Kindles, the village younker tries his foot 
Upon the frozen margin of the pool, 

Fearful to venture on the slippery floor. 
Lest, Inii sting with abrupt and hideous 
crash, 

It drown his instep and his naily shoe 
Drench with the chilly element below. 

Bold with success, he tries a daring stroke 
Along its verge, and now magnanimous 
Darts o’er the fra^le centre of the flood 
His long resounding slide. Safi* borne to 
shore. 

He turns impatient, and with rushing heel 
Shapes o’er the pond his parallel return. 
Then round and round he leads his gliding 
team 

Of schoolmates well-assured, and panting 
sport 

Glows with her effort, nor bestows a 
thought 

Upon the lurking peril of Her game. 
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SLIGHTS.— Petty 

There are moments when petty sliglits 
are harder to bear than even a serious injury. 
Men have died of the festering of a gnat- 
bite.— Danby. 

SLOTH— Described. 

Sloth lay till mid-day, turning on his couch, 
Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge ; 
And having rolled him out, with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt. 
He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly — 
With half-oped, misty, unobserviint eye, 
Somniferous, that weiglied the object down 
On which its bin den fell —an hour or two ; 
Then with a groan retired to rest again. 

K. Tollok. 

SLOTH.— The Good and Evil of ^ 
Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes, 
has also smothered many viitucs.-- Colton » 

SLOTHFUL.— The Foes of the 
The slothful wretch whd lives fiom labour 
free, 

lake drones, the robbers of the working bee, 
lias always men and gods alike his foes 
Him famine follo\>s with her train of woes. 

llLSlOl). 

SLOVEN. — A Christian should not be a 
A Christian should nevet plead spiritu- 
ality for being a sloven ; if he be but a 
slioe-clcincr, he should be the best in the 
parish. -J. Nlwton. 

SMATTERERS. — The Briskness and 
Pertneaa of 

All smatterers are moie brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an .yt ; 

As little sparkles shine more bright ^ 

Than glowing coals that give them light. 

S. llUTLLR. 

SMILE. — The Adorrnient of a 

The poets make use of this mctajilior 
when they would describe Nature in Jicr 
richest dress ; for beauty is never so lovely 
as when adorned with the smile. — Mrs. 
Steele# 

SMILE.— The Colour of a 

A smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 

Milton. 

SMILE.— The Coat of a 
How little does a smile cost ! — La 
BauYkRE. 

SMILE.— No Idiot 

Had sin not entered into the world, no 
idiot smile would have gathered on the face 
<}f folly to put out of countenance the man i 
of worth !— R. POLLOK. | 


SMILE. — The Influence of a Beautiful 

A beautiful smile is to the female coun- 
tenance whai the sunbeam to Uie land- 
scape : — it embellislie.s an inferior face, and 
redeems an ugly one.— L avaTlr. 

SMILE. — The Influence of a Disagreeable 

A disagreeable smile distorts the lines of 
beauty, and is more repulsive than a frown. 
— Lava'i i-.r. 

SMILES. — Illusive and Dangerous 

How softly bends the bow, — it bends to 
kill! 

(irecn glows the grass upon the fiery hill : 
Trust not much courtesy, of smiles be- 
ware, — 

The deadly arrow singing cleaves the air. 

Caldwell. 

SNAIL.— The • 

Within his house seaire he hides. 

When dangci imminent betides 
Of storm, oi other harm besides 

Of weather 

(Jive but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self-collecting ]iowcr is such, 
lie shiinks into his huu.se with much 
Displeasure. 

Where’er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Lxcejil himself has chattels none, 

Well .satisfied to be his owm 

Wliole treasure. 

Thu.s, hermit-like, liis life he lead.s, 

Nor partner of his banquet needs, 

And, if he meets one, only feeds 
The kister. 

COWPER. 

SNEER. — The Definition of a 

A sneer is the laugh and act of a demon ! 
— Dr. Davils. 

SNEER. — Pdkple most Apt to 

The most insignificant people are the 
most apt to sneer at othens They are safe 
from reprisals, and have no hojie of rising 
in their own esteem but by lowering their 
neighbours. The severest critics are always 
thOie who havg cither never attempted, or 
who have failed in original composition. — 
Hazlitt. 

SNOW.— Death in ther 

Down he .sinks 
Beicath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Tliinkiug o’er all the birtemcsi of death, 
Mix’d with the tender angutsh nature* 
shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying 
man, 

His wife, Iiis children, and Lis friends un- 
seen. 

In vain for him th’ ofTicious wife prepares 
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The fire fair blazing^ and the ve:»lmcnt 
warm ; 

In vain his little cliildren, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of heartless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he 
behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every 
nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o*er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a siitfenM cotse, 
iStretchVl out, and bleaching in the noiihcrn 
blast. J. Thomson. 

SNOW.— The Falling 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the clouddblds of her garments 
shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
ftver the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent, and soil, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Tins is the poem of tljc air, 

Slowly ill silent .syllables recorded ; 

This is the .secret of cle.spair. 

Long in its clouded Ixjsom hoardcsl. 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field.— LoNtiFLi.Low. 

SNOW I— Whiter than 
The Rev. R. M. M ‘Cheync was observed 
looking out of his window one clear frosty 
M'inters afternoon. The .sun shone, and 
the snow glittered white and fair. He was 
seen to look upon it very lovingly, with 
glowing eye, and was heard to mutter to 
himsclC— ” Whiter than snow ! whiter than 
snow ! ” — referring either to the sanctifica- 
tion of his own heart, or to the condition 
of the glorified “who have washed their 
robes and made them wAiie in the blood of 
the Lamb.”— E. Davjks. ^ 

SNOW-DROP.— The 
The fair maid of February. — Hone. 

The snowdrop. Winter's timid chihl. 
Awakes to life, bedew’d with tears ; 

And flings around its fragrance mild, 

And where no rival flow'rct.s bloom, 

Amid the bare and chilling gloom, 

A beauteous gem apjiears 1 

All weak and wan, with head inclined, 

Its parent breast the drifted snow ; 

It trembles while the ruthless wirnl 
''Bends iU slim form ; the tempest lours. 

Its emerald eye drops crystal showers 
On its cold bed below. 

Poor flower ! on Ihee the sunny beam 
No touch of genial wannth be.stov\s ; 
Except to thaw the icy stream 
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Who.se little current purls along 
Thy fair and glossy charms among, 

And whelms thee as it flows. 

* 

The night-breeze tears thy silky dress, 
Which deck’d with silvery lustre shone ; 
The mom returns, not thee to bless, 

The gaudy crocus flaunts its pride, 

And triumphs where its rival died, 
Unshelter’d and unknown 1 

No sunny beam shall gild thy grave, 

No bird of pfty thee deplore ; 

There shall no spreading branches wave ; 
For Spring shall all her gems dnfold, 

And revel ’mid her buds of gold, 

When thou art seen no more ! 

Where’er I find thee, gentle flowzr ! 

Thou still art sweet and dear to me ; 

P'or 1 have known the chcci lc'^s hour. 

Have seen the sunbeams cold and pale. 
Have felt the chilling viintry gale, 

And wept and shrunk like thee ! 

" M. kolIINSON. 

SNUFF-TAKER.— The 

They who snuff, take it almost with- 
out being sensible iliat they take it, and the 
acute sense of smell is deadened, so as 
to feel hardly anything from so sharp a 
stimulus ; yet, deprive the snuff-taker of his 
box, and he is the most unea.sy mortal in 
the world.— Bt'RKE. 

SOCIETY.— Agreeable in 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society, 
you must coii.sent to be taught many things 
which you know already. — La vatjcr. 

SOCIETY.— The Benefit of 
Society is the happiness of life.— S hak- 

SPKAkE. 

SOCIETY.— The Changes of 

Society undergoes continual changes ; it 
is barbarous, it is civilized, it is christian- 
ized, it is rich, it is scientific : but thi.s 
change is not amelioration. For every- 
thii^ that is given, something is taken. 
Society acquires new arts, and loses ok I 
instincts. The civilized man has built a 
coach, but has lost the use of his feet : he 
has a fine Geneva watch, but cannot tell 
the hour by the sun. — Emerson. 

SOCIETY— Defined. 

Society is the union of men, and not men 
themselves; the citizen may perish, and 
yet man may remain.— Montesquieu. 

SOCIETY.-^-The Foundations of 
The true and natural foundations of soci« 
ety are the wants and fears of individuals* 
—li LACKSTONE. 
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SOCIETY— in n Z^ellea Condition. 

If the condition of mankind be levelled, 
and kept level bv the equal dUtribulion of 
property, theii there can be no gathering 
reservoir of wealth for any emergency, no 
rushing cataract of enthusiastic enterprise, 
no flowing river of fertilizing beneficence, 
no running stream of industrial improve- 
ment All would be stagnant, because all 
would be level. — D ean 

SOCIETY. — Two Tribes in 

Society is ngm' one polish’d horde, 

Form’d of two mighty tribes, the bores and 
bored. Byron. 

SOFA. — The Invention of a 

Necessity invented stools, 
('onvenience next suggested elbow chairs. 
And luxury the accomplish’d sofa last I 

COWPER. 

SOLDIER. — The Action of a 
A valiant and bnave soldier seeks rather 
to preserve one citizen than to de^tioy a 
thousand enemies. — SciPlo. 

SOLDIER. — The Ambition of the 

Dearer to me 

Than years of silken case, one little hour 
Snatch’d in the battle’s fore-front, when the 
foes, 

Meeting in silence, eye to eye, brows knit, 
Teeth clench’d, knees set, and hand and 
weapon one, 

Forget (Jeatli, danger, glory, only feel 
Strength— sinewy sireiigth— and with it the 
fierce thirst 

That prompts to carnage ! With the sense 
of blood 

Men madden into demons. Tiger-fierce 
Their eyes : their cries the cries of beasts : 
their hearts 

As cniel and as pitiless. I know 
The spur of violence, and the thirst for life ; 
1 know the moment— life’s supremesl — 
when 

The fight is fought, the stricken curse, the 
weak 

(todown, the craven fly, and yet the tide 
Of human life and passion, spraying blood, 
Ra;es and eddies round the soldiers arm, 
As still he breasts^the waves, still carves a 
path 

Through dead and dying on— and at the 
last, 

Or falls a hero among heroes slain, 

Or fights, till on n sudden yields the foe, 
And breaking rauks commingling, onward 
pour 

A torrent thundering in its gathering force— 
And from the mysuc sacrament of blood 
Valour emerges- glory 1 — Sawyer. 


SOLDIER. — The Character of a 

The character of a soldier is high. They 
who stand forth the foremost in danger, 
for the community, have the respect of 
mankind. An officer is much more re- 
spected than any other man who has as 
little money. In a commercial countiy, 
money will always purchase respect. But 
you find an officer, who has, properly speak- 
ing, no mopey, is everywhere well received 
and treated with attention. The cliaracter 
of a soldier always stands him in stead. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

SOLDIER, — A Description of the 

The soldier is only a machine to obey 
orders.— Napoleon I. 

SOLDIER. — The Homeless State of the 

Without a home must the soldier go, a 
changeful wanderer, and can warm himself 
at no home-lit hearth,— SCHILLER, 

SOLDIER. — The Obedience of e 

Policy goes beyond strength, and con- 
trivance before action j hence it is that 
direction is left to the commander, exe- 
cution to the soldier, who is not to ask 
Why ? but to do what he is commanded.— 
Xenophon. 

SOLDIl^R.— The Object Sought by a 
A soldier 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

SOLDIER.— The Riches of a 

I have a taste for founding, not for ]>os- 
sessing. My riches consist in glory and 
celebrity.— Napoleon I. 

SOLDIERS. -Maintaining the Character 
of Christian 

Anfongst the crowd that lefl Magdala 
was an old woman afflicted with leprosy, 
who could not well get down the hill, and a 
soldier of the 33rd, perceiving her condition, 
lifted her on his shoulders and carried 
her down the hill. 1 also noticed an old 
woman on the way forsaken by her friends, 
and on drawing the attention of an Indian 
soldier to her, he took care of her, put her 
on a mule, and brought her into the English 
camp. When any fell sick and had to be 
left behind, they were put in the churches 
under the care of the priests, and evciy- 
thing that possibly could be done to alle- 
viate their sufTerings was done, for it was 
my desire that in this strange country the 
British army should maintain the character 
of Christian soldiers.— Sir C. Napier. 
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SOLDIERS— in Peace. 

Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in 
summer. — Bu RGIILEV, 

SOLDIERS. — Rewards not to be 
Confined to 

Rewards are not to l)e conferred upm 
soldiers alone ; all sorts of merits are b;u- 
thers. It is right that civil as well as 
military virtues should have Ihdr reward ; 
intelligence has rights before force. Force, 
without intelligence, is nothing. — Napo- 
leon I. 

SOLITUDE. — The Character Shown by 
Solitude shows us w'hat we should be ; 
society shows us what \vc arc. Yet in the 
tlicory, solitude shows us our true character 
better than society. A man in his closet 
will find Nature putting herself lorth in 
actings, which the presence of others would 
restrain him from bringing into real etfect. 
She schemes and she wishes here without 
reserve. She is fare Nature.— K. Cecil. 

SOLITUDE. — Happiness in 

Solitude is not always desolation. How 
solitary, yet how glad, is the mathema- 
tician, among his silent ratios and quiet 
trains of reasoning ! How solitary, yet 
serene, the astronomer on his waich-towei, 
under the twinkling of the midnight stars ! 
How .solitai'y the student amongst lus books, 
and yet who more blest than he? How 
solitary the poet, whilst his images are 
either slowly arising around or swiftly 
sweeping across his soul, and he is tempted 
to say — ** This is the gate of heaven ! ” 

“Oh ! there is joy beyond the name of 
pleasure, 

Deep self-poftsession, and intense repose.” 

To make solitude happy, two elements are 
reejuired ; firsL that the mind be at ease 
and satisfied with itself ; and secondly, that 
it be employed also in some object out of 
itself. II a mind is not self-satisfied, soli- 
tude is solitude no more, 

“But peopled with the furies.” 

If a mind be not occupied with some sub- 
ject out of itself, its solitude may be luxu- 
rious, but is selfish, and will by-and-by 
become miserable. — Ci. Gilfxllan. 

SOLITUDE.— Longing for 

Oh, for a loilge in some vast wilderness, 
Son^e boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is 
pain'd, 
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My soul is sick, with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is 
fillU COWPEIL 

SOLITUDE.- The Mental Evils of 

Retired, secluded characters, having no 
opportunity of encountering the opinions of 
others, or of listening to any other judg^ 
ment than their own, establish a species (M 
tyranny over their understandings, and 
check that free excursion of the intelleC 
which the discovery of truth requires. The> 
rdect with disdain the close investigations 
of logic, and repel ail attempts to examine 
their arguments, and expose their fallacies. 
Their preconceived opinions, which they 
dignify with the appellation of settled 
truths, and mistake for indisputable axiom';, 
have infixed themselves so deeply in their 
minds, that they cannot endure the idea 
of their being rooted out or removed ; and 
they are fearful of submitting them to the 
test of controveisy, only because they were 
originally received without due examina- 
tion, and liave been confirmed by the im- 
plicit consent and approbation of their 
iiifeiiors and dependants.— Zimmerman. 

SOLITUDE.— The Only Plcaaing 

To be exempt from tlie passions with 
which others arc tormented, is the only 
pleasiug solitude. — A ddison. 

SOLITUDE. — Requisites Necessary for 

Few are able to l>ear solitude ; and, 
though retirement is the ostensible object of 
the greater part, yet, when they are enabled 
by success to retire, they feel themselves 
unhappy. Peculiar powerslemd elegance of 
mind are necessary to enable us to draw all 
our resources from ourselves. In a remote 
and solitar)^ village, the mind must be in- 
ternally active in a great degree, or ii will 
be miserable for want of employment. 
But in great and populous cities, even M'hile 
it is passive, it will be constantly amused. 
It is impossible; to walk the streets without 
finding the attention powerfully solicited on 
every side. No exertion is necessaiy. 
Objects pour themselves into the senses, 
and it would be difficult to prevent their 
admittance. But in retirement there most 
be a spirit of philosophy and a store of 
learning, or all the fancied bliss will vanish 
like the colours of a rainbow. — Dr. Knox. 

SOLITUDE— the School of Genius. 

Conversation enriches the understanding ; 
but solitude is the school of genius. — 
Gibbon. ^ 

SOLITUDE.— A Taste for 

Man with a taste for solitude is generally 
a gi'cat reader, and has an imaginative 
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sympathy with alien circumstances of life, 
lie tastes the wealth of Croesus, he touches 
Juliet’s lips, he groans with Job under the 
exhortations of his friends. Ily this curious 
sympathy, he projects himself into distant 
times and lands, fie passes into Abraham’s 
tent ; for him Pharaoh is not a mummy ; 
Cleopatra has not lost her swarthy bloom. 
He peoples vacancy ; he selects his friends 
from the race, and depends neither for 
solace nor amusement nor interest on con- 
temporary acquaintance. In whatever cir- 
cumstances he is placed, he is never lonely ; 
such a man has companionship on a throne 
or in a dungeon. "Wherever he goes he is 
walking in human footsteps, and he knows 
in whose footsteps he walks. 1 can feel no 
pain which some one has not felt before 
me ; and no valuable, spiritual t)r material, 
can come into my possession which has 
not already belonged to some one. — Sage. 

SOLlTUDE—little Understood. 

Little do men perceive what solitude is, 
and how far it extcntls ; for a crowd is no 
company : men’s faces arc but like pictures 
in a gallery, and talk but a tinkling cymbal 
where there is no love. — L ord Bacon. 

SOLITUDE.— Wisdom Seeks 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks so sweet, retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse— Contem- 
plation — 

She plumes her feathers, and lets go her 
wings, 

That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too muffled, and sometimes im- 
paired. Milton. 

SOLOMON.— King 

Full of sublime devotion, equally full of 
practical sagacity ; the exlemnoriser of the 
loftiest litany in existence, withal the author 
of the pungent Proverbs ; able to mount 
up on Rapture’s ethereal pinion to tlie 
region of the seraphim, and keenly alive to 
all the details of business, and shrewd in 
his human intercourse ; zealous in collect- 
ing gold, yet lavish in expending it ; 
sumptuous in his tastes, and splendid in 
costume; and, except in so far as intel- 
lectual vasititude necessitated a certain 
catholicity — the patriot intense, the Israelite 
indeed : like a Colossus on a mountain-top, 
his sunward side was the gloiy toward 
which one millennium of his nation liad all 
along been climbing — his darker side, with 
its overlapping beams, is still the mightiest 
object in that nation’s memory. — D r. J. 
Hamilton. 

Luxury and sinful attachments made 
him a thorou^ idolater, and idolatry mode 


him yet more licentious ; until, in the lazy 
enervation and languid day-dreaming of 
the Sybarite, he lost the perspicacity of 
the sage, and the prowess of the .vove. 
reign ; and when he woke up from the 
tipsy swoon, and out of the swine-t rough 
icked his tarnished diadem, he woke to 
nd his faculties, once so clear and limpid, 
all perturbed, his strenuous reason para- 
lyse<l, and his healthful fancy poisoned. 
He woke to find the world grown hollow, 
and himself grown o’d. He woke to see 
the sun bedarkened in Israel's sky, anti a 
special gloom encompassing himself ; and 
all the remaining spirit of the mighty Solo- 
mon yawned forth that verdict of the lired 
voluptuary — “Vanity of vanities! all is 
vanity !”— Dr. J. IIamii.ton. 

SON. — The Duty of a 

Unhappy is the son 
Who to his parents pays no ministry : 

That honourable service well performed, 

IJc from his sons receives in recompense 
The duteous reverence he had shown his 
parents. Euripides. 

SON. — The Education of a 

I know not anything about which a man 
of sense ought to feel more anxious than 
how his son ^ay become the very best of 
men. — P lato, 

Education Is of infinitely more importance 
to a bon than the patrimony of his ancestors, 
or thousands of gold and silver. The latter 
is enjoyed in lime only ; the former goes 
with him into eternity.— Dr. Davies, 

SON. — A Father's Joy in hia 

How great, how sweet, to live through 
endless ages immortal in the virtues of a 
son ! How sweet to plant what a ton 
shall reap, to gather what will increase his 
store, anticipating how high his thanks will 
one day rise ! — Schiller. 

SON. — A Mother's Admiration of her 

Why should my heart sink ? ’tis for this we 
rear them 1 

Cherish their tiny limbs ; pine if a thorn 
But mar their tender skin ; gather them to us 
C'loser than miser hugs hib bag of gold ; 
Bear more for them than slave, wlro makes 
his flesh 

A casket for the rich purloined gem — 

To send them forth into the wintry world 
To brave its flaws and tempests ! — They 
must go ; 

Far better, then, they go with hearty will J 
he that my consolation. — Nestling as 
He ^s, he is the making of a bird 
Will own no cowering wing. ’Twas fine— 
’twos fine 
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To see my eaglet on the verge o’ the nest, 
Kuffling himself at sight of the huge gulf; 

He feels anon he'll have the v^ing to soar ! 

J. S. Knowles. 

SONO.— The Characteristics of * 

The three requisites of song Thought 
that shows genius, fancy, and truth. The 
three excellences of song Simplicity of 
language, of subject, and of invention. 
I'he three beauties of song : — Attraction, 
eloquence, and boldness. The three inten- 
tions of song : — To improve the under- 
standing, to better the heart, and to soothe 
the mind.— CAtitfiRALL. 

SONG— Defined. 

Song is the ctcmal exponent of divine 
praise. — D r. Kogkrs. 

SONG. — The Power of 

The gondoliers of Venice while away 
their long midnight hours on the waters 
with the stan/as of T.isso. Fragments of 
1 iomcr arc .sung by the Greek sailors of the 
Archipelago ; the severe labour of the 
tracktfrs, in China, is accompanied with a 
song which encourages thou exertions and 
renders them simultaneous. Our sailors at 
Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have 
their '‘Heave and ho!" but the Sicilian 
mariners must be more deeply affected by 
their beautiful hymn to the Virgin.— 1. 
Disraell 

SORROW. — The Advance and Action of 
Let sorrow come alone, in its proud and 
lonely unity ; let it attack us with the sword, 
M e will not fly I To measure ourselves 
ngainst it, will be to win our spurs. It is 
nut thus, however, that sorrow does come ; 
it makes use neither of the lance nor the 
battle-axe ; too often it shrinks to mean 
proportions, and take.s vulgar tools to 
torture, instead of knightly weapons to 
wound us.— G asparin. 

SORROW— Brings an Heir. 

One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
That may succeed as his inheritor. 

SZIAKSPEARE. 

SORROW — Concealed. 

Many a licart and countenance wears^ a 
semblance of gladness, only to conceal its 
^eep sorrow. \Vc cannot always judge of 
a man by what he seems. Looking at the 
sea of life, wc see it studded over with 
wliite sails and gay pennons, and sparkling 
waves ; we forget its eddying whirlpoofi 
and tr^dieroiis reefs and brooding storms. 
How little do God's ministers know, in 
looking down from their pulpits on ap- 
parently bright faces, gay attire, and un- 
dimmed eyes, how many breaking hearts 
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there are ; sorrows too deep for UUetaxice, 
with which a stranger dare not intermeddle ! 
No, we cannot let all that looks happy pass 
for unmingled joy. It is often the reverse ; 
like the wretched singer in the street, who, 
passing from door to door, struggles to 
warble her gleeful songs. Singing! It is 
a poor counterfeit of crushing sorrow. 
Singing ! Ihe tones aie joyous ; but little 
does the passer-by know of the long tale of 
-woe — the widow’s agony, the orphan’s tears, 
the desolate hearth, which is muffled and 
dissembled under that app.arcnt “glee." — 
•Macduff. 

SORROW.— A Crown of 

This is truth the poet sings — 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things.— Tennyson. 

SORROW- Defined. 

Soriow is uneasiness in the mind upon 
the thought of a good lost, which might 
have been enjoyed longer ; or the sense of a 
present evil. — L ockl. 

SORROW.— The Effect of 

Sorrow turns the stars into mourners, and 
every wind of heaven into a dirge. — 
11 ANN AY. 

SORROW— the Eldest Son of Sin. 

I suffer now for what hath former been, 
Sorrow is held the eldest son of sin. 

J. Webster. 

SORROW.— Godly 

Godly sorrow is such a grace, as without 
it not a soul shall be saved, and with it nut 
a soul shall be lost. — W. Secker. 

SORROW— the Heritage of Man. 

Sorrow is at once the lot, the trial, and 
the privilege of man.— H elps. 

SORROW. — The Humbling Power of 

A severe flxist in winter will lame the 
wildest bird, and bring it from the forest to 
your door-step ; so a heavy and protracted 
sorrow will subdue the proudest spirit, and 
force it into the deeps of humility.— D r. 
Davies. ^ 

SORROW. — Incapable of Z^odgfng a Great 

Those shrivellcd-up characters whose 
narrow hearts are not capable of lodging so 
grekt a mest os sorrow,— those rational 
people who submit to everything because 
incapable of resisting anything, —nave never 
excited my respect or my emulation. They 
remind me of barren evergreens, all shrunk 
and withered beneath the heat of summer ; 
a good shower would rcfr«di and dilate 



bttt to 'have sudi n shower, 
m Atist oonsent to thunderstorms.— 
G4jSFAaiN. 

SQRlfcOW.— Ad Ode to 

O Sorrow I 

Why dost borrow 

The naturd hue of health, from trcrmeil 
lips?— 

To give maiden blushes 

To the white rose bushes? 

Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 

O Sorrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ?— 

To give the glow-worm light? 

Or, on a moonless night. 

To tinge, on syren <thores, the salt sea-spray? 

O Sorrow ! 

Why dost borrow 

The mellow ditties from a mourning 
tonpie ? — 

To give at evening pale 

Unto the niglilin^e, 

That thou may^si listen the cold dews 
among? Keats. 

SORROW.— Penitential 

Such is the essential difference of tem- 
perament and circumstance in the human 
family, that this .sorrow will be varied of 
necessity in its development and in its ex- 
pressions. The great law of variety which 
God has impressed upon the universe of 
His hand will be equally manifested here. 
Just as there are different curves in smiles 
that are equally sunny, and different loncs 
ill equally hearty laughter, and different 
styles informs that strike us with an equal 
sense of lovelmess ; so will there be different 
symptoms in hearts that are equally proi>- 
trated by the contritions of penitential 
sorrow. It may be that it will be seen in 
the brow of unusual thoughtfulness, or in 
the tear that has eluded the watchers, but 
that is hasoly pursued and brushed off as 
soon as its escape is discovered. In one 
case it may abstract the man from the con- 
cerns of earth in dull indifference, in an- 
other it may con^ntrate every ener^ into 
intenser wd more passionate play ; it may 
be silent in its weeping, or unable to weep 
at all ; it may be frantic in its cries, or it 
may be smitten with a strange horror of 
silence. It may burst like a flood into the 
strong man’s heart, and convulse his nature 
with its tide.s of stormful feeling ; or it 
may ripple like a rill into some quiet 
womanly spirit, and subdue, by its gentle 
influence, all her unbelief and pride.— 
PUNSKOR. 


SORROWS. 

SORROW — a Ransom. 

If hearty sorrow 

Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer 
As e’er I did commit.— S hAkspbarb. 

SORROW — Transformed into Honours. 

The man who has learnt to triumph over 
.sorrow wears his miseries os though they 
were sacred fillets u];x>n bis brow, and no** 
thing is so entirely admirable as a man 
bravely wretched. — Seneca. 

SORROW.— The Way to Deal with 

Be merry with sorrow, wise men have said. 
Which saying, being uisely weigh’d, 
seems a lesson truly lai(f 
For those whom sorrows still invade, 

Be merry, friends ! 

Make ye not two sorrows of one, 

For of one grief grafted alone 
To graft a sorrow thereupon, 

A sourer crab we can graft none ; 

Be merry, friends I 

Taking our sorrows sorrowfully. 

Sorrow augmenteth our malady ; 

Taking our sorrows merrily, 

Mirth salveth sorrows most soundly ; 

Be merry, friends I 

T. Heywood. 

SORROW.— Words for 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not 
speak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids 
it break. Shakspearb. 

SORROWS.— Early 

How many there are in arms against our 
early sorrows I Sometimes satire surprises 
our sacredly-veiled secret ; sometimes the 
impossibilities of practical life rear them- 
selves in our path. Never 1 That word, 
so terrible to us at twenty, sinks down 
upon the heart ; and, if that heart will not 
submit, it breaks it !— Gasparin. 

SORROWS.— Personal 
Every man feels, and not strangely, that 
there never were such experiences of life as 
his own. No joy was ever like our joy, no 
sorrow ever like our sorrow. Indeed, there 
is a kind of indignation excited in us when 
one Ukens our grief to his own. The 
is jealous of its experiences, and does n6t 
\ik£ pride to be humbled by the thought 
that they are common. For, though we 
know that the world groans a^ travedls in 
pain, and has done so for ages, yet a groan 
neard by our ear is a very different thing 
from a groan uttered by our mouth. The 
sorrows of other men seem to us like douda 
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of rain that empty themselves in the dis- 
tance, and whoM long-travelling thnnder 
comes to ns mellowed and subdued ; but 
our own troubles are like a storm burst- 
ing light overhead, and sending down its 
Imlts upon us with direct plunge.— H. W. 
BK£CfIER. 

SOUL.^An Address to the 

Poor soul ! the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by those rebel powers that thee 
array, 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer 
death, 

l^ainting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

1 )ost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Kat up thy charge? Is this thy b<Kly\ 
end? 

Then, .soul, live thou upon thy servant’s 
loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hour of dross ; 
Within bo fed, without be rich no more ; 

So Shalt thou feed on death, tliat feeds on 
men ; 

And, death once dead, there’s no more 
dying then. Shakspkaru 

60UL.— -Blemiehes of the 

Blemishes of the soul are like the wounds 
of the Ijody : however skilfully healed, the 
Miar always remains, and they are at every 
inonient in danger of breaking open again. 
--La Rochefoucaui d. 

80 UL.- The Control of the 

A man might os well fill a tree full of 
niglitiii;;;alca, and, standing on the ground, 
attempt to control their notes, and to hold 
them cnchoired together, as to attempt to 
cuntiol by his volitions tlic multiplied 
thoughts and feelings of his own soul. 
Some persons hearing this will say — “ A 
man can regulate his mind as easily as his 
house.” Certainly, if he lins nothing more 
in his mind than is in his house ; but facul- 
ties Ought not to be furniture. We can 
appoint the bounds and the directions of 
imr thoughts and feelings, but within those 
bounds we can no more control their indi- 
vidual spring than a man can control all 
the mothms of the drops of water in a 
stteam because be has the power to fix its 
shores.— U. W. Beecher. 

BOULt— The Conversion of a 

It requires all that is in God to convert a 
fiotth— j. U. Evans. 

80Ulr. — The Coveiiog of the 

The body is a transparent covering of 
the soul* In all movements and cbaiq{es, 


in rtmose as in action, we recomize the 
soul behind the appearances of the body. 
It is not the body that loves or is angered ; 
it is the son! that speaks in thuimering 
accents throap;h the instrumentality of the 
voice, and which smiles in the merry glance 
of the eye ; it is the shame felt by the soul 
that suffuses the cheek with blushes ; it is 
the soul’s courage, terror, longing, or suffer- 
ing that is shown in the various expressions 
of its outward covering. For when the soul 
is separated from the delicate and mobile 
covering which w6 call body — ^what be- 
comes of the latter? It sinks down and 
lies like a discarded garment. It grows 
rigid like a marble statue ; and we can 
hardly believe that these dead ashes have 
ever been animated by a higher essence — 
ZscnoKKF. 

SOUL. — A Definition of the 

The spiritual, rational, and immortal 
pait of man ; — tli.it part which enables him 
to think, and which renders him a sulyect 
of moral government. — Dr. Wf.bstlr. 

SOUL,— The Immortality of the 

I'he life of the soul is immortal, an image 
of God’s own eternity. It lives on in sleep ; 
It lives on through death ; it lives even 
moie abundantly, and with fuller and 
mightier energy. — Abp. Manning. 


It must be so, Plato, thou reason’s! well ; 

EKe whciiu! this pleasing hope, — this fond 
desiie,— 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward 
horror 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks t'lc 
soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

’Pis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis hcaveq itself that points out an here- 
after, 

And intimates eternity to man : 

Ewrnity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought I 

Through what variety of untried being, — 

Ihrougb what new scenes and changes 
must w'e pass ? 

The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies 
before me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest 
upon It. 

Here will I hold;— if there’s a Power 
above,— 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,- lie must delight 
in virtue ; 

And that which He delights in must be 
happy. 

But when? or where ? this world was made 
for Caesar; 
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I’m weary of conjectures — must end 
them. 

Thus am I doubly armed my death and 
life, 

My«bane and anli^jote, arc both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me 1 shall never die. 

The soul, secur’d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and* defies its point : 
Tlie stars shall fmle away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish !n immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the ciush of 
worlds 1 Addison. 


Had 1 no other proof of the immorality 
of the soul than the oppression of the just 
and the triumph of the wicked in this 
world, this alone would prevent my having 
the least doubt of it. So shocking a dis> 
cord amidst .so general a harmony of things 
would make me naturally look (or a cause ; 
1 should sayr to myself we do not cease to 
exist with this life ; everything rc-assumes 
its order after death. *>^Roussi!.Air. 

SOUL. — Inordinate Passions of the 

Plato and his followers tell u.s that every 
passion which has been contracted by the 
soul during her residence in the body, 
remains with her in a separate state, and 
that the soul in the body and out of the 
body diiTers no more than the man does 
from himself when he is in his house or in 
open ail. — A ddison. 

SOUL.— Liberty of 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
Tliat for a hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Aimcls alone, that soar above, 

Eiijoy such liberty.— L ad V Lovelace. 

SOUL. — ^Tbe Lest of the 

The loss of the soul is an unparalleled 
loss; it can never be m^e up again. — 
T. Watson. 

SOUL.— A Noble 

A noble soul is like a ship at aea. 

That sleeps at anchor when the ocean ’s 
calm ; 

Bat when she rages, and tlie wind blows 

He cuts his with skill and majesty. 

Bsaumumt and Fletcher. 


SOUL.-^Peace and Repose of 

All God’s providences,— all God’s deal- 
ings with ns, — all His judgments, mercies, 
warnings, deliverances, tend to peace and 
repose of soul as their ultimate issue. All 
our tmubles and pleasures here — all bur 
anxieti^, fears, doubts, difficulties, hopes, 
encouragements, afflictions, losses attain- 
ments, tend this one way.— Dr. Newman. 

SOUL.— The Residence of the 

“Tell me,” said Napoleon, “you have 
searched the human framt^ in all its wind- 
ings, have you ever met with the soul under 
your scalpel? Where docs the soul re- 
.side? In what organ?" — D r. Antom- 

MAKCHl. 


The ivory palace of the skull is the 
central abode of the soul, although it dwells 
in the whole body.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

SOUL. — A Satire respecting the 

Whnt is mind? No matter. What is 
matter? Never mind. What is the soul ? 
It is immaterial. — Hood. 

SOUL.— The Vision of the 

It is gifted with vision so keen, 

As to know die unknown and to see the 
unseen ; 

To glance at eternity’s numberless da>'S, 
Till dazzled, confounded, and lost in the 
maze. J, Taylor. 

SOUL.— The WoAh of a 

Know’st thon the importance of a soul 
immortal ? 

Behold this midnight glory— worlds on 
worlds I 

Amazing pomp 1 re-double this amaze — 
Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand 
more ! 

Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweighs 
them all ; 

And calls the astonishing magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation, poor. 

Dr. E. Young. 
SOULS. — CommuoicatiOM of 

Souls of a high character demand not 
communications of a familiar nature.— 
Humboldt. 

SOULS.— Departed . 

The souls of good men remain in a better, 
of bad men m a worse place, awaiting the 
time of judgment— Martyr. 

SOULS. — The Labour of 
Souls immortal must for ever heave 
At something great— the glitter or the gold* 
Dr. E. YotTNG* 
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B0UL8»*^4rw4U.Beift£ of our 

The wcl!<^being <Kf our souls depends only 
on wha* we on*.— F houpe 

BOUMD^ — ^The ConvesfBnce of 
Sound is conveyed by npples in Uv( air, 
produced by the soundinf^ bwy, and (spread- 
ing till they stnke against the drum of the 
ear. These undulations are like couneis 
running m eveiy direction to convey their 
messages to us —Dr. Bri wer. 

SOUNDS— in Eden. 

Wh.nt was ’t awaken’d first the untried eai 
Of that sole man who uas all humankind > 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the \i md# 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere? 
The four mellifluous streams which flov\ 'd 
so near, 

Their lulling muimuis all in one coml lined? 
The note of bird unnamed ? The laitlcd 
hind 

Bursting the brake— in woivler, not in fen 
Of her new lord ? Oi did tlic hol> giound 
Send forth mysterious melody to gieet 
The gracious prestuee of lumiaeulaie feel ? 
Did viewless seraphs lustle all aiound, 
Making sweet music out of an as sweet ? 

Or his own vout awake him with its sound? 

II CoLikiiHa 

SOVEREIGN.— The People and the 

I could have wished to base been boin in 
a eountiy w here the people* and the sovi - 
nign have only one intejest— wlicic all the 
movements of the politiSil machine tend to 
the common good , which can onl} happen 
where llie people and the soveieign aie one 
— Rousslau. 

SOVEREIGN.— The True and Only 

The true and only soveieign is the one 
whom’wclove. — D r Vin^t 

SOVEREIGNTY— Invested in the Good. 

'I'o put the power 

Of sovereign rule into the good man's hand, 
l8 givmg peace and happiness to millions. 

J Thom&or. 

SOWER*— The Hope and Reward of the 

Full of hope, the aower in spnng-tlme 
scatters the gulden seed on all sides of the 
ploughed eailh, and patiently waits for the 
Run and the shower to bnng it forth to a 
plenteous harvest Nor is he disappomted : 
ere long the reaper follows him with the 
siekle, and the snout of “ JIarvest-home ” 
IS the crown of his reward So wisdom, 
during life;, sows golden deeds on every 
hand, and depends upon the Spiiu and 
power of God to bring them to perfection. 
&owly, hut surely tiiey npen; and at 


length are gathered by angel-reapers mto 
the gamers of eternity, all heaven shouting 
** Harvest home ! ” — Dr. Davils. 

SPACE — Defined. 

Space * 

Is but a property of God wherein 

Is laid all matter,— P. J. Baiiey. 

SPARKS —Three 

Thiee spaiks — ^pnde, envy, and aVaricc — 
are tliose which have been kindled in all 
hearts — Danie. 

SPEAK.— When to 

Never speak but when you have some- 
thing to say wherefoit* should’st thou run, 
seeing thou hast no tidings ? — Bi . Bit n pr. 

SPEAKING — Extempore 

A piactised orator will declaim m mea» 
suied and in various pciiud‘> — will weave 
Ins discourse into one texture — form paren- 
thesis within parenthesis— excite the pas- 
sons, oi move to laughtti— take a turn m 
his diseouise fioni an accidental mteiiup- 
lion, making it the topic ot his ihctoiic foi 
five minutes to come, and pursuing m like 
manner the new illustialious to which it 
gives rise- mould Ins dielion with a view 
to attain oi to shun an epigrammatic point, 
or an alhlciation, or a discord j and all this 
with so much assuicd reliance on his own 
powers, and with such perfect cisc to him- 
self, thu he shall even plan the next sen- 
tence while he IS pronouncing offhand the 
one he is engaged with, adapting each tc* 
the other, and shall look forward to the 
topic which IS to follow and fit in the close 
of the one he is handling to be its mtii 
ducer, nor shall any auditor be able to dis- 
cover the least difference* between all this 
and the portion of his speech which he h<is 
got by heait, oi tell the transition from the 
one to the othei — Brouc>iiam. 

SPEAKING.— Loud 

When a Rabbi, little learned, and less 
modest, usurped all tlic discourse at table, 
one, much admiring him, asked his friend 
m private whether he did not take su^ a 
man foi a great scholar , to whom he plamly 
answered For aught I knerw he may 
be, but 1 never *heard leanitng make such a 
noise.” So when a modest man gave 
thanks to God with a low and submissive 
voice, an impudent cntical gallant found 
fault with him that he spake grace no 
louder , but he gave him a bitter leply 
** Make me but a fool, and I shall speak as 
loud as you, but that will mar the grace 
quite.” Thus it is that the son ^ows least 
when it is at the highest ; that deep waters 
run mqst silent: but what a munnur and 
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bubbling, yea, sdmetiznes, what a roaring 
do they make in the shallows! £mp^ 
vessels make the greatest sound, but the 
full ones give a soft answer. Profound 
knowledge says little ; and men, by theii^ 
unseasonable noise, are known to be none 
of the wisest, whereas a man of parts and 
learning says little. — T. AnutMS. 

SPEAKING.— Too Much 
A man that spcakelh too much, and musetli 
but little and lightly, 

Wastelh his mind in words. — T upper. 

S PEC 1 E S~**~Defincd . 

A species is a succession of iiulividuals 
which perpetuates itself. — CliviER. 

SPECTATOR. — ^An Indifferent 

Tt was a remarkable law of Solon, that 
any person who, in the commotions of the 
repuidic, ronAini’d neuter, or an indilfercnt 
spectator of the contending parties, should 
be condemned to perpetual banishment. — 
Addison. 

SPECULATES.— One who 

He is like a bnite on a barren heath 
driven by an evil spirit round and round, 
while fair green pastures stretch everywhere 
beyond. — G oethl. 

SPECULATION.— The Risk of 

Boundless risk must pay for boundless 
gain.— W. Morris. 

SPECULATIONS.— Political 

Political speculations are of so dry and 
austere a nature, that they will not go down 
with the public without frequent seasonings. 
—Addison. 

SPEECH — Deftned. 

Speech is as a pump, by which we raise 
•and pour out the water from the great lake 
of Thought, whither it flows back again, — 
STERtlNG. 

SPEECH.— Fluency of 

The common fluency of speech in many 
men, and most women, is owing to a 
scarcity of matter and a scarcity of words ; 
for whoever is a master of language and has 
a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking 
to hesitate upon the cdioice of both ; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of 
ideas, and one set of words to clothe them 
in ; and these are always ready at ‘the 
mouth : so pe^le come faster out of a 
dmrch when it is almost empty, than when 
A crowd is at the door*— D kan Swift. 


SPEBCH.'^F^dotti of 
Without freedom of thought there can 
be no such thiim as wisdom, and no 
such thing a& public liberty without free* 
dom of speech ; which is the right of 
eveiy^man, as far as by it he does not hurt 
and control the right of another ; and this 
is the only check which it ought to suffer, 
and the only bounds which it ought to know. 
Freedom of speech produce excellent 
writers, and encourages men of fine genius. 
Tacitus tells us that the Roman common- 
wealth bred great and numerous authors, 
but when it was enslaved, its great wits 
were no more. Tyranny had usurped the 

{ dace of equality, which is the soul of 
ibevty, and destroyed public courage. The 
minds of men, terrified by unjust power, 
degenerated into all the vileness and me- 
thods of servitude ; abject sycophancy and 
blind submission became the only means of 
picferment, and indeed of safety ; men durst 
not open iheir mouths but to flatter. Pliny 
the Younger observes that this dread of ty- 
rmmy had such effect, that the Senate, the 
great Roman Senate, became at last stupid 
and dumb. And in one of his epistles, 
speaking of the work.s of his uncle, he 
makes an apology for eight of them, as not 
written with the same wgour which was to 
be found in the rest ; for that these eight 
were written in the reign of Nero, when 
the spirit of writing was cramped by fear. — 
W. Gordon. 

SPEECH. — ^The Invention of 
* 

The most noble and profitable invention 
of all otheis was that of speech, whereby 
men declare their thoughts one to another 
for mutual utility and conversation, without 
which there had been amongst men neither 
rommonwealth nor society, no more than 
amongst lions, bears, and wolves. —Cuvier. 

SPEECH. — The Matter of a 
Sheridan once said of some speech, in his 
acute, sarcastic way, that ** it contained a 
great deal both of what was new and what 
was true : but that unfortunately what was 
new was niit true, and what was true was 
not new.” — Hazlitt. 

SPEECH.— The Mode* of 
’^e ibodes of speech are scarcely more 
variable than the modes of silence. — D r. 
Blair. 

SPEECH.— Sweet, Silvery 

When she spake, 

Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did 
shed ; 

And ’twixt the pearls and lubies softly 
brake 

A silver sound, that heavenly music seem'd 
to make. P. Flitcher. 
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SPEED. -^Moderate 

Moderate speed is a sure help to all 
proceeding ; where those things that are 
prosecuted with violence of endeavour or 
desire, either succeed not, or continue not. 
--J. Hall. 

SPEND.— Little to 

It is pleasant assuredly to have enough 
for supply of actual wants ; hut it is. I 
urge, pleasant to have only so enough that 
many little treats aie ]) 05 sibilitics ; that 
there may he certain extras which come 
rarely enough to he prized. 1 say that you 
miss much enjoyment if you need deny 
youisclf nothing, if it be with you but wish 
jnd have. So my theory is that ** little to 
spend ” is preferable to ** much to spend.” 
-Baynes. 

SPHERES.— The Music of the 

'fhou seest these shining oibs 
That wing their smootli way through the 
fields of ether ; 

And thou didst hear on earth the seas and 
hills 

(Jiving out joyful music; think’st thou, 
then, 

These mighty worlds are voiceless ? 

ArilEKS'lONE. 


Behold these spheres 1 These be hcaven*s 
golden haipa, 

By God strung, struck by angels ; making 
now 

Harmonious w'orlds, now worlds of har- 
mony. P. J. Baili-v. 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There \s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold'st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 

Shakspeare. 

SPIDER.— The Touch of a 
The spidcr*$ touch —how exmiiskely fine ! 
Feds at each thread, and uves oloi^ the 
line. Pope. 

SPINSTER.— The Term- ^ 
Formerly it was a aistom that a young 
woman should never be married until she 
had herself a set of body, table, and 
bed Hnen. From this custom, all unmarried 
women were termed spinsters, a name they 
still retam in all deeds and law proceedings. 
—Dean Swijt, 

araUT.— A Contmted ^ 

This alone makes a man pass ^rou|^ fire 
and not be scorched ; through seas, and not 
SSQ 


be drowned ; through hunger and naked- 
ness, and want noth^. —BP. Taylor. 

SPIRIT— Defined. 

Spirit is a substance in whidi thinking, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, 
flo subsist. — L(jCKL. 

SPIRIT.— A Disdainful 

A disdainful spirit in society has the 
very opjlositc effect that we wi*»h, if it is to 
make ourselves esteemed and loved. — L a 
BruyErk. 

SPIRIT.— High 

High spirit in man is like a sword, which, 
though worn to annoy his enemie'>, yet is 
often tioublcsome in a less degree to his 
fi lends ; he can lurdly wear it so inoffeii- 
sively bdt it is apt to incommode one or 
other of the company ; it is more properly 
a loaded pistol, which accident alone may 
fire and kill one. — SliLNsiONE. 

SPIRIT.— A Party 

A party spirit is that disposition which 
envenoms and coiitiacts so many hearts, 
separates so many families, divides so many 
societies, and undermines real religion : 
parly spiiit not only incapacilaleB for 
sweet communion with God, but by en- 
couraging pride, and many evil passions, 
It ficquently excites to malice and bar- 
banty, and the most bitter persecutions. — 
Saurin. 

SPIRIT.— A Poor 

A poor sjnrit is poorer than a poor purre. 
A very few pounds a }ear would ease a man 
of the scandal of avarice. — Dean Swift. 

• SPIRIT.— A Right 

A right spirit is such a spirit as God 
requires and takes pleasure 4a ; and such a 
spim as becomes the condition of tho«e 
who profess^^to be His followers. Such a 
spirit must be a spirit of faith and trust ; 
a spirit of contrition and humility ; a spirit 
of thankfulness ; a spirit of love ; a spirit of 
patience and submission ; a spirit of zeal ; 
and a spirit of firmness and constancy. 
Such is the spirit produced in aB the 
subjects of divme grace.- Jay. 

SPIRIT.— The Witness of the Holy 

The celebrated PhHip de Morney, prime 
minister to Henry IV. of France, one of 
the CT^test statesmen, and the most ex- 
emplary Christian of his being asked 
a little before his death if he still retained 
the same assured hope of future blisa whkh 
be bad so comfortably enjoyed during his 
illness^ be made this memorable reply 
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^*1 am/* said he, **as confident of it, from 
the incontestable evidence of the Spirit of 
God, os ever I was of any mathematical 
truth from all the demonstrations of Euclid.*’ 
—Arvine. 

SPIRIT.— The Work of the Holy 

Whilst the Spirit’s work is nature, 
it is iijt amimt nature. He displaces no 
faculty ; He disturbs no mental process ; 
He does violence to no part of our rnoml 
framework ; He creates no new Organ of 
thought or feeling. His oihee is to set all 
to rights ” within you ; so that you never 
feel so calm, so true, so real, so perfectly 
natural, so much yourself, as when He has 
taken possession of you in every pait, and 
filled your whole man with His heavenly 
joy. Never do you fed so perfectly free 
— less constrained and less mechanical -in 
every faculty, as when He has “brought 
every thought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” — Dr. Bonar. 

SPIRITS.— Ardent 

There are, indeed, some spirits so ardent, 
that change of employment to them is rest, 
and their only fatigue a cessation from 
activity. — Colton. 

SPIRITS.— Broken 

We read sometimes of broken hearts; 
pretty poetic things, no doubt, and perhaps 
true. Broken spirits, at any rate, there 
are. Oh, yes ! the spirit breaks, but not 
for love. Love is the dream of eai ly youth, 
and the spirit breaks not then. Youth has 
itself Uie elements of so much ha])piness ; 
its eneigy, its hope, its trust, its fond belief 
that everting is beautiful, that every one 
is true, and its warm affection, all give a 
buoyancy, an ever-moving principle of joy ; 
and though the spirit bow, it breaks not 
then. It is in afler-ycars, when stem 
experience has become our teacher, when 
the bright glowing hue of hope has passed 
aivay, and in its place dark shadows fall ; 
when all life’s billows have swept over us, 
and each succeeding wave has left its fur- 
rows on the soul; oh I then it is the 
spirit breaks, and all man’s boasted eneigy 
gives way.— S ALA. 

SPIRITS.— Evil 

There are evil spirits who suddenly fix 
their abode in man’s unf^uarded breast, 
causing us to commit devilish deeds, and 
then hurrying back to their native hell, leave 
behind the stings of remorse in the poisoned 
bosom.— Schiller. 

SPIRITS* — Poor but Generous 

Thank Heaven that the temples of such 
kpiiriU am not made with hands, and that 


they may be even more worthily hung with 
poor patchwork than with purple and fme 
linen 1 — Dickens, 

SPITE— e Little Word. 

Spite is a little word, but it represents an 
sa'ange a jumble of feelings and compound 
of discords as any polysyllable in the 
language. — Dicken s. 

SPORT — Denounced. 

Detested sport, 

That owes its pleasures to another’s pain, — 
That feeds upon the sob.s and dying shrieks 
Of haimless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 

Of silent tears and hcait-disiending sigh« ! 
Vain tears, alas 1 and sif^hs that never find 
A corrc««pondlng tone in jovial souls. 

CowPER. 

SPORTSMAN. — The Disappointment of a 

Tve had bad sport ! My track 
J.rfiy with the wind, which to the siarilish 
game 

Betray’d me still.— J. S. Knowles.- 
SPRING.— An Address to 

Sweetly breathing vernal air, 

Tiiut with kind warmth dost repair 
Winter’s mins, from whose breast 
All the gums and spiee of th’ East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the morn, and clears the sky ; 

Whose dishevel’d tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles drest. 
The halcyon sits, and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring, 

Dwell upon thy rosy wing I 
Thou, If stormy Boreas uirows 
Down whole forests when he blows, 

With a pregnant flowery birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth : 

If he nip the early bud, 

If he blast what ’s fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowers, 

If he shake our hall or bowers, 

If his rude breath threaten us 
'fhou canst stroke great iEolus, 

And from him the jgrace obtain 

To bind him in an iron chain. — T. Cakcw. 

8PR1NG^-The Beauties of 
Stately Spring 1 vdiose robe-folds are 
valJ^, whose breast-bouquet is gardens, 
and whose blush is a vernal evening. — 
Richter. 

SPRING.— The Benefits of 

There ’s perfume upon evetywind, 

Munc in every tree, 

Dews for the moistutvs-lovinc fiowen, > 
Sweete^for the suckiog^W 
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The sick come forth for the healing breeze; 

The ^oung are gathering flowers ; 

And life is a tue of poetry 

That is told in golden hours. 

N. P. Willis. 

SPRING. — The Enjoyment of 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs, that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With sweetest sunshine round me spread 
Of Spring’s unclotided weather ; 

In this sequester’d nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat ! 

And flowers and birds once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 

W. Wordsworth. 

SPRING.— Life in the 

The animal tribes now find a delicious re- 
ast in the sweet and tender herbage, which 
egins to dothe our sheltered valleys with 
its soft verdure ; and among the innumer- 
able sources of enjoyment which this most 
interesting of all the seasons affords, per- 
haps there is none which sheds so sweet a 
pleasure over the benevolent mind, as the 
universal gladness which, as the weallier 
becomes more genial, sensibly pervades 
everything that lives. There is a kind of 
mysterious sympathy which seems to pass 
from tribe to tribe of the animated world, 
and to unite them all in one common hymn 
of gratitude and praise to the bountiful 
Giver of all good. The lowing of the 
cattle as they luxuriate in the green fields ; 
the bleating of the sheep from the heath- 
clad hills, while their new-dropt lambs 
sport around them, exulting in the con- 
sciousness of young existence ; the hum 
of the industrious bees, as th^ fly from 
flower to flower collecting their sweet food; 
and the varied notes of love andpoy, pour- 
ing from bush and brake, all unite in one 
harmonious and spirit-stirring chorus. Nay, 
inanimiate Nature itself seems conscious of 
the general joy, — and as the sun breaks 
forth from the April shower, every blade of 
grass sparkles in nis beams, wood and mead 
smile, and the very silence of the clear 
heavens and swelling earth utters the voice 
of enjoyment. — ^Duncan. 

Among the feathered tribes, the rooks 
•re beginning to obey the first law of 
Nature, and their incessant notes of enjoy- 
ment, mingled with the bustle of preparing 
for the important duties of incubation, 
everywhere attract the attenticn of the 
loveni of Nature. The croaking raven, led 
by a congenial instinct, selects some vener- 
able tree where she may build her nest, 
and the sweet songs of the woodlark and 
chaffinch, miiced with the mellow tones of 
the blackbird and thrush, fiom the neigh- 
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bouring groves, delight the ear ; while the 
wren, the redbreast, and the tkmonse^ and 
the hedge-sparrow, flutter from spray to 
spray, and utter their varied notes m glad- 
ness, 08 the sun sheds his warmer rays on 
wood and field, giving the promise of 
approaching mildness and fertility. Turkey- 
cocks now strut and gobble; partridges 
begin to pair ; the house-pigeon has young; 
fiekl-crickets open their holes, an^ wood- 
owls hoot ; gnats play about, and insects 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stone 
curlew clamours, and frogs croak. — W. 
Howitt. 

The effect upon the economy of vege- 
tables is more or less rapid, according to 
their different structures ; but in no long 
period the increased and increasing heat 
produces a universal development of foliage 
and flowers. The earth opens, as it were, 
her bosom to the Sun; all her veins feel 
the genial influence; and a vital energy 
moves and works m all her blossoms, buds, 
and leaves. What was lately barrenness 
becomes fertility ; from desolation and 
death start up life and varied beauty, as if 
beneath the reviving footsteps of a present 
Deity.— Duncan. 

SPRING.— Voices of the 
There seems a voice in every gale, ' 

A tongue in every opening flower. 

Which tdls, O God 1 the wondrous tale 
Of Thy indulgence, love, and power : 
The birds, that rise on quivering wing, 
Appear to hyqm their Maker’s praise, 
And all the mingling sounds of Spring 
To Thee a geniaral anthem raise. 

Opie. 

SQUIRE.— A Learned 

Within our house there was a Breton squire, 
Wcll-leamed, who fail’d not to fan the fire 
That evermore unholpen burned in me, 
Strange lands and things beyond belief to' 
sec: 

Much lore of many lands this Breton knew; 
And for on« tale I told he told me two ; 
He, counting Asagard a ncw-told thing, 
Yet spoke of gardens ever blooming 
Across the Western sea, whete none grew 
old, 

E’en as the books at Micklegarth had told; 
And said, moreover, that an English knight 
Had had the earthly paradise in sight, 

And heard the songs of tho'>e that dwell 
therein, 

But entered not, being hindered his sin : 
Shortly, so much of this and that he said. 
That in my heart the shaip barb entered, 

I And like real life would empty stoito 
seem. 

And life from day to day on empty dretm. 

W. Morris. 
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STAO.'^The Runftiit i^ful Death of the 
The stag, too, singled the herd, where 
long 

He ranged, the branching monardt of the 
shade, 

Before the tempest drives. At first, in 
speed 

He, sprightly, puts his faith, and, roused 
by fear. 

Gives all hib swift aerial soul to flight ; 
Against the breeze he darts, that way the 
more 

To leave the lessening murderous cry be* 
hind : 

He bursts the thicket b, glances through the 
glades, 

And plunges deep into the wildest wood ; 

If slow, yet sure, aillicsive to the tiack, 
Hot-btcaming, up behind him come again 
The inhuman rout, and from the shady 
depth 

Expel him, circling through his every shift. 
He sweeps the fole^t oft, and sobbing seC'. 
The glades, mihl opening to the golden 
day; 

Where, in kind contest, with his butting 
friends 

He wont to struggle, or his loves enjoy, 

Ofi in the full-descondmg flood he tiies 
I'o lose the scent, an<l lave his burning 
sides : 

Oft seeks the herd; the watchful herd, 
alarm’d. 

With selfish care avoids a brother’s Woe. 
What shall he do? His once so vivid 
nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirits, now no more 
Inspire the course ; but fainting breathless 
toil, 

Sick, seizes on his heart ; he stands at 
bay; 

And puts his last weak refuge in despair. 
The big round tears run down his dappled 
face; 

lie groans in anguish ; while the growling 
pack, 

Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest, 
And mark his beauteous chequerM sides 
with gore. J. Thomson. 

STAR. — The Evening 
O Hesperus I thou bringestal! good things — 
Home to the w^ary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings 

The welcome stall to the o erlabour’d 
steer; 

Whatever of peace about our hearthstone 


STAR.— A Falling 

It is a little Aery meteor which is often 
witnessed on a clear evening. It is merdy 
a small cloud, containing a sort of gaseous 
exhalation in its centre, which, by growing 
continually hot, is spontaneously kindled, 
an^ the fire runs through the cloud till the 
vapour is exhausted ; but being free from 
electric matter, no noise is occ.isioned by 
the ignition. It bums gradually, and has 
the appearance of a sky-rocket in the air.— 
Loaking. 

STAR. — The Morning 

Fairest of stars 1 tlioii crown*sl the smiling 
mom 

With thy bright ciiclet.— MiLFON. 

STARS— Described. 

The poetry of heaven. — B yron. 


These preachers of beauty, which light 
the universe with their admonishing smile. 
—Emerson. 

Those golden candles fix’d in heaven’s air. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

STARS.— The Distances of the 

The only mode we have of conceiving 
intervals of space between the stars at all i** 
by c.ilculatmg the time which it would re- 
quire for light to traverse them. Now light, 
as we know, tiavels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and nmety-two thousand miles per 
second. It would therefore occupj one 
hundred million thousand seconds, or up- 
wards of three years, in such a jpumey, at 
the very lowest estimate. What, then, are 
we to aQow for the distance of those innu- 
merable stars of the smaller magnitudes, 
which the telescope discloses to us? If we 
admit the light of a star of each magnitude 
to be half that of the magnitude next above 
it, it will follow that a star of the fir-tt 
magnitude will requiie to lie removed three 
hundred and sixty-two times its distance to 
appw no larger than one of the sixteeiith. 
It follows, therefore, that among the count- 
less multitude of such stars, visible in tele- 
scopes, there must be many whose light has 
taken at least a thousand years to xeach us ; 
and (hat when we observe their places, and 
note their changes, we are, in feet, leading 
only their history of a thousand years’ date, 
thus wonderfully recorded. — Heeschel. 


*er our household gods protect of 
dear, 

Are gather’d round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bringfst the child, too, to his mothei^S 
breast— Byron. 


STARS— Invoked. 

Shine, ye stars of heaven ! 
Ona^orld of pain ; 

» See old Time destroying^ 

All our hoarded ^lin ; 
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All our sweetest flowers, 

Every stalely sbrine ; 

All our hard-earned glory, 

Every dream divine. 

Shine, ye stars of heaven \ 

On the rolling years ; 

See how Time consoling 
lines the saddest tears, — 

Bids the darkest storm-douds 
Pass in gentle rain, 

While up-spring in glory 
Flowers and dreams again ! 

W. B. Procter. 

STARS.— The Number of the 

Numeious as glittering gems of morning 
dew, 

Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the Ixx^om of old Night on fire. 

Dr. E. Young. 

STARS. — The Soul and the 

The stars are out in heaven ! How the 
soul 

Expands while gazing on their silver light 1 
D« Bates. 

STATE. — The Design of a 
What is a State ! The wise behold in her 
A creature horn of Time, that keeps one eye 
Fixtal on the statutes of Ktcmity, 

To which her judgment* reverently defer : 
Speaking through Law^ dispassionate voice, 
the State 

Endues her conscience with external life 
And being, to preclude or quell the strife 
Of individual will, to elevate 
The grovelling mmd, tlic erring to recall, 
And fortify the Mral sense of all. 

K W. Words woRiH. 

STATE. — ^The Duty and Action of the 
The duty of the State is to piotcct the 
rights and the freedom of eveiy one. Its 
action ought not to be manifested by vio- 
lence, or arbitrary force, but by justice. — 
Aud-ul-Aziz. 

STATE.— The Government of a , 

A State is to be governed with the care 
and constant attention that is required of a 
person managing a horse. I have often 
travelled on horseback over very rough and 
mountainous countries, and never got any 
hurt, always taking care to keep a steady 
rein ; but in the smoothest plains, thinking 
the same precautions useless, and letting 
loose the reins, xny horse has stumbled and 
}mt me in danger. Thus It is with govern- 
ment ; for when it is in the most floarishuig 
condition, the prince ought never to abate 
anything of his asual vigilance.— Ming 
Tsong. 
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STATE.— Thtf^bjeet of a 

The promotion of li^igion and morality 
is not a secondary but a primary object of a 
civihzed State.— Russell. 

STATE.— Religion and the 

The consecration of the State, by a State 
religious establishment, is nooessaiy to ope- 
rate with a wholesome awe Upon free cni- 
zens, because in order to secure their free- 
dom tliey must enjoy some determinate 
portion of power. To them, therefore, a 
religion connected with the State, and with 
their duty towaids it, becomes even more 
necessary than in such societies where the 
people by the terms of their subjection are 
confined to private sentiments, and the 
management of their own family concerns. 
All persons possessing any portion of power 
ought to be strongly and awfully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust, and that 
they arc to account for their conduct in that 
trust to the one great Master, Author, and 
Founder of society.— Burkl. 

STATE.— A Well-Governed 

Where s]>aclc*s giow bright, and idle words 
glow dull; 

’Where jails aie empty, and wlicie bams are 
full ; 

Wheie church-paths are with fiequent feet 
outworn ; 

Law court-) mils weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 
Where doctois fool it, and where fanners 
lide ; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multi- 
plied ; 

Wheic these signs .are, they clearly indicali 
A happy people and well-govcmcd State. 

Confucius. 

STATES. — The Flourishing and 
Declining of 

States thrive or wither as moons wax and 
wane, 

Even as GodWill and Ilis decrees ordain ; 
While honour, virtue, piety bear sway, 
They flourish ; and as these decline, decay. 

COWFER. 

STATES. — Services Rendered by 

The greatest services to humanity have 
been rendered by the smallest States. Ju- 
dea gave leligion to the world; and Judda 
is but a patcli of ground hardly larger than 
an English county. Athens gave arts and 
philosophy to mankind; and Athens, tried 
by its population, would scarcely now be 
ranked as a second-rate town. Papal Rome 
exercises to this day a wider sway than ever 
1 wras wielded by Pagan Rome ; and Papal 
I Rome is but a city of ruins. Geneva, with 
I its twelve thousand souls, its new-bom inde- 
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penda!ice» aod its i»«W4bonf faith, became, 
UQder Calvin, tbe nlatform vdiere an ex- 
periment was tried, and great religious 
problens solved affecting, all mankind. — 
Blaikie. 

STATBSMAN.—The Calling of a 

Of all mere earthly callings a statesman’s 
is the most noble, because it relates most 
immediately to the welfare of God’s noblest 
visible creature.— B p. Trower. 

STATESMAN.— The Pay of a 

It is airious that wc pay a statesman for 
what he says, not for what he does ; and 
judge of him from what he does, not from 
what he says. — C olton. 

STATESMAN.— The Policy and Safety 
of a 

If a statesman will consider the true in- 
terest of his country, and that only in 
national points; if he will engage his 
country in neither alliances nor quarrels 
but where it is really interested ; if he will 
raise no money but what is wanted, nor 
employ any civil or military officers* but 
what are useful, and place in those employ- 
ments men of tly highest integrity and of 
the greatest abilities ; if he will employ some 
few of his hours to advance our trade, and 
some few more to regulate our domestic 

f overnment ; if a minister would do this, 
e will either have no opposition to baflle, 
or he will baffle it by a fair appeal to his 
conduct. Such a minister may, in the lan- 
guage of the law, put himself on his country 
when he pleases, and he shall come off with 
honour and applause. — F ielding. 


STATESMAN.— The Real and the 
Feigned 

The great difference between the real 
statesman and the pretender is, that the 
one sees into the future, while the other 
regards only the present ; the one lives by 
the day, and acts on expediency ; the other 
acts on enduring principles and for immor- 
tality.— BURKE. 


STATUES. — ^A Deaire respecting 

1 would much rather that posterity should 
inquire no statues were erected to me, 
than why they w»v/— C ato. 


STEADINESS— Defined. 

Steadiness is a point of prudence as well 
as of courage.— L'E strange. 


king of machines— was effected step by 
step,— one man transmitting the result of 
his labours, at the time apparenUy useless, 
to his successors, who took it up and carriel 
it forward another stage,— the sentinels of 
the great idea answering each other across 
the heads of many generations.— Smiles. 

STENOGRAPHY.— The History of 

This mode of writing was known to the 
Greeks ; and Plutarch, in his life of Cato, 
informs ns ihai the celebrated speech of 
that patriot relating to Cataline’s con- 
spiracy, was taken in short-hand. Cicero, 
at that time Consul, placed rntdrii, or 
short-hand writers, in different parts of the 
Senate-house to preserve the speech. We 
are also further informed that Titus Ves- 
pasian was remarkable for the rapidity with 
which he wrote short-hand. He not only 
applied it to purposes of business, but of 
diversion ; it was his custom to gel his 
amanuenses together, and entertain himself 
with trying which of them could write the 
fastest.— Loaring. 

STICK.— Love for a 

I remember once seeing an advertisement 
in the papers, with which I was much 
struck ; and which I will take the liberty of 
reading; — ^“Lost, in the Temple Coffee- 
House, and supposed to be taken away by 
mistake, an oaken stick, which has sup- 
ported its master not only over the greatest 
part of Europe, but has been his companion 
in his journeys over the inhospitable deserts 
of Africa ; whoever will restore it to the 
waiter, will confer a very serious obligation 
on the advertiser ; or, if that be any object, 
shall receive a 1 ‘ecompense very much above 
the value of the article restored.” Now, 
here is a man, who bays a sixpenny stick, 
because it is useful ; and, totally forgetting 
the trifling causes which first made his stick 
of any consequence, speaks of it with 
warmth and affection: calls it his com- 
panion ; and would hardly have changeci 
it, perhaps, for the gold stick which is 
carried before the king.— S. Smith. 

STILLNESS.— An Awful 

There is an awful stillness in this place, 

A presence that forbids to break the sp^I, 
Tin the heart pours its agony in tears. 

Dawes. 

STING.— The Pain of a 

V7hat weapon can Ije nearer to nothing 
than the sting of a \/asp? Yet what a 
painful wound hath ii given me ! That 
scarce virible point — how it envenoms, and 
rankles, and swells up the flesh) The 
tenderness of the part adds much to the 
S55 


STEAM-ENGINE.— The Invention of the 

Like other contrivances and discoveries, 
the invention of the steam-engine— the 
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grief. If I be thus vexed with the touch 
of an angry fly, how slmll 1 be able to 
endure the sting of a tormenting conscience ? 
•—Bp. Hall. 

STOICS.— A Description of the 

They are said to be “men without 
hearts,” and “ men without tears ; ” that is, 
an All-wise Creator has fashioned them 
with hearts full of sensil)ility, and eyes that 
are as surely the fountain of tears as they 
are the organs of sight ; but, as if wiser than 
( lod, they try their utmost to reverse the 
divine arrangement by petrifying the former 
and confining the latter, so that they live 
and act as if they had neither hearts nor 
tears ; hence tlie truth of the statements 
ro'jpccting them.— Dit. Davies. 

STOICS. — The Philosophy of the 

They teach that men should be free from 
passion, unmoved by joy or grief, and sub- 
mit witliout complaint to the unavoidable 
necessity by which all things are governed. 
—Dr. WEUiiTER. 

STONES. — Lessons out of 

There are no natural objects out of which 
more can be learned than out of stones. 
They seem to have been created especially 
to reward a patient observer. Nearly all 
other objects in nature can be seen, to some 
extent, without patience, and arc plesttuint 
even in being half seen. Trees, clouds, and 
rivers are enjoyable, even by the careless ; 
but the stone under his foot has for careless- 
ness nothing in it but stumbling : no plea- 
sure is languidly to 1>e had out of it, nor 
food, nor good of any kind ; nothing but 
^holism of the hard heart and the un- 
fatherly gift. And yet, do but give it some 
reverence and watchfulness, and there is 
bread of thought in it, more than in any 
other lowly feature of all the landscape ; for 
a stone, when it is examined, will be found 
a mountain in miniature. Tbe fineness of 
Nature’s work is .so great, that, into a single 
block, a foot or two in diameter, she can 
compress as many changes of form and 
structure, on a small scale, as she needs for 
her mountains on a huge erne ; and, taking 
moes for forests, and grains of crystal for 
mgs, the surface of a stone, in by far the 
]^imdity of instances, is more interesting 
than the surface of on ordinary hill more 
fantastic in form, and incomparably richer 
in cdouT.— R bsxin. 

STORK.— The Approaching 

The day is lonrinf— stlUy black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven’s rack, 
Dispened and wild, ’ewixt earth and sky 
HaiM like a shattered canopy ! 

, m " 


Them ’s not a cloud in that blue plain 
Bui tells of storm to come or past 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast 
There, roll’d in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to l>e the thunder’s dwelling ! 
While some, already burst and riven, 

Seem melling down the veme of heaven ; 

As though the infant storm nad rent 
The mighty womb that gave him birth, 

And having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 

On earth ’twas yet all calm around, 

A pulseless silence, dread, profound. 

More awful than the tempest’s sound ; 

The diver steered for Onnus’ bowers, 

And moored his skiff till calmer hours ; ' 
Tlie sea-birds, with portentous screech. 
Flew fast to land ; — upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paused, with glance 
Turn’d upward to that wild expanse. 

T. Moore. 

STORM. — A Forest 

A cloud thickens the night : 

Hark, how the tempest crashes through the 
forest ! 

The owLs fly out in strange affright, 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 
Are split and shattered ; 

The roots creak, and stretch, ami groan ; 
And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks arc crushed and batter’d 
By the fierce blast’s unconquerable stress. 

Shelley. 

STORM.— The Moorland 

Fierce, frequent, sudden, is the moorland 
storm ; 

And oft, deep-shelter’d in the stream-fed 
vales, 

The swain beholds upon the lessening tor 
The heavens descend in gloom ; till mass 
on mass 

Accumulated, all the mighty womb 
Of vapour bursts tremendous. Loud re- 
sounds 

The torrent r^n ; and down the gutter’d 
slopes 

Kush the resistless waters. Then the leap 
Of headlong cataract is heard, and roar 
Of riveiB struggling o’er their granite beds. 

Carrington. 

STORY.— The Oppoaite of a 

The very opposite of a stoiy which circu- 
lates respecting affairs and persons is often 
the truth.— La BRUviRE. 


STORY-TELLING.— The Knack of 
Stoiv-teUmg is not an act, but what we 
call a ** knack ; ” it doth not so much sub- 
sist upem wit as upon humour ; and I* add 
that it is not perfect without proper g^ftScu- 
lations of the body, wluch natumly attend 
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such merry emotions of the mind. I know 
very well that a certain gravity of counte- 
nance sets some stories off to advantage, 
where the hearer is to be surprised in the 
end ; but this is by no means a general rule ; 
for it is frequently convenient to aid and 
assist by cheerful looks and whlnibical ges- 
ticuUtions. 1 will yet go further and affirm 
that the success of a story very often depends 
upon the make of the body, and the for- 
mation of the features of him who relates 
it.— D ean SwiFr. 

STRENGTH. — The Enjoyment of 

“ As a man is, so is his strength ; ** and 
as bis strength is, so is his joy and pleasure. 
The sun is said to go forth ** as a strong 
man, rejoicing to run his race.’* When a 
man goes in the fulness of his strength 
upon any enterprise, how do his blood and 
spiiits triumph beforehand ! no motion of 
band or foot is without a sensible delight. 
The strength of a man’s spirit is uuspeak- 
ablv more than that of the outward man ; 
its faculties and powers more refined and 
rai.sed ; and hence are rational or intellec- 
tTial exercises and operations much more 
delightful than corporal ones can be. — 
Howe. 

STRENGTH. -The Possession and 
Use of 

Oh ! it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyran- 
rous 

To use it like a giant. Siiaicsfeare. 


STRIPE.- Bigoted to 
Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, and sink at 
last, 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils 
past. 

Melt to calm twilightf they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a dame unfed, which runs to 
waste 

With its own flickering, or a sword laid 

^y» 

Which eats into itself and rusts ingloriousl)^ 

Byron. 

STRIPE.— The Worthiest in 
Aristippus and .^schines having differed, 
Aristippus came to his opponent and 
said ^*iEschines, shall we be friends?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “with all my heart.” 
^'But remember,” said Aristippus, “that I 
being older than yon, do make the first 
motmn.” “ Ves,” replied ASschines, “ and 
therefore I conclude that you are the wor- 
thiest man ; for I be^ian the strife, and you 
began the peace. ”^A&viNa, 


STUBBORNllESS.— The Evil of 

Stubbornness is as nmch opposed to hap« 
pincss and prosperity as it is to intellectual 
advancement — Dr. Day i es. 

« 

STUDENT.— A 


A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days. 

To whom all tongues and lands were 
known, 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude : 

Books were his passion and delight, 

And in his upper room at home 
Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 

In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 

Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome : 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance. 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance. 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 

And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 

1..0NGFRLL0W. 


STUDENTS.— Aged 

Cato, at sixty years of age, thou'^ht 
proper to learn Greek; and Plutarch, almost 
as late in life, Latin. 

Henry Suelman, having neglecterl the 
sciences in his youth, cultivated them at 
fifty years and produced good fruit. 

Fairfax, after having been general of the 
PaiUamentary forces, retired to Oxfonl to 
take Ills degrees in law. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, 
almost at sixty, returned to his Latin and 
law studies. 

Tellier, the chancellor of France, learnt 
logic merely for an amusement, to dispute 
with his grandchildren. 

Though the above instances are some- 
what singular, yet young persons should 
beware of procrastination, and not lose the 
present moment in expectation of improv- 
ing the future. Very few are capable of 
making any proficiency under the decrepi- 
tude of old age, and when they have been 
long accustomed to negligent habits. Great 
defects and indigested erudition have oft- 
en characterised the or ** late 

learned.”— Buck. 


STUDENTS.— Diligent 

Queen Elisabeth, unto the very last ymr 
of her Ufe, accustomed kerself to appoint 
aet hours for reading, scarce any young 
student in a university more dally or more 
duly. 

SS7 
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Alfred, notwithfitaoding tlfe multiplicity 
mid tugency of his af&irs, employed him- 
self ia the pursuits of knowledge, He 
nSmlly divided his time into three equal 
portions : one was employed in sleep tmd 
the refection of his body byVlict and exer- 
cise ; another in the dispatch of business ; a 
^ third in study and devotion. And mat he 
' might more exactly measure the hours, lie 
m&e use of burning tapers of equal length 
which he fixed in lanterns, an expedient * 
suited to that rude age when the geometry 
of dialling, and the mechanism of clocks 
and watches, were entirely unknown ; and 
by such a regular distribution of time, 
though he^ten laboured under great bddily 
infirmities, this martial hero, who fought m 
person fifly-six battles by sea and land, was 
able, durm a life of no extraordinary 
length, acquire more knowledge, tnd 
even t(^ compose more lH)<|ks, than 
studious men, though blest with the greatest 
leisure and application, have ifr move fortU* 
naie ages made the object of their unin- 
terrupted industry. ^ 

* Brutus, when a soldier under Pomiiey in 
the civil wars, employed all J^is leisure in 
study ; and the very day Wore the liattle of 
Pharsahft, though it waa in the middle of 
summq; and the camp under many privs^ 

, tkins, spent all his time t]|l the evening in 
writing an epitome ot Polybius.— B. 

TAGU. « * ^ 

♦ . - , # 
STUDY,— Hclpa to 

The celebrated Haydn was in company 
with some distinguished penions. The con- 
versatipn turned oif the best means ^f re** 
storing their mental energies, when ex- 
hausted witli long ana difficult studies. One 
Sfud, 4ie had recourse in such a cose to a 
bottle of wine— another that he went into 
company. Haydn being asked what he 
would db, or did do, ^id that he retired' tdf 
his closet and enga^a in prayer — that no- 
thing exerted on gis mind a more happy 
and efficacious iniluen^ tnaa prayer. I layan 
was no enthusiast. — arvinr. 

V 1 

STUDY— Overshot. " \ 

Situdy evermoreds overshot t* 
While it doth study to have what it woulda 
It doth forget to do the thing it should : 
And when it hnth the thing it hunteth mo^ 
*Tis won, as toivns with fire ; so won, sp 
lost SHAKSPRfRE.' 

STUDY.— The Pleasuree of ^ 

The pleasured df sdidy are classed by 
Bnrton among those cxmcises or reaeations 
(if the mind which pA^within doors. Look- 
ing about tbb '* world of books, he exclaims 
—‘*1 could even live and die with sudi 
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meditations, and take more delight end 
true content of mind in them dum in all 
thy wealth and spoil f Them b a sweet- 
ness, which, as Cube’s cup, <bewitcheih a 
student : Im cahnot leave oQ ^ weQ may 
witness those mafry laborious hours, days, 
and nights, spent In their voluminous trea- 
tises.. So sweet is the delight of stu^. 
The last day is pfifiru disdpuTus, Hemsius ^ 
Waa mewed up in the libnir/of Le>dcn all 
^ year long, and that which, to my think- 
11 ^, should have bred a loathing, caused in 
^ him a greater liking. * 1 no sooner,’ saith 
he, ‘come into the library, but I bolt 
the door lo me, excluding Lust, Ambition, 
Avarice, and all such vices, whose nui^e is 
Idleness, the mother of Ignorance and Me- 
lancholy. In the very kip of eteinity, 
amongst so many divine souls, 1 take my 
seat^wnth so lofty a spirit and sweet con- 
tent, that T pity all our great ones and rich 
men, that know not this happiness. * ” Such 
IS the incense of a votary who scatters it on 
the altai lesv for*4hc ceremony than from 
the devotion. - tL Disraeli. ' 

stupidity. — B deOuragement Given to 

Jlweiy encouragement given tf> stupidity, 
wheu teaown to be such, is a negative insult 
upon genius.— OoLDSMi t ii. 

STYLE. — Definitions of 
The style is the man — BrPFON. 

Proper wordSj,in proper places.— VoL- 

TAilyt. 

STYLE.— The Difii^iilty of 

4 Nothing i» so difficult as the appaiei t 
ease of a clear and flowing style ; Iho'-e 
graces,^ which fiom lliis pfesumed facility 
encourage all ko , attempt an imitation of 
them, arc iisuallY the most inimiiable.— 
Colton. 

STYLE.— A Natural 

When iw>Bee a natural style, we are 
vjuite astonished and delighted ; for we ex- 
acted to see an author, and we find a man. 

. -»Paccal. 

SUBJECT.- The Choice of a 

CboAef-'yOu that write, a subject of a kind 
That suits the strength and stature of yuur 
mind ; 

And ponder long, and scrutinize with care, 
What they refuse, and what thy nerve can 
bear : 

He that Bele(^s with this prime tule in view. 
Will write with freedom and with clearness 
too, 

In words that shall with eloquence express, 
Hss thoughts in ea^ flow and lucid dress. 

^ Horace. 
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Obedid»tif of m ^ > 

The ttabject must obey his prince, because ' 
God conmiauds ity and human laws require 
it'-'DBAN Swift. / 

SUBMYSSION—Btdolaed. 

Submit tlwfate to HeaTen^’s indulgent care, 
Though all seems loat, 'tis impious to de- 
Spain 

The trabks of Providence like rivers wibd^ * 
And though immerged in earth ftom humim 
eyes, ’ ♦ 

Again break forth, and mor^ conspicuous 
rise. Dr. £. Young. 

SUBMlSSjoN.—- Humble 

The usual way that men adopt to appease 
the wrath qf those wimm thdy have offended, 
when they arc at their mercy, is hqmble 
submission ; whereas a bold front, a firm 
and resolute bearing — ^means the very op- 
po'fite— have been at times equally success- 
ful.— MontaIgnis. * 

8UBOI^INATfON.7->}%e,Pl«eBure of 

I am a friend to subordination, os moi»t 
conducive to the happiness w society. 
There is a reciprocal plcaspire in governing 
and being governed* — ^Dr. Jounson. 

SUBSTANCES.— Waste 

Modern ingenuity has been exercised ujwn 
waste substances, producing marvellous 
results.^ Woollen rags ale tom by Itjachi- 
neiy, alid then spun into cloth, bauo, and 
table covers. Cloth mgs are also torn by 
machinery, and then made up into Talmas^ 
Raglans, and fashionable pdetots. These 
rag materials udd to the annual jpitock of 
wool an amoimt e(juaj^ t«r four hundred 
thousand sheep. Some rags arfc not good 
enough for this “ shodilf,” but setve a use- 
ful purpose in Kent by active as manure for 
the hops. The water used for washing the 
woollen, at one time so destructive to the 
hbh in the rivers, is now made^to produce 
stearine—the basis of composite candles^ 
as well as cake manure, which sells ""at 
forty shillings pej ton. Thos Frerich buy 
up our written parchments, and returnthem 
to us in the shape of kid gloves. Fish icalcs 
are mauuf.ictured into brooches gnd brace- 
lets ; and the dried intestines of sheep are 
manufactured into strings for musical in- 
struments. Formerly the Corporation of 
Antwerp paid one thousand pounds a year 
to get rid oi^ the refuse of their city ; now 
they receive forty thousand a year from con- 
tractors, who convert the refuse into guano. 
The old clothes of London alone are ex- 
ported to the extent of two million pounds 
annually. Straw and flax are now made 


into beautiful paper. Waste paper and 
waste paper cuttings are manufactim over 
agaih. The sweepings of cotton and flax 
mills, the outside wrappers of cotton balks, 
flekl weeds, thistles, and grass, the stalks of 
reeds and cabts, sawdust and pine shavings, 
mossed furze, old sacks, worn-out ropes, 
are ailvconvert^ into paper. The waste, 
liquors of soajp and stearine candle-works 
are converted mto glycerine. The charred 
busks of the grape and residue of the wine- 
press are usra for making blacks, or the 
choice ink used in copper-plate printing. 
Bread, raspings from overbaked loaves are 
usedtfor covering hams : the crusts are col- 
lected in Paris, and sold os foodfor poultry. 
Rptten potatoes and damaged grain are 
converted intfl stardi. Man^ogany dust is 
employed for smoking fish; bqx dust for 
cleaning jewellery. Sandal-wood duftt is used 
to fill scent sad^ts. Soot is sold for sixpence 
a bushel for manure. The seditneht of 
wine-casks fs converted into cream of tartar. 
Horse-shoe nails ate manufactured into the 
best gun barrels. Thus nothing is iost.— 
J. Johnson. 

SUCCESS — in Afitieipation and 

RealUatlo»k ' 

Success is full of promise till men get iti) ^ 
; and then it is a last year’s ne^ from which 
tha bird has<flo^.— II. W. Bkecker. 

SUCCESS.— Conditions of ^ 

The recognition of a ihflerminate pur- 
pose in life, and a sturdy adhesion to it 
^hrotjgh all disadvantages, ore indisp^able 
conditions of success.— P unshon. 

k 

SUCCESS. — Determined to^Deeenre ** 

'^fis not in mortals to command success 
iBut we’ll do more, Seroproniu% ,wc’ll 
deserve it. ADDTkoN. 

SUCCESS— at Pi£t.^ 

^cc^ at first?dot1i many time|t undo 
men at Hit— V enning. 

si9^CS88.— ' Bhdden^ 

More men are,prepared for sudden death 
* ^ than for sudden success. — G j<Oilpillan. 

a 

SUCQBSS.— The Uncertainty of 

^^pccess, the mark no morts/wit, 

Or surest hand can always hit ; 

For whatso’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, imr steer’d by Fhte, . 
Which in succesii ofrdUmherits, 

For spurious cdoses, noblest merits. 

S. Butlbr. 

^ S59 
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SUFFER.--A11 must 

Who breathcsi must sufft^r; and who 
thinks, must mourn ; 

And he alone is bless’d who ne’er was bom. 
^ Prior. 

SUFFERlNQ.-^The Benefit of 

I have learned more of God, and of my- 
self, by one week’s suffeiing tlian by all the 
piospcrity of a long lifelime.— Bp. Hali.. 

SUFFERING. — ^Ways of Eacapinf from 

There arc two ways of escaping from 
sufTeiing: the one by rising above the 
causes of conflict, the other by sinking 
below them; fortheie is quiet in the soul 
whenever all its faculties are harmonized 
about any centre. The one is the religious 
method ; the other is the vulgar w orldly 
method. The one is called Christian eleva- 
tion; the other stoicism. — H.W. BtLCTIPR. 

SU FFRAQE.—Female 
The demand for female suflr.xge is an 
attempt to make trumpets out of flutes, and 
sun flowers out of violets.- -B ushm ll. 

SUICIDE— 'an Argument for Immortality. 

Suicide itself, that fearful abuse of the 
dominion of the soul ovci the body, is a 
strong pioof of the distinction ot their 
ilestinies. Can the power that kills be the 
same that is killed? Must it not ticces- 
saiily be something superior and surviving? 
The act of the soul, which in that fatal 
instant is in one sense so gicat an act of 
power, can it at the same time be the act 
of its own annihilation? The will kills 
the body; but who kills the will? — 
Nicoias. 

SUICIDE.— The Delusion of the 

Tired of earthly sccnc.s, he rushes un- 
bidden into eternity to escape them ; but 
instead of escaping them, he where 
every one of these mortal evifi, yea, and 
multiplied too, a thousand -fold, shall start 
up in his path with a distinctness Of which 
he had no conception. And henceforth he 
can never And, as in this world, evq| a 
partial dcliveiance from their teimle 
vividness. It is os if to avoid th^ moon- 
light, because too bright, a man should 
plunge into the sun. — Prof. Hitchcock, 

SUICIDE— Prevented. 

‘*I was wcaiy of life,” said a Pied- 
montese nobleman to me ; and after a 
day such as few have known and none 
would wish to temember, was hdn^ng 
along the street to the river, when X &t a 
sudden check. I turned and amth 
560 


boy, who had caught the skirt of my cloak 
in his anxiety to solicit my notice; His 
look and manner were irresistible. Not 
less so was the lesson he hod learnt. 
*'rhere are six of us,’ he said, *and we 
arc dying for want of food.' Why should 1 
not, saia I to myself, relieve this wretched 
family ? I have the means, and it will ikH 
detain me many minutes. But what if it 
does? The scene of misery he conducted 
me to I cannot describe. I threw them 
my purse, and their burst of gratitude over- 
came me. It filled my eyes ; it went as a 
cordial to my heart. I will call again to- 
morrow, I cried. Foot that I was, to think 
of leaving a world where such pleasure was 
to be had, and so cheaply ! ” — S. Roglrs. 

SUITOR.— The Miseries of a 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried. 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide : 
lo lose good days, that might be better 
spent ; 

To uaste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed lo-dav, to be pul back to-moirow • 
To iced on hoiie, to pine with Tear and 
sorrow ; 

To fret ihy soul with crosses and with 
i ares ; 

To eat thy heait through comfortless de- 
spairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run ; 
To spend, to gi\e, to want, to be undone ! 

Sprnsrr. 

SUMMER.— The Advent of 

The Summer ! the Summer ! the exquisite 
time 

Of the red rose’s blush, and the nightin- 
gale's chime ; 

The chant of the lark, and the boom of the 
bee, — 

The season of brightness, and beauty, and 
glee! 

It is here — it is here ! it is lighting again, 
With sun-braided smiles, the deep heart of 
the glen ; 

It is touting the mountain and tinging the 
hill, 

And dimpling the face of^the low-laughing 
rill ; 

It is flooding the forest-trees richly with 
bloom, 

And flinging gold showers in the lap of the 
broom 1 

I have heard the lark warble his hymn in 
the sky, 

I have seen the dew-tear in the meek (busy’s 
♦ eye; 

1 have scented the breath of the flesh 
» open’d flowers, 

X have pluck’d a rich garland flom bright 
halvthom bowers ; 
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My footsteps liave been where the violet 
sleeps, < 

And where arches of eglantine hang from 
the stems ; 

I have startled the linnet from thickets of 
shade, 

And roused the fleet stag as he bask’d in 
the glade ; 

And my spirit is blithe — as a rivulet clear. 
For the Summer, the golden crown’d 
Summer, is here !— Houseman. 

SUMMER.— A Blight in 

The sky is overcast, and yet there are no 
clouds ; nothing but a dry and stifling ob- 
scuration, as if the mouth of some pestilent 
volcano had opened, or as if sulphur 
mingled wUh the sunbeams. ** The 
beasts groan ; the cattle are oppressed.’’ 
I^'rom tlie trees tlie embryO‘fruils and the 
remaining blossoms fall in an unnoticed 
shower, and the foliage curls and crumples. 
And whilst creation looks disconsolate, in 
the hedge-rov s the heavy motlis begin to 
flutter, and ominous owlets cry from the 
ruin.— Dr; J. Hamilton. 

SUMMER.— Cattle in 

Around th’ adjoining brook, that purls 
along 

Tlie vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool, 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
Gently diffused into a limpid plain, 

A various group the herds and flocks com- 
pose. 

Rural confusion t on the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle 
droops 

The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposed he shakes; and from 
his sides 

The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 
Returning still. Amid his subjects safe, 
Slumbers the monarch swain ; his careless 
arm 

Thrown round his head, on downy moss 
sustain’d ; • 

Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands 

aU’d; 

There, list’ning ev’ty noise, his watchful 

Light his slumbers, if 'perchance a 

Of aa^ Mdflies fasten cm the herd : 

That staiWng scatters from the s^low 
brook, 

In search of lavish stream. Tossing the 
fbam» 

They Scorn the teperis voice, and scour 
the plain. 


Through all the bright severity of noon ; 
While, from tlieir labouring breasts, a 
hollow moan 

Proceeding, runs low-bellowing round the 
hills.— J. Thomson. 


SUMMER. — The Noontide Heat of 


*Ti? raging noon ; and, vertical, the sun 
liarts on the head direct his forceful rays : 
O’er heaven and eaith, far as the ranging 
eye 

Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns ; and 
all 

From pole to pole is undistinguish’d bla/e. 
In vain the sight, dejected, to the ground 
Sloops fur relief; thence hot ascending 
steams 

And keen reflection pain. Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch’d, the cleaving fields 
And slippeiy lawn an arid hue disclose, 
Blast fancy^s bloom, and wither even the 
soul. 

Echo no more returns the cheetful sound 
Of sharpening scythe ; the mower sinking, 
heaps 

O’er him the humid hay, with flowers per- 
fumed ; 

And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead. Distressful na- 
ture pants : 

The very streams look languid from afar ; 
Or, through th’ unsheltered glade, impa* 
tient, seem 

To hurl into the covert of the grove. 
All-conqucring heat, oh, intenmt thy 
wrath, 

And on my throbbing temples potent thus 
Beam not so fierce ! incessant still you flow, 
And still another fervent flood succeeds, 
Pour’d on the head profuse. In vain 1 sigh. 
And restless turn, and look around for 
night ; 

Night is far off, and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy be who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest-crown’d, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines ; 
Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine- wrought. 
And fresh bedew'd with ever sixiuting 
streams. 

Sits coolly calm, while all the world with* 
eht. 

Unsatisfied and sick, tosses in noon ! 
Emblem instnictive of the virtuous man* 
Who keeps his. temper’d mind serene and 
pure. 

And every pasrion aptly hannonized, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed. 

J. Thomson. 

$UN.— An Belize of the 


AU nature empathises with, and en- 
hamceS^ur feelings of awe and mysterious 
when such an event transpires, 
seas, and sky mame a lurid. 
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tumatnnd hue. An' unearthly silence is felt 
at the moment of totality. Every living 
thing catches the influence, and cowers un- 
der tnegieat blank in the heavens. Beasts 
of burden lie down with their loads on the 
road, and refuse to move on. Swallows, in 
their bewilderment, dash against the walls 
of houses, and fall down dead. The dog 
drops its bone from its mouth, and does not 
venture to seize it amin till the light re- 
turns. Qiickens seek the shelter of the 
parent-wing ; and even ants halt in their 
tracks with their burdens, and remain im- 
movable till the shadow is past.— L ritch. 

SUff.*^The Impartiality of the 

The self-same sun that shines upon the 
court, 

Hides not Jiis visage from the cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shaksfeark. 

8UN.**A X^eaeon from the 

Ay, strive with him. lie never lies a-bed 
When it is time to rise. He ever is 
The constaiit’st workman, that goes through 
his task, 

And shows us how to work by setting to’t 
With smiling face ; for labour’s light as ease 
To him that toils with cheerfulness. Be 
Ukc 

The suiL J. S. Knowlfs. 

8UN.— The Rising of the 

At last, the golden Oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven 'gan to open fair ; 
And Pbi^ebus, fresh as bridegroom to his 
mate, 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy 
hair, 

And hurl’d his glist’ring beams through 
gloopiy air. Spenser. 


The rising of the sun has the same effect 
on me as it is said to have had on the cele- 
brated statue of Memnon ; and I never 
observe that glorious luminary breaking out 
niMin me thae I do not And sayself harmo- 
nized for the whole day; — F itz-Osbqrns. 

8UN.— SaM*a Addtwi to the 

^ 0 thou that, wifli surpateing glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion, like the 

Of t^^new world at whose sight all the 
stars 

Hide their diminish’d heads ; to thee I 
call. Miltor. 

8UN.-^The Setting of the 
The weaiy sun hath made i^|m3den set, 
And, by the bright track of % flery car, 
Oivea token of a good^ diy to-morrow, 
Shakspbare. 
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SUM.— A Volopenaiy and tb^ 

1 knew a voluptuary who, for a long 
course of years, Iim neither seen ditto tbe 
rising or the setting of the sun ; for in the 
evening, when it set, his eyes were already 
closed with wine, and in the morning, when 
it rose, he had not slept out his deep.— 
Seneca. 

SUNBEAM.— The Purity of a 

A sunbeam passes through pollution un- 
polluted. —Eu sebius. 

SUNDAY. — The Bleetednesa of tbe 

O day most calm, most bright I 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ; 

The endorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood ; 

The couch of time; care’s balm and bay; 
The week were daik but for thy light ; — 

Thy torch doth show the way. 

G. Herbert. 

Oh, what a blcssbg is Sunday, interposed 
between the waves of worldly business like 
the divine path of the Israelites through 
Jordan 1 There is nothmg in which 1 would 
a<lvise you to be more stnctly conscientious 
than m keeping the Sabbath-day holy. 1 
can truly declare that to me the Sabbath 
has been invaluable. — W. Wilberforce. 

SUNDAY.— The Observance of 

If the Sunday had not been observed as 
a day of rest during the last three centuries, 
I have not the slightest doubt that we 
should have been at this moment a poorer 
people and less civilized. — M acaulay. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.- The Origin of 

The utility of an establishment of this 
sort was first suggested by a group of little 
miserable wretches, whom 1 obs^ed one 
day in the street, where many people em- 
ployed in the pin manufectory reside. 1 
was expressing my concern to one, at their 
forlorn and neglected state, ^d was told 
that if I were to pass throup that street 
upon Sundays, it would shock me, indeed, 
to see the crowds of children who were 
spending that sacred day in noise and Hot, 
to the extreme annoyance of all decent 
people. I immediately determined to Make 
some effort to remedy the evil Having 
found four persons who had been accus* 
tomed to ipstruct children in reading, I en- 
gaged to pay the sum required for reaving 
and instructing such children as I should 
send to them eyeiy Sunday. The diildren 
wera Jtp <pome soon ato ten in tbe morn- 
ing, and stay till twdtve ; thqy were then to 
go home and return at one; and ajflter read- 
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tag « lesscm dxfy were t» be condacted to 
chatch. After church they were to be cm* 
ployed iu reading the catechism till after 
five, and then to be dismissed, with an in- 
junction to go home without making a 
noise, and by no means to play in the 
street. This was the general outline of the 
legulations. — Raikes. 

SUN-DIAL.— A Churchyard 

So passes silent o’er the dead, thy shade, 
Brief time ! and hour by hour, and day 
by day, 

The pleasing pictures of the present fade, 
And like a summer vapour steal away. 

And have not they, who here forgotten lie 
(Say, hoary cliionicler of ages past), 
Once mark'd thy shadow with delighted 
eye. 

Nor thought it fled,^hnw certain and 
how fast ? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil 
kept, 

Noting each hour, o’er muuld'ring stones 
beneath ; 

The pastor and his flock alike have slept. 
And 'Must to dust” proclaimed the 
stride of Death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 
Careless alike ; the hour still seems to 
smile, 

As hope, and youth, and life, were m 
our power ; 

So snuling and so peiishing the while. 

1 heard the village liells, with gladsome 
sound 

(When to these scenes a stranger I drew 
near), 

Proclaim the tidings tu the village round^ 
While mem’ry wept upon the good miUt’s 
bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same 
bells 

Ring merrily, when my brief days are 
gone ; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow 
tells, 

And strangers gate upon my humble 
atone ! 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content, 
The hour that mrs us to the silent s(^ ; 
Qlfuneless improve the time that Heaven 
has lent. 

And leave the issue to Tb)r wiB, O God ! 

^ C, Bbwucs. 

8UMFLOWBR.— The Dem^d oiJkht 
The prond giant of 4he garden race. 

Who, madly rushing \p me sun’s embrace, 
O'ertops her ieAow**Wlth aspxqngAitDf 
Demands his 'bedded love^ and^ bears his 
name. ' CHUHcailx. 


8UNR18B.— A aiorioua 

See 1 the flushed horizon flames intense 
With vivid red, in rich profusion streamed 
O'er heaven’s pore arch. At once the 
clouds assume 

Their gayest liveries ; these with silvery 
beams 

Fringed lovely ; splendid those in liquid 

And sp^ their sovereign’s state. He 
comes, behold 1 

Fountain of light and colour, warmth and 
I life ! 

The King of Glory. Round hU head 
divine. 

Diffusive showers of radiance circling flow ; 
As o’er the Indian wave, uprising faur, 

He looks abroad on Nature, and invests. 
Where’er his universal eye surveys, 

Her ample bosom, earth, air, sea, and sky, 
In one bnght robe, with heavenly tinctures 
gay. Mau.ET. 

SUM8BT.— A Glorious 

What a sunset I how golden ! how beau- 
tiful ! The sun just disappearing, and the 
narrow liny clouds, which a few minutes 
ago lay like soft vapoury streaks along the 
horizon, lighted up with a golden splendour 
that the eye can scarcely endure, and those 
still softer clouds which floated above them 
wreathing and curling into a thousand faq- 
I tastic forms as thin and chongehil as sum* 
mer’s smoke, now defined and deepened 
into grandeur, and edged with ineflSfdne, in* 
sufferable light I Another miinite» and the 
brilliant orb totally disappears, and the 
sky above grows every moment more varied 
and more beautiful as the dqzzling golden 
lines are mixed with glowing red and gor- 
geous purple, dappled wiui small wk 
specks, and mingM with such a blue as 
the egg of the hedge-sparrow. To look up^ 
at that glonous sky, and then to see that, 
magnificent picture reflected in the desr 
and lovely water. Is a pleasure never to be 
described and never to fnrgotteii. My 
heart swells and my eyes fill as [ write it, 
and think of the immeasurable maiesty of 
Nature, and the ^unspeakable goodness of 
God, who has spikad an enjoymm sopure,^ 
so peaceful, and so intense, Wore the 
meanest and lowliest of His creatures. — 
Mitforp. h 

SUPBRFLUITitS.— The Qtviag Way of 

Our superfluities fliquld give way to our 
brother’s conveniences, ana our conveni- 
enoeSjto out brother’s necessities; yea, cm 
our necessities should give way to their 
extremity for the supplying of them.-r’ 
VefFino. k 

seif 
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8UP£RPLUIT1£8.-^A 8Uvc for 

What man m his right senses, that has 
wherewilhai to live free, would make him 
self a slave for superfluitieo ? What does 
that man want who has enough ? Or v hat 
IS he the better for abundance that can 
nei cr be satishtd ?--I h si k angf 

SUPERIORITY ^The Pride of 

The pnde of superiority onlv calls to its 
aid the h ilied of crjuality, and the contempt 
of inrcllOlLlY — 1 ACURDATRI 

SUPERIORITY — Prudence in Concealllig 

To excel others is a proof of tilent , but 
to know wlun to conceal that supciicrity i& 
a gi eater pi oof of prudence C oi ton 

SUPERSTITION —The Errors of 

The greatest and wisest men have not 
been prof 1 agimst the eiiois and supCrsti 
lions conceits of the age in \ihich they 
lived Augustus Cesir thought the skin 
of a s^a calf to bt a pn serv\tive ag'*insi 
bf'htning, and expccUd some grievous cili 
mity to befal liim ui llu eouisc of tht day, 
il at rising he happenel to pil the kft 
shoe tt]xon the right foot , but \>e aic n t 
to say he was a fool, I he vety leained 
Bishop I ay lor, on a eeitain topic asseiis 
whit u IS rithei suitid to the n Jtions cur 
lent 111 his time thin what was ohibso 
phicallv tine, but it dpes not follow that 
rh^ Ifoh IntHi, ani Dyinz^ in which tins 

? issage occurs, is therefore a foolish book 
le would indeed be a foiltsli man, who 
would catch at sucli a passage, and make u 
a leabin for rejecting all the exedlenl in 
struetion and counsel contained in that 
golden ti eatise — Bi I Iorn l 

SUPERSTITION— Natural 

Superstition is natural to men, and takes 
refuge, when we imagine that we have 
rooted it out, in the strangest nooks and 
corners, fiom which it isbues at once, 
when It thinks itbclf in any way secure — 
OOErH» 

SUPERSTITION— Practically 
* Exemplified 

I heard of a man in Cleveland (York* 
shire) bemg buried two years ago with a 
candle, a penny, and a bottle of wine m hts 
€o6Sin candle to hght him along the 
road, the penny to pay the fenv, and the 
bottle of wme to nourish him as he went to 
the New JeniBalem 1 was told this, and 
the explanation was given to me some 
rustics who professed to have attended the 
Aineral Tw looks to me as though the 
shipping into the other land were not re- 


garded merely as a figure of speech, but as 
reality — Baring-Gouid 

SUPPER —The Lord’s 

As the sun shmes brightest at noon, so 
does divine love shed Us mobt glorious 
beams m this marvellous repast Here the 
Son of God has opened wid Hu heart, 
like a 10 e in full bloom Hcie He pre 
sents, not His garments oi plctuies, not 
sihcr or gold, not ciown oi setptre, but 
JItmulf with His whole merits, ompltle 
nghteounness, heiveu, and perfeeL bliSs — 
SCI IVLR 

SUPPER — the Meal oi the Ancients 

It IS well known that the principal meal 
of the ancients was the supper and it his 
been matter of sui prise that the), whose 
wisdom w as so generally conspicuous in the 
several in titution' of common life, shouli 
adopt i piacticc which is now universally 
esteemed injunous to health Ihe fact 
was, they wcie unwilling to clog their in 
tellccts by satisfying the eiavmgs of hunger 
in the day time— ‘the season of business and 
deliberation, and chose rather to m bilge 
themselves in the h )ur of iialuial festiMty 
when no rait remained but to letire from 
the banquet to the pillow Dr Knox 

SUPREMACY —The Love of 

Cxsar, passing a certain village id the 
Alps, and peretiiing m that little forum 
the agitation icspectmg the election of a 
chuf lingeied a moment to ga'^e on tie 
spectub His captains around him weie 
astonished ‘ Is il possible,” thfy asked, 

‘ that in this place, too, there should le 
disputes for supremacy? And Cxsai 
great as he was replied -‘*1 would rather 
be first m this little village than second in 
Rome ’ - LacordairI' 

SURETY — The Danger of being a 

He who IS surety is never sure Take 
advice, andviever be security for more than 
you are quite willing to lose Remembei 
the words of the wise man — ‘*He that is 
suiety fur a stranger shall smart for it , and 
he that hateth suretyship is sure Spur- 
GFON 

SURGEON —The XNinctions of a 

The functions of a simple, earnest, and 
skilful surgeon, living m a small town or 
village, and circulating m a radius of ten 
miles, are, and might always be matie, 
supenor m real, uiRent, and fitting relief, 
to the Lady Bountifiil — S T ColsridCiE. 

SURGEON,— Tfeatrotnt by a 

M, Boudon, an emment surgeon^ was 
^ one day sent for by the CaidmaL Dn Bda, 
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SWALtOW. 


Prime-Minister of France, to perform a 
very serious operation upon him. The 
cardinal, on seeing him enter the room, 
said to him— “You must not expect to 
treat me in the same rough manner as you 
treat your poor miserable wretches at your 
hospital of the Hotel Dieu,” “My lord,” 
repUcsd M. Boudon with great dignity, 
“ every one of those miserable wretches, as 
your eminence is pleased to call them, is a 
prime-minister in my eyes.” — A rvike. 

SURMISE.— The Injurious Effects of 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice 
blows on fair reputations ; — the corroding 
dew that destroys the choice blossom. 
Surmise is primarily the squint of suspi- 
cion, and suspicion is established before it 
is confirmed.— Zimmerman. 

SURNAMES.— The Origin of 

Surnames oiiginally dcsignatcfl occupa- 
tion, estate, place of residence, or some 
particular thing or event that related to the 
}>crson ; thus— Robert Smith, or \\\t smith ; 
William Turner^ or the turner, — Dk. 
Webster. 

SUSPICION— Banished. 

Where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Docs arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That 1 incline to liope rather than fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

M ll.Tt)N. 

SUSPICION.— The Course of 

If thou begin to suspect evil of another, 
the next thing is to conclude it, and the 
next to report it.— Bp. Hopkins. 

SUSPICION.— The Cruel Acts of 

Oh, it is hard indeed that mere sus])icion, 
Hating all good and charitable deeds, 
Should take from men the glorious names 
they win 

By constant virtues and a Kfe of toil ! 

Pray. 

SUSPICION— Haunts the QulUy. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

Shakspeark. 

SWAIN. — ^The Happy State of the 
Oil, happjy, if he knew his happy state, 

The swain who, free from business and 
debate, 

Receives his easy food from Nature's hand, 
And just returns of cultivated land ! 

No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 

To admit the tide of early visitants, 
■With^eager eyes devouring as they pass 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass : 
No statues tmaten from high pedestals, 


No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antic vests, which, through their 
shadowy fold, 

Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold ; 
He boasts no wool where native white is 
dyed 

With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 

No costly dnigs of Araby defile, 

With foreign scents, the sweetness of his 
oil ; 

But ca.sy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A bannless life that knows not how to 
cheat. 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner 
bless, 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness : 
UnvexM with quarrels, uudisturb’d by 
noise, 

The country king his peaceful icalm enjoys. 

Virgil. 

SWALLOW. — The Chimney-Haunting 

The chimney-haunting swallow my eye 
And ear well pleases. 1 delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
Ilow quaintly dips, and witli a bullet's 
speed 

Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter’d to da^vmng day. 

Hurdis. 

SWALLOW.— The Life of the 

The swallow is one of my favourite bird.?, 
and a rival of the nightingale, for he cheers 
my sense of seeing as much as the other does 
my sense of hearing. I le is the glad pro- 
phet of the year — the harbinger of tire best 
season; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature ; winter is un- 
known to him; and he leaves the green 
meadows of England in autumn for the 
myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for 
the Palms of Africa ; he has always objects 
of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even 
the beings selected for his prey are poetical, 
beautiful, and transient. The ^hemera 
are saved by his means from a stow and 
lingering death in the evening, and killed 
in a moment when they have known but 
pleasure. He is the constant destroyer 
of insects, the friend of man, and ma^ be 
regarded as a sacred bird. This instinct, 
which gives him his appointed season, and 
teaches him when and where to move, may 
be regarded as flowing from a divine source; 
and he belongs to the oracles of nature, 
which speak the awful and intelligible lan- 
guage of a present Deity. — ^Davy. 

SWALLOW.— -The Migration of the 
Their migration is annual and reguli^; 
and in this way we may perceive the wise 
and beneficent direction of Providence. Of 
this 1 had the dearest proof Ui the immense 
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bodi^ of these biRi9 1 perceived in my 
voyage to AleaaAdria, pnahing their w«y 
in toe dire(ri!foxi of Egypt from Europe, 
during the month of Dctoh^; and they 
may be compared to some of the vast cara* 
vans in the East. On the banks of the 
Thames, as well as in numerous ether parts 
they collect their forces, and make arrange- 
ments for migration. From the more hos- 
pitable regions they return to our climate 
in the beautiful season of the year ; a fact 
which is expressly alluded to in the Oracles 
of Truth (Jer. viii. 7). When they take a 
departure early, it is considered as a prog- 
nostication of severe weather approaching. 
These scouts appear as if, like Noah's dove, 
they were despatched from the mam body 
to spy and report on the appearance of the 
earth, and ascertain the longitude and lati- 
tude of their flight, before the general 
migration takes plaoe. — Ras Wilson. 

SWAN.— The Death-Hymn of the 

The wild swan's death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow ; at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full, and clear ; 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 

But anon her awful jubilant voice, 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Flowed forth on a carol free and bold , 

As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and limps 
of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
Thro* the Ottni gates of the city alar, 

To the sheptfetd who w’atcheth the evening 
star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank, 
And the wavy swell of the soughing leeds. 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing 
bank. 

And the silvery marish-flowers Uiat throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with Mdying song. 

Tunnvson. 

8WBAR1NO.— An £fr«etnal Check to 

Once when I was returning from Ireland, 
I found myself much annoyed by the re- 
probate conduct of the captain and mate, 
who were both sadlygiven to the scandalous 
haUt swearing. First, the captain swore 
at the mate — ^then the mate swore at the 
captain-then they both swore at the wind 
— ^when 1 called to them with a strong voice 
for lair play. ** Stop ! stop 1 ” sajd I, “ if 
you please, gentlemen ; let us have fair 
play : it’s my turn now.** ** At what is it 
your turn, pmy?** said the captain. *' At 
5$6 




sweuinff/* I imlteiL; Wd], wtiltd 
and waited imtil thi^ pati^ee wte ea- 
hausted, and then want^ me to mak^ Ksate 
and take my turm 1 told thee# however, 
that 1 had a right to take my own time^ 
and swear at my own convenience To 
this the captain replied, with a laugh— 
** Perhaps you donH mean to take your 
turn ?** ‘^Pardon me, captain,'* I answered, 
** but I do^ as soon as I can find the good 
of doing so.** 1 did not hear another oath 
on the voyage— R. HiLu 

SWEARING— Prohibited. 

Take not His name, who made thy mouth, 
in vain ; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse ; 
Lust and wine plead a pleasure, avarice 
gain: 

But the cheap swearer, through his open 
sluice, 

T.ets his soul run for nought 

G. IIekberf. 

SWEARING.— The Way to Cure 

WouhVst thou know by what means thou 
may’st lie rid of this wicked custom of 
swearing, 1*11 tell thee a way, which, if 
thou*lt take, will certainly prove successful. 
Every time, whenever thou shalt find thy- 
self to have let slip an oath, punish thyself 
for it by missing the next meal. Such a 
course as this, though troublesome to the 
flefh, will be profitable to the spirit, and 
oiuse a quick amendment ; for the tongne 
will need no other monitor to make it take 
heed of sN^caiing another time, if it has 
been thus punished with hunger and thirst 
for its former transgression, and knows it 
shall lie so punished again if ever it com- 
mits the like crime hereafter. 

St. Chrysostom. 
SWEAT— a Common Destiny. 

Sweat is the destiny of all trades, whether 
of the brows or of the mind. God never 
allowed any man to do nothing.— J. Hall. 

SWEET.— Things that are 

’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight, on the blue and moonlight 
deep 

The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier. 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters 
sweep ; 

*Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
’Tis sweet to listen to the night winds 
creep 

From leaf to leaf ; ’tis sweet to view on 
high 

The rainbow, based <m ocean, spaa the iky. 

’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s hoacst 
baric 
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wticom w Wfi draw 

near hpm\ 

n?b «w«et ^9 koow there Is m eye will 

Our cda^, mkliook brighter when we 

comet 

*TU sweet to be awaken'd by the lark, 

Or lull’d by &llii^ waters; sweet Che 
hum 

Of beest the voice of girls, the song of 
birds, 

The lisp of children, and their early words. 

Byron. 

BWIMliSR.*~The BoldueM of a 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the 
water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him ; his 
bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and 
oar’d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore. Siiakspeare. 

SWIMMING.—The Art of 

The only obstacle to the acquirement of, 
and improvement in, thitf necessary and life- 
preserving art, is fear. — Dr. Franklin. 

SWOONING.— Feelings when 

As I died, 

Or seemed to die, a soft, sweet sadness fell, 
With a voluptuous weakness, on my soul, 
That made me feel all happy. 

P, J. Bailey. 

SWORD. — Honours obtained by the 

It is reported of Philip of Macedon, 
that after having obtained an unexpected 
victory, he looked very much dejected ; on 
being asked the reason, he replied ; — 
‘*The honours which are obtained by the 
sword may also be lost by the sword.” — 
W. Seckfr. 

SWORD AND THB PBN.— The 

hfen in the olden time won gloiy W the 
steel that flashed in their hands amid the 
smoke and din of battle. Men in the pre- 
sent day control nations and win battles by 
the steel they handle in the quiet of their 
libraries ; the former was the sword of 
steel, the latter the steel pem— M rs. Bal- 
POVR. 

SYCOPHANTB<-Pescribed. 

Practised their inastef*s notions to embrace, 
Rroeat his maatms and reflect his lace ; 
With every wild a^uidity comply. 

And view each object with another’s eye ; 
Tp shake with laughter ere the jest they near, 


To pour, at will, the counterfeited tear j * 
And as their patron hints the cold or heat, 
To shake in dog-days, in December sweat : 
How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can surly virtue hope to find a friend t 

Dr. Johnson. 

SYLLABLE,— The Chase of a 

Teamed philologists chase 
A panting sellable through time and space. 

COWFER. 

SyLLABLBS.— The Power of 

Syllables govern the world.— S eldrn. 

SYMBOlrS.— Various 

FArth is the symbol of humanity, 

Water of spirit, fire of Deity, 

And air of all things ; stars the truths of 
Heaven. P. J. Bailey, 

SYMPATHY.— Nature’s 

Human Nature is fallen, and I am not 
in the habit of unduly exalting it ; yet, re- 
garded from this point of view, it -presents 
^ome vestige^ of a departed glory — the last 
lights of sunset. Let me illustrate this by 
an example, over w'hich T can fancy the 
angels bending with admiration ; — A boat 
of castaways lay on the lone sea, drifting on 
a shoreless ocean ; bread they had none ; 
water they had none ; no ship, no sail hove 
in sight Among the dead and dying a 
boy lay clasped in his mother’s arms ; with 
looks — for his lips were black and speech- 
less— that seemed to cry— “Mother, mo- 
ther, give me bread ! ” A rough sailor, who 
hod kept and concealed a sh^-fish for his 
own last extremity, looked ^ the child ; 
the tears started to his eye ; iw raised his 
rough hand to wipe them from his cheek ; 
and then, drawing out his prized last mor- 
sel, put it to the lips of the dying boy. I 
don’t know where he sailed from ; I know 
neither his name nor his creed ; but I know 
this — ^that I would rather my soul were 
bound up in the same bundle with his, than 
with the souls of those who go to church, 
and, having no bowels of mercy, heap up 
money, while other men are dying of star- 
vation. Till she has sunk into the lowest 
depth of selfishness and sin, Human Na- 
ture could not enjoy the banquet when 
hungry faces were staring in at the window, 
and not the music of tabret and viol filled 
the air, but the low meanings of manly suf- 
fering and the weeping of mothers whose 
children cry for bread and they have none 
t3 give them. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
directs us to love even our enemies — if they 
hunger, to feed them; if they thirst, to 
give them drink ; and though Human 
Nature may not W great enough to forgive 
an enemy, she is kind enough to pity a snf- 
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ferer, and to sympathise with sufTering. 
Give her way, then ! Yield to her generous 
impulses! — D r. Guthkiri 

SYMPATHY.— The Need of 

That which is wanted, to hold together 
the bursting bonds of the different clashes 
of this country, is not kindness, but sym- 
pathy. — Talfourd. 

SYMPATHY.— The Pleaeures of 
What though in scaly armour drest. 

Indifference may repel 
The shafts of woe— in such a breast 
No joy can ever dwell 

*Tis woven in the world’s great plan, 
And fix’d by Heaven’s decree, 

That all the true delights of man 
Should spring from sympathy. 

’Tis Nature bids, and whilst the laws 
Of Nature we retain, 

Our self-approving bosom draws 

A pleasure from its pain. — C owper. 

SYSTEM.— A False 
A false system has for accomplice who- 
ever spares it by silence.— D r. Vinet. 

SYSTEMS.— The Chief of all 

All fhoral systems are fine. The Gospel 
alone has shown a full and complete assem- 
blage of the principles of morality, stripped 
of dl al»uraity. It is not made up, like 
your creed, of a few commonplace sen- 
tences put into bad verse. — Napoleon I. 


T. 

TABLE.— The Signiflcancy of tfie Word— 

If there is one word that is universally 
significant of love, peace, refinement, social 
amenity, friendship, pure society, joy, it is 
the table. Such power has the heart to 
clothe the most unseemly things with its 
own vines and fragrant flowers, that we 
have not only forgotten that eating is an 
animal act, but we have come to associate 
everything that is sweet and beautiful with 
it We no longer think of appetite, but of 
love. It is not food, but society that we 
have. We cover the merest animal ne- 
cessities with such sympathies, tastes, con- 
versations^ and gaieties, that the table, the 
symbol of appeHte, has cleaned itself from 
ali grossness, and stands, in the language of 
the world, as’ the centre of social joy. A 
feast becomes sacred to hospitality.— H. 
W. Beschbr. 


TABLES.— Two 

Jupiter placed two tables in tlie world for 
every station : the cunning, the vigilant, and 
the strong are seated at the first, while the 
silly and weak eat their scraps at the second. 
—Fontaine. 

TABOR.— Mount 

Mount Tabor is understood to be situ- 
ated on the north-eastern side of the great 
plain of Esdraelon, in Palestine, about two 
leagues south-east of Nazareth. It is con- 
sidered to be the highest mountain in Lower 
Galilee, and rises about a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Though surrounded by 
other mountains on all sides, it is the only 
one tliat stands entirely by itself. On its 
summit are considerable rums, the masonry 
of which is traced to the time of the Ko- 
maiis. The view from the top is by every 
traveller described as of extraordinary beauty 
and great extent. Each feature in this mag- 
nificent prospect is said to be exceedingly 
grand ; tne eye and the mind are alike de- 
lighted ; and by a combination of objects 
and associations unusual to fallen man, 
earthly scenes, wb|ph more than satisfy the 
external sense, elevate the soul to heavenly 
contemplations. 

There is one circumstance appertaining 
to the modem history of this sacred moun- 
tain which forms a striking contrast to the 
solemn scene of which it was the solemn 
witness nearly two thousand years ago. The 
historian informs us that the battle of Mount 
Tabor was fought in this locality, fifty years 
since, between the French and the Turks. 
It was a sanguinary engagement, having 
commenced in the morning, when General 
Kleber marched his three thousand soldiers 
into the plain, to encounter the Turkish 
army of fifteen thousand infantry and twelve* 
thousand splendid cavalry. While the battle 
raged, a fi^re was seen standing on the top 
of Tabor, keenly surveying the conflict on 
the plain beneath. This was Napoleon, a 
name at which the world has often turned 
pale. It seems he made choice of this ele- 
vation to watch his opportunity for a final 
and fatal charge^ When, then, the weari^ 
Kleber was well-nigh despairing, this ex- 
traordinary man descended from the moun- 
tain, with only a single division of a small 
anny, and with only one piece of cannon, 
and rushing to the rescue, completely put 
the Turks to flight They were driven back 
toward the Jordan, where Murat was wait- 
ing to receive them and to hew them to 
pieces. It is said that Murat declared that 
the recoUection of the transfiguration ci the 
Redeemer on Tabor nerved him in the 
hottest of the engagement with additimiil 
cotm^ What an txtiuordiiiaiy perversloa 
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of a scriptural reminiscence! — MTar 
LANS. 

TACT.^A Ftay upon the Word— 

A tact which surpassed the tact of her 
sex as much as the tact of her sex surpasses 
the tact of ours. — M acaulay. 

TAXX^PlECfi. — An Extr^rdinaiy 

A few months before that ingenious 
artist, Hogarthi was seized with the malady 
Which deprived society of one of its most 
distinguished ornaments, he proposed to his 
matchless pencil the work he has entitled 
•* The Tail- Piece.” The first idea of this is 
said to have been started in company at his 
own table. ** My next undertaking,” said 
Hogarth, “shall be the end of all things.” 
“ If that is the case,” replied one of his 
friends, “ your business will be finished ; 
for there will be an end of the painter.” 
“There will so,” answered Hogarth, sigh- 
ing heavily, “and, therefore, the sooner 
my work is done the better.” Accordingly 
he began the next day, and continued his 
design with a diligence that seemed to indi- 
cate an apprehension that he should not live 
till he had completed it This, however, he 
<lid in the most ingenious manner, by group- 
ing everything which could denote the end 
of all things : — a broken bottle— an old 
broom worn to the stump— the butt end of 
an old firelock — a crack^ bell— a bow un- 
strung — a crown tuml^led in pieces— towers 
in ruins — the sign-post of a tavern, called 
*The World’s End,” tumbling— the moon in 
her wane— the map of the globe burning— 
i gibbet falling, the body gone, ami the 
chains which held it dropping dovioi — 
Phoebus and his horses dead in the clouds 
— a vessel wrecked— ‘Time, with his hour- 
glass and scythe broken ; a tobacco-pipe in 
nis mouth, the last whiff of smoke going out 
—a play-book opened, with exeunt omnes 
stamped in the comer— an empty purse — 
and a statute of bankruptcy taken out against 
Nature. ‘ “ So far good,” cried Hogarth ; 
“nothing remains but this,” taking his 
pencil in a sort of prophetic fuij, and dash- 
ing off the similitude of a painter’s pallet 
broken—** Finis,” exclaimed Hogarth : 
** the deed is dont\ ail is over,” It is a very 
remarkable and well-known fact that he 
never again took the pallet in hand. It is 
a drcumslance less known, perhaps, that he 
died about a year after he had finished this 
extraordinary Tail-Piece,— Buck. 

TALE.— An Awful 

But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

1 could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, fteese thy young 
blood. 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from 
their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stind on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

SUAKSFEARB. 

TALE.— The Mischief of Canyinfl:.a 
Ibe carrying of a tale, and reporting 
what such an one said or such an one did, 
is the way to sow such grudges, to kindle 
such heart-burnings between persons, 05 
oftentimes break forth and ftame, to the 
consumption of families, courts, and per- 
haps at length of cities and kingdoms. 
The mischief such incendiaries do is in- 
credible, as being indeed for the most part 
inevitable. And a vine or a roee-tree may 
as well flourish when there is a secret worm 
lurking and gnawing a1 the root of them, 
as the peace of those societies thrive that 
have such concealed plagues wrapt up in 
their hearts.— Dr. Souih. 

TALE. — The Requisites of a 

A tale should be iudicious, dear, succinct ; 
The language plain, and incidents well 
link’d ; 

Tell not as new what everybody knows, 
And, new or old, still hasten to a close ; 
There, centring in a focus round and neat, 
l.et all your rays of information meet. 

COWPFR. 

TALENT. — Companionship and Training 
Adverse to 

It is adverse to talent to be consorted and 
toined up with inferior minds or inferior 
companions, however high they may rank. 
The foal of the racer neither finds out bis 
speed, nor calls out his powers, if pastured 
out with the common herd that arc destined 
for the collar and the yoke. — Colton. 

TALENT. — Counsel Respecting 
Whatever you are from Nature, keep to 
it ; never desert your own line of talent. 
Be what nature intended you for, and you 
will succeed ; be anything else, and you 
will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing!— S. Smith. 

TALENT.— The High Poetic 
The high poetic talent— as if to prove 
that a poet is only, at the best, a wild 
although beautiful erro'- of Natuir— the high 
poetic talent is the rarest in cieation.— 
Fleming. 

TALE^NT — Unappreciated. 

When a man’s verses cannot be nnder- 
stoed, nor a man’s good wit seconded with 
the ibrward child— understanding, it sttikis 
D <64 
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a man more dead than a great reckoning in 
a little room,--SHAKSPEARE. 

TALENT. — Wealth Reapected rather 
than 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay 
a higher respect to wealth than to talent ; 
for w'jalth, although it be a far less efficient 
source of power than talent, happens to be 
far more intelligible.— C olton. 

TALSNT AND GENIUS. 

Talent convinces — Genius but exdtes j 
'i his tasks the reason, that the soul delights ; 
'I alcut from sober judgment takes its birth ; 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind, 
Contented not till earth be left behind ; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultivated soil, 
Ripens the fruit, by slow degrees, for toil : 
Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its numerous dyes : 
And to the earth, in tears and glory given. 
Clasps, m its airy arch, the pomp of heaven ; 
Talent gives all that vulgar ciitics need — 
Fiom its plain hom-book learns the dull to 
read : 

Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 
Leaves its large truths a riddle to the dull — 
From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 
And fools on fools still ask— what Hamlet 
means?'* Lytton. 

TALK.— Advantages Derived from 

I have often learnt a good deal from my 
own talk. Often when I have been advis- 
ing a man or funning of him, new reasons 
or new illustrations have sprung up of their 
own accord that I never thought of before. 
It has made my opinions stronger, or given 
me cause to change them in some particu- 
lars. 1 am not certain whether a man, if he 
could be sure not to be overheard, was to 
think aloud, but that it would be beneficial 
to him. It would take off the dreaminess 
of thinking and costle^building, and give 
reality to his reasons and life to his humour. 
— Haubukion. 
a* 

TALIL-The Evil of 

Men are bom with two eyes, but with 
one tongue, in order that they sliould see 
twice as much as they say ; but, from their 
conduct, one would suppose that they were 
bom with two tongues and one eye, for 
those talk the most who have observed the 
least, and obtmde their remarks upon 
everting, who have seen ifOo nothing.— 
Colton. 

TALK. — Patrloric 

PatHotie talk is tall talk, much of it, 
'^urngh it makes the hcatt swell proudly 
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within one : ancient glories are a frail pro- 
twtion to a degenerate people, albeit they 
kindle the imagination, and are a mighty 
incentive to an imitative heroism when 
the true heroic heart is vanished.— A dn. 
Garbett. 

TALKER. — An Impertinent 

If you light imn an impertinent talker, 
that sticks to ym like a burr, to the disap- 
pointment of your impoitant occasions, 
deal freely with him, break off the dis- 
course, and pursue your business. These 
repulses, whereby our rcsolulion and as- 
surance arc exercised in matters of less 
moment, will accustom us to it by degrees 
on greater occasions.— P lui ARCH, 

TALKER. *~*An Incessant 

I know a lady that loves talking so inces- 
santly, she won^t give an echo fair play ; 
she has that everlasting rotation of tongue, 
that an echo must wait till she dies, before 
It can catch her last woids !— Congreve. 

TALKER. — A Sober, Deliberate 

He proceeds witJi much thought and 
c<iution ; makes his preface ; branches out 
into several digressions ; finds a hint that 
jmts him in mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done ; comes 
back regularly to his subject ; cannot readily 
call to mind some person's name ; holding 
his bead, complains of his memory; the 
whole company all this while is in sus- 
pense ; at length, he says it is no matter, 
and so goes on. And, to crown the busi- 
ness, it perhaps proves at last a story he 
company has heard fifty times before ; or, 
at best, some insipid adventure of the nar- 
rator.— Dean Swift. 

TALKER.— A Tedious 

A magistrate once gave Dr. Johnson a 
long, tedious account of the exercise of his 
criminal juViadiction, the result of which 
was his having sentenced four convicts to 
transportation. The Doctor, in an agony of 
impatience to get rid of such a companion, 
exclaimed I wish, sir, 1 were a fifth ! ” 
— G, W. Herysy. 

TALKERS,— Admirable 

There probably were never four talkers 
more admirable in four different w^s than 
Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Garrick. 
—Macaulay. 

TALKERS.— Smooth, Oily 

Their voices are soft and sweet, and they 
have an inimitable talent in flowing on, 
without let or hindrance, in the most genial 
and soothing manner. They steal upon 
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your ear, and lull your temper ; they come 
upon you with a kind of chan/re that re* 
senibles a May atmosphere after March 
. winds. One cannot remember what they 
haj, but at the time the charm almost 
amounts to a fascination. One word takes 
hold of another with such a soft lou'di, and 
one sentence moves into another, as drops 
of >vater in a stream moveindistinjjuisbably 
upon each other. — II. W. ^Beecher. 

TAPER. — An Address to a 

My taper, lend thy glimmerinc: ray, 

Oh give me all thy little light ! 

Departed is the orb of day, 

And o’er the city falls the night. 

Now gathering storms the skv o’erspread. 

And sweep with ruffian-blasts the plain ; 
Now on my window and m3' slied 
Descends the chill and beating min. 

TTow fast thy slender form decays ! 

Still, still a little longer stay ; 

Now in the socket falls thy blaze— 

Tt flutters, and it dies away. 

How like thy dim and dving flame 
'rhe sons of genius and of loic — 

\Vbo-.c souls, too ardent for their iiame, 
Ilura till tlieir pulse can beat no iiior • ! 

Linn. 

TASTE— Defined. 

Taste is the power of relishing or reject- 
ing whatever is offered for the entei'ain- 
ment of the imagiiiatioa,— GoLDsMirii. 

TA6TB. — The Expense of 

Taste is pursued at a less expense than 
fashion. — Shenston e. 

TASTE.— False 


Rich as a king, and less a slave, 

Thron’d in bis elbow-ebair ! 

Or on his sofa reading Locke, 

Beside his open door I 
Wliv start ?— why enw worth like his — 
The carpet on his floor ? 

Oh, give him taste ! it is the link 
Which binds us to the ski-’s — 

A bHfljre of rainbows, thrown across 
d'he gulf of tears and sighs ! 

Or like a widower’s little Rhe— 

An angel in a child— 

That leads him to her mother’s chair, 

And shows him how she smil’d ! 

E. Elliott. 

TASTE.— Reading Essays on 
There are some readeis who have never 
rev! an essay on taste : and if they take mv 
advice they never will ; for they can no 
more improve their taste by so doing than 
they could imjwove their appetite or diges- 
tion by studying a cookery book. — Dr. 
SOUTHF.Y. , 

TASTES. — Opinion respecting 

Some ])li3^siologists have been of opinion 
that a J.irge ])roooition of what are classed 
as tastes, inchrling all flat ours as distiu- 
gnished from the generic taste of swefl, 
sour, bitter, etc., are really affections of the 
nerve>of smell, and are mistaken for tastes 
onlv because they are experienced along 
with tastes as a consequence of taking 
food into the mouth.— J, S. Mill. 

TAXATION— s Curse. 

Taxation on the necessaries of life is a 
curse equal to the barrenness of the earth 
and the inclemency of the weather. — Dr, 
A. Smith. 


False taste is for ever sighing after the 
new and the rare, and reminds us in her 
works of the scholar of Apelles, who, not 
being able to paint his Helen beautiful, 
determined to make her fine.— S. Rogers. 

TASTE.— A Fastidious 
A fastidious taste is like a $(^ueamish 
appetite : the one has ifs origin m some 
disease of the mind, as surely os the other 
has in some ailment of the stomach.— D r. 
SotiTHEY 

TASTE. — ^The Formation of the 

The formation of the taste arises from a 
keen and true perception of the beautiful. 
— WiELAMD. 

TASTE.— The Home of 

You seek the home of taste, and find 
fhe proud mechanic there. 


TAXATION. — Potentates Approve of 

There is one passage in the Scriptures to 
which all the potentates of Europe seem 
to nave given their unanimous assent and 
approbation, and to have studied so 
thoroughly as to have it quite at theie 
fingers’ ends : — “ There went out a decree 
in the days of Chudius Cresir, that all the 
world should be taxed.’ —Colton. 


TAXES— the Consequence of War. 

Permit me to inform you what arc the 
inevitable consequences of being too fond 
of glory Taxes— upon every artit'le which 

enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under the fot>t — taxes upon 
everything which it is pleasant to sec, hear, 
feel, smell, or taste— taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion— taxes on cver3rthing 
on earth, and the waters under the earth, 
on eveiythbg that comes ^Mm abroad or is 
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grown at home— taxes npon the raw 
material — taxes on every fresh value that 
is added to it by the industry of man — 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man's 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to 
health— on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal— on the poor man’s salt, and the 
rich man’s spice— on the brass nails of the 
coffin, and tn€^ ribbons of the bride— at bed 
or board, we must pay taxes. The school- 
boy whips hisetaxed top — the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a 
taxed bridle on a taxed road — and the dying 
Englishman, pouring his medicine which 
has paid seven per cent, into a spoon that 
has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself 
l}ack upon his chintz bed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent, makes his will on an 
eight-pound stamp, and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary, who has paid a licence 
of a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole propeity 
IB then immediately taxed fiom two to ten 
per cent. Besides the probate, large fees 
are demanded for burying him m the 
chancel ; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble ; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers —to be taxed no 
more.— S. Smith. 

TAXES.— Heavy 

The taxes are indeed heavy ; and if those 
laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
rhschaige them ; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly ; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing any abatement.— D k. 
Franklin. 

TEA. — The Origin and Introduction of ^ 

This now common beverage is of recent 
origin in Europe ; neither the ancients nor 
those of the middle ages tasted of this 
luxury. The first accounts we find of the 
uses of this shrub are the casual notices of 
travellers, who seem to have tasted it, and 
sometimes not to have liked it. A Russian 
ambassador, in 1639, who resided at the 
court of the Mogul, declined accepting a 
large present of tea for the Czar, *‘as it 
would only encumber him with a commo- 
dity for which he had no use. ” Dr. Short 
hhs recorded an anecdote of a stratagem of 
the Dutch, in their second voyage to China, 
by which they at first obtamed their tea 
without disbiusingj||MOy ; they carried with 
them great stove ofWiea sage, and bartered 
it with the Chinese m tea i and received 
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three or four pounds of tea for one of sage ; 
but, at length, the Dutch could not export 
sufficient quanti^ of sage to supply weir 
demand. This fact, however, proves how < 
deeply the imagination is concerned with 
our palate ; for the Chinese, affected by the 
exotic novelty, considered our sage to be 
more precious than their tea. 

The first introduction of tea into Europe 
is not ascertained ; according to the common 
accounts, it came into England from 
Holland in 1666, when Lord Arlington 
and Lord Ossory brought over a small 
quantity : the custom of drinking tea be- 
came fashionable, and a pound weight sold 
then for sixty shillings. This account, 
however, is by no means satisfactory. I 
have heard of Oliver Cromwell’s tea-pot in 
the i)Ossession of the collector, and this will 
derange the chronology of those writers 
who are pcipetually copying the researches 
of others, without confirmmg or coirefetiDg 
them.— I. Disrakli. 

TEA-CHEST.— A Pun on the 

A facetious Cantab is said to have placed 
on his tea-caddy the I-atin words — Tu 
dofes—-'V\\o\x leachest, rendering the plirase 
into a punning motto— Thou tea-chest— 
Riley. 

TEACH.— The Way to 

Knowledge is not to be crammed in by 
mere naked dictation ; you must teach as 
nature teaches, gently, soflly. kindly — a 
little now, a little then — a httle here, a 
little there— a little this way, a little that 
way. See how Nature trains her plants in 
the field. If you have gone into the corn- 
field early in the morning, you have seen 
the little diop of dew on the top of each 
wheat-ear, standing there and asking the 
sun to kiss it, and impart to it some new 
chemical virtue, and having been kissed by 
the sun and invigorated, it moks for a little 
groove, a little canal, a little fissure in the 
plant, and runs down that fissure to the 
root, and nourishes it. That takes place 
every morning; and what is the conse- 
quence? Why, there is the ear filling all 
round the top of the stalk— « number of 
rows, in each row a number of little granu- 
lar buds when the summer sun shines out, 
the dew-drop is formed, and these little 
granular buds swell ; they ha;den ; they 
swell again, and harden again ; the summer 
sun ^ines out still more bravely ; and tiien 
you have the full com in the ear, which 
bows its head and asks the reaper to take 
it in.— Dr. Beaumont. 

TEACHER. — The Influence of the 

I m conceive no higher aim of genems 
ambition than to exercise an influence over 
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the minds, thoughts opinions, and characters 
of men. Now, such an influence the 
teacher exercises to* an extent that can 
never be calculated, but which is unques- 
tionably very great. Its greatness depends 
just upon the same circumstance on which 
it depends that it is incalculable. Other 
influences may be estimated, inasmuch as 
they generally consist in the modiflcation 
or reversal of opinions already formed, and 
of characters already developed. But the 
teacher’s influence is exerted m developii^ 
the mind itself, and almost in forming it, 
so that it never can be known what it would 
have been but for that influence having been 
brought to bear upon it. If other influences 
be compared to a force applied to push 
backward or forward the hands of the watch 
upon the dial, this may be likened to a 
power applied to the structure of the in- 
tenor mechanism, and through that ruling 
the actual pointing of the hands at every 
point of the time during which the watch 
shall last. Thus it is by no mere exaggera- 
tion that our schoolmasters, in the good old 
times, were called " masters ; for they 
really exercised a mastery over the genera- 
tion which they educated, and through them 
over the generations that followed. .Students 
of physical science tell us that the undula- 
tions or pulsations of the air, which consti- 
tute sound, can never wholly cease, but must 
go on pnmagating themselves until every 
particle of air in the atmosphere has re- 
ceived an impulse which must cause it to 
vibrate for ever, however its vibrations may 
be crossed and re-crossed and modified by 
the infinity of other vibrations which have 
been communicated to it bv other sounds ; 
so that no whispered word and no falling 
pin leave any atom of our atmosphere in 
precisely the position which it would have 
occupied had the word not been uttered, or 
the pin not fallen. This is demonstrably 
true, but it is «carcel]r apprehensible, so in- 
finitesimally minute is the effect produced 
in remote regions by any sound that can be 
produced on earth. Equally real and more 
potent is the influence produced by the 
teacher upon a mind that must, of necessity, 
influence others, and these others in their 
cum, until the whole minds in the world 
are brought under an influence that origi- 
nated in, and issued from, it may be, a very 
humble village school — t>K. W. Smith. 

TBACHBB.— The Rceponeibility of « 

To a single teacher the hope of an entire 
city is often intrusted. — ScRivsR. 

TBAB. — Drying op a 

The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fium than shedding seas of gore. 

Byron. 


TEAR.-— The Ornament of a 

Tier eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth, but, over- 
weigh’d 

With its own swelling, dropp’d upon her 
bosom, 

Which, by reflection of her light, appear'd 
A? Nature meant her sorrow for an orna- 
ment. * ShirUY. 

TEAR,— A Penitent's 

A penitent’s tear is an undeniable ambas- 
sador, and never returns from the throne of 
grace unsatisfied. — S pencer. 

TEAR.— Religion’s 

But there ’s a tear that gently flows 
And, like the dew-drop on the rose, 
Refreshes all things near — 

In which the sky of purest blue 
Reflects its own celestial hue— 

It is religion’s tear ! — Gaunter. 

TEAR.v^The Test of a 

When friendship or love our sympathies 
move, 

When truth in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or 
smile, 

But the test of affection 's a tear. 

Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite’s wile. 
To mask detestation or fear ; 

Give me the soft sigh, while the soul-telling 
eye 

Is dimmed for a time with a tear. 

Byron. 

TEAR. — A Woman's 
Oh ! too convincing — dangerously dear — 
In woman's eye the unanswerable tear ! 
That weapon of her weakness she can 
wield, 

To save, subdue — at once her spear atul 
shield. Byron. 

TEARS.— The Benefit of 

Tears, to speak in the style of figure, 
fertilize the soil in which the virtues grow. 
Indeed, the faculties of the mind, as well 
as the feelings of the heart, arc meliorated 
by adversity.— D r. Knox. 

TEARS. —Definitlona of 

Certain drops of salt — ^AiCSTEARS. 


The diamonds of the eye. — Dr. Davies. 

TEARS.— Desirable 
No tears are desirable bat those that tend 
to clear the eyes fro^^e filth of sin, that 
th^ may see better loveliness of God, 
-«>Baxtbr. 
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TBAR8.--A P«ther*t 

TeArs such as tender fathers shed, 

Warm from my a^ed eyes descend^ 

For ioy, to think, when I am dead. 

My son will have mankind his friend. 

Handel. 

TEARS.*— Idle and Despairing 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, — 

Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair, 

Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

* Tennyson. 

TEARS— of Joy. 

Pardon my tears ; *tis joy which bids them 
flow — 

A joy which never was sincere till now. 

Dryim.n. 

TEARS — ahould be Secret. 

When man weeps he should be alone ; 
not iHicause tears arc weak, but the) should 
be secret.— Lytton. 

TEARS. — Self- Deceiving 

What sadder scene can angels view 
Than self-deceiving tcare, 

Poured idly over some <Urk page 
Of earlier life ? Keell. 

TEARS.— Unmoved by 
He who is unmoved by tears has no 
heart— N ai'OLl ON I. 

TEDIOUS. — A Person Ekcessively 

I tell you what — 
He held me Usl night at least nine hour', 

Tu reckoning up the several persons’ names 
That were liis lackeys: I cned “hum,” 
and •* well, go to,’* 

But mark'd him not a word. Oh, he is as 
tedious 

Asa tired horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house i 1 had rather 
live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Thao feeil on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Shakspeare. 

TEETH— A Row of 

Sodh a pearly row of teeth, that Sove- 
. tti^ty would ha|e pawned her jewels fm 
them.— S terne. 

T)8BTH,— White 

Teeth like falling snow 
For white. — Cowley. 

tELEQRAM.— Th^erd— 

The woni is fonned acooiding to the 
atiktest laws of the language whence the 
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root comes. While telegraph meanS'-«eo 
write from a distance, telegram means the 
writing itself executed fiom a distance. 
Monogram, lologram, etc., are words form- 
ed upon the same analogy, and in good 
acceptation.— £. P. Smith. 


We nicely discuss whether telegram is a 
proper word or not, and invoke the heroes 
of Homer to side with us for or against a 
term which w'ould have tried every Greek 
longue in its utterance, and vexed every 
Greek tongue in its hearing ; and all the 
while the bees, who rejoice amid the sugar 
plantations of our heather, warn and 
welcome each other in songs which the 
bees of Ilymcttus sang lo each other ; and 
the grasshoppers signal from meadow to 
meadow as they did of old, when the 
musical shiver of their wings rang over 
Greece as its cradle psalm. For one, I am 
lost in wonder and reverence, when I con- 
sider the telegraphic doings of the humblest 
cicatures. Whether it be a legion of 
locusts bent on a war of exiennination, oi 
a cohort of buttei flies arr.anging for a 
dance ; in some mysterious silent way the 
signal passes, and ml understand it, and all 
obey it.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

TELEGRAMS.— Dislike to • 

1 never sec one of those grey envelopes 
arrive without a shudder. They bring 
more bad news than good. And then these 
telegrams have a summary way of proceed- 
ing, which knocks one completely down. 
Letters alleviated the blow, or at all events 
they prepared for it ; they anticipated your 
I ipu'stions, they told you what you wanted 
ti> know. The telegram cither half kills 
you or bewilders you ; and having done 
that, leaves you there. I know, indeed, 
that in an instant, from one end of the 
world to the other, voices may question and 
answer ; rapidly disquieted, one may be 
rapidly rc-ossured. 'Cut distance and time 
— two instruments of torture— are also con- 
ditions of life ; they place some interval 
between the anvil and the hammer ; take 
that away, the hammer will strike without 
cessation, and the broken anvil fall to pieces 
beneath the blows* In order to breathe, 
man must have air; and 1 question whether, 
in order to exist, he does not require, in a 
certain measure, both time and space ; one 
and the same moderating influence under 
two modes.— Gaspaein. 

TELEGRAPH.— The Electric 

Of all the physical agents discovered by 
modem scientific research, the most fertile 
in its subserviency to tlie arts of lifeis» in- 
contestably, electricity ; and of all the apv 
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plications of this subtle agent, that which 
Is transcendently the most admirable in ita 
effects, the most astonishing in its results 
and the most important in its influence upon 
the social relations of mankind, and upon 
the spread of civilization and the diffusion 
of knowledge, is the electric telegraph. No 
force of habit, however long continued, no 
degree of familiarity, can efface the sense, 
of wonder ndiich the effects of this most 
marvellous application of science excites. — 
Dr. Lardner. 

TELEGRAPH. — The Extension of the 

Telegraph lines now stretch from Norway 
to the shores of Africa ; from Nova Scotia 
to the Gulf of Mexico ; from Great llritain 
they spread westwards to Newfoundland, 
and eastwards to Constantinople ; the greater 
part of Europe and North America is netted 
over with them ; a considerable part of Asia 
and Australia, ahd a portion of Africa. 
Every week some addition is made, and the 
day is not far distant when all the cities of 
the world shall be as near each other in 
time as the churches are in great cities, and 
‘‘the electric shock of a nation’s gratitude” 
shall be reckoned a bare fact, and not a 
poetical simile.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

TBLEQRAPit. — The Marvellousness 
of the 

The applications of electricity to the arts 
of life are, in themselves, of such romanti^ 
if not poetic character, as to lead to their 
fancied predictions being traceable in the 
higher regions of embellished thought. 
Contemplating these marvellous results, it 
is asked — Might we not exclaim, after the 
inspired author of the Book of Job— 
“ Canst thou send lightning, that they mav 
go and say unto thee— Here we are?” 
There is a fancied allusion to the applica- 
tion of electrical power in “Hudlbras,” 
where Sidrophel knows how to 

“ Fire a mine in China, here, 

■ With sympathetic gunpowder.” 

And even Puck’s faixy boast of putting a 
girdle round about the earth in fmty 
minutes, has been almost reduced to jprac* 
tice ; one of our most profound electrimans 
having exclaimed — “ Give me but an un» 
Hmitra length of wire^ with a small bat- 
tery, and I will girdle the universe with a 
sentence in forty minutes.” And this is no 
vain boast ; for so rapid is the transition of 
the electric current along the lines of the 
telegraph wire, that, supposing it were pos- 
sible to carry the wires eight times round 
the earth, it would M occupy one second of 


TELEGRAPH.— The Materials of the 

They rmresent'’ all the quarters of the 
globe Norwegian and Canadian wood, 
Swedish steel, English iron, Aiistraltan 
copper, Silesian zinc, Siamese gutta-per- 
cha, Kussian hemp, Sicilian sulphur, Afri- 
can palm-oil. South American platina, and 
other ingredients from every region of the 
world.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

TELEGRAPH.— The Pedigree of the 

Directly it is the child of the Penny 
Post^and the grandchild of the Railway 
Locomotive, to which it shows its affinity 
by clinging to the Railway. — PROF. O. 
Wilson, 

TELEGRAPH.— A Private 

And they threaten us with y)rivate tele- 
graph from house to house ! The first bore 
who may take it into his head to ask us 
how we are, or to inform us that he has 
just sneezed, will but have to place his 
finger on the electric keys ; and though we 
be enclosed under triple bolts, the lightning 
will strike us 1 Ncitner the nor 

solitude, nor the labour of the brain, nor 
prayer, nor day, nor night, will preserve 
us ! When that comes, it will be all over 
with us indeed !— Gasparin. 

TELEGRAPH.— The Song of the 

If you stand at any time beside a tele- 
graph-post, you will hear the- wind playing 
on the iEoIian harp of the stretched wires, 
and evoking from them the sweetest music. 
They sing at their work. Whatever the 
message may be, they speed it along the 
line : but all the while they sing, and these 
are the words I last heard them singing : — 

Men have spoken, men have dreamed, 

Of a universal tongue ; 

Universal speech can bo 
Only when the words are sung : 

When our harp has all its strings, 

And its music fills the air. 

In a universal tongue 
All the world shall share. 

Prof. G, Wilson. 

TBLBSCOPB.-— The Invention of the 

It was in the month of April or May, 
1609, that a rumour, meping through 
Europe by the tardy messengen of former 
days, at length found its way to Venice, 
where Galileo was on a visit to a friend, 
that a Dutchman had presented to Prince 
Maurice of Nassau an optical instrument, 
ivhich possessed the eingalar prqfieity of 
causing distant objodWito appear nearer to 
the observer. This Putciiman urns Hans, 
or John Sippenbey, who,««8 has been 
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clearly proved by the late Profe*;sor Moll, 
of Otrecbt, was in possesilon of a teleijcope 
made by himself so early as October i6oS. 

A few da^ afterwards, this report was 
confirmed in a letter from Janies Badorere, 
at Paris, to Galileo, who immediately ap- 
plied himself to the consideration of tne 
suMect On the first night after his return 
to Padua, he found in the doctrines of re- 
fraction the principle which he sought. 
Having procured two spectacle -glasses, 
both of which were plane on one side, 
while one of them had its other side con- 
vex, and the other its second side concave, 
lie placed one at each end of a leaden tube 
a few inches long ; and having applied his 
yye to the concave glass, he saw objects 
pretty large, and pretty near him. This 
little instrument, which magnified only 
three times, and which he held between his 
fingers or laid in his hand, he carried to 
Venice, where it excited the most intense 
interest. Cn>wds of the principal citizens 
flocked to his house to see the magical 
toy; and after nearly a month had been 
spent in gratifying this epidemical curiosity, 
Cialileowas led to understand from Leo- 
nardo Deodati, the Doge of Venice, that 
the Senate would be highly gratified by 
obtaining possession of so extraoi dinary 
an instrument. Galileo instantly complied 
with the wishes of his patrons, who ac- 
knowledged the present by a mandate, 
conferring upon him for life his professor- 
ship at &dua, and raising his salary fiom 
five hundred and twenty to one thousand 
florins. — ^Timbs. 

TELESCOPE AND THE MICROSCOPE. 

—The 

About the time of the invention of the 
telescope, another instrument was formed, 
which laid open a scene no less wonderful. 
This was the microscope. The one led me 
to see a system in every stftr: the other 
leads me to see a world in every atom. The 
one taught me that this mightv globe, with 
the whole burden of its people and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high 
fleld of immensity : the other teaches me 
that every ghun of sand may harbour with- 
in it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one told me of the insig- 
nincanoe of the world I tread upon : the 

^ 0her redeems it from all its inugnificance ; 
it tells me that in the leaves of every 
forest, and in the flowers of every garden, 
and in the waters of ev^ rivulet, there are 
worlds teeming with life, and numberless 
as are the glories of the firmament The 
one has suggested tw me that, beyond and 
above all £at is visible to man, there may 
lie fields of creation which sweep immea- 
surably along, and carry the impress of the 
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Almighty’s hand 'to the remotest scenes of 
the universe : the other suggests to me that 
within and beneath all that minuteness 
which the aided eye of man has been able 
to explore, there may lie a region of invis- 
ibles ; and that, could we draw aside the 
mysterious curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theatre of as 
many wonders as astronomy has unfolded,*^ 
a universe within the compass of a point so 
small as to elude all the powers of the 
microscope, but where the wonder-working 
God finds room for the exercise of all His 
attributes, where He can raise another me- 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of His glory. — 
Chalmers. 

TEMPER — Aroused. 

I know thy generous temper well ; 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It siiaighi takes fiie, and mounts into a 
blaze. Addison. 

TEMPER.— A Bad 

Notwitb'?tantli ng the many complaints of 
the cilaniitics of human life, it is certain 
that moie constant uneasiness arises fiom ill 
temper than from ill fortune. In vain has 
1 Providence bestow ed every external blessing 
li care has not been taken by ourselves to 
smooth the asjtcnties of the temper. A bad 
temper embitters every sweet, and converts 
a place of happiness into a place of tor- 
ment— Dr. Knox. 

TEMPER.— A Cheerful 

A cheerful temper is as the sunshine of 
Paradise. — E. Davies. 

TEMPER.— The Command of the 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of known 
courage and honour, being very injuriously 
treated by a hot-t^ded youth, who next 
proceeded to chalfenge him, and, on his 
refusal, spit in his face, and tiiiat too in pub- 
lic, the knight, taking out his handkerchief 
with great calmness, made him only this 
reply “ Young man, if I could as easily 
wipe your blood from my conscience as I 
can this injury from my face, 1 would thk 
moment take away your life,” The youth, 
with a sudden ana strong sense of bis mis- 
behaviour, fell on his knees,, and begged 
foigiveness.— Buck. 

TBMPER.*~Courtcay of 

Courtesy of lennicr, when it is used to 
veil chuilishncbs of deed, is but a knight^i 
girdle around the breast of a base clowtk^ 
Sir W. Scvri r. 
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TEMPER.— A Good 

Itfs a medicine which bringfs relief. 

And moderates the malady of ief ; 

Tt is a ceaseless spring from which doth flow 
Contentment, peace, and happiness l^low ; 
It is the pilot which our bark will guide 
Safe )»ast the rocks of envy, hate, or pride ; 
It is the soft south wind that mildly blows, 
Carryingsweet fragrance wheresoe’er it goes ; 
It is the shield that will protect our hea^is 
From malice, and fiom envy’s poison’d 
darts ; 

I.ike water doth it fall on hatred's flame. 
And either quenches or abates the san\e ; 
lUit on affection’s pure and hallow’d fire 
It falls like oil, and makes it mount the 
higher. R. W. Jackson. 

TEMPER. — A Quarrelsome 

If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let 
him alone. The world will soon find him 
cm])loynient ; he will soon meet with some 
stronger than himself, who will repay him 
l)ettCT than you can. A man may fight 
duels all his life, if he disposed to quar- 
rel.— R. Cl£CIL. 

TEMPER. — Sweetness of 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, 
but a natural excellence ; and, therefore, to 
recommend it to those who have it not, may 
be deemed rather an insult than an advice. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

TEMPER.— The Way to Master the 

A mef''hant of Tendon having a dispute 
with a Quaker concerning a business ac- 
count, detemiined to institute a lawsuit 
against him. Desirous of amicably settling 
the matter, the Quaker called at the house of 
the merchant, when he became so enraged, 
that he vehemently declared to his servant 
that he would not see him. The Quaker 
mildly said to him — “Well, friend, may 
God put thee in a better mind.” The mer- 
chant was subdued by the kindness of the 
reply ; and, after careful consideration, 
became convinced that he was wrong. He 
sent for the Quaker, and after making a 
humble. apology, he said— “How were you 
able to bear my abuse with so much 
patience ? ” “ Friend,” replied the Quaker, 
“ 1 was naturally as hot and violent as thou 
art ; but I knew that to indulge my temper 
was sinful, and also very foolish. I observed 
that men in a passion always spoke very 
loud, and I thought that if I could control 
my voice, I should keep down my passions, 
I therefore made it a nile never to let it rise 
above a certain key ; and by a careful obser- 
vance of this rule, I have, with the blessing 
of God, entirely mastered my natural tem- 
per.”— Alcott. 


TEMPERS.— Cynical 
“1 tread on the pride of Plato,” said 
Diogenes, as he walked over Plato’s carpet. 

** Yes— and with more pride,” said Plato. 
— R. Cecil. 

TEMPERS.— Vain-Glorious 
Some intermixture of vain-glorious tern ■ 
peis puts life into business, and makes n fit 
composition in grand enterprises and ha/aid- 
ousimdert.'ikings; for men of .solid and sober 
natures have more of the ballast than the 
sail.— Lord Bacon. 

TEMPERANCE— Defined. 

Temperance is reason’s girdle and pas- 
sion’s bridle, the strength of the soul, and 
the foundation of virtue. — B p. Tayi.0R. 

TEMPERANCE— Nature’s Phsrs'cian. 

Wilt thou se^* 

Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own weallTi, 

His own music, his own health ; 

A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well j 
Her garments that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and fit ; 

A well-clothed soul that ’s not oppress’d. 
Nor choked with what she sliould be 
dress’d r 

A soul flhealbed in a crystal shrine, 

Through which all her bright featuies 
shine ; 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 
O'er beauty's face, seeming to hide. 

More sweetly shews the blushing bride ; 

A soul, whose intellectual beams 
No mists dr> mask, no la?y steams— 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a siimmer’.s day ? 

Would ’st seeamanwhose well-warm’d blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 

A man whose tuimd humours be 
A seat of rarest harmony ? 

Would’st see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, 
beguile 

Age ? Would’.st see December sm ile ? 
Would’sl see nests of new roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ? , 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? 

In sum, would’st see a man that can 
live to be old, and still a man ? 

W'hose latent and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft 
flowers ; 

And w'hen life’s sweet fable ends, 

Soul and lx>dy part like friends ; 

No quamsK murmurs, nodehy ; 

A kbs, a sigh, and so away : 

This rare one, reader, would’s! thou see? 
Hark, hither, and thyself be he. 

Crashaw- 
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TEMPERANCE.— The Rewards of 
Temperance puts wood on the fire, meal 
in the barrel, Hour in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment 
in the house, clothes on tlie back, and 
vigour in the body.— Dr. Franklin. 

TEMPERANCE.— The Use and Power of 
Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he 
that can use it aright is liker a god than a 
man ; for as it wiD transform a beast to a 
man again, so it will make a man a god. — 
Burton. 

TEMPTATION.— Cast Down by 
He may quickly be cast down by a 
sinful temptation who is already prepared 
for it by a sinful occasion : and who will pitv 
that man whose house is blown up with 
powder, if he keeps his barrels in the 
chimney-corner ? — W. Secker. 

TEMPTATION.— The Course of 
Temptation wins upon the soul by secret 
and almost insensible gradations. A first 
acquaintance with sin is improved into fami- 
liarity, and at length is changed into love. 
— Bi*. Blomfield. 

TEMPTATION.— The Duty to Avoid 
I do not deny that a man who can pass 
unsciMhed through the severest temptation 
is plainly a man of more lofty character 
than one who was nevei tried. But it is 
one of the most imperative duties to avoid 
temptation. We are bound on all occa- 
sions to remember not only that we are to 
avoid things lawful, but even things that 
are innocent, if we find they tempt us to 
do wrong. — Bi». Temple. 

TEMPTATION.— The Effect of 
Yielding to 

He that yields to temptation, debases 
himself with a dcliasemeiit from which he 
can never arise. — M ann. 

TEMPTATION.— The Fear of 
They that fear the adder’s sting will not 
come 

Near her hissing — Chapman. 

TEMPTATION.— Heaven Interpoiei in 
When urged by strong temptation to the 
brink 

Of guilt and min, stands the virtuous mind, 
Witn scarce a step between $ all-pitying 
Heaven, 

Severe in mercy, chastening in its love, 
Qft-tiines in dark and awful visitation 
Doth tnteri^e, and leads the wanderer back 
.To the straight path, to he for ever after 
A firm, undaunted, onward-bearing traveller, 
Shrong in hunultty, who swerves no more. 

Joanna Baillir 
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TEMPTATION.— The Methods of 

Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, « 
The instruments of darkness tell us 
truths ; — 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — S hakspearb. 

TENDERNESS. — Power Associated with 

The power to relieve distress should ever 
be the associate of tenderness ; or he who 
possesses it is far more wretched than the 
object which has exercised it. — E. Davies. 

TENDERNESS.— The Recompense of 

He whose wakeful tenderness removes 
111* obstructing thorn which wounds the 
friend he loves. 

Smooths not another’s rugged path alone. 
But scatters roses to adorn liis own. 

11. More. 

TERMS. — Common and Abstract 
Common terms belong to things ; abstract 
terms belong to qualities. Common terms 
arc used in classification ; abstract terms 
are employed in generalization. — I. Taylor, 

TERMS. — Convertible 
Convertible terms are such as may be ex- 
changed, the one for the other, without 
affecting the sense, or destroying the truth 
of the proposition in which they occur.— 
1. Taylor. 

TERMS.— Correlative 

Correlative terms are such as have no 
sense, strictly speaking, apart from some 
other. Thus the words lather and son, 
husband and wife, suprose, or tacitly in- 
clude the other term. The words creature 
and Creator, king and subject, and all 
adjectives of comparison, are correlatives. 
If we speak of something that is better, or 
greater, or wiser, we suppose something 
worse, or smaller, or less wise. — I. Taylor. 

TEST. — The Beat 

Experience is unquestionably the surest 
standard by which to test everything.— 
Washington. 

TESTAMENT.- The New 
All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world, all the penetration of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Aristotle, had never been 
able to produce such a system of mofvi 
and so ratwml an account of Pxovi- 
dence and of man, as is to be found in the 
New Testament.- Beattie. 

TESTAMENT,- The Old 
The Old Testament is the primer, the 
grammar, the syntax of Chnstlanity.-^ 
Dean M’Nbilb, 
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TESTAMENTS.— The Old .and the New 
l^e Old Testament is chiefly a law-book| 
teaching what we should do or not do, and 
showing examples and acts how such laws 
are observed and transgressed. But the 
New Testament is a book wherein is written 
the Gospel of Cod’s promises, and the acts 
of those that believed, and those that 
believed not.— Luther. 

TESTIMONY— Defined. 

Testimony is the conveyance of fads, by 
speaking or writing, from those who have 
personal knowledge of them, to those who 
have not.— 1. Tayidr. 

TESTIMONY.— Human 
The usual character of human testimony 
is substantial truth under circumstantial 
variety.— Adn. Paley. 

TESTIMONY.— The Value of 

The value of testimony is, in most cases, 
easily estimated, by comparing one part 
with another ; especially in points of a 
trivial or unimportant kind. The lesser 
circumitances of a stuiy that has been inven- 
ted to deceive, will seldom be found com- 
patible one with another. Nothing but the 
real consistency of truth can give consistency 
to a long relation of facts. The minute 
particulars of place, and time, and persons, 
and accidents, can never be so calculated 
and arranged by a fabrication, as to remove 
every clue to the detettion of the fraud. — 
I. Taylor. 

THAMES.— The River 
Oh could 1 flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My gieat example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet 
not dull ; 

Strong without rage, wdthoui o'erflowing 
full Denham. 

THANKPUI>— for a Little. 

He enjoys mucli who is thankful for a 
little.— W. Secker. 

THANKFULNESS.— The Cause of 

Plato, looking through the dim spectacles 
of nature, gave thanks unto God for three 
things .'—first, that God had created him a 
man, and not a beast ; secondly, that he 
was bom a Grecian, not a barbarian ; thirdly, 
that not only so, but a philosopher also 
But Christians, that Are better taught, turn 
the stream of their thanks into another 
channel : — first, that God hath created them 
after Ifis own image; secondly, that He 
hath called them out of the common crowd 
of this world, and made them Christians ; 
thirdly, and more especially, that He hath 


made them faithful ones— like a few quick- 
sighted men among a company of blind ones. 
Great cause of thankfulness indeed!— J. 
Bayly. 

THANKFULNESS.— The Supreme 
Object of 

A lady applied to the eminent philan- 
thropist, Richard Reynolds, on bchmf of a 
little oiphaii boy. After he had given 
liberally, she said— “When he is old enough, 
I will leach him to name and thank nis 
benefactor.” Stop,” said the good man ; 
“thou art mistaken. We do not thank the 
clouds for rain. Teach him to look higher, 
and thank Him who giveth both the clouds 
and the rain.”— A R vine. 

THANKSGIVING— Defined. 

Thanksgiving is delighled meditation on 
what the Lord has done for ourselves or 
others, — praise for divine mercies. — D r. J, 
Hamilton. 

THANKSGIVING— always Ready. 

As flowers carry dew-drops, trembling on 
the edges of the petals, and ready to fall at 
the first waft of wind or brush of bird, so 
the heart should carry its beaded words of 
thanksgiving; and at the first breath of 
heavenly favour let down the shover, per- 
fumed with the heart’s gratitude.— H. W. 
Belcher. 

THEATRE. — The Effect on Entering a 
A man who enters the theatre is imme- 
diately struck with the view of so great a 
multitude, participating of one common 
amusement ; and experiences, from their 
very aspect, a superior sensibility or dispo- 
sition of being affected with every sentiment 
which he shares with his fellow-creatures. — 
Hume. 

THEATRE AND THE PULPIT.— The 
The theatre has often been at variance 
with the pulpit : they ought not to quarrel. 
How much it is to be wished that the cele- 
bration of Nature and of God were intrusted 
to none but men of noble minds ! — Goethe. 

THEOLOGY. — A Conventional 
This is a theology which a man has 
received from others, rather than reached 
by his own research ; — a theology which 
has been put into his memory as a 
class of propositions, rather than wrought 
out of his soul as spiritual convictions ; 
— a theology which is more concerned 
about grammar than grace— symbol than 
sense — sign tlian substance.— D r, Thomas. 

THEOLOGY— Defined. 

The science which treats of the existefice, 
character, and attributes of God, His laws 
579 • 
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and government, iKe doctrines we are to 
believe, and the duties we are to practice. 
—Dft. Webster, 

THEORY— Worth but Little. 

Theory is worth but little, unless it can 
explain its own phenomena, and it must 
eifect this without contradicting itself: 
therefore the facts are sunietimes assimi- 
lated to the theory, rather than tiie theory 
to the facts.— C olton. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

One clear frosty morning,, an eminent 
Cambridge don, famous for encyclopaetlic 
information, ac'coni[)aiiied .some of his young 
friends to the ice ; and, in going, talked to 
them with such science about skating, that 
they expected from him marvellous feats of 
clever gyration. Tu their surjirise, hi» skill 
proved to be but small, and his tumbles 
woeful. “ Docior,'* at length cried one, as 
he lifted the fallen professor, “how is this?” 
“ Easily explained,” was the ready reply ; 
** 1, yon see, am up in theory, but down in 
practice.”— Coley, 

THINGS.— Holy 

Holy things are easy and sweet; they 
l>car entertainments in their hands, and 
tewards at their l>acks ; their good is cer- 
tain and peri^etual ; and they make us 
cheerful to-day, anti pleasant to-inorr<»w ; 
and spiritual songs end not in a sigh and a 
groan ; neither, like unwhoIc.somc physic, 
do they let loose a present humour, and 
introduce an habitual indisposition ; but 
they bring us to the felicity of God, “ the 
same ye.stciday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
I’hey do not give a private and particular 
delight, but their benefit is public, like the 
incense of tlie altar, which sends up a sweet 
smell to heaven, and makes atonement for 
the religious man that kindled it, and 
delights all the standers by, and makes the 
very air wholesome. — lip. Taylor. 

THINGS— lll-Got. 

Things ill-got liad ever bad success. 

SliAKSPEARE. 

THINGS.— Incredible 
Three incredible things among incredible 
tlungl ’.—pure mechanism of the brute crea- 
tion, passive obedience, and the infallibility 
of the Pope.— Montesquieu. 

THINGS.— Uttla 
Drons do pierce the stubborn flint, 

Not bv force but often falling ; 

Custom kills by feeble dint. 

More by use than streiigih and vailing. 
Single sands have little weight, 

Many make a dtawing 

Southwell. 
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THINGS.— Little 

A little rope suflicelh to hang* a great 
thief ; a little dross abaseth much gold ; a 
little poison infeUeth much wholesome 
liquor ; a little heresie corrupteth much 
sound doctrine; a little fly is enough to 
spoil all the alabaster box of ointment. So 
the smallest sin, the least peccadillo^ with- 
out (jod’s mercy, is sumcient to ruin our 
souls to all eternity. — BosQUlEKi. 

THINGS.— Pleasant 

Sleep after toil, port after stoimy sens, 

Ease alter war, death after life, doth greatly 
please. Splaslr. 

THINKER.- The Laugh of the 

Note thou this f(»r l verily, — the subtlest 
thinker, when alone, 

From ea^e of thoughts unlient, will laugh 
the loudest with his fellows.— T upper. 

THINKING -Necessary to Reading. 

Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge ; it is thinking 
makes what we read ours. So far as we 
apprehend and see the connection of ideas, 
so far it is ours ; v^ithout that it is so much 
loose matter floating in our brain. — LocKi . 

THINKING.— The Privilege of 

Thinking lias been one of the least ex- 
eited privileges of cultivated humanity. — 
Buck. 

THINKING.— The Process of 

I have asked several men what passes in 
their minds when they arc thinking ; and 1 
could never find any man who could think 
for two minutes together. Evei 7 body has 
seemed to ailmit that it was a perpetual 
deviation from a j^articular path, and a 
perpetual return to it ; which, imperfect a.s 
the operation is, is the only method in 
which we can*' operate with our minds 
to carry on any process of thought. — 
S. Smith. 

» 

THINKING.— The Properties of Just 
What is possible ; what is commendable ; 
and what ought to be. — Cathekall. 

THINKING-POWER.— The 
The thinking-power is, according to its 
nature, a power as never-dying as that 
which holds together suns and stars. Its 
organs may work themselves out, and the 
sphere of its' operations may change ; but 
its nature is eternal as the Divine Mind, 
and its supports are as firm as the pillars of 
the universe.— H erder. 
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THORN. — None without a 

Where will you find a man who has not 
some thorn in his side ?— Wolfe. 

THORNS— Reaped. 

The thorns which I have reap’d arc of the 
tree 

I planted ; they have torn me, and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would 
spring from such a deed. — B yron. 

THOUGHT— Dissipated. 

The cry of a child, the fall of a book, the 
most trifling occuirence, is suflicient to dis- 
sipate religious thought, and to intioduco a 
more willing tiaiii of ideas ; a sparrow flut- 
teiing about the ebuKh is an anLagoni‘*t 
which the most profound theologian m 
Kiirope is wholly unable to oveicome. — 
S. SMini. 

THOUGHT.— The Foundations of 

Perspicuity ; amplitude ; and justness. — 
Catiilrall. 

THOUGHT.— The Joy of 
Not speaking much, pleased rather uiih 
the joy of her own thought. — W. Words- 
worth. ^ 

THQUOHT.— The Man of 
'I'he man of thought strikc.s deepest, and 
s'l.kes safely. — S avagi:. 

THOUGHT, — The Ornaments of 

Clearness ; correctness ; and novelty — 
CAniRRAU.. 

THOUGHT. — Stealing and Altering a 
Some steal a thought. 
And clip it round the edge, and challenge 
him 

Whose ’t was to swear to it. Tv-j serve things 
thus 

Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 
Into new stais, P. J. Bailly. 

THOUGHT.— The Want of 

Tie tmdged along, unknowing what he 
sought 

And whistled as he went for want of 
thought. Dryden. 

THOUGHT— Writ Down. 

A mist of words, 

Like halos round the moon, though they 
enkarge 

The seeming size of thoughts, make the 
light less 

Doubly. It is the thought writ down we 
want. 

Not its effect — not likenesses of likenesses. 

P. J, Bailey. 


THOUGHTS— that Breathe. 

Hark ! his handj the lyre explore ; 
Bright-eyed Fancy hoveiing o’er, 

Scatters from her pictur’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
bum. T. Gray, 

THOUGHTS.— First 

Tn matters of expediency and prudence 
wait for the after-thoughts ; but in matters 
of conscious and present duty, take the 
first thoughts that arise, for they are the 
divinest. — D r. Ralfigh. 

THOUGHTS.— Good 

Good thoughts are blessed guests, and 
should be Iteartily welcomed, well fed, and 
much sought after. Like rose leaves, they 
give out a sweet smell if laid up in the jar 
of memory.— .S purgeon. 

THOUGHTS.— Holy 

Holy thoughts breed holy words and 
holy actions, and arc hopeful evidences of 
a renewed he^^rt. Who would not have 
ihcin ? To kf*cp chaff out of a bushel, one 
mre plan is lo fill it with wheat. — S pur- 
GJ ON. 

THOUGHTS.— The Immortality of 

The old thoughts rever ilic. Immortal 
dreams 

Outlive their dreamers*, and arc ours for 
aye ; 

No thought once form’d and utleiVl c^n 
expire. Mackay. 

THOUGHTS.— The Importance of 
Such as the thoughts are, the boiil is. - *- 

Si RIVER. 

THOUGHTS— Printed. 

You shall see them on a beautiful qnario- 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall 
meander through a meadow of margin. — 
Sheridan. 

THREATS.— Attaining from 

T consider it a mark of great prudence in 
a man to abstain from threats or any con- 
temptuous expressions ; for neither of these 
weaken the enemy, but threats make him 
more cautious, and the other excites his 
hatreil and a desire 't(» revenge himself. 
*— Machiavelli. 

THREATS.— Pearresa of 

T lere is no terror in your threats ! 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle winds, 
Which I respect not,— Shaksffare. 
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THREATS.— Loudett in 

Those that are the loudest in their threats 
are the weakest in the execution of them. 
—Colton. 

THRIFTY.— The Work of the 
The world has always been divided into 
two classes — those who have saved, and 
those who have spent — the thrifty and the 
extrav^ant. The building of all the houses, 
the mills, the bridges, and the ships, and 
the accomplishment of all other great works 
which have rendered man civilized and 
happy, has been done by the savers, the 
thrifty; and those who have wasted their 
resources have always been their slaves. It 
has been the law of nature and of Provi- 
dence that this should be so. — Cohden. 

THRIVE.— The Way to 

Diligence and humility is the way to 
thrive in the riches of the undei'stantling as 
well as in gold. — D r. Watts. 

THRONE. — A Description of the 

The throne is but a bit of gilded wootl 
covered with velvet. — ^Napoleon I. 

THRUSH.— The 

The thnish derives its name from mistle- 
toe berries, of which it is exceedingly fond. 
It is famai for its clear, ringing, musical 
note, and sings loudest, and sweetest, and 
longest in storms ; hence it is no mean 
teaser to man, whose song of gladness and 
gralitude should rise to heaven — not only 
when his sky is clear, but when it is dark- 
ened with clouds, and the storm portends 
fearful disasters. — Dr. Davies. 

THUNDER.— The 

Heaven’s great arlillery,— C rashaw. 

THUNDER— the Herald of Heaven. 

The herald, earth-accredited, of Heaven, 
Which when n^en hear, they think of 
heaven’s King, 

And ntn the items o’er of the account 
To which lie’s sure to call them. 

J. S. Knowles. 
THUNDER.— A Lover of 

Such was the spirit of a venerable patri- 
arch— who shed on very humble station 
the lustre of brilliant graces— that, when 
the storm sent others in haste to their 
homes, he was wont to leave his own, and 
to stand with upturned face, raised eye, and 
with his my head uncovered, to watch the 
flash, and listen to the music of the roaring 
thunder. How flne hi> reply to those who, 
expressed their wonder at his aspect and 
attitude— ** It is my Father’s voice, and 
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I like well to hear it ! ” What a sublime 
example of the perfect love that casteth Out 
fear 1— Dr. Guthrie. 

TIDE. — Human Affairs have a 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ; 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it 
server. 

Or lose our ventures. — Shakspeare. 

TIDE AND TIME. 

Tide and time for no man stay. 

Somerville. 

TIDES. — The Occasion of the 

The winds raise the waves of the ocean 
by an action wdiolly mechanical, and pro- 
ducing a superficial and local agitation ; 
but when they blow constantly in the same 
direction, they impart to the waters a mo- 
tion in the direction of their own course. 
The sun and moon pass over the surface of 
the seas, and the entire mass of Avatcr, 
obedient to the miu||ty attraction, piles itself 
up in a wave of >^ich the summit follows 
the course of the dominant luminary. This 
wave occasions the tides. The unequal 
pressure of the atmosphere on the diflerent 
points of the ocean, from which result dif- 
ferences of level, and above all, the diffe- 
rences of temperature between the tropical 
and the polar seas, to which correspond 
different degrees of density, are so many 
more causes disturbing the equilibrium of 
the oceanic waters, and creating in their 
bosom various motions which continually 
tend to equilibrium, but which never pro- 
duce it. Sometimes the superficial mass is 
transported from east to west, as in the 
great equatorial current ; sometimes a deep 
and narrow band, a true oceanic river, 
flows rapidly tlifough waters com]mrativcly 
tranquil, as in the Gulf Stream. Here 
currents meet and unite; there they are 
separated, and the upper and under currents 
run in opposite directions. Everywhere 
change is going on ; there is nowhere 
absolute inaction, which is as unknown td 
nature in the ocean as elsewhere.— 
Guvot. 

TIME.— The Chariot WheeU of 

Time’s chariot wheels make their carriage- 
road in the fairest face.— L.v Kochefuu- 
cauld, 

TIME— Craved. 

Time ! time ! a world of wealth for an 
irch of time !— Q ueen Euzaretu, 
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TIME. —The Death of 

Be silent and still, for his end draweth 
near. 

And welch with a qiiiverini; breath ; 

No mortal eye beheld his birth, 

But all shall behold his death ; 

For the nations from f^eryland and clime 
Shall gather to gaze on the close of Time. 

The moon shall look down with a tearful 
eye, 

And the sun shall withhold his fire, 

And the hoary earth, all parched and dry, 
Shall flame for his funeral pyre, 

When the Angel, that standeth on earth and 
shore, 

Proclaimeth that Time shall be no more ! ” 
E. POLLOK. 

TIME— Defined. 

Time is duration m^surcd, or divided, 
into equal parts.— I. Taylor. 

TIME.— The Dusk of 
The seasons bring th#* flower again, 

And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men. 

Tfnnyson. 

TIME.— The Employm|nt of 

Dion3rsius, the Sicilian, employed his 
time so well, that being asked bv one who 
wanted to speak with him if he were at 
leisure, answered — ‘‘fTeaven forbid that I 
should ever have any leisure time,” — 
SCRAGGS. 


TIME.— The Flight of 


T remember hearing an aged man in the 
country compare the slow movement of 
time in early life, and its swift flight as it 
approaches old age, to the drummings of a 
partridge or muffled grouse in the woods, 
falling slow and distinct at fiist, and then 
following each other more and more ra- 
pidly, till they end at last in a whirring 
sound. — ^B ryant. 


TIME— like a Host. 

^ Time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by 
the hand ; 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would 

fly. 

Grasps-in the new comer.— Sharspe are. 


TIME.— The Improvement of 


It seems that life is all a void, 

On selfish thoughts alone employed ; 
That len^h of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood ; 
While if good deeds atu year engage, 
Thai may be longer than an age : 


« But if a year in trifles go. 

Perhaps you *d spend a thousand so : 
Tin|e cannot stay to make us wise— 
We must improve it as U flies 

I. Taylor. 

TIME.— Killing 

There ’s scarce a point wherein mankind 
agree 

So well as in their boast of killing me : 

I boa«t of nothing, but when I Ve a mind 
I think I can be even with mankind. 

Voltaire. 

TIME.— A Little More 

As for a little more time, it is ten to one 
ifiit would make you happier. If you had 
more time, it would be sure to hang heavily. 
— Dr. Doudney. 

TIME. — The Power of 

Time has a marvellous power of ruin. 
Courts and cabinets tremble at its breatli ; 
dynasties are compelled before it like ttic 
foam upon the crest of the waves ; it frets 
decay upon the temple-pile, and upon the 
orielS delicate tracing ; it makes mounds of 
the palaces where once kings rioted and 
beauty revelled, —a roofless ruin, where owls 
hoot from decaying towers and where the 
panther makes his lair.— Punshon* 

TIME.— The Powerleiineie of 

There are some things over which Time 
has no possible power. It cannot touch 
fat^ for example ; that lives, grows, ripens 
in its despite : tradition overleaps the many 
tombs in which Time inters the years : 
memory mocks him to destroy her : Uie 
humanness of the heart is an everlasting 
thing; hence the old patriarchal tales — 
talcs of ancient hope, and fear, and joy, and 
wrong, and sorrow, find their way swift to 
the hearts of the men of all the world’s 
ages, because they touch feelings which are 
eternal, and strike chords that are never 
out of tune.— PuNSHON. 

TIME.— The Progress of 

Time halts not in his noiseless march. 

Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the liquid 
flood ; 

Life slips from underneath us, like that 
arch 

Of aiiy workmanship whereon we stood. 
Earth stretched below, heaven in our neigh- 
bourhood. — ^W. Wordsworth. 

TIME.— A Proverb on 

Time and the hour run through the 
rbugiesl day.— S hakspkaru. 

TIME. — Reputation Affected by 

Time never fails to bring eveiy exalted 
reputation to a strict scrutiny.— A mes. 
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TIME.— The Results of » 

It Ls ten o'clock : 

Thus may we see how tlie world ; 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after an hour more 't will be eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And 80 from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a talc. — S hakspeakk 

TIME.— The Scythe of 

Occupation is the scythe of time. — 
Napoleon I. 

TIME.— Swift-Footed 

On our quickest decrees the inaudible 
and noi^^eless foot of I'lme steals ere we can 
effect them.— Shakspeark. 

TIME — Taken by the Forelock. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and 
bald behind, signifying thereby, that we 
must take lime, as we say, by the hn clock, 
tor when it is once past there is no recalling 
it.— D ean Swikt. 

TIME.— The Touch of 

Tune’s gradual touch 
Has moulded into lx*niily many a tower. 
Which, when it fiown’d w’ltli all its battle- 
menls, 

W’as only terrible. W. Mason. 

TIME.— The Use of 

^Vhea pursuing his musical avocations 
in the pump-rooro at Hath, Sir William. 
iJerschel had a small workshoj) close at 
hand, and when the exacting loungers in 
the pump-room admitted of a pause in the 
music, he slipped olT to complete the polish- 
ing of a speailum, or the grinding of a lens ; 
but be was alwaj'S ready, when he heard 
the signal, to snatch up his instrument, and 
be tlw first in tiie orchestra. Thus he 
gathered up the fragments of time ; and it 
was these fiagments that made him tlie 
iriend of monaidis, and the fust of astrono- 
mers. — L eitcii. 

TIME.— The Worth of 

Thou think’st it folly to be wise too soon. 
Youth is not ridi in time, it may be poor. 
J*art with it as with money, sparing, pay 
Ko moment but in pui chase of its worth ; 
And what Its worth — ask death-beds, they 
can tell. Dr. £. Young. 

TIMES.— The Badneta of the 

The badness of the times (as the vulgar 
phrase expresses a scene of distress) fre- 
quently dei>cnUs more on those who govern 
the ship tliati on the weather. — ^Zimmer- 
man. 
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TIME-SERVER.— A 

He is a good time-server that complies 
his manners to the several ages of this life. 
Pleasant in youth, without wantonness; 
grave in old age, without frowardness. 
Frost is as proper for winter as flowers for 
spring. Gravity becomes the ancient ; and 
a green Christmas is neither handsome nor 
heahhtul.— Dr. Fuller. 

TIME-SERVERS. 

We read of an Earl of Oxford fined, by 
King Henry VII,, fifteen thousand marks 
for having too many retainers ; but how 
many retainers hath Time had in all ages, 
and servants in all offices ! and chaplains, 
too, upon occasion, doing as the times do, 
not because the times do as they should do, 
but merely for sinister respects, and by ends 
to ingratiate themselves ! — Si'ENCEK. 

TIME-SERVING. 

There be four kinds of time-serving : 
First, out of Christian discretion, which is 
commendable ; second, out of human in- 
firmity, whieli is pardonable ; third and 
fourth, out of Ignorance oi affectation, both 
winch are damnable.- Du. Fuller. 

tiresome.— T he Secret of being 

The secret of making oneself tiresome is 
not to know when to stop. — Voj T aire. 

title and ancestry. 

Title and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious, but an ill one more con- 
temptible. Vice IS infamous, though in a 
prince, and virtue honouiable, though in a 
peasant— Addison. 

titles.— H onour Connected with 

It is not titles that reflect honour on men, 
but men that reflect honour on titles. - 
Machiavelll 

tobacco — C ondemned. 

It is a custom loathsome to the eye, hate- 
ful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dan- 
gerous to the lungs, and in the black fiime 
thereof, nearest rc'^embling the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless. 
—James 1. 


Pernicious weed ! whose scent the fair 
annoys, 

Unfnentlly to society’s chief joys, 

I'hy worst effect i.s banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours ; 
Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants 
To poison vermin that infest his plants. 

COWPER. 
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TOBACCO— PraiMd. 

1 love thee, whether thou appearest in the 
shape of a cigar, or diest away in sweet 
l^ume, enshnoed in the meerschaum bowl. 
I love thee with more than a woman’s love 1 
Thou art a companion to me in solitude. I 
can talk and reason with thee, avoiding 
loud and obstreperous aigument. 'J'hoii 
art a frimd to me in trouble, for thou advi- 
Mst in silence, and consolest with thy calm 
influence over the perturbed spirit. I know 
not how thy power has been bestowed upon 
thee; yet if to harmonize the feelings, fo 
allow the thoughts to spring without conirul, 
rising like the white vapour from the cot> 
tage-hearth on a morning that is sunny and 
serene ; if to impart the sober sadness over 
the spirit which inclines to forgive our 
enemy, that calm philosophy which recon- 
ciles us to the ingratitude and knavery of 
the world, that heavenly contemplation 
whispering to Us, as we look around, that 
** all is good ; ” if these be merits, they are 
tjiine, most potent weed. What a quiet 
world would this be if everyone would 
smoke ! 1 suspect the reason why the fairer 
sex decry thee is— that thou art the* cause 
of silence.— Capt. Mark vat. 


Sublime tobacco ! which from east to 
west 

Cheers the tar’s labour, or the Turkman’s 
rest, 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 
Magnificent in btainbuul, but less grand, 
Though net less loved, in Wappiug or the 
Strand ; 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and 
ripe ; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress ; 
Yet tby true lovers more admire by Lr 
Thy naked beauties — give me a cigar ! 

Byron. 

TO-DAY. — Our Business 
We know nothing of to -morrow; our 
business is to be good and happy to-day. — 
S. Smith. 

•TO-DAY.— The Worth of one 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. — 
W. Skckek. 

TO-DAY — Yesterday Returned, 

To-day is yesterday returned ; — ^returned 
Full-powered to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn, 
And re-instate us on the rock of peace : 
Let it not share its predecessor’s fare. 

Nor, like its elder sisters, die a fool. 

Pr. E. Young. 


I TOIL— the Lot of Mon. 

Weave, brothers, w'eave 1 Toil is ours ; 
But toil is the lot of man ; 

One gathers the fruit,— one gathers the 
flowers^ 

One soweth the seed again ! 

There is not a creature, from England’s king 
To the peasant that delves the soil. 

That knows half the pleasure the season bring, 
If he have not his share of toil. 

W. B. Procter. 

TOIL.— UaelesB 

The toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

Cow PAR. 

TOLERATION— to be Qualified. 

As to the thing itself, the truth is — it is 
better in contemplation than practice : for 
reckon all that is got by it when you come 
to handle it, and it can never satisfy for the 
infinite disorders hapiiening in the govern- 
ment, the scandal to religion, the secret 
dangers to public societie.s, the growth of 
heresy, the nursing up of parties to a gran- 
deur so considerable as to be able in their 
oun time to change the laws and the 
government. So that if the question be — 
whether mere opinions are to be prose- 
cuted, it is certainly true they ought not. 
But if it be considers how by opinions men 
rifle the affairs of kingdoms, it is also as 
certain, they ought not to be made public 
and permitted. — Bp. Taylor. 

TOLERATION.— ReligiouB 

When certain persons attempted to per- 
suade Stephen, king of Poland, to constrain 
some of his subjects, who were of a different 
religion, to embrace his, he said to them — 
** I am king of men, and not of consciences. 
The dominion of consciences belongs ex- 
clusively to God.” — Arvine. 

TOMB.— Visiting the 

It is well, sometimes, to visit the tomb, 
there to converse with the dead. — Na- 
poleon 1. 

TOMBSTONES.— The Histoty of 

The first account we halte of tombstones 
was about the year 590, when Pope Gregory 
authorized the relatives of the deceased to 
erect tablets, tombstones, etc., to their 
memory ;— that on reading the inscription, 
they might be induced to offer sp prayers 
for the welfare of their souls ; but this was 
attended with a heavy expense, and added 
greatly to the revenues of the Church. 
Prior to this, there were no church-yards in 
England, nor any regular burying places ; 
nor did they become common till the latter 
end of the seventh ccntuiy.— Loaring, 
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TO-MORROW.^A New 

Our yesterday*& to-morrow now is gone, 
And still a new to-morrow does come on ; 
We by to-morrows draw up all our store, 
Till the exhausted well can yield no more. 

Cowley. 

TO-MORROW. — Presuming on 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can 
rise. 

Than ni.in’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn? 

Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none.— Dr. K. Young. 

TONE. — The Eloquence of 

“Well, then,” said Ellen, with peculiar 
sweetness, “for w^sake.” There was an 
cxpres-ioii in that little word — “ my,” which 
went to the very heart, and dropped balm 
iheic; it had that peculiar eloquence es- 

f >ecially belonging to woman, which may 
>e called the eloquence of tone, m which 
they aie so excelling that the ear must be 
dull indeed which cannot interpret the 
melcKlious meaning.— D over. 

TONGUE.— The Evil Influence of the 

By the tongue men may weaken their 
whole inmost soul ; for verily it “settelh on 
fire the course of nature, and itself is set 
on fire of hclL”— A bf. Manning. 

TONGUE. -A Good and a Bad 

A philosopher, being asked uliich was 
the best membqi of the body, answered — 
“The tongue;” and being asked again 
which was the worst, answeied— “ The 
tongue : if good, it is the only trumpet of 
( H)d's glory ; if bad, a very firebrand of 
hell.”— SrENCER. 

TONGUE. — The Power of the 

The tongue of man cannot be described. 
It has deep inward relations, national and 
political bearings. It is the silver bell of 
the soul, or the iron and crashing hammer 
of the anvil It is like a magician’s wand, 
full of all incantation and witchery ; or it is 
a sceptre in a king’s hand, and sways men 
with imperial auth^ily.-— il. W. liEECHiOL 

TONGUE.— The ServltiiAD ef tho 
The tongue is the slave of the body as 
well as of the soul. The heart says— •* Make 
love for me,” and the tongue makes love for 
the heart ; the brain says—** Discourse for 
me, ” and the tongue discourses for the brain ; 
the soul says^** Pm for me, sing for me, 
curse for me^ tell ne* for me,” and the 
tongue prays, sings, curses, and tells bes 
for the soul— Prof. G. Wiiaon. 


TONGUES. — The Acquirement of 

To acquire a few tongues is the task of a 
fbw years ; but to be eloquent in one is the 
labour of a life. — C olton. 

TONGUES. — Difference between 

There is the same difference between 
their tongues as between the hour and the 
minute hand, one goes ten times as fast, and 
the other signifies ten times as much. — S. 
Smith. 

TONGUES.— The Number of 

There are now three thousand and sixty- 
four known tongues spoken ; and it is stat^ 
that in more than one thousand one hundred 
of these, different forms of religious creeds 
arc piomulgated. — Dr. Davies. 

TONGUES. — Opinion Formed by 

By the striking of these clappers we guess 
at the metal of the bell — W. Secker. 

TORIES. — The Appellation — • 

It was derived from the Irish “ toree,” 
equivalent to our “Stand and Deliver.” 
At first applied to the Irish Royalists who 
rebelled against Parliament, 1648. After- 
wards the appellation of the party for up- 
holding all the privileges of the Churcti, 
Aristocracy, and Crown. — Beesly. 

TOUCH— Defined. 

Toucii is that peculiar sensibility which 
gives the con.sciou*>ness of the resistance of 
external matter, and makes us acquainted 
with the hardness, smoothness, roughness, 
size, and form of bodies. We must refer to 
this sense also our judgment of distance, of 
motion, of number, and of time.— Sir C. 

Bell. 

TOURISTS.— The Return of 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a 
thorn, conies l^ack loaded with honey from 
his rambles, and why should not other 
tourists do the same?— IIaliburton. 

TOWER. — Locking up the 
This b an ancient, curious, and stately 
ceremony. A few minutes before the clock 
strikes the hour of eleven — on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, twelve — ^the head warder, clothed 
in a long red cloak, bearing a huge bunch 
of keys, and attended by a brother warder 
carrying a lantern, appears in front of the 
main guard-house, and loudly calls out, 
** Escort — Keys.” The sergeant of the 
guard, with five or six men, then turn out 
and follow him to the **8pur,” or outer 
gate ; each sentry challenging as they pass 
hb post-*-** Who goes there?” *‘K*ys.** 
The gates being carefully locked and barred. 
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the procession retnnii, the sentries exacting 
the same explanation andreoeiviiigthe same 
answer as before. Arrived once more in 
front of the main guard-house^ the sentry 
there gives a loud stamp with his foot, and 
asks— ** Who goes there ?** “Keys.” 
“ What keys ? ” “ Queen Victoria’s keys.” 
* Advance, Queen Victoria’s keys, and 
all’s well.” The yeoman porter, or head 
warder, then exclaims— “ God bless Queen 
Victoria ! ” The main-guard respond — 
“Amen.” The ofliccr on duty gives 
the word— “Present arms!” the firelocks 
rattle; the officer kisses the hilt; of his 
sword ; the escort fall in among their com> 
panions ; and the yeoman porter marches 
across the parade alone to deposit the keys 
in the lieutenant’s lodmngs. The ceremony 
over, not only is all ^ress and ingress 
totally precluded, but even within the walls 
no one can stir without being furnished with 
the countersign.— Loaring. 

TOWN. — Happiness away from the 

Happy the man who has escaped from 
the town 1 Kyery whispering froni the tree, 
every murmuring of the stream, evecyspaik- 
ling pebble, preaches to him virtue and 
wisdom. Every shady grove is to him a 
holy temple, where his God waves nearer to 
him ; every green sod an altar, where he 
kneels before the Lofty One. — IIolty. 

TOWNS. — The Countiy Furnishes the 

At the end of .some generations, races 
perish or degenerate in towns ; it is neces- 
sary to renew them, and it is always the 
country which furnishes this renewal. — 
Rousseau. 


TRADE. — The Changes Effected by 

Trade has a great effect in changing the 
manners, customs, and habits of the people, 
especially the lower sort, ^ly it the narniw- 
ness of their fortune is changed into wealth, 
the simplicity of their manners into craft, 
their frugality into IUXU17, their humility into 
pride, and their subjection into equality, — 
Fielding. 


TRADE.— Prae 

In the future, if not in the present, free 
trade will be the pass-word of nations. — 
Chevauer. 


TRADE.— The Good-Will of a 

The good-will of a trade is nothing more 
than the probability that the old cus- 
tomers will resort to the old place.— I.ORD 
E1.DON. 


TRADE, — A Man of Honest 
What signifies a man’s trade? A man of 
any honest trade can make himself respect- 
able if he will. —Georgs 111 . 


TRADITION— Defthed. 

Tradition is the treasure of religious 
thought, amassed by ages, upon the plat- 
form of positive revelation.— Dr, Vinet. 

TRADITION- a Meteor. 

Tradition is but a meteor, which, if it 
once falls, cannot possibly be re-kindled.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

TRAGEDY.— The Effects of 

Tragedy warms the soul, elevates the 
heart, can and ought to create heroes. — 
N\poleon I. 

TRAGEDY.— The Fifth Act of a 

The fifth act of a tragedy, though iin- 
rbymed, does lie in every death-bed, weie 
it a peasant’s, and of stiaw. — C arlyle. 

TRAINING.— Mental 

If we have duties to perform, in them- 
selves severe and laborious, is there not 
some mode of training by which to invest 
them with pleasant associations? A man 
may find amusements in free thoughts while 
following his plough upon the hill.side--m 
up the words for a dictionary, or in 
copying out a brief ; or he may train him- 
self, by an inefficient and shrinking spirit, 
to recoil from these tasks as insupportable 
burdens.— Flint. 

TRAINING.— Phyaical 

Woe to the class or the nation which has 
no manly physical training I To that utter 
neglect of any exercises which call out 
fortitude, patience, self-dependence, and 
daring, I attribute a great deal of the low 
sensuality, the conceited vulgarity, the utter 
want of a high sense of honour, which is 
increasing among the middle classes, and 
from which the navigator, the engineer, the 
miner, and the sailor are comparatively 
free.— Canon Kingsley, 

TRANQUILLITY.— A Life of 
When happy in my rural scene, 

Whose fountain chills the shuddering swain, 
Such is my prayer— -Let me possess 
My present wealth, or even less, 

And if the bounteous gods design 
A longer life, that life be mine : 

Give me of books the mental cheer, 

Of M'ealth sufficient for a year, 

Nor let me float in Fortune’s power, 
Dependent on the future hour ; 

To Jove for life and wealth I pray, 

These Jove may give, or take away, 

But for a firm and trauqqil mind, 

TbRt blessing in mvself 1 find.— H oracr. 
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TRANQUILLITY.— Nature In a State of 

H!bw calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stiUjr hour, when stonns are gone ! 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 

Fresti as if Day again were bom. 

Again upon the lap of Mom ! 

When the light blossoms, rudely tom 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm, 

In latitude for this sweet calm t 
Ana every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the gras? and flowers 
Sparkles, as *twere the lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

T. Moore. 

TRANSITION.— Personal 

I am not the person I was, the past is 
nothing to me ; the past I is not the pre- 
sent have transited into another 

person ; I am my own phoenix. — F osilk. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.— A Sar- 
casm on 

It is related of T.acly Jane Grey, that 
being, when very >oiing, at Ncwhall, in 
Essex, the scat ot Maiy, afterwards queen, 
and walking near the chapel with Lady 
Anne Wharton, she observed her com- 
panion, as they passed, bow to the elements 
on the altar. Affecting surprise at the 
motion of her friend, she asked — “ Is the 
Lady Mary in the chapel?” “No,” re- 
plied her companion— “I bend to Him 
who made us all.” “How is that?” re- 
torted Jane : “can He be there who mode 
us all, and yet the baker made Him?” It 
is asserted that this sarcastic remark laid 
the foundation of Mary’s hatred to this 
lovely woman. — Arvine. 

TRAVELLER.— A Lonely 
Let me believe that it was something 
better than curiosity which rivetted my 
attention, and impelled me strongly tow'ard 
this gentleman. 1 never saw so patient and 
kind a face. He diould have been sur- 
rounded by friends ; yet here he sat, driected 
and alone, when all men had their inends 
about them.« As often as he roused him- 
self from his reverie, he would fall into it 
again ; and it was plain that whatever was 
the subject of his thoughts, they were of a 
melancholy kind, and could not be con- 
trolled. He was not used to solitude — I 
was sure of that ; for I knew by myself that 
if he had been, his manner would have 
been different, and be would have taken 
some slight interest in the arrival of another 
I could not fail to mark that he had no 
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appetite — ^that he tried to eat in vain— that 
time after time the plate was pushed aw^, 
and he relapsed into his former posture, nis 
mind was wandering among old Christmas 
days, I thought Many of them sprang up 
together, not with a long ^p between each, 
but in unbroken succession, lik^ days of 
the week. It was a great change to And 
himself for the first time in an empty, 
silent room, with no soul to cafe for. 1 
could not help follovring him in imagination 
through crowds of pleasant faces, and then 
coming back to that dull place, with its 
boughipf mistletoe sickening in the gas, and 
sprigs of holly parched up already by a 
simoom of roasted and boiled. The very 
waiter bad gone home, and his representative 
— a poor, lean, hungry mar — ^was keeping 
Christmas in his jacket. His dinner done, 
a decanter of wine was placed before him. 
It remained untouched for a long time ; hut 
at length, with a quivering hand, he filled 
a glass and raised it to his lips. Some 
tender wish to which he had been accus- 
tomed to give utterance on that day, or 
some beloved name that he had been used 
to pledge, trembled upon them at that 
moment. He put it down hastily ; took it 
up once more ; again put it down ; pressed 
his hand upon his face, and tears stole down 
his cheeks.— Dickens. 

TRAVELLER.— The Perception of a 

A traveller of taste at once perceives 
that the wUe are polite all the world over ; 
hut that fools are only polite at home. — 
Goldsmith. 

TRAVELLER.— A Winter 

God help thee, Traveller I on thy journey 
fw; 

The wind is bitter keen, — the snow o’er- 
lays 

The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow 
ways. 

And darkness will involve thee. — No kind 
star 

To-night will guide thee, Traveller,— and 
the war • 

Of winds and elements on thy head will 
break, 

And in thy ajgonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howling on ibcir stormy car, 

Will often ring appalling— I portend 
A dismal night— and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee, will fill my 
head, 

And him, who rides where wind and waves 
contend, 

And strives, mde cradled on the seas, to 
guide 

His lokiely bark through the tempestuous 
tkle. H. K. WHiTib. 
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TRAVELLERS.— Advice to 

If you go among foreigners, instead of 
^liTness and^^ewr, take with you Chris- 
tian complaisance, and do justice at once to 
the good feeling of England and the cour- 
tesy of real religion. Take with you the 
Sabbath-day : keep its hours sacred in 
the hired lodging or the inn. Pray for the 
places where you sojourn. And thus asso- 
ciated with the profitable books you read, 
or the Christian intercourse you enjoyed, 
places will to you be fraught with pJeasant 
recollections ; and, so beatified and sancti- 
fied, the resorts and recreations of earth 
will be worthy of a mental pilgrimage even 
from the bowers of Paradise Restored. — 
Dr. J. Hamilton. 

TRAVELLING.— The Object of 

In the rage for travelling, the object is not 
so much to gratify the love of novelty as the 
love of excellence ; not merely to see new 
things, but new grand things, new beautiful 
things, new excellence, in which the grand 
and beautiful will, upon reflection, be found 
to have a much greater effect than the new. 
— S. Smith. 

TRAVELLI NG. —Railway 

Railway travelling is not travelling at all ; 
It IS merely being sent to a place, and veiy 
little different from becoming a parcel.— 
Ruskin. 

TRAVELLING.— The Use of 

The real use of travelling to distant coun- 
tries, and of studying the annals of post 
times, is to preserve men from the contrac- 
tion of mind which those can hardly escape 
whose whole communion is with one gene- 
ration, and in one neighbourhood; who 
arrive at conclusions by means of an induc- 
tion not sufhcienlly copious, and who there- 
fore constantly confound exceptions with 
rules, and accidents with essential proper- 
ties. —Macaulay. 

TREACHERY— Defined. 

Treachery is a violation of allegiance or 
of faith and confidence ; and that person 
is intensely wicked who is in the habit of 
practising it.‘ He resembles a demon, — 
Dr. Webster. 

TREACHERY.— The Greatest 

There cannot be a greater treachery than 
6rst to raise a confidence, and then deceive 
it.— A ddison. 

TREAD.— An Airy 

She is coming ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her.— T ennyson. 


TREASON.— The Crime of 

A crime against the veiy organization and 
life of society, demanding the highest form 
of penalty. -Dr. Thompson. 

TREASON.— The Result of 

The man was noble ; 

But with his last attempt he wip’d it out ; 
Betray’d his country ; and his name re- 
mains 

To the ensuing age abhorr’d. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

TREASURES.— Affection's 

Ancient history records — that a certain 
city was besieged, and at length obliged to 
surrender. In the city there were two 
brothers, who had, in some way, obliged 
the conquering general ; and in consequence 
of this, received permission to leave tne city 
before it was set on fire, taking with them 
as much of their property as each could 
carry about his person. Accordingly the 
two generous youths appeared at Jthe gates 
of the city, one of them carrying their 
father, and the other their mother. — A r- 
VINE. 

TREATIES. — The Treatment of 

It is a vain attempt 

To bind the ambitious and unjust by trea- 
ties : 

These they elude a thousand specious 
ways ; 

Or if they cannot find a fair pretext, 

They blush not in the face of heaven to 
break ’em. J. Thomson. 

TREES.— Different Kinds of 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward 
led, 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from tlie tempests 
dread. 

Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel 
skv. 

Much can they praise, the trees so straight 
and high, 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the pmlar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all ; 
The aspen good for staves ; the cypress 
funeral 

The laurel, meed of migh^ conquerors 
And •poets sage ; the nr that weepeth 
still ; 

The willow worn of forlorn paramours ; 
The yew obedient to the bender’s will ; 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the 
mill, 

The myrrh sweet bleeding of the bitter 
wound, 
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The warlike beech, the ash for nothin^ 
ill. 

The fruitful olive, and the nlatane round, 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward 
sound, Spknser, 

TREES. — The Interest attaching to 

Trees havcal)out them something beauti- 
ful and attractive even to the fancy, since 
iliey cannot change their places, are wit- 
nesses of all the changes that take place 
around them ; and as some reach a great 
age, they become, as it were, historical 
monuments : and like ourselves they have a 
life, growing and passing away — not being 
inanimate and unvarying like the fields and 
livers. One sees them passing through 
various stages, and at last, step by step, 
approaching death, which makes them look 
still more like ourselves. Hence the inte- 
rest attaching to them is quite sufficient to 
arrest all minds and affect all hearts. — 
Humboldt. 

TRENCHERMAN.— A Tall 

As tall a trencherman 
As c*er demolish’d a pie-fortification. 

Massinher. 

TRIAL. — ^The Univeraality of 

Let a man be in the most propitious cir- 
cumstances, he is sure to have something to 
pain his heart. Naaman was a great man, 
but he was a leper ; Paul, a great apostle, 
but he had a thorn in the flesh ; David a 
mighty sovereign, but his house was not 
rignt with God. Man looks to new rela- 
tlomhips, and fancies they will be a beauti- 
ful gaixlcn, on which the sun will shine and 
the dews descend, but he will 6nd a grave 
there. He looks to new departments of 
business as a garden, but he will find a 
p‘avc there. There is some cloud on every 
landscape, a mildew on every flower. — D k. 
Thomas. 

TRIALS— Hard, yet Needful. 

Trials are very hard to bear. To see the 
wealth, for which we have laboured long, 
make to itself wings, and fly away. — To 
‘ Ikve to stand and serve, where beforetime 
we have sat and ruled.— To lay loved ones 
in the lonesome grave. — ^To miss the merry 
lau^h, and the glad welcome, and the pro- 
tecting hand, or the guiding mind. — To see 
the fairest flower in our garden withered ; 
the brightest light in our households 
quench^ These things are not joyous, 
but gnevous ; just as winter is not the 
pleasant season Uiat summer brings, with 
tier merry songs, and her sunny days, and 
her gorgeous we^th of foliage and flowers ; 
and just as bitter medicines are not savouty 
meat. But, then, winter is needed m 
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nature, and medicines are needed far the 
body ; and affliction^ also are needed. The 
sharp frosts, and the keen biting winds of 
winter, kill the weeds and break up the 
soil, and so prepare it for the spring rains 
and the summer suns. And afflictions, 
when sanctified by God, wean us from 
eirth and nurture us for heaven.— A. C. 
Price. 

TRIALS.— The Result of 

1 remember some years ago 1 went into 
a glass-house ; and, standing very attentive, 

I saw several masses of burning glass, of 
various forms. The workman took a piece 
of glass and put ifinto one furnace, then he 
ut it into a second, and then into a third, 
said to him— “Why do you put this 
through so many fires ? “ He answered— 
“ () sir ! the first was not hot enough, nor 
the second, and therefore we put it into a 
third, and that will make it transparent.” 
Thus we must be tried and exercised w ith 
many fires, unt il our dross be purged away, 
and wc arc made fit for the Master’s use. — 
Whitfield. 

TRIPLES. — The Bestowal of 

Riches may enable us to confer favours ; 
but to confer them wdlh propriety and with 
grace requires a something that riches can- 
not give : even trifles may be so bestowed 
as to cease to be trifles. The citizens of 
Megara offered the freedom of their city to 
Alexander ; such an offer excited a smile in 
the countenance of him who had conquered 
the world ; but he received this tribute of 
their respect with complaccngr on being in- 
formed that they had never offered it to any 
but to Hercules and himself.— ColtOn. 

TRIFLES.— The Importance of 

Think nought a irifle, though it small 
appear ; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make 
the year,' 

And trifles— life.— D r, E. Young. 

TRINITY.- The Derivation of the Word— 

This word, in its Latin form — Trinitas^ 
is derived from the adjective— 
“three-fold,” or “three in one;” and it 
thus ex.'ictly expresses the divine mystery of 
three persons in the unity of one Godhead. 
—Prof. Hodge. 

TRINITY.— Ijlustrationa of the 

There be three grand principles— life, gene- 
ration, and obedience — 

Shadowing, in every creature, the Spirit, 
and the Father, and the Son. 

Thyself ha.st within tbx'self body, and life, 
and mind : 
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Matter, and breath, and instinct, unite in 
aU beasts of the held ; 

Substance, coherence, and weight, fashion 
the fabrics of the earth ; 

The will, the doing, and the deed, combine 
to frame a fact ; 

The stem, the leaf^ and the flower ; begin- 
ning, middle, and end ; 

Cause, circumstance, consequent ; and 
every three in one ; 

Yea, the very breath of man’s life con- 
sisteth of a trinity of vapours, 

And the noonday light is a oomi)ound, the 
triune shadow of Jehovah. — Tupper. 

TRINITY.— The Mysteiy of the 

It is impossible to sound the bottomless 
depth of such divine mysteries with the 
plummet of our short-lived and short-lined 
reason, or think to pierce the marble liard- 
ness of God’s secrets with the leaden point 
of our dull apprehension. — Spencer. 

TRUST.— Want of 

Our want of trust justifies the deceit of 
others.— La Rochefoucauld. 

TRUST.—Whom to 

You may safely trust those who make 
conscience of the meanest work ; who, 
in kindling a fire or sweeping a floor, have 
an eye uplifted to the glory of God ; who 
ennoble life’s humblest employment by 
aiming at a noble end ; and who address 
themselves to their business in the high 
and holy belief that when duty— however 
humble it may be — is well done, God is 
glorified ; just as He is glorified as well by 
a lowly daisy as by the garden’s gaudiest 
and proudest flowers. — Dr. Guthrie. 

TRUTH. — Attachment to 
A sincere attachment to truth, moral and 
scientific, is a habit which cures a thousand 
little mflrmlties of mind, and is as honour- 
able to a man who possesses it, in point of 
character, as it is profitable in point of im- 
provement. — S. Smitil 

TRUTH.— Buy the 

Buy the truth ; *' buy it at any cost ; 
for any amount of labour, sacrifice, or 
talent, bujr it, and when thou hast it, sell it 
not ; sell it not for pleasure, for prosperity, 
for fame, or for life. — Dr. Thomas. 

TRUTH. — Common -place 
This is of no use, as it makes no impres- 
sion : it is no more instruction than wiW is 
musk. The truth must take a parikuiar 
bearings as the wind must pass through 
tubes to be worth anything.— F ostbi. 


TRUTH— Connected with Truth. , 

There can be no treaty dividing the do- 
main of truth. Every one truth is con- 
nected with every other truth in this great 
universe of God. The connection may be 
one of iufinite subtlety and apparent 
distance— running, as it were, underground 
for a long way, but always asserting itself 
at List, somewhere, and at some time. No 
bargaining, no fencing off the ground, — no 
form of process, will avail to this right 
of w'ay. — Blessed right, enforced by blessed 
power !— Argyll. 

TRUTH — Contrasted with Falsehood. 

I once asked a deaf and dumb boy — 
“What is truth ?” He replied by thrust- 
ing his Anger forward in a straight line. I 
then asked him — “What is falselwxid?” 
when he made a zigzag with hi.s Anger. 
Try to remember this ; let whoever will 
take a zigzag path, go you on in your course 
as straight as an arrow to its mark, and 
shrink back from falsehood as you would 
from a viper.— B arnaby. 

TRUTH.— Danger attending , 

It generally happens that when danger 
attends the discovery and jnofession of truth, 
the prudent are silent, the multitude believe, 
and impostors triumph. — M osheim. 

TRUTH.— Defend the 

Defend the truth; for that who will not die* 

A coward is, and gives himself the lie. 

Randox^ph. 

TRUTH— DcAned. 

Truth is the agreement of our notion# 
with the reality of things ; or it is the 
agreement of propositions with the notions, 
or things, or facts, concerning which an 
aflirmation is made. — I. Taylor. 

TRUTH. — Experience the Test of 

Human experience, which is constantly 
contradicting theory, is the greatest test of 
truth. A system, built upon the discoveries 
of a great many minds, is always of mon- 
strength than what is produced IW the mere 
workings of any one mind, which of itself 
can do little. There is not so poor a bool^^ 
in the world that would not be a prodigious' 
effort were it wrought out entirely by a 
single mind without the aid of prior inves- 
tigjatois. The French writers are super- 
ficial, because they are not scholars, and 
so proceed upon the mere power of their 
own minds ; and we see how veiy little 
power they have.— Dr. Johnson. 

TRUTH — the Foundation of Virtue 
and Soccesa. 

Truth is the foundation of virtue. An 
- habltiiEl regard for it is absolutely neces- 
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sary. He who walks by the light of it has 
the advantage of the tnid-day sun ; he who 
would spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and 
darkness. There is no way in which a man 
strengthens his own jndgxnent, and acquires 
respect in society so surely, as by a scrupu- 
lous regard to truth. The course of Such 
an individual is right and straight on. He 
lb no changeling, saying one thing to-day 
and another to-morrow. Truth to him is 
like a mountain land-mark to the pilot ; he 
fixes his eye upon a point that does not 
move, and he enters the harbour in safety. 
On the contrary, one who despises truth 
and loves falsehood, is like a pilot who 
takes a piece of drift-wood for his land- 
mark, which changes with every wave. On 
this he fixes his attention, and being insen- 
sibly led from his course, strikes upon 
some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no more. 
Thus truth brings success ; falsehood results 
in ruin and contempt. — Da. Channing. 

TRUTH.— The Immortality of 

Truth, crush’d to earth, will rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers t 
«But Error wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among her worshippeis. 

Bryant. 

TRUTH.— Instructed in the 

Herodotus tells us, in the first book of 
his hibtoiy, that, from the age of five years 
to that of twenty, the ancient Petsians 
iiistiucted their children only in three 
things, viz. — to manage a horse, to shoot 
dexterously with the bow, and (o speak the 
truth. Which shows of how much import- 
ance they thought it to fix this virtuous 
habit un the minds of youth betimes. — 
Buck. 

TRUTH — ajewel and a Sword. 

I'ruth, the jewel of the wise, is a sword 
in the fool’s hand. — G. Forster. 

TRUTH. — Love respecting 

1 love to tell truth and shame ttie devU. 
—Dean Swift. 

TRUTH— Naked. 

Truth pleases less whan it is naked.— 
Boufflrrs. 

TRUTH-*Noa-8ecUrimn. 

Truth does not wear the dress of a party. 
— R. Cecil 

TRUTH.— Phyaical and Moral . 

Physical truth is, when you tell a thing 
as it actually is. Moral truth is, when you 
tell a thing sincerely lind precisely as it 
appears to you. 1 say such a one walked 
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across the street : if he really did so, I told 
a physical truth. If I thought so, though 
1 should have been mistaken, 1 tcAd a 
moral truth. — D r. Johnson* 

TRUTH. — Receiving and Arriving at 

There is an important distinction be- 
tween receiving a truth on the authority of 
testimony, and arriving at the same truth 
by a process of reasoning. T may believe 
that a certain piece of mechanism had a 
maker because 1 am told it bad ; or 1 may 
believe this truth from the evident marks 
of intelligence and contrivance which 1 see 
in it. In like manner, 1 may believe that 
the world was framed by God, simply be- 
cause God himself tells me so, or I may 
come to this conclusion from the traces of 
beneficent design and skill with which it 
everywhere abounds. In the one case, 1 
ascend through Nature up to Nature’s God ; 
in the other, I descend from God to Na- 
ture. In the one case, 1 converse with 
God, and hear with all the docility of a 
child what He says about His own world ; 
in the other, I converse with the world, 
and hear what it says concerning the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness of Him by whose 
fingers it was framed. In the one case, 
my faith rests upon the soundness of my 
oivn intellectual processes ; in the other, it 
rests in childdike simplicity upon a Father’s 
testimony. — Morrison. 

TRUTH.— Regard for 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is 
very remarkable in the case of Euripides. 
This great trape poet, though famous for 
the morality of his plays, had introduced a 
pel son who, being reminded of an oath he 
had taken, replied — ^'Jsworewith my mouthy 
hutmtwith my heart ” The impiety of this 
sentiment set the audience in an uproar ; 
made Socrates, though an intimate fnend 
of the poet, go out of the theatre with 
indignation i^and gave so great offence, that 
he was publicly accused, uid brought upon 
his trial, as one who had suggested an 
evasion of what they thought the most holy 
and indissoluble l>ond of human society. 
So jealous were these virtuous heathens of 
any, the smallest, hint that might open a 
way to perjury. — Addxson. 

TRUTH.— Religious 

This body of truth comprises all the com- 
monly understood doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion : such as the Independent 
existence of one absolutely perfect Being, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all 
things ; the doctrine of the Trinity, or of 
three Persons in the Godhead, -^he Father, 
the Sbn, and the Holy Spirit ; tite Incar- 
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nation and Atonement of the Son for hu- 
man salvation ; and the necessity of the 
Spirit’s influences to regenerate the souls of 
men.— T, Peai4SON. 

TRUTH.— The Search for 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive 
below. DrydlK, 

TRUTH.— The Seat of 

The seat of truth is in our secret hearts, 
Not in the tongue which falsehood ofc im- 
parts. Brandon. 

TRUTH — Stranger than Fiction. 

'Tis strange, but true ; for truth is always 
strange, 

Stringer than fiction ; if it cmild be told, 
How much would novels gain by the ex- 
change ! 

How differently the world would men 
behold ! 

How oft would vice and virtue places 
change ! 

The new world would be nothing to the 
old. 

If some Colunduis of the moral seas 
Would show mankind their .soul’s antipodes. 

What aiilres vast and deserts idle” then 

Would be discover’d in the human soul ! 
What icebeigs in the hearts of mighty men, 

With self-love in the cent re as their pole I 
Whal Anthropophagi «xre nine of ten 

Of tiiose who hold the kingdoms in con- 

tft»n 

Were things but only call’d by their right 
name, 

Cmsar himself would be ashamed of fame. 

Byron. 

TRUTH — must not be Thrown away. 

We must never throw away a bushel of 
(ruth because it happens to contain a fex^ 
grains of chaff ; on the contrary, we may 
sometimes profitably receive a bushel of 
chaff for the few ^ms of truth it may 
contain. — Dean Stanley. 

TRUTH — Triumphing over Wits. 

That to great faithless wits can truth dis- 
pense 

Till ’t turn their witty scorns to reverence : 
Make them confess their greatest error 
springs 

From carious gazing on the least of Ihiugs ; 
With reading smaller prints they spoil their 
sight, 

Darken themselves, then rave for want of 
light : 

Show them how full they are of subtle sin. 
When faith’s great cable tliey would nicely 
spin 
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To reason’s slender threads; then falselv 
Ixjld, 

When they have weakened it, cry— It will 
nut hold ! . Davenant. 

TRUTH— in Troubled Times. 

In troubled water you can scarce see 
your face, or see it very little, till the water 
be quiet and stand still : so in tioubled 
tunes you can see little truth ; when times 
arc quiet and settled, then truth ajipcais. — 
Seldkn. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Men are as cold as ice to tlie truth, hot 
as fire to falsehood. — Fontaink. 

TRUTH AND INTEGRITY. 

t 1'iuth and integrity have all tlic advan- 
tages of appeal ance, and many nioie. If 
the show of anything be good for anything, 
I am sure the reality is belter j for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which lie is not. but because he thmks it 
good to have the (pialilies he ])rctemls to? 
For to couiiteifeit and dis.seml>le is to put 
im the ap])carance of some real excellency. 
Now, the best way for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be \ivhat he would 
seem to be. Besides, it is often as trouble- 
some to support the pretence of a good 
quality as to have it ; and if a man have it 
not, It is most likely he will be discovcied 
to want it ; and then all his labour to seem 
to have it is lost. There is something un- 
natural in painting, which a skilful vyt will 
easily discern from native beauty and com- 
plexion.— ARI». TiLU) rsoN. 

TUMULT.— Quelling a 

As when in tumults rise th’ ignoble crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues 
arc loud ; 

And stones and brands in rattling volleys 

And al^ the rustic arms that fury can 
supply : 

If then some grave and pious man appear, 
They hush their noise, and lend a hst’ning 
ear : 

He soothes witi» sober words their angry 
mood, 

And quenches their innate desire of blood* 

VlRGtL. 

TUTOR. — The Counie to be Adopted 
by a 

A tutor should not be contmually than- 
define instruction inta the cars of his pupil, 
as if he were pouri^ it thiough a funnel ; 
but, after having pm the lad, like a young 
horse, on a trot before him, to observe his 
paces and see what he is able to perform, 
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Bhoold, according to the extent of his capa- 
city» induce him to taste, to distinguish, and 
to hnd out things for himself ; sometimes 
opening the way, at other times leaving it 
for him to open ; and by abating or in- 
creasing his own pace, accommodate his 
precepts to the capacity of his pupil. — 
Montaigne. 

TWILIGHT. — A Country Scene at 
The twilight deepened round us. Sti'l and 
black 

The great woods climbed the mountain at 
our back ; 

And on their skirts, where yet the lingering 
day 

On the shorn greenness of the cleanng lay, 
The brown old larm-house like a biiirs nest 
hung : 

With home-life sounds the desert air was 
stirred, 

The bleat of sheep along the hill we heard, 
The bucket plashing in the cool, sweet 
well, 

The pastuie bars that clatteicd as they fell : 
iJogs barked, fowls lluttered, cattle lowed ; 
the gate 

Of the born-yard creaked beneath the merry 
weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening while they 
swung 

The welcome sound of supper-call to he.ir ; 
And dowm the shadowy lane, in tinkling 
clear, 

The pastoral curfew of the cow* bclf rung. 

Wurmi R. 

TWILIGHT.— The Evening 

Afore sunset, heaven and earth, like 
lovers after a quarrel, lay embraced in each 
other’s .smile ! The lambs began their 
races on the lea, and the thrush o’ Ettrive 
(theie IS but a single pair in tlie vale aboon 
the kirk) awoke his hymn in the hill silence. 
It was mair like a mornin than an evenin 
twilight, and a’ the day’s hurly-burly had 
pass^ awa into the uncertainty o’ a last 
week b dream.— Prof. Wilson. 

TWILIGHT— the Hour of Hearte. 

It is the hour 

When lovers will speak lowly, for the sake 
Of being near each other ; and when love 
Shoots up the eye like morning on the east, 
Making amends for the long northern night 
They passed ere either knew the other 
loved : 

* It it the hour of hearts, when all hearts feel. 

P. J. Bailey. 

TWILIGHT.— The Soft Hour of 

Soft hoar 1 which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first 
day 
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When they from their sweet Inends are torn 
apart ; 

Or nils with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah 1 surely nothing dies but something 
mourns S Byron. 

TWILIGHT. — The Sweetness of 

Ilow sweet the hour when daylight blends 
With the pensive shadows on evening’s 
j breast ; 

And dear to the heart is the pleasure it 
lends, 

For ’tis like the departure cf saints to 
their rest ! 

Oh, *tis sweet, Saianac, on thy loved banks 
to stray, 

To watch the last clay-beam dance light 
on thy wave, 

To maik the white skiff as it skims o’er the 
bay, 

Or heedlessly bounds o’er the warrior’s 
giave 1 

Oh, ’tis sweet to a heait unentangled and 
light, 

When with hope’s brilliant prospects the 
fancy is blest, 

To pause ’mid ns day-dreams so witchingly 
bright, 

And maik the last sunbeams, while sink- 
ing to rest ! L. M. Davidson. 

TYRANNY— not Qod-Intended. • 

The Creator dues not intend that the 
greatest part of mankind shpuld come into 
the world with saddles on their backs and 
bridles in their mouths, and a few^ ready 
booted and spurred to ride the rest to death. 
— Remhold. 

TYRANNY.— Princely 

Such pririCes as tyrannize over the con- 
sciences of men, attack the throne of the 
Supreme Being, and frequently lose tne 
earth by interfcimg too much with heaven. 
—Maximilian II, 

TYRANTS.— The Power of 

Tyrants can sentence their victims to 
death ; but how much more dieadful would 
be their power could they sentence them to 
life ?— Colton. 

TYRANTS.— The Veriest 

It is often found that those who speak 
most frequently, and loudly, and even elo- 
quently, on liberty for the masses, are, ms 
kings of their own private circle, the veriest 
j tyrants.— D r. Davies. 
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UMBRELLAS.--The History of 

A celebrated missionary states that there 
is mention made of umbrellas and parasols 
in books printed in China more than lifteen 
hundred years ago ; and that most wonder- 
ful traveller— Layard— relates that he dis- 
covered on the ruins of Nineveh, in Ims- 
relief, a representation of a king in his 
chariot with an attendant holding an um- 
brella over his head. In India, also, the 
umbrella has been in use in remote ages, 
and principally as an insignia of royalty, 
its shape differing very little from those in 
modem use. In Burmah, tlic princes use 
a very large umbrella, and it requires a 
separate attendant to carry it, and his posi- 
tion is a recognized one in the royal Imuse- 
hold. One of the titles of the king is as 
follows : — “ King of the white elephant awl 
lord of the twenty-four umbrellas.” The 
Emperor of China, who never does any- 
thing on a small scale, has no fewer than 
twenty-four umbrellas carried before him 
when he goes out hunting. It is used in 
that country as a (iefcnce against rain as 
well as sun, and is principally made (»f a 
sort of glazed silk or paper beautifully 
painted. We find umbrellas mentioned ns 
in use, or at least known, in England one 
hiindr^ and fifty years ago In (Jam- 
bridge, early in last century, they were let 
out on hire for so much per hour, like 
sedan chairs. Jonas llanway, the founder 
of andiospital in London, has the credit of 
being the first person in that city who had 
the courage of habitually carrying an um- 
brella. He died in 1786; and it is said 
that he made use of one for thirty years ; 
so the date of their introduction for general 
use may be said to date from 175^* No one 
who has not given the history of the 
umbrella and its collateral branches at- 
tention, would believe that no fewer than 
three hundred patents have been registered 
as improvements during the last century. — 
S. Wilson. 

UNANIMITY.— The Right Kind of 

The agreement proceeding from full 
conviction after the freest discussion.— 
Brougham. 

UNBELIEF,- The Agony of 

I seem affrighted and confounded with 
the solitude in which 1 am placed by my 
philosophy. When I loqk abroad on every 
side I see dispute, contradiction, and dis- 
traction. When I turn my eye inward I 
find nothing but doubt and igmrancc. 
Where am I ? or what am I ? From what 
cause do I derive my existence ? To what 


condition shall I return ? I am confounded 
with these questions. I begin to fancy my- 
self in a most deplorable condition, en- 
vironed with the deepest darkness on every 
side.— H ume. 

U N BELIEF .—Religious 

Of every species of incredulity, religious 
unl>eiief is infinitely the most irrational. — 
Buckminster. 

UNBELIEVER.— An 
He is one of Satan’s courtiers. — J. Hill 

UNCERTAINTY.— The Insupportable- 
nesa of 

Uncertainty is often less supportable than 
absolute despair.— Dr. Davies. 

UNDERSTANDING.— The Faculty of the 

By understanding, I mean that faculty 
whereby wc are enabled to apprehend the 
objects of knowledge, generals or par- 
ticulars, absent or present, and to judge of 
their truth or falsehood, good or evil. — 
Dr. Watts. 

UNDERSTANDING.— The Reflections 
of the 

The understanding turns inward on itself, 
and reflects on its own operations. — L ocke. 

UNDERSTANDING.— The Submiasion 
of the 
. i). 

This is quite as great humility as the 
submis'-oTj of the will. — ^J. H. Evans. 

UNEASINESS— Cured by Wisdom. 

He that is uneasy merely liecaiise he hath 
nut all lie would, never will l)e easy till he 
grows wiser. — Aur. Skckfk. 

UNEQUALS. — No Society among 

Among unecjuals what society 

Can sort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which must be mutual. — M ilton. 

UNFAITHFULNESS.— The Curse of 

The least uti faithfulness may bring a curse 
upon us, as the foot of the chamois on the 
snowy mountains, or the breath of a traveller 
who sings or shouts on his snowy road, may 
cause an avalanche which shall entomb the 
village now full of life and gaiety at the 
mountain’s l)ahe. 

** It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will moke the music 
mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all : 
The little rift within the lover’s lute,^ 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inwards slowly mouldeta 
aU,>» S. Martin. 
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UNORATliftlV*— The Uselcunees of the 

The are neither fit to serve the 

gods, their country, nor their friends. — 
Xfnophon. 

UNGRATEFUL.— The Vice of the 

A thankful heart hath earned one favour 
twice, 

But he that is ungrateful wants no vice. 

K. Quarlfs. 

UNITY.-The Command of 

Thine is the peace-branch, thine the pure 
coinmaiKi, 

Which joins mankind, like brothers, hand 
in hand* Kincilakl. 

UNITY.— Variation from 
Kvery \anation from unity is but a pio- 
gression toward nullity — W. Slckkr. 

UNIVERSALISM.— The Absurdity of 

A preacher of Uniseibahsm was t» ihiig 
his little son the bt»>ry of the diildien in 
the wood. The boy asked — “What became 
of the poor little children? ” “1 liey went 

to heaven,’^ replied the fathei. “And 
what became of the vicked old uncle*'” 
“lie went to heaven too” ** W<in’t he 
kill than again, lather?” asked (he hoy. 
1'he child’s fpicstion ojiened to the fathci 
the absurdity of his doctrine of universal 
and iivdiscnminate salvation, and led him 
In renounce his belief in it. — I)R. TSHomf- 

SON. 

UNIVERSE.— The Oneness of the 

Astnmoroy hasrcvc.deil the great truth — 
tliAt the whole universe is bound together 
by one all-pervading influence. Worlds, 
and systems, ami firmaments are linked 
together by the mysterious power of gravi- 
tation. No atom in the universe exists 
merely for itself. The very mote that 
tlanccs in the sunlieam is allied to the suns 
burning in the depths of space. There is 
the universal law oi mutual influence, and 
the universe is one graml unit, one organic 
uhole!— Lehch. 

UNJUSTLY. — Determined not to do 
While Athens was governed by thirty 
tyrants, Socrates the philosopher was 
summoned to the senate-house, and onlered 
to go with some other iiersons they named, 
to seize one Leon, a xnan of rank and for- 
tune, whom they determined to put out of 
the way* that they might enjoy his estate. 
This commission Socrates flatly refused, 
and, not satisfied therewith, ^ded his 
reasons for such lefu ^; — **1 will never 
willingly assist on unjust act” Chericles 
diarply replied-*-*' Dost thou think, 


Socrates, to talk aJwavs jn this high 
.style, and not to suffer ? ** Far from ii,” 

added he ; “ I expect to suffer a thousand 
ills, but none so great as to do unjustly.” — 
Arvine* 

UNKINDNESS.— The Effect of 

More hearts pine away in .secret anguish 
for uukindness from those who should be 
their comforters, than for any other calamity 
in life.— I)R. K. Young, 

U N KIN DN E SS.— Sharp-Toothed 

She has tied 

Sharif- tooth’d unkindness like a vulture 
here ; 

J..ook’d black upon me ; struik me will) 
her tongue, 

Most scrpenl-likc, u]>on the very licait. 

Shaksflari'. 

UNTHANKFULNESS.-- The Crime of 

If it be a fault to be matched even with 
mmder not to requite man with thankful- 
ness, what a crime is it to deal unlhauk- 
fully with (lodl — b'l. Amurosi*. 

UNTHANKFULNESS.— The Evil of 
Out un thank fulness is tlic cause of llic 
eaith’s un fruitfulness. — W. Seckir. 

UPRIGHT.- The Fear of the 

Thcupiight, ifhesulTei calumny to mo\e 
him, fears the tongue of man more than the 
eye of Gwl. —CoLioN. 

UPRIGHT.— The Truly 

The truly upright is infleviblc in his up- 
rightness. — Bi*. At terbury. 

USE.— The Effect of 

Use makes nothing huge, and huge things 
nothing.— Chapman. 

USB.— Habit Bred by 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! — 
SUAKSPEARE. ^ 

USEFUL.— All may be 

It seems a daring and almost pre- 
sumptuous expression, but with a proper 
qualification it is a true one — that useful- 
ness is within the reach of all. The man 
who intensely desires to be useful, and takes 
the proper means, will be useful.— J. A. 
James. 

USEFUL" "to the Last* 

On the day of his death, in his eightieth 
year, Elliott, “the Apostle of the Indians,” 
was found teaching an Indian child at his 
bed-side, * * Why not rest from your labours 
now ? ” asked a friend* Because,” replied 
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tlie venerable man, “ I Lave prayed God to 
lender me useful in my sphere, and He has 
heard my prayeis ; for now that X can no 
longer preach, He leaves me strength 
enough to teach this poor child the alplia- 
bet.— Chaplin. 

USEFULNESS — Personally Advan- 
tageous. 

It is a great satisfaction, at the close of 
life, to be able to look back on the years 
that are past, and to feel that you have lived, 
not for yourself alone, but that you have 
been useful to others. You may be assured, 
also, that the same feeling is a source of 
comfort and happiness at any period of life. 
Nothing in this world is so go<jd as useful- 
ness. It binds your fellow-cicaturcs to you, 
ami you to them ; it tentls to the improse- 
ment of your own character ; and it gives 
you a real importance in soeiety, much 
beyond what any artificial station can be- 
stow. — IIrouie. 

USURER.<-The Chamber of a 

1 lore lay 

A manor bound fast in a skin of parch- 
ment, 

'J'hc wax continuing hard, the acres melt- 
ing ; 

Here a sure deed of giA for a market- 
town, 

If not redeem’d this day, which is not in 
The unthrdt’s power ; there being scarce 
one shire 

In Wales or England, where my monies are 

IKit 

Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To draw in more. MaSsinglr. 

USURER.— -The Life and Death of a 

Such is the usurer— converting wisdom 
into cunning, invention into trickery, and 
wit int^cynicism. Engaged in no honour- 
able cou^ he, however, shows a mind 
resolved, making plain the crooked and 
involved path he treads. He dies in unblest 
celibacy ; and thus he receives the curses 
of the living for his rapine, while the stran- 
ger who grasps the million he has raked 
together owes him no gratitude at hi$ death. 
—I. Disraeli. 

USURPER. — The Character and Action 
of a 

A usurper is extremely dishonest. With 
a daring worthy of a better excrci.se, he 
eagerly snatches the sceptre from the hand 
oflts rightful owner, and places the diadem 
of soveretoty on bis own hardened brow 
without a blush. Nor does he think for a 
moment of the country he has laid in ruins, 


or of the royal line he has dut off. But 
Heaven is just ; and long the guUty 
rebel finds that he has secured an empire by 
the loss of his soul.— Dr. Davies. 

UTILITARIANS.— The School of the 

That school treat mankind as if they were 
mere machines ; the feelings or affections 
never enter into their calculations.— S. 
Smith. 

UTILITY.— Vulgar Notions of 

Some there are who entertain such low, 
vulgar notions of utility, that they eschew 
and denounce all manner of ornament, and 
would wear and enjoy nothing but what 
Is absolutely necessary and useful, forgetting 
that the idea of beauty is an indestructible 
imneiide of our nature— a jirinciplc given 
us by the great and good Creatoi, and must 
he develojied in some form or othei. 'I’lic 
golden mean lies exactly betwixt bare neces- 
sity and i)t)sUive vanity. — E. Davies, 

UTTERANCE — not Confined. 

Utterance is not confined to words. Our 
souls speak as significantly by looks, tones, 
or gestuns— the subtle vehicles of our.more 
delicate emotions, as they do by set words 
and phrases. Indeed, the soul has a thou- 
sand ways of communicating itself.— T urn - 
BULL. 


V. 

VACATION.—The Grand 

Time is the space allotted for the dischaigc 
of holy duty ; eternity is the grand vaca- 
tion. — Sherman. 

VACILLATOR.— The 

Every thing by starts, and nothing long.— 
Drydln. 

VACUUM.— The Impossibility of a 

The question was formerly much contro- 
verted among philosophers — ^whether Ihei e 
IS, or can be, an absolute vacuum in nature. 
Some assert^ that Nature abhors a vacuum ; 
and others asserted just the opposite, liut 
the question might have been settled with- 
out the least controversyi if it had been lifted 
to the higher platform cif .sacred philosophy, 
which maintains that Deity absolutely and 
constantly Jl//s infinitude with His presence, 
so that any vacuum intmace is an utter and 
eternal impos.*»ibi]ity, — 1)R. Davies. 

VAGABONDS— Described. 

Vagabonds are described in old English 
statutes as such as wake in the night and 
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sleep in the day, and haunt customable 
taverns and routs about ; no man wots from 
\viience they came, nor whither they go. — 
IlURKILL. 

VAL£NTlNB.--8t. 

The fourteenth of February is a clay 
sacred to St. Valentine. It was a very odd 
notion, alluded to by Shakspeare, that on 
this day birds begin to couple ; hence, per- 
haps, arose the custom of sending on this 
day letters containing professions ol love and 
affection.— Dr. Weuster. 

Hail to thy returning festival— old Bishop 
Valentine 1 Great is thy name in the rubric 
— thou venerable Arch-flamen of Hymen ! 
Immortal Go-between I who and what man- 
ner of jxirson art thou? Art thou but a 
fta/ffe, typifying the restless prit^ciple which 
impels i)Oor humans to seek perfection in 
union ? or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, 
with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron 
on, and decent lawn sleeves? Mysterious 
persona^ ! like unto thee, assuredly, there 
IS no mitred father in the calendar ; not 
Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor C'yril, nor Austin, 
whom all mothers hate, nor he u ho hated 
all mothers — Origeii. I'hou comest at- 
tended with thousands and ten thousands of 
little I^oves, and the air is 

** Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings.” 

Singing Cupids are thy choristers and .)ire- 
centors ; and, instead of the crozier, the 
mystical anow is borne before thee. * * ♦ 
The weary and all forspent postman .sinks 
beneath a load of delicate einbarrasbments 
not his own 1— Lamb. 

VALIANT.— Modestly 

I love the man that is modestly valiant ; 
that stirs not till he most needs, and then to 
puqjosc. A continued patience 1 commend 
not.— F bltham. 

\ALI ANT.— Truly 

I fe’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The wumt that man con breathe, and make 
his wrongs 

His outsides ; to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly ; 

And ne’er prner his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. Shakspeare. 

VALOUR —The Better Part of 

The better part of valour is discretion ; in 
the which better paft 1 have saved my life. 
—Shakspeare. 

VALOUR.— The Causes of 

The love of glory, the fear of shame, the 
desigi^ of making a fortune, the desire of 
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rendering life easy and agreeable, and the 
humour of pulling down other people, are 
often the causes ol that valour so celebrated 
among men. —La Rochefoucauld. 

VALOUR— Going. 

My valour is certainly going ! it is sneak- 
ing off ! 1 feel it oozing out, as it were, at 
the palms of my hands. — Sheridan. 

VANITIES.— Vanity of 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” — 
vanity in pleasures, vanity in gramleurs, 
\aniiy in riches, vanity in sciences, vanity 
in all !— Saurin. 

VANITY.— The Effects of 

Vanity makes us anxious for applause : 
it makes us ridiculous. — ^J. A. JaM£S. 

VANITY— General. 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man, 
that a soldier, siutler, street ]>oiier, vapour 
and wish to have their admirers ; and philo- 
sophers even wi.sh the same. And those who 
write against it, wish to have the glory of 
having uTitten well ; and those who read it, 
uish to have the glory of having read well ; 
and I who write this, have perhaps this 
desiie ,* and perhaps those who read this 
will also.— P ascal. 

VANITY.— Laughing at 

Wc laugh at vanity oftener than we cen- 
sure pride. — B uckminster. 

VANITY.— The Manifestation of 

Vanity shows itself by its eagerness to 
catch the notice of others.— C rabbe. 

VANITY.— The Posaession of 

Every man has just as much vanity as he 
wants understanding. — P ope. 

VANITY.— The Pride of 

Vain was the man, and false as vain, 

Who said — “ Were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had done. 

T. Moore. 

VANITY.— The Pursuit after 

O Vanity, 

How are thy painted beauties doted on 
By light and empty idiots 1 how pursued 
With even and extended appetite I 
How they do sweat, and run themselves 
from breatl^ 

Raised on their toes, to catch thy airy 
forms, 

Still turning giddy till they reel like drunk- 
ards^ 
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That buy the mei^ madness of one hour 
With the long irksomunchs of following 
time. JONSON. 

VARIETY— Defined. 

Variety is nothing else but continued 
novelty.— D r. South. 

VEGETATION.— The Beauty of 

The rivulets which flow through the 
woods aflbrd the most pleasing retreats 
imaginable. 'I'he waters run through the 
midst of the rocks ; in one pait gliding 
along in silence, in another falling pre- 
cipitately from a height, with a confused 
and murmuring noise. The hordcis of 
these ravines aie covered with trees, from 
which hang large bunches of scolopendna 
(halt’s tongue) and liannes, which falling 
down, are suspended by their own twigs. 
'J'hc ground about them is rugged, with 
great pieces of black rock, overgiuwn with 
moss and maiden-hair. Large trunks, over- 
thrown by the hand of time, lay, coveied 
with fungus waved with various colouis. 
An infinite variety of fern appears every- 
where. Some, like leaves separated from 
the stem, meander among the stones, and 
draw their substance from the rock itself. 
Others spring up like a iree of moss, and 
resemble a plume of silken feathers. The 
common sort is of twice the si^e here, that 
it is in Europe. In lieu of the groves and 
reeds, which so beautifully variegate the 
borders of our rivers, along the sides of 
these torrents grow a kind of water-lilies, 
in great abundance, with very large leaves, 
in the form of a heart. They aie called 
souges. It will float upon the watei with- 
out being wet, and the drops of rain amass 
together upon it, like globules of shining 
silver.— Sr. Tierre. 

VENERATION.— Virtue Commands 
Wc feel a secret awe ami veneration for 
one who moves ab<'ut us in a regular and 
iliustrious course of virtue.— A uuison, 

VENGEANCE— Covered. 

Vengeance is often covered up in silence. 
— Alfieki. 

VENICE.— The Grandeur of 

There is a glorious City in the sea, 

The sea is m the broad, the narrow streets. 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the 
sea, 

Invisible ; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city— steering in 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 


So smoothly, silently — by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile m more than Eastern pride. 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The front of some, though Time had shat- 
ter’d them. 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run 
o’er. 

* * * ft « 

A few in fear, 

Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the giiss grew not where his horse 
had tn)d, 

Gave birth to Venice. Like the water-fowl. 
They built their nests among the oceaii- 
waves; 

And wheie the sands were shifting, as the 
wind 

Blew fioiii Ae north or south — where they 
that came 

Had to make sure the giound they stood 
upon, 

Rose, like an eshalation from the deep, 

A vast Metropolis, with glistering spites, 
With theaties, basilicas adorned ; 

A scene of light and glory, a dominion, 
That has endured the loiigcat among men, 
And whence the talisman, whereby she 
rose, 

Towering? ’Tvs as found there in the barren 
sea. 

Want led to enterprise ; and, far or near 
Who met not the Venetian ?— now among 
The ^Egcan Isles, steering from port to 
port, 

I^anding and bartering ; now, no stranger 
lliere, 

In Cairo, or without the eastern gate. 

Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
Its IieJIs approacliing /irom the Red Sea 
coast ; 

Then on the Euxine, and that smaller Sea 
Of Azoph, in close converse with the Russ, 
And Tartar ; on his lowly deck receiving 
Pearls from the Persian Gulf, gems from 
Golcond ; 

Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of 
love, 

From Georgia, from Circassia. Wandering 
round. 

When in the rich bazaar he saw^ displayed, 
Treasures from climes unknown, he ask’d 
and learnt, 

And, travelling slowly upward, drew ere 
long 

From the well-head, supplying all below; 
Making the Imperial City of the East, 
Herself, his tributary.— S. Rogers. 

VENICE— in Ruins. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no iiiorc^ 

A id silent rows tlie songless gondolier; 
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Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone, but Beauty still is 
here. 

States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not 
die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant -place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 

Byron. 


The decay of the city of Venice is, in 
many respects, like that of an out-wearied 
and aged human frame ; the cause of its 
decrepitude is indeed at the licart, but ihi* 
outward appearances of it arc fiist at the 
extremities. In the rentre of the city thcie 
are still places where some evidence of vita- 
lity remains, and where, with kind closing of 
the eyes to signs, the stranger may siicccal 
in imagining, for a little w’hilij what must 
have been the aspect of Venice in her 
])iinie. But this lingering pulsation has 
not force enough any more to penetrate 
into the sulmrbs ami outskirts of the city ; 
the frost of <lealh has there -.cued upon it 
irrevocably, and the giasp of mortal disease 
is marked daily by the increasing breadth 
of its belt of rum. Nowhere is this seen 
more grievously than along the ^catnorth- 
easleni boundary, once occupied by the 
smaller palaces of tlie Venetians, built for 
plcasmc or repose ; the nobler piles along 
the giaiid canal being reserved for the pomp 
and business of daily life. To such smaller 
palai es some garden-ground w as commonly 
attached, opening to the water-side ; and, 
in front of these villas and gardens, the 
lagoon was wont to be covered in the 
evening by gondolas, the crowd of the 
l>opulatioii coming out not till toward sun- 
set, and prolonging their pleasures far into 
the night, company answering to company 
with alternate singing. 

If, knowing this custom of the Venetians, 
and with a vision in his mind of summei 
palaces lining the shore, and myrtle gar- 
dens sloping to the sea, the traveller now 
seeks this suburb of Venice, he will be 
strangely and sadly surprised to find a new 
but perfectly desolate quay, about a mile in 
length, extending from the arsenal to the 
a^acca della Misericonli^ in front of a line 
f it miserable houses built in the course of 
k^/0he last sixty or eighty years, yet already 
, ^tottering to their ruin. * * * Yet the 
' *power of Nature cannot be shortened by 
the folly, nor her beauty alto^ther sad- 
dened by the misery of man. The broad 
tides still ebb and flow brightly about the 
island Of the dead, and the linked conclave 
of the Alps know no decline from their old 
pre-eminence, nor stoop from their golden 
throivis in tbe circle of the horixon. So 
floo 


lovely is the scene still, in spite of all its 
injuries, that we shall find ourselves drawn 
there again and again at evening out of 
narrow canals and streets of the city, to 
watch the wreaths of the sea-mists weaving 
ihemselves like mourning veils around the 
mountains far away, andlistcn to the green 
waves as they fret and sigh along the 
cemetery shores. — RusKXN. 

VENTILATION— Absolutely Necessary. 

You must have sufficient outlet for the 
impure air to go out, and sufficienl inlet 
for the pure air fiom without to come in. 
Yt»u must have open chimneys, open 
windows, or ventilators ; no close curtains 
round your beds ; no shutters or curtains to 
your windows; none of the ontiivances 
liy w’hith you undermine your own health, 
or destroy the ch.anccs of recovery of your 
sick.— NK.U'I INGALE. 

VENTILATION- Effected by Nature. 

Nature would effect all the purposes of 
ventilation, if we did not prevent her, — 
PococK. 

VERACITY— Defined. 

Veracity is the correspondence between 
a proposition and a man’s belief.— F. W. 
Korekison. 

VERACITY— Judged of. 

The veracity even oF men w'ho lived in dis- 
tant ages maybe safely and fairly judged of, 
if history has recorded the general course of 
their conduct ; or if their w'ritings have de- 
scended to our times, and give, as it were, 
a portrait of their dispositions and prin- 
ciples. — T. Taylor. 

VERACITY. -A Royal Instance of 

John, king of France, left in England 
two of his sons as hostages for the payment 
of his lansom.^ One ol them, the Duke of 
Anjou, tired of his confinement in the 
Tower of London, escaped to France. 
His father, more generous, proposed in- 
stantly to take his place ; and, when the 
principal officers of his court remonstrated * 
against liis taking that honourable but dan- 
gerous measure, be told them — “Wlpr, I 
myself was permitted to come out of the 
same prison in which my son was, in con- 
sequence of the treaty of Bretagne, Which 
he has violated by his flight 1 hold mysdf 
not a free man at present. I fly to my 
prison. 1 am engaged to do it by my 
word ; and if honour were banished from 
all the world, it should have an asylum in 
the breast of kin^” The magnanimous 
monardi accordin^y proceeded to £ii|^and» 
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and became the second time a prisoner in 
the Tower of London, where he died in 
1384.— Arvine. 

VERBIAGE — Indicates Observation. 

Verbiage indicates observation, but not 
thinking. — W. Irving. 


VICE.— The Assumption of 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

Shaksfears. 

VICE. — Complimenting 
To compliment vice is but one remove 
from worshipping the devil. — C ollier. 


VERDURE. — An Expanse of 

A wide expanse of living verdure ; cul- 
tivated gardens, shady groves, fertile corn- 
fields, flowed round it like a sea.— M otlky. 

VERSE.— Blank 

The language of assembled gods, the 
language of eternity !— R. ToLLoK. 

VERSE. — The Importance of 
Verse embalms virtue. — Dr. Dokne. 


Virtue was taught in verse. — Prior. 

VERSE. — The Power of a 

A verse may find him who a sermon flics, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

G. Herbert. 


VERSE-WRITING. 

It has been said there is pleasure in writ- 
ing, particularly in writing verses. I allow 
you may have pleasure from writing, after 
it is over, if you have written well ; b^^t 
you don’t go willingly to it again. I know 
when 1 have been writing verses, I have 
run my finger down the margin, to sec how 
many I had made, and how few 1 had to 
make.— D r. Johnson. 

VEXATION.— Superior to 
‘ Those who saw him after a defeat looked 
in vain for the least trace of vexation,— 
Macaulay. 


VICE.— The Expensivenese of a 

What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children.— D r. Franklin. 

VICE— Gilded. 

I can gild vice 
And praise it into alchymy, till it go 
For perfett gold.— Randolph. 

VICE. — Lectured out of 

Neither the individual nor the aggregate 
can be lectuced out of vice nor scolded into 
virtue.— PUNSHON. 


VICE — a Monster. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet, seen loo olt, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Pope, 

VICE.— No Room for 
It is only in some comer of the brain 
which we leave empty that Vice can obtain 
a lodging. When she knocks at your door, 
be able to say — “ No room for your lady- 
ship, —pass on.^ — Lytton, 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 

Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by 
poverty. — Theogn is. 


VICES.— Great Men*a 

Great men’s vices are more imitated than 
poor men's graces. — W. Secker. 


VEXATIONS.— Petty 

Petty vexations ma^r at times be petty, 
but still they are vexations. The smallest 
and most inconsiderable annoyances are the 
most piercing. As small letters weary the 
^eyes most, so also the smallest affairs dis- 
turb us most— Montaigne. 

VICAR.— The Kind-Hearted 

He was very kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the farm^s homely wit. 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 
At his approach complaint grew mild. 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The wetcome that they could npt utter. 

Praeb. 


VICES. — The Impudence of 

I ne’er heard yet 

Tliat any of these bolder vices wanted 
lAiss impudence to gainsay what they did. 
Than to perform it first— Shakspeare. 

VICES — Instruments to Scourge. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
inces' 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

Shakspeare. 

VICES. — Remedies Applied to 
V/ise men will apply their remedies to 
vices, not to names ; to the causes of evil 
which are permanent, not the ocoasiunal 
organs by which they act, and the transi* 
toiy modes in which they appear.— BuRXE. 
K fiOl 
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VICISSITUDE.— Consolatory Views of 

Darkness and light divide the cour.se of 
time, and oblivion shares with memory a 
great part even of our living being ; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and the 
smartest strokes of affliction leave but short 
smart upon us. Sense endureth no extre- 
mities, and .sorrows destroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions 
induce callosities ; miseries are slippery, or 
fall like snow upon us, which, notwith- 
standing, is no unhappy stupidity. To be 
ignorant of evils to come, and lorgetful ot 
evils past, Ls a merciful provision of nature, 
whereby we digest the mixture of our fcv\ 
and evu days, and our delivered senses not 
relapsing into cutting remembrances, oui 
sorrows arc not kept raw by the edge <)f 
repetition.— Sir T. Browne. 

VICISSITUDE.— Man only Knows 

Ycsiculay tlie sullen year 

Saw the snowy whiilwind fly ; 

Mute was the music of the aii, 

The herd stood drooping by : 

Their raptures now that wildly flow 

No yesterday nor morrow know ; 

Tis man alone that joy descries 

With forward and reverted eyes. 

']\ Gray. 

VICISSITUDES. - All Participate in 

Vicissitudes track our footsteps fiom the 
cradle to the grave. Thus indeed has it 
ever fiaired with the best of men. One day 
Joseph was safe and haj)py in his fathers 
presence and smile ; another, he was thrown 
hy his envious brethren into a damp pit at 
Dothan. One day , David sat high as a 
court-guest at the table of Saul ; another, 
he was a proscribed wanderer among the 
locky wilds of Kngcdi. One day Daniel 
swayt^d the temporal destinies of Babylon ; 
another, the chain of gold and the robe of 
scarlet were taken from him, and he was 
cast into the lions* den. One day Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem in triumph, the joyous 
multitudes spreading their garments in His 
way, and shouting as they went — ** Blessed 
is the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ! *' another, they clamoured for His 
blood — “ Crucify Him! Crucify Him ! ** and 
rested not until He expired on the accursed 
tree. As varied an exi^rience, more or less, 
Imppens to us all. **Tbe sacramental 
host must ** pass through rivers ” of trial, 
and **walk through the Are** of personal 
and domestic affliction. They must quaff 
the Utter waters of Marah, as well as pluck 
the luscious grapes of Eshcol. This is the 
one and only way of ** entering into the 
kini^om."— Da. Davies, 

6ai 


VICTORS.— The Death of 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate> 

And must give up their raurmurin^jreath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

Shirley. 

VICTORY. — Difficult to Look upon 

It is more <lifricult to look upon victory 
than upon battle. — Sir W. Scott. 

VICTORY.— A Glorious 

A moie glorious victory cannot be gained 
over aiiolhci man, than this— that when 
the injury began on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours, — Aiii>. TiLLOi son. 

VICTORY— Honourable, yet Shameful. 

Victory may be honourable to the arms, 
but shameful to the counseb*, of a nation. 
— Bolin CBROKE. 

VICTORY.— The Ownership of 

Victory belongs to the most persevering. 
— Nai'ollon 1. 

VIGILANCE. — The Great Importance of 

Vigilance is the safely lamp of life. 
What the lighthouse is to the vessel in 
the muiky night, ncaiing the rock and 
ticacherous banks ; what the torch is to 
the traveller who has been enveloped in 
tliick mists; wliat the lantern is to the 
miner who creeps from gallery to gallery 
along the low corridors which penetrate 
the btiwels of the earth wherein the fire- 
damp bangs round about his v/ay ; what 
the genial blaze on the cottage hearth is 
to the shepherd as he comes from afar over 
the morass or moor ; what the branch of 
the green ^ tree was to Columbus as it 
floated past his vessel’s side, the sure and 
blessed harbinger of a not distant land — 
such is vigilance to man*s life. Never in 
all the admonitions which fell from those 
holy lips did Christ impress upon the mind 
of man a more solemn duty t^n when He 
proclaimed — “ Wliat I say unto you, I say 
unto all, Watch I ” Not in the series of 
parables wherewith He engraved His 
I thoughts by illustration and simile upon 
I His hearers did He ever insist upon any 
I duty which is more completely a guide to 
our path, a light upon our wapr, a warning 
against danger, and source of mtemal con- 
fidence in pursuit of the discoveiy of an- 
I other and a better world, than is vigi* 

1 knoe.— B sllzw 
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VILIFY. — Passions Dispose us to 

Many passions dispose us to depress and 
vilify the merit of one rising in the esteem 
of mankind,— Addison. 

VILLAGE.— The Charms of a 

How often have J paused on every 
Alarm, — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm^ 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbour- 
ing hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, 

For talking age and whisiiering lovers 
made! Goldsmith. 

VILLAGE. — The Sweet Sound of the 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s 
close. 

Up yonder hill tlie village murmur rose : 
There, as I past u'ith careless steps and 
slow. 

The mingling notes came soften’d from 
below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low’d to meet tlieir 
young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playfm children just let Joo.se from 
school ; 

The watch -dog’s voice that bay’d the whis- 
pering wind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind, — 

These all in sweet confusion sought the 
shade. 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had 
made. Goldsmith. 

VILLAS.— Suburban 

Suburban vllla^ highway-side retreats. 
Delight the citizen. Cowpeh. 

VILLAIN.— The Ability of a 

Here’s a villain, 

Able to corrupt a thousand by example. 

Massinger. 

VILLAINY — never Gives up* 

Villainy, when delected, never gives up, 
but boldly adds impudence to imposture. — 
Goldsmith. 

VILLAINY. —Vigilant 

Villainy that is vigilant, will l)e an over- 
match for virtue, if she slumber at her post. 
—Colton. 

VINDICTIVE.— The Wretched Life of the 

The vindictive live the lives of wretches ; 
and as thev are mischievous, so end they 
unfortunately.— Lord Bacon. 


VINE.— Three Clusters of the 

The vine bears three clusters ; — the first 
of pleasure ; the second of drunkenness ; the 
third of insult. — E pictetus. 

VINEGAR— Praised in Tradition. 

Vinegar is praised in Mahomet’s tra-' 
dition thus : — **If there is no vinegar in 
a house, it is sin ; there is no blessing 
either.”— Effendi. 

VIOLENCE.— A Divine 

A divine violence has been done to that 
heart which could only be gained ly vio- 
lence.— D r. ViNET. 

VIOLENCE.— A State of 

A state of violence cannot be perpetual, 
or disaster and rum would be universal,— 
Bp. Burnet. 

VIOLET. — The Colour of the 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven seems 
colour’d by its skies. • Byron. 

VIOLETS.— The LovelincBB and 
Fragrance of 

Beautiful are you in your loveliness, 

Bright in your hues, delicious in your scent ; 
Lovely your modest blossoms downward 
bent. 

As shrinking from our gaze, yet prompt to 
bless 

The passer-by, with fragrance, and express 
How gracefully, tho' mutely, eloquent. 

Are unobtrusive worth and meek content. 
Rejoicing in their own obscure repose ; 
Delightful violets ! at the voice of Spring 
Your buds unfoldedTto its sunbeams brigm, 
And, tho’ your blossoms soon shall lade 
from sight, 

Above your lonely birthplace birds shall 
sing. 

And from your clustering leaves the glow- 
worm fling 

The emerald glory of its earth-bom light, 

Baki'ON. 

VIRTUE.— The Admiration of , 

Most men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore. — MiLTON. 

VIRTUE— never Aided byi a Vice. 

I never thought an angry person valiant ; 
Virtue is never aided by a vice.-- JoNSON. 

VIRTUE.— The Aothority of 
It is of great im^rtance to kec^ public 
opinion on the side of virtue* To thdr 
authorized and legal correctors, mankind 
are, on common oocasionSk ready enough 
6o^* 
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to stibmU $ but there is something in the 
self-erection of a voluntary magistracy which 
creates so much disgust, that it almost ren- 
ders vice popular, and puts the offence at a 
premium.— s. Smith. 

VIRTUE.— The Beauty of 

Tn nature there ’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be call’d deformM but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o’erdourish’d by the devil. 

Shakspeare. 

VIRTUE— Defined. 

Virtue is but the perfection of the spirit, 
its mature development in regard to its 
destination in the universe.— Z& chokke. 

VIRTUE.— Distinguiehed 
Tf virtue’s self were lost, we might 
From your fair mind new copies wiite. 

Waller. 

VIRTUE— Enjoined. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

I-ove virtue ; she oJone is fice : 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime ; 

Or if virtue feeble weie 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

MlLlON. 

VIRTUE— in a Pair Lodging. 

I willingly confess that it likes me bet ter 
when 1 fmd virtue in a fair lodging than 
when I am bound to seek it in an ill- 
favoured creature. — SiR P. Sidney. 

VIRTUE. — The Guard and Ease of 

Virtue’s guard is Labour— case her sleep. 

Tasso. 

VlRTUB-not Heredi^. 

That height and God-like purity of mind 
Resleth not still where titles most adorn ; 
With any, not peculiarly confined 
To names, and to be limited doth scorn : 
Man doth the most degenerate from kind : 

Richest and poorest, both alike are bom ; 
And to be always pertinently good, 

Folloiws not still the greatness of our blood. 

Drayton. 

VIRTUE— cannot be Hurt. 

A famous philosopher said to a tyrant, 
who threatened him with death— “Thou 
mayest kill me^ but thou canst not hurt 
me.**— Thyer. 

VIRTUE— Indtopenaable. 

As great seamen, using all their wealth 
Ani idcills in Neptune’s deep invisible 
paths, 

Ju tall ships richly-built and ribb’d with 
brass, 

To put a girdle round about the world ; 

• hoi 


When they have done it, coming near the 
haven, 

Are fain to give a warning piece, and call 
A poor, staid fisherman, that never pass’d 
His country’s sight, to waft and guide 
them in ; 

So when we wander furthest through the 
waves ^ 

Of glassy glory, and the gulfs of state, 
Topp’d with all titles, spreading all our 
reaches, 

As if each private arm would sphere the 
earth, 

We must to Virtue for her guide resort. 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port. 

Chapman. 

VIRTUE. — The Influence of Amuee- 
mente on 

Amusements to virtue are like breezes of 
ail to the flame— gentle ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it out. — D r. Thomas. 

VIRTUE.— The Knowledge of 
Surely a day is coming, when it will be 
known again what virtue is m purity and 
continence of life ; how divine is the blush 
uf young human cheeks ; how high, bene- 
ficent, sternly inexorable, if forgotten, is the 
duty laid, not on women only, but on eveiy 
creature, in regard to these particulars. 
Well ; if such a day never come again, then 
1 peiceive much else will never come. 
Mi^animity and depth of insight will 
never come ; heroic purity of heait and of 
eye ; noble pious valour, to amend us and 
the age of bronze and lacker, how can they 
ever come ? The scandalous bronze-lacker 
age, of hungry animalisms, spiritual im- 
polencies and mendacities, will have to 
run its course, till the pit swallow it up. — 
Carlyle. 

VIRTUE.— The Motive to 
The good opinion of our fellow-men is 
the strongest, though not the purest motive 
to virtue. — C(M.TON. 

VIRTUE.— The Sameneec of 

.Virtue is everywhere the same, because 
it comes from God, while everything else is 
of men.— Voltaire. 

VIRTUE.— The Sinews of 

Good company and good discourse are 
the very sinews of virtue.— Walton. 

VIRTUE— Tainted by the World. 

Virtue, for ever frail as fair below, 

Her tender nature suffers in the crowd, 
Nor touches on the world without a stain ; 
The world ’s infectious.— Dr. £. Young. 
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VIRTUE.—The Trials of 

It is one, and not the least, of the many 
trials whicii virtue lias to encounter, that 
she is liable to be seduced from her more 
tranquil, but happier path, by the imposinj; 
bustle, the eniertaiiiiiijr whims, the ever- 
(. hanging, careless, animating revelry, which 
may i^nerally be found in the haunts of 
her most fatal enemies. — l*KoF. SMYTll. 

VIRTUE—Truc Nobility. 

Virtue alone is true nobility : 

I A‘t your own acts immortalize your name, 
’'fis poor relying upon another’s fame ; 

I^'or take the pillars but away, and all 
'i lie superstructure must in mins fall. 

As a vine drotips, when by divorce remov’d 
From the embraces of the elm she lov'd. 

1jryi)i:n. 

VIRTUES.—The Best of 
% 

Of all virtues, justice is the best ; 

A tilour viithont it is a common pest. 

WALLKR. 

VIRTUES.— Human 

Human virtues are like false coin, good 
in appearance, but indebted for its cHiTciicy 
to the misery of mankind. — STryaRVlLLE. 

VIRTUES.— A Tax to Pay for 

This is the tax a man must pay to bis 
virtues— they hold up a torch to his vices, 
and render those frailties notorious in him 
wdiich would have passed without observa- 
tion in another. — CoLTON. 

VIRTUOUS.— The Cause of being 

Lockman, the sage, being asked what 
caused him to be virtuous, answered — ** The 
sight of vice.” — M rs. Balfour, 

VIRTUOUS.— The Way to be 

To be virtuous is to have one’s affections 
right in respect of one’s self as well as of 
society.— S haftesbury. 

VISIT.— A Tedioua 

It is one of the vexatious mortifications 
of a studious man to have his thoughts dis- 
ordered by a tedious visit. — ^L’E strange. 

VISITORS.— Unwelcome 

1 look upon them not as paying visits, but 
visitations.— F itz-OSborne. 

VOICE.— The Human 

Of all voices fashioned and tuned by the 
great Creator, the human ranks supreme, 
simnlr because it is the chief organ of a 
deathless soul — ^D r. Davies. 


VOICE. — The Management of the 

AIT directions as to the management of 
the voice must be re^rded as subsidiary to 
the expression of feeling. — G. R. Porter. 

VOICE.— A Soft, Rich 

I love that voice, 

Dipping more softly on the subject ear 
Than that calm kiss the willow gives the 
wave— 

A soil rich tone, a rainbow of sweet sounds, 
Jii&t spanning the soothed sense. 

P. J. Bailey. 

VOLCANO. — The Suddenness of a 

The tradition of the ancient fires of 
Vesuvius had faded away from the memo- 
ries of men. It looked fair as the Mount 
of Paradise, purple and golden in the sun, 
with vineyards and nodding harvests. In 
the treacherous sleeping crater, at the sum- 
mit, a happy hamlet nestled, in what seemed 
the loving arms of the mountain. At the 
foot, lav^ by that azure and laughing sea, 
were lovely towns, bright with Greek art, 
and radiant with all peaceful beauty. Then 
suddenly mysterious murmurs, as of throes 
and inward struggles, were heard in the 
mountain ; the earth shook, the heavens 
were darkened; a pillar of vengeful fire 
shot forth from the summit turned in an 
instant into a mouth of hell, and a crashing, 
thundering, irresistible ruin fell on all — 
Aun. Garcf.tt. 

VOLCANOES— Essential. 

The remarkable proofs which modern 
geology has presented of vast accumulations 
of heated and melted matter beneath the 
earth’s crust, make such an agent as vol- 
canoes essential to Qie preservation of the 
globe. If there were no safety-valves 
through the crust, such vast accumulations 
of heat would rend asunder even a whole 
continent. Volcanoes are those safety- 
valves, and more than two hundred of them 
are scattered over the earth’s surface, form- 
ing vent-holes into the heated interior. But 
if no such passages existed, nothing could 
prevent the pent-up gases from accumulat- 
ing till they had gamed strength enough 
to rend a whole continent, and perhaps 
the whole globe, into fragments.— Prof. 
Hitchcock. 

VOLITION— Defined. 

Volition is the actual exercise of the 
power which the mind has of considering, 
or forbearing to consider, an idea.— Locke. 

VOLTAIRE.— A Critic’s Estimate of 

We observe in Voltaire a certain keen- 
ness and the skill to discover inequalities 
which others had innocently pas.s^ ovtr, 
605 
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He liAS directed attention to many of these 
in the Bibie« to many chronological, histo- 
rical, and dogmatical didictdiLies not easily 
settled. Indeed, he has called attention to 
even partialcontxadictions which have always 
given trouble to the commentators. The 
most of these, however, were not discovered 
by him, Inil by Celsus, Porphyiy, and the 
English deists, from whom he borrowed 
them. But the things brought by these 
parties into serious debate were scattered 
thoughtlessly by Voltaire, the echo of 
BoHngbrokc, in the street, before all eyes 
to be trampled under rude feet. Take for 
example his manner of dealing with the 
histoiy of the creation. He made a great 
outcry about there having been four days 
befbre the sun was created. The creation 
of man in God’s image ; an idea suited^ as 
no other could be, to lift the human con- 
sciousness out of the dust into dignity, was 
to him a proof that Moses had conceived of 
God as a human body, and he was shame- 
less enough to add that **cats would he 
likely to conceive of their gods as cats.’’ 

( )f the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil he makes the low and stupid jcmark 
that **wine has been said to make men 
eloquent, though not learned, but that a tiee 
should make a scholar is carrying the pka- 
santry a little too far 1 *’ Thus he goes on 
through the whole bi)ok, 'which be pnn!e<l 
under the title of La Bible mfin Expliquk* 
We will not further examine It, but it is 
due to truth to say that Voltaire may have 
been induced by the a^ in which he lived, 
as well as by that whi^ immediately pre- 
ceded it, to believe mligion to be a meic 
contrivance of the priests and a source of 
intolerance. Voltaire was himself brought 
up among the Jesuits, and received the 
scholastic dogmas of Rome along with the 
doctrines of the Bible, and the legends of 
the Church with the Biblical histoiy, and 
all these were stirred into a confused mass 
in his mind. With him, the fall of one was 
the fall of both. He was destitute of the 
quiet understanding necessary for dis- 
tinguishing these distinct elements, and we 
may add also, that he lacked that simple 
, uprightness and conscientiousness without 
wnioi the attainment of truth is impossible. 
He knew Protestantism only from the stem 
bardi side which it presented among the 
Ptench Calvinists, and in this form it could 
win no favour from him. But the unfeeling 
and unimaginative man had no heart even 
for iu more genial aspect in the spirit of 
genuine Lutheranism. The selfishness and 
vanity of his natute prevented his entering 
into me individuality of another. He would 
have religion, but it must be his religion. 
He somwmes pxatsed the ethics of Christ, 
hut at other times bitterly criticized them. 
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On the other hand he continually boasted of 
his faith in God. But what sort of a deity 
was the God of Voltaire? An elevated 
being concerning whose existence reason is 
continually in dispute with itself; an ab- 
straction of the understanding ever hanging 
high in the clouds, without heart, love, or 
distinct relations to the world and man ; 
a God who will only be sought and dis- 
covered by the understanding of the wise, 
but will not be found by the heart ; who 
does not reveal Himself to men in history, 
and who still less enters into their little 
concerns and relations.— Hagen kacii. 

VOW.— Things Requisite to a 

To a vow, properly so called, two things 
are especially requisite P'irsf, intention ; 
secondly, obtestation ; or, to speak more 
plainly, a deliberate purj^ose and an abso- 
lute promise.. The former first bringeth on 
the latter ; and the lattei bindeth fast the 
former. — 1)K. Gouge. 

VOWS.— Unheedful 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To leain his wit to exchange the bad for 
better. Su akspeare, 

VULGAR. — Effort Lost upon the 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine sense, is like endeavouring to hew 
blocks with a raror,— P ope. 

VULGARITY.— Human 

The vulgarity of inanimate things requires 
lime to get accustomed to ; but living, 
breathing, bustling, plotting,* planning 
human vulgarity, is a species of moral 
ipecacuanha, enough to destroy any comfort. 
— Carlyle. 


W. 

WAGER. — The Definition of s 

The only argument of a foolish man. — 
E. Davies. 

WAGES. — The Original Meaning of 
The word meant originally — the rations 
'dealt out to soldiers as their pay. — D r. 
Thompson. 

WAIT.— Impatient to 

We do not know how to wait. We are 
like diildren who stamp at the least delay. 
Our wills have in the ardour of their exac- 
tions all that they waqt in earnestness and 
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persistency. As soon as is kept in sus- 
pense, the child loSe»all zest for his toy. 

It is by His slowness in answering us that 
God would transform our wishes into pur- 
poses.— Gasparin. 

WALDBNSES. — The Persecution of the 

In ^ 655, under the directions of “the 
Council for the Propagation of the Faith/* 
the Marquis of Pianizza entered the valley 
wuh fifteen thousand sukliers, the chosen 
troops of the l*ope, sent to convert the 
Waldenscs. And this was the strange pro- 
cess of conversion : — Pianizza, with his 
fifteen thousand men, broke into the valley 
of Lucerna, and on the 27th of April t]ie 
massacre began. They murdered the aged 
and burned them in their beds, 'fhey took 
the men and women, and cut their throats 
like sheep in a slaughter-house. 1'hey took 
the infants by the heel and bramed them on 
the rocks ; and one soldier taking one limb 
of an infant they had torn from its mothcr*s 
breast, and another taking another limb, 
they tore the living creature asunder and 
smote llie mother with the fragments of her 
own child ! Tired of that slow worji, they 
drove the inhabitants up to the top of 
Castelluzzo, and stripping them naked, tied 
them head and heels together, and rolled 
them over the precipice, where they fell 
bounding from crag to crag t It was w ith 
reference to this massacre that Milton 
wrote : — 

“Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d saints, 
whose bones 

Lies scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold ; 

Even them who kept Thy I ruth so pure 
of old, 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and 
stones, 

Forget not : in Thy books record tlieii 
groans 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their 
ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese Uiat 
roll’d 

Mother with infants down the rocks. 
Their moans 

The vales redoubl’d to the hills, and 
they 

To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and 
ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian field where still doth 
sway 

The triple tyrant ; that from these may 
grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned 
Thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

It was then that Oliver Cromwell rose in 
his might and majesty* and proclaimed a 


fast and a collection through all the parishes 
of England and Scotland, and, giving two 
thousand pounds out of his own purse, they 
collected from Land’s-end to Joto o’ Groat^s 
house thirty thousand pounds, equal at leaj^t 
to one hundred thousand pounds now, to 
support and sustain thesuflering Waldenses. 
More than that, Oliver Cromwell sent word 
to the Duke of Savoy — “If you do not 
take your hands oflf these suffering saints of 
God, I will send the British fleet to pour 
an army across the Alps to destroy your 
house.”— Dr. GuTHRii. 

WALES.— The Prince of 

After being partially conquered by the 
Savons, the ancient Brittms retired to Wales, 
where they defended themselves with a 
bravery tliat provoked the intense admira- 
tion of their foes. But all in vain their 
heroic resistance ; Edward I. subdued the 
whole country, and annexed it to England, 
binding, however, that the Welsh were 
not reconciled to the disasters which had 
befallen them, he sent his queen to Caei- 
narvon Ca.slle. A son was bom there : and 
Edward very wisely styled him — “The 
Prince of Wales.” This loyal title has 
been liome ever since by tlie heir to the 
Bntish crown. — Dr. Davirs. 

WALK.— The Saint’s 

’Tis no light matter to walk clcisely with 
GckI : ’tis not a summer's walk at evening I 
— J. H. Evans. 

WALKING.— The Benefit of 

Walking is the best possible exercise. 
Habituate yourself to walk fai. Wc value 
ourselves on having subdued the horse to our 
use, but 1 doubt whether we have not lost 
more than we have gained by it. No one 
tiling has caused more dt^gencracy to the 
human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled white 
does on his horse ; and he will tire the best 
horse. A little walk of haJf-an-hour in tli. 
morning, when you first rise, is advisable ; 
it shakes off sleep, and produces oilier good 
effeas in the animal economy. — D k. 1 kf- 
FfiRSON, 

WALLET-BEARERB.— All are 

The Sovereign Author of the universe 
has made us all wallet-bearers, as well those 
of time past as those of to-day: He put 
tHe wallet behind for our own fadings, and 
the one before for those of othera. — Fon- 
taine. 

WALL-FLOWER.— The 

I will not praise the often^flattered rose, 

Or, virgin-like, with blnshing charms half 
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Or when, in dazzling splendour, like a 
queen,^ 

All her magnificence of state she shows ; 
No, nor thit nun-like lily which but blows 
Beneath the valley’s cool and shady 
screen ; 

Nor yet the sun-flower, that, with warrior 
mien, 

Still eves the orb of glory whore it glows ; 
But thou, neglected wall -flower! to my 
breast 

And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest 
flower ! 

To whom alone the privilege is given 
Proudly to root thyself above the rest. 

As Genius does, and, from thy rocky 
tower, 

Lend fragrance to the purest breath of 
heaven. Doubleday. 

WANT.— The Discerning Power of 

Tf we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know the flatterer fiom the 
friend. Dry den. 

WANT.— The Influence of 

Nothing makes men sharper than want. 
—Addison. 

WANT.— The Knowledge of 

Ilundi eds would never have known watti 
if they had not first known ’mastc , — Spur- 
geon. 

WANT.— The Nature of 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood. 

Dryden. 

WANTS.- Imaginary 

A great number of our wants are simply 
cpecial wants of the imagination ; we want 
them because we think that we want them ; 
they give us no enjoyment when we obtain 
them.— F ichte. 

WANTS.— A Scheme of Supplying 

The stoical scheme of supplying our 
wonts by lopping off our desires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want shoes. — 
Dean Swift. 

WANTS. — ^Tho Source of 

Ills not from nature, but from education 
and habits, that Our wants are chiefly 
derived.— F ielding. 

WAR.-^The Alarm of 
Hark I heaxd you not those hoofs of dread- 
' fill note } 

Sound* not the dang of conflict on the 
' hieath? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 


Nor saved your brethren ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves? The fires 
of death, 

The bale-fires flash on high ; — from rock to 
rock 

Each volley tells tliat thousands cease to 
breathe ; ^ 

Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations 
feel the shock. 

Lo 1 where tlie Giant on the mountain 
stands, 

His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun. 
With death-shot glou ing in his fie^ hands 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares 
upon : 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar — and at his iron feet 

Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds 
arc clone ; 

For on this mom three ])otent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he 
deems most sweet. Byron. 

WAR. — ^The Best Prevention of 

Providence for war is the best prevention 
of it.— Lord Bacon. 

WAR.— The Calamity of 

War, though it may be undertaken, ac- 
cording to popular opinions and popular 
language, with justice, and prosecuted wUh 
success, is a most awful calamity ; it gene- 
rally finds men sinners, or makes them 
such; for, so great is usually the dispro- 
portion between the provocation and the 
punishment, between the evil inflicted or 
suffered, and the good obtained, or ev^m 
proposed, that a serious man cannot recon- 
cile the very frequent rise, and the very 
long continuance of hostilities, to reason 
or to humanity. Upon whom, too, do the 
severities of war fall most heavily? In 
many cases, th^ by whom contention is 
begun, or cherished, feel their influence 
extended, their dependants multiplied, and 
I their wealth, in the regular and fair course 
I of public business, increased. While fields 
are laid waste and cities depopulated, the 
persons by whose commands such miseries 
take place, arc often wantoning in luxurious 
excess, or slumbering m a state of nnfeelix^ 
and lazy r^ose. The peaceful citizen is in 
the meantime crashed under the weight of 
I exaction, to which, fer ** conscience’ sake,” 

I he submits ; the industrious merchant is im- 
poverished by unforeseen and undeserved 
losses; and the artless husbandman is 
dragged away from those who are nearest 
and dearest to him, in order to shed the 
blood of beings as innocent and as wretched 
I as himself, to repel injuries which he never 
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felt or suspected, and to procure advantages 
which he may never understand or enjoy. — 
Parr. 

WAR.-^The Costliness of 

So costly is war— that if the money 
which has been spent in carrying it on had 
been sacredly employed, it might, with the 
blessiiig of the God of peace upon it, have 
transformed our sin-stricken world into 
the garden of the Lord. — E. Davies. 

WAR — Declared. 

War even to the knife. — P aiapox. 

WAR.— Definitions of 

A trade of barbarians, the whole art of 
which consists in being the strongest on a 
given point. — ^Napoleon I. 


The baptism of fire.— Napoleon III. 


What a fine-looking thing is war ! Yet, 
dress it as we may, dress and feather it, 
daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing songs 
about it— what is it, nine limes out of ten, 
but murder in uniform ?— J errold'. 

WAR.— The Desolation of 

War is that miserable desolation that 
finds a land before it like Eden, and 
leaves it behind like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
a desolate and forstaken wilderness. Let it 
be sowed with the seed of man and beast, 
as a field with wheat, war will eat it up. — 
T. Adams. 

WAR.— The Dogs of 

In these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry “ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

WAR,— The Dreadful Fatality of 

Last noon— beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve — in beaucy’s circle proudly gay. 
The midnight— brought the signal— sound 
of striic. 

The morn — ^ihe marshalling in arms, the 
day — 

Battle’s magnificently stem array ; 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which 
when rent. 

The earth is cover’d thick with other 
clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped 
and pent, 

Rider and horse — friend, foe — ^in one red 
burial blent ! Byron. 

WAR-^ Game. 

War is a game in which princes seldom 
win ; the people never.— C olton, 


WAR.— No Good in 

Dr. Johnson laughed at Lord Karnes’s 
opinion that war was a good thing occa* 
sionally, as so much valour and virtue 
were exhibited in it. ’’A fire,” said the 
Doctor, ** might as well be considered a 
good tbii^. There are the braveiy and 
address of the firemen in extinguishing it ; 
there is much humanity exertra in saving 
the lives and properties of the poor suf 
ferers ; yet, after all this, who can say that 
a fire is a good thing ? ” — Boswell. 

WAR.— A Guerrilla 

The term guerrilla is the diminutive of 
the Spanish word guerra — ^war, and means 
petty war, that is — war carried on by 
detached parties ; generally in the moun- 
tains, • * * A guerrilla party is an 
irregular band of armed men carrying on an 
irre^lar war, not being able, according 
to their character as a guerrilla party, to 
carry on what the law terms a regular 
war. The irregularity of the guerrilla party 
consists in its origin, for it is either self- 
constituted, or constituted by the call of 
a single individu.al, not according to the 
general law of levy, conscription, or volun- 
teering ; it consists in its disconnection 
with the army, as to its pay, provision, 
ami movements; and it is irregular as to 
the permanency of the band, which may 
be dismissed and called again together at 
any time.— Lieuer. 

WAR.— The Horror of 

Take my word for i^, if you had seen but 
one day of war, you would pray to Almighty 
God that you might never see such a thing 
again. — W elli ngtqn. 

WAR.— Injuatice in 

Wherever there is war, there must be 
injustice on one side or the other, or on 
both. There have been wars whi<^ weie 
little more than trials of strength between 
friendly nations, and in which the injustice 
was not to each other, but to the God who 
gave them life. But in a malignant war 
there is injustice of ignobler kind at once to 
God and man, which must be stemmed for 
both their sakes.— R uskin. 

WAR. — The Lawleesnest of 

Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues among arms ; and tribunals fall to 
the ground with the pence they are no 
longer able to uphold,— BURKE. 

WAR — Proclaimed. 

In Britain war was anciently proclaimed 
sending messengers in <li(ferent direc*%, 
tioDs through the l.ind, each holding a 
bended bow ; and, in like manner, peace 
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was announced by a bow unstrung.— J ohn 
Bailue. I 

WAR.— The ProfeMlon of * 

War is a profession by which men cannot 
live honourably ; an employment by which 
the soldier, if ne would reap any profit, is 
to be false, and rapacious, and cruel. 
Nor can any man who makes war his pro- 
fession be otherwise than vicious.— M ac- 
CHIAVEIXI. 

WAR. — The Recompense of 

ITie Duke of Marlborough observing a 
soldier leaning pensively on the butt-end of 
his musket, just after victory had declared 
itself in favour of the British arms at the 
battle of Blenheim, accosted him thus : — 
“Why so pensive, my friend, after so 
glorious a victoiy ? ” “It may be glorious,” 
replied the brave fellow, “ but I am think- 
ing that all the human blood I have spilled 
this day has only earned me fourpence ! ’* 
— Arvine, 

WAR. — The Sinews of 

The bodies of men, munition, and money, 
may justly be called the sinews of \iar. — 
Sir w. Kakeigh. 

WAR,— The Tug of 

When Ci recks join’d Greeks, then was the 
tug of war. Dr. I.n- 

WAR. — The Uncertainty of 

Fortune always asserts her supremacy in 
war ; and often from a slight mi'>take so 
disastrous consequences follow, that in 
every age tlie uncertarnty of war is a pro- 
verb. Lord NAI'IER. 

WAR.— The Vice of 

This vice proceeds from greedy thiist of 
gold ; 

For wars and tumults were unknown of 
old, 

When cheerful draughts were quaff’d from 
common wood. 

And heechen bowls on homely table stood: 
No need was then of towers their wealth 
to keep ; 

The shepherd slept secure amidst his sheep. 

Tibullus. 

WAR-HORSE.— The 

The fierr courser, when he hears from far 
The fipiightly trumpets and the shouts of 
war, 

Fricks up his eats, and trembling with 
delight, 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the pro- 
mised fight : ^ 

* On his right shoulder his thick mane re- 
clined, 

6io 


Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind : 
imager he stands, — then, starting with a 
bound, 

He turns the turf, and shakes the solid 

^und ; 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils 
flow ; 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

V^KGIL. 

WARNING.— The Voice of 

There is a story which tells of a bell 
which was suspended on a rock of the 
ocean dangerous to navigation. The waves 
of the ocean beating upon it caused it to 
give a noise of warning to keep off the 
approaching mariner. It is said that at 
one time some pirates destroyed the bell to 
prevent the warning. Not long after, these 
very pirates struck upon this rock, and were 
lost. How many there are who take pains 
to hush or remove the voice of warning 
coming forth from the point of dangei, 
who, as soon as the warning ceases, founder 
upon the rock of temptation, and are lost 
for ever !— McCosii. 

WARRIOR.— The Burial of a 

No useless coffin enclos’d his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud wc wound him ; 
But he lay like a wanior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak aiound him. 

Wolfe. 

WARRIOR.— The Veteran 

The veteran warrior is never in haste to 
strike the blow ; he surveys his foe, watchc'. 
his opportunity, and cautiously reins in the 
fury of his rage ; he changes place upon 
the field, advances, stops till the moment 
comes when he can give the sure blow. — 
Metastasio. 

WARS.— Civil 

Civil wars leave nothing but tombs. — 
Lamartiae. 

WARS.— Little 

A great t^untry ought never to make 
little wars. -W ellington. 

WASSAIL.— The Origin and Meaning of 

Geoffrey of Monmouth relates that Lady 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, knelt 
down on the approach of the king, and, 
presenting him with a cup of wine^ ex- 
claimed— “ Lord King, was-heii!** that is 
“Health be to youl” — Calenius, 

WASTE. — Domeatie 

' 1 say this emphatically— that a tenth 
part of the expense which is sacrificed in 
domestic vanities, if not absolutely and 
meaninglessly lost in domestic comforts 
and incumbrances, would, if collectively 
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afforded and wisely employed, build a 
marble Church for every town in England ; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing to pass near in our daily ways 
and w<uks, and as it would bring the li{vht 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its airy 
height above the purple crowd of humble 
roofs.-^RusKiN. 

WASTBS.-'Llttle 

Little wastes in great establishments, con- 
stantly occurring, may defeat the enetgies 
of a mighty capital. — Or. Bkecher. 

WATCH.— Conduct Regulated like a 

Dould but our tempers move like this I 
machine, 

Not urg’d by passion, nor delay’d by 
spleen ; 

But, true to Nature’s reflating pt>wer, 

By virtuous acts distinguish evciy hour, 

Then health and joy would follow, as they 
ought, 

The law of motion and the law of thought : 
Sweet health to pass thy present moments 
o’er, 

And everlasting joy svhen time shall be no 
more. Hemsted. 

WATCH-DOG.— The 

Behind followed the watch -dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in 
the pride of his instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, 
and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward 
the stragglers : 

Regent of docks was he when the shei>herd 
slept ; their protector. 

When from the forest at night, through the 
starry silence, the wolves howled. 

Longfellow. 

WATCHFUL.— The Most 

That man who is the most watchful is 
the least sinful. — W. Secker. 

WATCHFULNESS.— The Exercise of 

Watchfulness is the wise exercise of a 
gracious soul, who is sensible of his own 
weakness, loves his Saviour, and fears to 
grieve His Spirit— Bogatzky. 

WATER. — The Action of 

The action of water in our food is very 
important. There would be no carrying 
of food into the system but for the agency of 
water. It dissolves everything that we take ; 
and nothing that we take as food can be- 
come nutrient that is not dissolved in 
uater.— Dr. Lankestsr. 


WATER. — Animals and Plants Require 

Both animals and plants require it ; and 
no animal and no plant exists without cer- 
tain quantities of water. Sometimes it is 
so large in quantity that it constitutes the 
great mass of the animal or plant. Thus, 
if we take some plants that grow in water, 
we find that they aie formed of from ninety 
to ninety- five per cent, of water ; and many 
of the little animals contained in water, sf 
we take them and expose them to heat, so 
as to evaporate their water, almost entirely 
disappear. Even solid timber contains as 
much as thirty per cent, of water. Plants 
will not live without water : if we refirain 
from watering^ them, they will die. The 
water passes in at their roots, and up their 
stems, and into their leaves, and the sun 
dries them, and evaporates their moisture. 
The water taken up by plants contains 
their food->-carbonic acid gas and ammonia. 
These two substances pass into the plant 
with the water, and out of these things we 
have manufactured, in the system oT the 
plant, all our vegetable food. — Dr. Lan- 

KESl'ER. 

WATER. — Cod Brews the Beautiful 

Where is the liquor which God the 
Eternal brews for all His children? Not in 
the simmering still, over smoky fires chokcil 
with poisonous gases, and surrounded with 
tlie stench of sickening odours, and rank 
corruptions, doth your Father in heaven 
prepare the precious essence of life— the 
pure cold water; but in the green glade 
and grassy dcll, where the red-deer wan- 
ders, and the ^ild loves to play ; there 
God brews it. And down, low down in 
the deepest valleys, where the fountains 
murmur and the rills sing ; and high upon 
the tall niountain-tops, where the naked 
granite glitters like gold in the sun ; where 
I the btoim-cloud broods, and the thunder- 
storms crash ; and away far out on the 
wide wild sea, where tlie hurricane howls 
music, and the big waves roar — the 
chorus sweeping the march of God ; there 
lie brews it— tliat beverage of life and 
health-mving water. And everywhere it is 
positively a thing of beauty, gleaming in 
the dew-drop; singing in toe summer 
rain ; shining in the ice-gem, till the leaves 
all seem turned to living jewels ; spreading 
a golden veil over the setting sun, or a 
white gauze around the midnight moon ; 
spoiring in the cataract ; siee^ung in the 
glacier ; dancing in the hail-shower ; fold- 
ing its bright snow curtains softly about 
the winliy world ; ani waving the many- 
coloured iris, that seraph’s zone of the sk)*, 
whose warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose 
woof ii the sunbeam of heaven ; all Re- 
fill 
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qnered over with celestial flowers, by the 
mystic hand of refraction 1 I 

Still always it is beautiful, that life-giving 
water ; no poison bubbles on its brink ; its 
foam brings not madness and murder : no 
blood stains its liquid glass ; pale widows 
and starving orphans weep no burning 
tears in its depths ; no drunken shrieking 
ghost from the grave curses it in the words 
of eternal despair : speak out, my friends, 
would you exchange it for demon’s drink — 
alcohol ?— Gough. 

WATER.— Smooth 

Smooth runs the water where the brook 
is deep.— S hakspeakl. 

WATER. — The Sources of 

There arc many sources of water. The 
first great source is the ocean, which collects 
all the water from the earth ; and this 
water contains so large a quantity of salt, 
that none of us can drink it. The sliining 
sun, however, bears down upon the ocean's 
surface, and its heating rays penetrating the 
water, combine, as it were, with it, and 
raise it up. The atmosphere, like a sponge, 
absorbs the vaporous water, carrying it 
from the equator to the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions; thus distributing it 
north and south. It then condenses in the 
form of rain and of snow, when, sinking 
into the earth and pouring down its moun- 
tain sides, it forms springs and rivulets, 
entering the ocean a^in in the form of 
rivers ; and now man catches it in tubs or 
cisterns, in its progress in the rivers, or digs 
down into the earth, and catches it as it 
passes along beneath his feet. Thus we 
nave rain water, river water, and spring or 
well water. — D&, Lankester. 

WATER-FALL.— The 

Smooth to the shelving brink a co])ious 
flood 

Rolls iair and placid ; where collected all, 
Tn one impetuous torrent down the steep 
It thundeiing shoots, and shakes the country 
round. 

At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it 
falls, 

And from the loud-resounding rocks lielow. 
Dash'd in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless 
shower. 

Nor can the tortured wave here find re- 
pose; 

But, raging still amid the sha^ rocks, 
Now flashes o’er the scattered fragments, 
now 

Aslant the hollow channel rapid darts ; 

And falling fast from gradual slope to 


With wild infracted course, and lessen’d 
roar, 

It gains a safer bed, and steals, at last, 
Along the mazes of a quiet vale. 

J. Thomson. 

WATER-PALL.— Human Affain Illus- 
trated by a 

The apparent and the real process of 
human affairs are both well illustrated in a 
water-fall ; where the same noisy bubbling 
eddies continue for months and years, 
though the water which froths in them 
changes every moment. But as every drop 
in it^* passage tends to loosen and detacii 
some particle of the channel, the stream is 
working a change all the time in the ap- 
pearance of the fall, by altering its bed, 
and so subjecting the river during its 
descent to a new set of percussions and 
reverberations. And what, 'when at last 
effected, is the consequence of this change? 
The foam breaks into shapes somewhat 
diflerenr, but the noise, the bubbling, and 
the eddies arc just as violent as before. — 
A. J. C. Hare. 

WATER-FOWL.— A 

I saw on the breast of a beautiful river, 
I'hat reflected the green of the hill - 
While scarce to the sunbeam it gave a slight 
quiver, 

For the breath of the morning was still— 
A bird, with a breast than the drifted 
snow whiter. 

Serenely and silently glide, 

And give to the waters an image still 
brighter — 

Seeming Peace upon Pleasure’s fair tide : 
Still on, like the solitude’s spirit it glided, 
Till a stranger intruding too near. 
Uprising, its wings the light ether divided, 
Far away from all shadow of fear ! 

Oh, happy the soul that reposes so lightly ‘ 
On the bosom of temporal things ; 

At danger’s approach, it can soar away 
brightly 

Above on ethereal wings I— Miflin, 

WATER-LILY.— The 

Round thy bed the river Ungers, 

And each feature seems to trace, 
Moving, like a blind man’s fingers, 

O’er the beauties of thy face. 

A. 11. Butler. 

WATER-SPOUT.— A Deeeription of the 

Ofl;, while wonder thrill’d my breast, mine 
eyes 

To heaven have seen the watery columns 
rise. 

Slender at first the subtle fume appears, 
And, writhing round and round, its volume 
rears; 
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Thick as a mast the vapour swells its size ; 
A curling whirlwind lifts it to the skies ; 

The tube now straitens, now in width 
extends, 

And in a hovering cloud its summit ends : 
Still gulph on gulph in sucks the rising 
tide. 

And now the cloud, with cumbrous weight 
applied, 

Full -gorged, and blackening, spreads, and 
moves more slow, 

And, waving, trembles to the weaves 
below. 

Thus when, to shun the summer’s sultry 
beam, 

The thirsty heifer seeks the cooling stream, 
The eager horsc-lecch fixing on her lips, 

Her blood, with ardent throat, insatiate sips, 
Till the gorged glutton, swell’d beyond her 
size. 

Drops from her wounded hold, and burst- 
ing, dies. 

So burst the cloud, o’crloaded with its 
freight. 

And the dash’d ocean staggers with the 
weight. Camoens. 

WATERING-PLACE.— A Quiet ‘ 

Sky, sea, beach, and village lie as still 
before us as if they were sitting for the 
picture. It is dead low-water. A ripple 
j)lays among the ripening com upon the 
cliff, as if it were faintly trying from recol- 
lection to imitate the sea ; and the world of 
butterflies hovering over the crop of radish- 
seed are as restless in their little wav as the 
gulls are in tlieir laiger manner when the 
wind blows. But the ocean lies winking in 
the sunlight like a drowsy lion — its glassy 
waters scarcely curve upon the shore— the 
fishing-boats in the tiny harbour are all 
sti-anrled in the mud— but two colliers have 
not an inch of water within a quarter of a 
mile from them, and turn exhausted on their 
sides, like faint fish of an antediluvian 
species. Rusty c.ibles and chains, ropes 
and rings, undermost parts of posts and 
piles, and confused timocr-defences against 
the waves, lie strewn about in a brown 
litter of tangled sea-weed and &llen diff, 
which looks as if a family of giants had 
been making tea here for ages, and had ob- 
served an untidy custom of throwing their 
tea-leaves on the shore.— Dickens. 

WAVES. — The Cause of 
The common cause of waves is the friction 
of the wind upon the surface of the water. 
Little ridges of elevations first appear, 
which, by continuance of the force, g^u- 
ally increase until they become the rolling 
mountains seen where the winds sweep 
over a great extent of water. — Caft. 
Mar&yat. 


WAY.— The Milky 

This white belt in the heavens is formed 
by the shining of innumerable stars, too 
distant from us to be perceptible, except 
thrpugh the medium of a telescope. To me 
it presents, first of all, an emblem of Holy 
Scripture, which to him who views it super- 
ficially appears obscure and dim ; whereas 
he who contemplates it in spirit, and through 
the perspective of faith, discovers a thousand 
sparkling stars of doctrine and consolation. 
Again, the milky way also reminds me of 
the glorious a.ssembly of the saints in the 
life eternal. Of this, in our natural con- 
dition, we know nothing: but if we take 
the glass of faith and divine contemplation, 
we then discover that verily the spirits of 
the blessed “ shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars fur ever and 
ever.” — SCRlVER. 

WEAK. — Divine Power Qirdeth the 

The strength of man sinks in the hour of 
trial ; 

But there doth live a Power that to the 
battle 

Girdelh the weak. Joanna Baili.ie. 

WEAKNESS— not to be Excuaed. 

Weakness is thy excuse, 
And I believe it ; weakness to resist 
Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse, 
What muiderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 
All wickedness is weakness. Milton. 

WEALTH.— A Caution against 

If Wealth come, beware of him, the 
smooth false friend ! There is treachery in 
his proffered hand ; his longue is elt^uent 
to tempt : lust of many harms is lurking in 
his eye : he hath a hollow heart ; use him 
caut iously. — T u pper. 

WEALTH— Dangerous. 

An accession of wealth is a dangerous 
predicament for a man. At first he is 
stunned, if the accession be sudden ; he is 
very humble and very grateful. Then he 
begins to speak a little louder, people think 
him more sensible, and soon be thinks him- 
self so.— R. Cecil. 

WEALTH.— Exempt from 

Who would not wish to be from wealth 
exempt. 

Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 

SlLAKSPEAKE. 

WEALTH— a Relative Thing. 

Wealth, after all, is a relative thinjL siiiee 
be that bos little^ and wants less, is richer 
than he that has much, but wants more. — 
, Colton. 
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WEALTH.— Squandering 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

JJRYDEN. 

WEALTH.— The Uncertainty of 

Wealth is like a bird ; it hops all day 
from man to man, as that doth from tree to 
tree, and none can say where it will roost 
or rest at night. It is like a vagrant fellow, 
which, because he is big-boned and able to 
work, a man takes in-doors and cherisbeth ; 
and perhaps fur a while he takes pains, but 
when he spies opportunity the fugitive ser- 
vant is gone, and takes away more with him 
than all his service came to. — T. Adam.s. 

WEARINESS.— The Sleep of 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the dint, when restless 
sloth 

Finds the down-pillow hard. 

Shakspeark. 

WEATHER.— Coming 

It should always be remembered that the 
state of the air foretells coming weather, 
rather than shows the weather that is ure- 
sent — (an invaluable fact too often ovci- 
louked).— A dm. Fiizkoy. 

WEATHER.— The Effects of the 
When the soil grows hard and frozen, our 
whole being shudders ; when the spiteful 
east wind attacks us, even our best Afelings 
decline ; when monotonous rains soak the 
meadows and fill tlic air with unwholesome 
damps, we are conscious of inexpressible 
languor's. When a gloomy day dawns, 
w hen a thick curtain of fog fills all space, 
when we can no longer distinguish, through 
this diluted darkness— with here and there 
a livid glare— either the skeleton of trees 
the winter has stripped, or that old wall 
where the ivy still stands green ; when there 
are no longer mountains to lift our spirits, 
nor the sky to sneak to us of eternity— it is 
a fact, that we feel oppressed. — Gasfarin. 

WEATHER.— Signs of the 

A few of the more marked signs of 
weather are the following i — Whether clear 
or cloudy — a rosy sky at sunset presages 
fine weather ; a red sky in the morning, bad 
'weather, or much wind (perhaps* rain) ; a 
grev sky in the morning, fine weather ; a 
hign dawn, wind ; a low dawn, fair weather. 
Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine 
weather, vnth moderate or light breezes ; 
hara^edged» oily-looking clouds, wind. A 
dark, gloomy blue sky is windy ; but a 
ligh^ might blue sky indicates fine wesfher, 
A bright vellow sky at sunset presages 
wind ; a pale yellow, wet : — and thus by the 
prevalence of red, yellow, or grey tints, the 
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coming weather may be foretold very near- 
ly : indeed, if aided by instruments, almoat 
exactly. Small inky-looking clouds fore- 
tell rain; high upper douds crossing the 
sun, moon, or stars, in a direction different 
from that of the lower clouds, or the wind 
then felt below, foretell a chamge of wind. 
After fine dear weather, the first sigps in 
the sky of a coming change are usually light 
streaks, curls, whisps, or mottled patclies 
of while distant cloud. Dew is an indica- 
tion of fine we.'ither ; so is fog. Kemark- 
able dearness of atmosphere near the hori- 
zon, distant objects, suen as hills, unusually 
visible, OT raised (by refraction), and what 
is called “a good hearing day,” miw be 
mentioned among the signs of wet, if not 
wind, to be expected. — Adm. Fitzroy. 

WEDDING.— A Happy 

Happy is that wedding where CHirist 
is a guest. There is no holy marriage 
whereat He is not (however invisible, yet) 
truly present by Ills Spirit, by His gra- 
dous l^nediction. He makes marriages in 
heaven, and blesses them from heaven. — 
Bp. Hall. 

WEDDING. — A Jewish Custom at a 

The Jews had a custom at their wedding 
feasts for the married couple to drink out 
of the same glass together, and then to 
break it in pieces ; teaching them, by tliat 
emblem, that whatever felicity they expected 
together, their lives, upon which it all de- 
pended, were frail and brittle as glass. No 
sooner joined, but they were warned to 
prepare for separation. — Buck. 

WEDLOCK.— The Advantages of 

The married man is like the bee that 
fixes his hive, augments the world, bene- 
fits tlic republic, and by a daily diligence, 
without wronging any, profits all ; but he* 
who contemns wedlock, like a wasp wan- 
ders an offence to the world, lives upon 
spoil and xapine, disturbs peace, steai.s 
sweets that are none of his own, and, by 
robbing the hives of others, meets misery 
os his due reward. — F eltham. 

WEEPING.— The Faculty of 

The faculty of weeping serves young chil- 
dren in the place of language. Few tears 
are shed, but the noise attracts attention. 
With adults it is far otherwise. Their weep- 
ing is not to attract attention and call fortli 
the aid of some bystanders ; but irrepress- 
ible heart-sorrow, which prefers to be unseen. 
—Dr. Brewer. 

WEEPING.— The Reason for 

Weep not for broad lands lost ; 

Weep not for fair hopes crossed ; 
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Weep not when limbs wax old ; 

Weep not when friends grow cold ; 
Weep not that death must part 
Thine and the best loved heart ; 

Yet weep^weep all thou can, 

Weep, weep, because thou art 
A sin-defiled man 1 — Amp. Trench. 

WELCOME.— A Hearty 

The kind hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face ; 

In all they did yon might discern with case, 
A willing mind and a "desire to please. 

Dryden. 

WBLCOME.—A Pleasing 

Where welcome is, though fare be small, 
Yet honest hearts be pleased withal. 

T. HEYWOoa 

WESLEY.— John 

Seldom have I seen a more beautiful old 
man. A serene and smooth countenance, 
an arched nose, the clearest and most 
piercing eye, a fresh colour quite unusual to 
one of his age, and betraying perfect health 
— all this gives him an exterior at once 
interesting and venerable. You could not 
see him without being struck with his ap- 
pearance. Many persons who were full of 
prejudice and opposition to him before see- 
ing him, acquired quite a difTerent opinion 
of him after making his personal acquaint- 
ance. There was a mingling of cheerful- 
ness and seriousness in his voice, and In 
all his conduct. He was very sprightly, and 
one could not but notice the quick varia- 
bility of his animal spirits, though deep 
peace reigned within him. If you were to 
see his profile, it would indicate great acute* 
ness of understanding. His dress was a 
model of neatness and simplicity : a thrice- 
folded neckcloth, a coat with a natrow 
standing collar, no knee-buckles, nor silk 
or satin on his whole body, but crowne<l 
with snow-white hair. These ^ve him 
the appearance of an apostle. Cleanliness 
and order shone out from all his person. 
* * * In social life Wesley was lively and 
communicative. He had been much among 
men ; he was full of anecdotes and experi- 
ences, which he related willingly, and, 
what is not of less importance, well. He 
could be very cheerful and pleasant. His 
elasticity of ts communicated itself to 
others, and suffered so little beneath the 
weakness of age or the approach of death, 
that no one could think he had been as 
happy in his twentieth as he was in his 
eightieth y€»r. His temperance w*as re- 
markable ; in his early life he carried it 
much too iar. He commenced fasts, and 
other forms of self-denial, at Oxford, and 
indulged in but little sleep, but toward the 
dose of his life he relaxed somewhat from 


this rigid regimen. In thirty-five years he 
did not have to lie in bed one day. Wesley 
was one of the most industrious of men. 
Even yet he has not ceased to travel. If 
he had not possessed the art of dividing 
his time very systematically he could not 
have done wnat he has. Bui every item of 
business has its own hour. He went to 
l)ed between nine and ten o’clock, and rose 
at four. No society, no conversation, how- 
ever pleasant, nothing hut a case of sheer 
necessity, could induce him to break his 
rules. In the same methodical way he 
wrote and travelled, and visited the sick. 
It has been calculated that he deliverci 
forty thousand four hundred and sixty dis- 
courses, to say nothing of the multitude of 
addresses he made to his society and classes. 
In his early life he travelled on horse1>ack. 
The reins resting on the horse’s neck, he 
held his book before his eyes, and studied ; 
he had many an adventure on horseback. 
It is thought that in fifty years he travelled 
two hundred and eighty thousand £nglisl> 
miles. No one of a less powerful body 
could endure this ceaseless activity. In 
addition to this comes his great authorship. 
He composed hymns and added melodies. 
He made singing doubly pleasant, for he 
hid the male and female voices interchange 
[)arts ; he appointed singing exercises, ho 
that when there was no organ in the chapel 
its place might be amply supplied 1^ accom- 
plished vocalists ; he sometimes made sacred 
music the subject of discourses. The sing- 
ing of many thousands of Methodists in the 
open fields, in forests, or grave-yards, was 
sometimes followed by wonderful effects. — 
Herder. 

WHEAT.— The Pragrance of 

The fiagrant sheaves of the wheat 

Made the air above them sweet ; 

Sweeter and more divine 

Was the scent of the scattered grain, 

That the reaper’s hand let fall 

To be gathered again 

By the hand of the gleaner 1 

Lon6fellow. 

WHEAT.— Red 

O rich red wheat I thou wilt not long defer 
Thy beauty ; though tliy stems are not 
yet grown, 

The fair blue distance and the moorland fir 
Long for thy golden laughter ! Four years 
gone, 

How oft with eager foot I scaled the top 
Of this long smpe, lo give mine eye full 
range I 

And now again rotation brings the 
change 

From seeds and clover to my favourite 
crop; 
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How oft I’ve watch’d thee from my garden, 
churn’d 

With thy aoon stillness, or thy morning 
, tears ! 

Or lichen the wind dove, and the sunset 
warm’d 

Thine amber-shafted depths and russet 
ears; 

O all ye cool green stems ! improve the 
time, 

Fulfil your beauty, justify my rhyme ! 

C. Turner. 


WHIG.— Derivation of the Appellation— 
“Whig,” or “Whiggam,” the Scotch 
word for urging on their horses ; first ap- 
plied to the rel^ls who marched on Kdin- 
bur^ 1680; afterwards to all enemies of 
the Stuarts. From 168S till now it signifies 
the party favouring the freedom of the 
people and curbing the arbitrary power of 
the Crown. Some derive it from a word 
meaning sour whey.— Beesly. 


WHIP-— The 

It me^s the gross mistakes of Nature, 

' And puts new life into dull matter. 

" S. Butler. 

WHISPERER.— The 

The whisperer is more to be dreaded 
thipt an open slanderer, because he endea- 
vours to accomplish liis malic ious purposes 
secretly, and his victim has no chance of 
frustrating them. — ^Dr* Davies. 

WHI6PERIHGB.— Foul 
Foul whisperings are abroad ; unnatural 
deeds 

Dobreedunnatutal troubles ; infected minds 
In their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets. Shakspeare. 

WHV6.— Man# 

There is the why^of pride, — a protesta- 
tion : he who utters it, at bottom cares not 
for further knowled^. ITiere is the whv 
of frivolity, a noise that one makes in one^s 
own ears, — that goes knocking up there, 
down here, always out of reach, repealing 
a monotonous no^e, wearying the echoes, 
like those birds wandering in the woods, 
uneasy, astray. Then again, there is the 
’ why of inertia and ^elf-indul^nce. x Hardly 
does it get itself shaped. It is only good as 
A semblance of life, and a dispensation from 
action^. There is the wh}^ of despair. The 
heart, intoxicated with its woes, breathes 
out its hopelessness, not as a reproach, 
%till less a prayer. The sufferer asks no- 
thing, wants to Icnow nothing. And lastly, 
there is the why of a broken spirit, pr a 
heart that can endure no longer. It cannot 
discern its way, the horizon is all dark ; it 
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only knows that there is a God, and that 
between God and it relations are estab- 
lished. Let be, it will soon know why 1— 
Gasparin. 

WICKED. — The Happiness of the 

The happiness of the wicked passes 
away like a torrent.— R acine. 

WICKED.— The Hatred of the * 

The hatred of the wicked is only roused 
the more from the impossibility of finding 
any just grounds on wbich it can rest ; and 
the very consciousness of their own injustice 
is only a grievance the more against him 
who is the object of it. — Rousseau. 

WICKEDNESS— a Diligent Architect. 

Wickedne.ss is a wonderfully diligent 
architect of misery ; of shame, accompanied 
with terror and commotion, and remorse, 
and endless perturbation. — PLUTARCH. 

WICKEDNESS.— Hardened in 

Some are so hardened in wickedness as 
to have no sense of the most friendly 
offices.— L’Estranoe. 

WICKEDNESS.— Licentious 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce 
career ? 

We may as bootless spend our vain com- 
mand 

Upon the enraged soldiers in theii spoil, 

As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To come ashore. Shakspeare. 

WIDOW.— The 

She lives in her affections ; for the grave 
Has closed upon her husband, children ; all 
Her hopes are with thd" Arm she trusts will 
save 

Her treasured jewels ; though her views are 
small, 

Though she has never mounted high to fall 
And writhe ,in her debasement, yet the 
spring 

Of her meek, tender feelings, cannot pall 
Her unperverted palate, but will bring 
A joy without regret, a bliss that has no 
sting. 

Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, fiowing o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, gs they lave. 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the 
wore 

Of matted grass and flowers,— so softly 
pour 

The breathings of her bosom, when she 
prays, 

Low-bowra, before her Maker; then no 
more 
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She muses on the griefs of former days : 

Her full heart melts, and flows in heaven’s 
dissolving rays. 

And faith can sec a new world, and the 
ejes 

Of saints look pity on her: Death will 
come— 

A few%hort moments over, and the prize 
Of peace eternal waits her, and the tomb 
Becomes her fondest pillow ; all its gloom 
Is scattered. What a meeting there will be 
To her and all she loved here 1 and the 
bloom 

Of new life from those cheeks will never 
flee ; 

Theirs is the health that lasts through all 
eternity. Percival. 

WIDOW.— The Woni for a 

In the Hebrew tongue, the word for a 
widow signifles to bind and to be silmt^-^ 
intimating, so to speak, that their hands 
are tied, and that they must needs suffer 
much injustice, and yet hold their peace. 
— SCRIVER. 

WIPE.— Advice to a 
O woman 1 thou knowest the hour when 
the goodman of the house will return, when 
the heat and burden of the day are past ; do 
not let him at such time, when he is weary 
with toil and jaded with discouragement, 
find upon his coming to his habitation, that 
the foot which should hasten to meet him is 
wandering at a distance, that the soft hand 
which should wipe the sweat from his brow, 
is knocking at the door of other houses. — 
W. Irving. 

WIFE.- The Choice of a 

This must be not for mere beauty, nor for 
great dowry, nor for lofty dignity. He that 
looks only for beauty, buys a picture ; he 
that loves for dowry, makes a purchase; 
and he that leaps for dignity, matches with 
a multitude at once.— W. Secker. 

WIFB. — The Clrcumspeetion of a 

A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife I She is a 
spring— 

Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the 
stream 

That men will think it pure. 

J. S. Knowles, 

WlPB,*-Comfort Derived from a 

Yes I a world of comfort 
Lies in that one word— Wife 1 After a 
bickering day 


To come with jaded spirit home at night, 
And find the cheerful fire, the sjiveet repast. 
At which, in dress of happy cheeks and 
eyes, 

I^vc sits, and smiling, lightens all the 
board. J. S. Knowlbs, 

WIFE. — The Derivation of the‘Word— 

Before our great cotton and cloth factories 
arose, one of the principal employments in 
every house was the fabrication of clothing : 
every family made its own. The wool was 
spun into thre.^d by the girls, who were 
therefore called spinsters; the thread was 
woven into doth by their mother, who 
accordingly was called the weaver, or the 
wife: and another remnant of this old 
truth we discover in the word ** heirloom,” 
applied to any old piece of furniture which 
has come down to us from our ancestors, 
and which, though it may be a chair or a 
bed, shows that a loom was once a most 
important aiticle in every house. Thus the 
word “wife” means weaver; and in the 
word itself is wrapped up a hint of earnest, 
in-door, slay-at-home occupations, as being 
fitted for her who bears ibis name. — Aw. 
Trench. 

WIFE.— The Dutiful Affection of a Noble- 
man’s 

I cannot refrain from giving one beautiful 
illustration of devoted duty and affection in 
the instance of the Countess Confalonicri. 
The momenl she heard that the count was 
condemned to death, she flei^ to Vienna, 
but the courier had already set out with the 
fatal mandate. It was midnight, but her 
agonies of mind pleaded for instant admis- 
sion to the empress. The same passionate 
despair which won the attendants, wrought 
its effect on their royal mistress. She 
hastened that moment to the emperor, and 
having succeeded, returned to the unhappy 
lady with a commutation of the sentence : 
her husband’s life was spared. But tthe 
death-warrant was on its way ; — could she 
overtake the courier? Throwing herself 
into a conve^ce, and paying four times 
the amount ior relays of horses, she never, 
it is stated, stopped or. tasted food till she 
reached the city of Milan. The count was 
preparing to be led to the staffold ; but she 
was in time — she had saved him. During 
her painful joum^, she had rested her 
throbbing brow upon a small pillow, which 
she bathed with her tears, in the conflict of 
mkigkd terror and hope, lest all might be 
over, 'Phis interesting memorial of conjugal 
terdemess and truth, in so fiearfiil a moment, 
was sent by his judges to the coant, to show 
their sense of his wife's admirable conduct 
—Sir W> Toner 
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WIFE.— The Daly of a 

Fie, fiel onknifc that threatening unkind 
brow ; 

And dart not scornful glances from those 
eyes 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts bite the meads ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake 
buds ; 

no sense is meet or amiable : 

'A woman moved is like a fountain trou- 
bled-* 

MuAlyv ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it : 
Thy hubband is thy lord, thy life, thy 
keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for 
thee 

And for thy maintenance; commits his 
body 

To painful laliour, both by sea and land ; 
To watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, 

While thou liesl warm at home, secure and 
safe ; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true oliedience— 
Too little payment for so great a debt : 
Such dutv as the subject owes the prince, 
Even sucn a woman owetb to her husband ; 
And when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, 
sour. 

And not obedient to bis honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for 
peace ! 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
Where they are bound to serve, love, and 
obey. Shaksfea&e. 

WIFE.— An Economical 

It is better to have a wife who cheapens 
eyerything and buys nothing, than to be 
impoveri^ed by one whose vanity will pur- 
chase everything, but whose pride will 
cheapen Doiliing.— Colton. 

WIFE.— Home with a 

There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home } 
And eome hi halls of lordly state, 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

The sailor’s home is cm the main, 

The warrior’s, on the tented plain, 

Thh maiden’s^ in her bower of rest, 

The intaat’s, on his mother’s breast-^ 
But wbeKb thou art is home to me, 

And home without thee cannot be. 

CONDSR. 

• fits 


WIFE.— A Light 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
— Shakspeare. 

WIFE.— A Literary 

How delightful is it when the mind of the 
fem^e is so happily disposed, and so richly 
cultivated, as to participate in the diterary 
avocations of her hus^nd I It is then 
truly that the intercourse of the sexes be- 
comes the most refined pleasure. What 
delight, for instance, must the great Budacus 
have lasted, even in those works which 
must have been for others a most dreadful 
labour I His wife left him nothii^ to 
desire. The freqac*it companion of his 
studies, she brought him the books he 
required to his desk ; she collated passages 
and transcribed quotations ; the same genius 
the same inclination, and the same ardour 
for literature, eminently appeared in those 
two fortunate persons. Far from withdraw- 
ing her husband from his studies, she was 
sedulous to animate him when he languished. 
Ever at his side, and ever assiduous ; ever 
with some useful book in her hand, she 
acknowledged herself to be a most happy 
woman. Yet she did not neglect Ae edu- 
cation of eleven children. She and Budseus 
shared in the mutual cares they owed their 
progeny, Bndseus was not insensible of his 
singular felicity. In a letter, be represents 
himself as married to two ladies; one of whom 
gave him children, the othei was Philo- 
sophy, who produced books.— 1 . Disraeli. 

WIPE.— The Memory of a 
My wife I how fondly shall thy memory 
Be shrined wiihin the chamber ol my 
heart I 

Thy virtuous worth was only known to me, 
And 1 can feel how hard it is to part : 
Faiewell, sweet spirit ! thou shalt ever ^ 

A star to guide me up to heaven and 
thee. CHESVER. 

WlFB.*^er8onal Eminence Ascribed to a 

By the tender management of my weak- 
nesses, she cured the worst of them. She 
became prudent from affection ; and though 
of the most generous nature, she was taught 
economy and frugality by her love for me. 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; 
she propTCd my weak and irresolute nature ; 
she urged my indolence to all the exertipne 
that have b^ useful or creditable to me ; 
and she was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. To 
her I owe whatever I am ; to her, what- 
ever I shall be.— Macintosh. 

WIFE.— The Pleaeures of a 
Her pleasures are in the hapjuness of her 
family.— Rousseau. 
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WIFE. — The Proprletiee of a 

The proprieties of a wife are to be dis- 
posed 01 by her lord, and yet all are for her 
provisions, it being a part of his need to 
refresh and supply hers. — BP. Taylor. 

WIFE.— The Society of a 

Ohftwere I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, 

The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there 1 

Or were I monarch o* the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen. — R. Burns. 

WIFE. — Sympathy Needed in a 

'I'he man who is contented to live with 
n ]^retty useful companion, without a mind, 
has lost in voluptuous gratifications a taste 
for more rehned enjoyments. He has never 
felt the calm satisfaction that refreshes the 
jmtched heart like the silent dew of heaven, 
— of being beloved by one who can under- 
stand him. In the society of his wife he is 
still ulone^ unless when the man is sunk in 
the brute. The charm of life, says a grave 
]ihilosophical reasoner, is sympathy -no- 
thing pleases us more than to pbserve in 
others a fellow-feeling with all the emotions 
of our own breasts. — WoLSTONECROPX. 

WIFE. — The Virtuee of a 

Thy wife is a constellation of virtues ; 
she’s the moon, and thou art the man in the 
moon. — Congreve. 

WILDERNESS. — A DescriptioD of a 

The wilderness was hoary, grotesque, 
and magnificently confused. It stretched 
itself, with a large circular sweep to the 
north ; and secured the orchard from in- 
commoding winds. Copses of hazel, and 
flowering shrubs, filled the lower spaces ; 
while poplars quivered aloft in air, and 
pines pierced the clouds with their leafy 
spires. Here grew clumps of fir, clad in 
everlasting green. There stood groves of 
oak, which had weathered, for ages, the 
wintry storm. This woody theatre 
intersected by a winding walk, lined with 
elms of insuperable height, whose branches, 
uniting at the top, reared a majestic arch, 
and projected a solemn shade. It is impos- 
sible to enter this lofty labyrinth without 
being struck with a pleasing dread. As we 
proceed, every inflection cufTuses R deeper 
gloom, and awakens a more pensive atten- 
tion.— J. Hervev. 

WILL.— Character Involved In the 

Our character is our will ; for what we 

w^/wenrA-^ABr, Manning. 


WILL. — CompHanee against the 

He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still ; 

Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 

For reasons to himself best known. 

S. Butler. 

WILL. — The Deathleteneee of the 

When all else is decayed and turned into 
death, the will lives yet The will oua^ 
dit. In the dead soul there is a ]ivin]^|rj|v 
even if it live to choose what is its d&tiL 
The will may be dianged, but it can be 
changed only into another will; it cannot 
cease to be.— Dr. Fusly. 

WILL. — The Freedom of the 

Where had been 
The test of faith, if the expanded arm 
Of Heaven in glory, ana in power dis- 
played, 

Had curbed the freedom of the human 
will, 

Nor left the scoi^e of choice?— IIayes. 
WILL.— Luther's 

In the last will and testament of this 
eminent refonner, occurs the following 
remarkable passage : — ** Lord God, I thank 
Tkee, that Thou hast been pleased to make me 
a poor and indigent man upon earth, I have 
neither house, norland, nor money, to leave 
behind me. Thou hast given me wife and 
children, whom I now restore to Thee. 
Lord, nourish, teach, and preserve them, 
as Thou hast me.” — Arvine. 

WILL.— The Need of 

In the schools of the wrestling master, 
when a boy falls he is bidden to get uu 
i^in, and to go on wrestling day by day 
tm he has acquired strength ; and we must 
do the same, and not be like those poor 
wretches who, after one failure, suffer them- 
selves to be swept along as by a torrent. 
You need but will^ and it is done ; but if 
you relax your efforts, you will be ruined ; 
for ruin and recovery are both from within. 
— Epictetus. 

WILL.— A Resolute 

I remember admiring an instance of this 
kind, in a firm, sagacious, and estimable 
old man, whom 1 well knew, and who has 
long bera dead. Being on a ju^, in a 
trial of life and death, he was satis^ of 
the innocence of the prisoner ; the other 
eleven were of the opposite opinion. But 
he was resolved the man should not be 
condemned ; and as the first effort for pre- 
venting it, very properly made application 
to the minds of his associates, spending 
several hours in labouring to convince 
them. But he found he made no in- 
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pression, while he was exhausting the 
strength which it was necessary to reserve 
for another mode of operation. He then 
calmly told them that it should now 'be a 
trial who could endure confinement and 
famine the longest, and that they might 
be quite assured he would sooner die than 
release them at the expense of the pri- 
soner’s life. In this situation they spent 
about twenty-four hours ; when at length 
./Al acceded to his verdict of acquittal.— 
Foster. 

WILL.— The Virtues of the 
The virtues of the will arc above the 
successions of time.— A bp. Manning. 

WILL, WIT, AND JUDGMENT. 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns ; 
at thirty, the wit ; and at forty, the judg- 
ment. —Grati an . 

WILLOW.— The 

A sod tree, whereof such who have lost 
their love make their mourning garlands, 
and we know what exiles hung up their 
harps upon such doleful supporters. The 
twigs are physic to drive out the folly of 
children.— D r, Fuller, 

WIND.— An 111 

Except wind stands as never it stood, 

It is an ill wind that turns none to good. 

TUSSER. 

WIND*— The Power and Gentleneee 
of the 

The wind it is a mystic thing, 

Wand’ring o’er ocean wide, 

And fanning all the tliousand sails 
That o’er its billows glide. 

It curls the blue waves into foam. 

It snaps the stroi^st mast, 

Then like a sorrowing thing it sighs. 
When the wild storm b past. 

And yet how gently does it come 
At evening through the lx)wers, 

As if it said a kind ** Good-night ” 

To, all the closing flowers. 

HAWKSK.'UI^V^ 

WIN08.— The Moaning 
Amid the mighty clouds that move along, 
The moaning winds of autumn sing their 
song, 

And wke the red leaves from the forest 
trees; • 

And subterranean voices sneak. 

B. W. Procter. 

W1NDS.-Eeed8 Sown by the 
Arise, jre winds ! ’tis now your time to blow, 
Add aid the work of Nature. On your wings 
620 


The pregnant seeds conveyed shall plant a 
race 

Far from their native soil. 

J. Montgomery. 

WINDS.— The Whispering 
Done the tales, to bed we creep, 

By whisp’ring winds soon lull’d asleep. 

M 1 I.TON, 

WINE.— The Abuse of 

’Tis pity wine, which Nature meant 
To man in kindness to present, 

And gave him kindly to caress, 

And cherish his frail happiness, 

Of equal virtue to renew 
llis wearied mind and body too, 

Should, like the cider-tree Eden, 

Which only grew to be forbidden, 

No sooner come to be enjoy'd, 

But th' owner 's fatally destroy'd ; 

And that which she for good design’d, 
Becomes the ruin of mankind. 

S. Sutler. 

WINE.— The Effect of 

Before dinner, men meet with great ine- 
quality of understanding; and those wJio 
are conscious of their inferiority have the 
modesty not to talk : when they have drunk 
wine, every man feels himself happy, ami 
loses that modesty, and grows impudent 
and vociferous ; but he is not improved ; 
he is only not sensible of his defects. — D r. 
Johnson. 

WINE.— The Fatality of 

So Noah, when he anchor'd safe on 
The mountain’s lop, his lofty haven, 

And all the passengers he bore 
Were on the new* world set ashore, 

He made it next his cliief design 
To plant and propagate a vine. 

Which since has overwhelm'd and drown'd, 
Far greater numbers, on dry ground, 

Of wretched mankind, one by one, 

Than all the flood before had dune. 

S. Butler. 

WINE. — An Opinion 

An Asiatic chief being asked his opinion 
of wine, said he thought it a juice extracted 
from women's tongues and lions' hearts 
for, after he had drunk enough of it, he 
could talk for ever, and fight Satan. — 
Barker. 

WINE.— The Prohibition of 

Mahomet is .said to have been led to put 
the prohibition against the use of wine 
in the Koran by an incident which occurred 
to himself P^ing through a village one 
day, he was delighted at the merriment of 
avcrowd of persons, enjoj^g themselves 
I with drinking, at a wedding party ; but 
I being obliged to return by the same way 
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next morning, he was shocked to see the 
ground, where they had been, drenched 
with blood ; and asking the cause, he was 
told that the company had drunk to excess, 
and, getting into a brawl, fell to slaughtering 
each other. From that day his mind was 
made up, —the mandate went forth from 
Allah^that no child of the Faithful should 
touch udne, on pain of being shut out from 
the joys of Paradise. The simple truth we 
sup])Ose to be — that Mahomet foresaw 
theie would be no stability to the religion 
and empire he was building up, if the use 
of ardent spirits was permitted to his 
followers. — Ar VINE. 

WINE.— The Repressed Desire of 

De<tire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a famous warrior overturns. 
Thou could'st repress. Milton. 

WINE.— The Spirit of 

O thou invisible si^irit of wine ! if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us call 
thee devil.— SiiAKSPEARE. 

WINNING.— The Way of 
There is a way of winning, more by love. 
And urging of the modesty, than fear ; 
Force works on servile nature.s not the free: 
He that ’s compelled to goodness, may be 
good; 

But ’lis but for (hat fit ; where others, <lrawn 
By softness and example, get a habit : 

Then if they stray, but warn ’em, and the 
same 

They would for virtue do, they’ll do for 
shame. Jon sun. 

WINTER.— An Address to 

I deem thee not unlovely, though thou com’st 
With a stern visage. To the tuneful bird, 
The blushing floweret, the rejoicing stream, 
Thy discipline is harsh ; but unto man 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry : 
Thy lengthened eve is full of tire-side joys, 
And deathless linking of warm heart to 
heart. 

So that the hoarse .storm passes by unheard. 
Earth, robed in white, a peaceful Sabbath 
holds,- 

And keepeth silence at her Maker’s feet : 
She ceaseth from the harrowing of the 
plough. 

And from the harvest-shouting. 

Sigourney. 

WINTER— Described. 

Pale, rugged Winter, bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled hair be-dropp*d with icy dew ; 
His eyes, adusk^light, congeal’d and dead, 
His robe— a tinge of light ethereal blue ! 
His train— a motley, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor ; 


While rising whirlwinds, blastings keen, and 
loud, 

Roll the white surges to the sounding 
shore. Chatterton. 

WINTER.— The Dreariness of 

There’s not a flower on all the hills ; 

The frost is on the pane. — ^T ennyson. 

WINTER.— The Love of 

Though now no more the musing ear 
Delights to listen to the breeze 
That lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 

I love thee, Winter, well. 

Sweet are the harmonies of spring, 

Sweet is the suminer’s evening gale, 

And sweet th’ autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colour’d grove. 

And pleasant to the sober’d soul 
The silence of the wintry scene, 

When Nature shrouds herself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity. — D r. Southey. 

WINTER.— The Majesty of 

To thee 

Belong the charms of solemn majesty 
And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouiU aie 
blown 

By hurrying winds across the troubled .sky ; 
Pensive when softer breezes faintly sigh 
Through le.afless boughs, u'ith ivy over- 
grown : 

Tliou hast thy decorations too, although 
Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s ; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
£nvelo])es Nature, till her features seem 
Like pale but lovely ones seem when we 
dream. Barton. 

WISDOM — Better than a Crown. 

Without his crown, how common-place the 
king! 

The rich in wisdom need not nothing. 

Caldwell. 

WISDOM— Counterfeited. 

Jbe formalities of life do often counter- 
feit wisdom, but never beget it.— S prat. 

WISDOM— Defined. 

Wisdom consists in the choice of the 
best ends, and the use of the most appro- 
priate means to accomplish those ends. — 
R. Watson. 

WISDOM.— The Qladneaa of 

Wisdom smiles when humbled mortals 
weep: 

When sorrow wounds the breast as ploughs 
the glebe. 
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And hearts obdurate feel the softening 
shower, 

Her seeds celestial then glad Wisdom sows; 
Her golden harvest triumphs in the soil. 

Dr. E. Young. 
WX8DOM.--The Hands of 
In Wisdom’s right hand is length of 
days ; and in her left hand riches and ho- 
nour. Look to which hand yon a ill, and 
you will find it full.— W. Secker. 

WISDOM.— Lessons of* 

lessons of wisdom have never such 
power over us as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the ground-work of 
a story which engages the passions. Is it 
that we arc like iron, and must first be 
heated before we can be wrought upon ? or, 
is the heart so in love with deceit, that 
where a true report will not reach it, we 
must cheat it with a fable in order to come 
at the truth ?— S terne. 

WISDOM.— The Power of 

Wisdom can drawexpedient from obstacle, 
invention from difficulty, safety from danger, 
jcsource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In her hands all things become 
beautiful by their adaptment, subservient 
by their use, and salutary by tlieir applica- 
tion.— Colton. 

WISDOM.— The Rejection of 

To reject wisdom because the person 
who communicates it is uncouth, and his 
manners are inelegant, what is it but to 
throw away the pine-apple, and assign for 
a reason the roughness of its coat? — B f. 
Horne. 

WISDOM.— Repreaentations of 

Wisdom is a fox who, after long hunting, 
will at last cost you pains to dig out : ’tis a 
cheese, which by how much the richer, has 
the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser 
coat, and whereof to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are best : ’tis a sack posset, 
wherein the deeper you go, you’ll find it 
the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose 
cackling we must value and consider, be- 
cause it is attended with an egg. But 
lastly, *tis a nut, which unless yon choose 
with judgm'ent, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with notlung but a worm, — Dean 
Swift. 

WISDOM.— The Soundest 
He that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has attained the soundest wisdom.— 
CoyroK. 

wisdom.— T he Spread of 
The strong barriers which confined the 
ttortspf wisdom have been thrown down* 
6u 


and a flood overspreads the earth ; old 
establishments are rising, the inferior schools 
are introducing improved systems of in- 
struction, and good books are rendering 
every man’s fire-side a schooL From all 
these causes there is growing up an en- 
lightened public opinion, which quickens 
and directs the progress of every iq;l and 
science, and through the medium Of a free 
press, although overlooked by many, is 
now rapidly becoming the governing in- 
fluence of all the affairs of man.— A rno i. 

WISDOM.— The True 

It is the way we go, the way of life ; 

A drop of pleasure m a sea of pain, 

A grain of peace amid a load of strife. 

With toil and gnef, and grief and toil 
again : 

Yea : — ^Imt for this ; the firm and faithful 
breast. 

Bolder than lions, confident and strong, 
That never doubts its birthright to be blest, 
And dreads no evil while it does no 
wrong : 

This, this is wisdom, manful and seienc ; 
Towards God all penitence, and piayer, 
and trust ; 

But to the troubles of this shifting scene, 
Simply courageous and sublimely just. 

TUFPl R. 

WISDOM.— Unsanetmed 

Unsanctified wisdom is the devil’s greale-): 
tool. — C II arn ock. 

WISDOM AND POLLY. 

Wisdom pieparcs for the worst ; but 
Folly leaves tlie worst for that day when it 
comes.— Jl. Cecil. 

WISDOM AND LEARNING. 

Wisdom and learning should go hand-in- 
hand, they are so beautifully quahfied for 
muti^ assistance. But it is better to have 
wisdom without learning, than learning with- 
out wisdom ; just as it is belter to be rich 
without being the possessor of a mine, than 
to be the possessor of a mine without being 
rich. —Colton. 

WISH.— A Noble 

I wish not to plunder my enemy ; but 
there are things I wish to take from him — 
not his honour, his wealth, or his life, but 
his ill- will — ^T asso. ' 

WISH.— An Old Man's 

Enough, if deonsed at last firom earthly 
stain, 

My homeward step be firm, and pure my 
evening dcy. Hekschbl. 
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WISHES— Lengthen. 

Like our shadows. 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

Dr. E. Young. 

WISHES— in Regard to Wants. 

From having wishes in consequence of 
our wants, we often feel wants m cense- 
quenc® of our wishes. — Dr. Johnson. 

WIT. — The Acquirement of 

Tt is imagined that wit is a sort of in- 
explicable visitation, that it comes and goes 
with the rapidity of lightning, and that it is 
quite as unattainable as beauty or just pro- 
portion. I am so much of a contrary way 
of thinking, that 1 am convinced a man 
might sit down as systematically, and as 
successfully, to the study of wit, as he 
might to the study of mathematics : and I 
would answer for it, that by giving up 
only six hours a day to being witty, he 
should come on prodigiously before mid- 
summer, so that ins friends should hardly 
know him again. — S. Smith. 

W IT. — Attempting 

I have no more pleasure in hearing a 
man attempting wit, and failing, than in 
seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch, 
and tumbling into it. — D r. Johnson. 

WIT.— The Boundaries of 

Wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries. Its success depends on the 
aptitude of others to receive impressions; 
and that as some bodies, indissoluble by 
heat, can set the furnace and crucible at 
defiance, there are minds upon which the 
rays of fancy may be pointed without effect, 
and which no fire of sentiment can agitate 
or exalt— Dr. Johnson. 

WIT— Defined by Wit. 

What is wit ? Wit is a two-edged sword, 
sharp and policed, and of course of a good 
tem^r. It is not every Made that is a wit, 
for many lack a pointy who in their own 
opinion are particularl)r sharp I Perhaps, 
too, as it exalts a man, it may be callea a 
raiser (razor), and requires a skilful hand in 
the handling ; for to cut one’s own fingers 
would be tolly — in the extreme; and to 
wound others who are unskilled in the 
weapon, or unarmed, would render one’s 
conduct (like the wounded) defenceless. 
Some would-be wits — mere unfledged 
witlings — imagine that they show their 
sense bv having all the talk to themselves ; 
this is by no means saund-^iesA^ notwith- 
standing the noise. Such youths mi^ht 
be invaluable to an attommr as emrossmg 
dexks ; although, perhaps, their skUl would 


be shown more in xvords than deeds. What 
is wit, then ? The essence of good sense, 
distilled by the fire of true genius; and 
the test is — that, like a reverend Doctor, 
of Divinity, it will bear— — H.’ 
Willis. 

WIT.— The Growth of 

Wit must grow like fingers. If it be taken 
from others, ’tis like plums stuck upon 
black thorns ; there they are for a wmle, 
but they come to nothing. — S llden. 

WIT — Lleth in Different Things. 

Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a 
known story, or in seasonable application 
to a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale: sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantaw from the am- 
biguity of their sense, or me affinity of their 
sound : sometimes it is wrapped up in a 
dress of humorous expression : sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude : some- 
times it lodgeth in a sly question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or 
cleverly»retorting an objection : sometimes 
it is couched in a boldsweme or speech, in 
a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconcil- 
ing of contradictions, or in acute uonseuse : 
sonietim«»s a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a 
mimical look or gesture passeth for it : 
sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes 
a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being : 
sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange, someti||Nwii^ a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to tWjhtr* 
pose: often it consisteth in one hardly 
knows what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccount- 
able and inexplicable, being answerable to 
the numbeiless rovings of fancy and wind- 
ings of language.— Dr. Barrow. ' 

WIT.— The Needs of a 

If he who has little wit needs a master 
to inform his stupidity, he who has much 
frequently needs ten to keep in check his 
worldly wisdom, which might otherwise, 
like a high-mettled charger, toss him to the 
ground.— SCRIVER. 

WIT. — The Pungency of 

Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; it is a 
most sharp sauce.— Suakspbare. 

WIT.— The Restraint of 

Wit, like hunger, will be with great 
difficulty restraiuM from falling on vice and 
ignorance where there is great plenty and 
variety of food.— Fielding. 
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WIT— Rewarded. 

Wit is one of the few things which has 
1)een rewarded more often than it has been 
defined. A certain bishop said to his 
chaplain — “ What is wit ? *' The chaplain 

repued — “The rectory of B is vacant ; 

give it to me, and that will be wit.’* 
“ Prove it,” said his lordship, “ and you 
shall have it. ” “It would be a good thing 
well applied,” rej.oincd tlie chaplain. — 
Colton. 

WIT— Wrongly Directed. 

Your wit malkCS wise things foolish ; when 
we greet 

With eyes best seeing heaven’s fiery eye, 

By light we lose light : your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things 
but poor. Shakspeake. 

WIT AND JUDGMENT. 

Wit is brushwood, judgment timber ; the 
one gives the greatest flame, the other yields 
the durablest heat ; and both meeting make 
the best fire.— Overbury. 

WIT AND WISDOM. 

Wit and wisdom differ : wit is upon the 
sudden turn, wisdom is in bringing about 
ends. — S eluen. 


WITCH.— Herbs Supposed to give 
Pbwer to the 


Here’s monk’s-hood, that breeds fever in 
the blood ; 

Aj^g|M|||||||||M^^iade, that makes men 




^UmPHBM^mr^will shake them with 
convulsions ; 

And meadow-saffron and black hellebore, 

That rack the nerves and puff the skin with 
dropsy j 

And bitter-sweet, and briony, and eye- 
bright, 

That causes eruptions, nose-bleed, rheuma- 
tisms : 

1 know them, and the places where they 
hide 

In field and meadow ; and I know their 

' secrets, 

And gather them, because they give me 
power 

Over all men and women. Armed with 


these, 

I am stronger than the captain with his 
sword, 

And richer than the mcrdiant with his 


money, 

And wiser than the scholar with his books, 
Mightier than ministers and magistrates, 
With all the fear and reverence that attend 
them i Longfellow. 


WITCH.— The Hut of the 

It is a dreary and deserted spot, hedged 
round by a circle of evil rumours, through 
which nothing but despair dare penetrate. 
— G. Gilfillan. 

WITCH.— The Qualities of the 

A borderer between earth and heil, her 
qualities arc rather those of the former than 
of the latter.— G. Gilfillan. 

WITCH.— The Voice of the 

At length in murmurs hoarse her Voice was 
heard ; — 

Her voice beyond all plants, all magic, 
fear’d, 

And by the lowest Stygian gods revered ; 
Her gabbling tongue a mutteiing tone con- 
munds, 

Discordant, and unlike to human sounds ; 

It seem’d of dogs the bark, of wolves llie 
howl ; 

The doleful screcchings. of the midnight 
owl ; 

The hiss of snakeis, the hungry lion’s roar ; 
The sound of billows beating on the shore ; 
The groan of winds among the leafy wood, 
And burst of thunder from the rending 
cloud, 

’Tw^as these, all these in one. — R owe. 

WITCHCRAFT.- A Just Designation of 

Witchcraft we may justly designate high 
treason against Divine Majesty, a direct 
revolt against the infinite pwer of God. 
—Luther. 

WOE.— OuiltleBB 

Beside one deed of guilt, how blest is 
guiltless woe 1 — Lytton. 

WOE, — The Luxury of 

Weep on ; and, as thy sorrows flow, 

I’ll taste the luxury of woe. — T. Moore. 

WOES. — Companionship in 

Comjpanionship in woes gives alleviation, 
even though it be tHkt of an enemy.— 
Calderon. 

WOES.— Painting 

He best can paint them who shall feel 
them most.— Pope. 

WOMAN.— A Beautiful ' ! 

like 

A dream of poetry that miv not be 
Written or told— exceedingly beautiful 1 
And so came worshippers; and rank bow’d 
down 

And breathed upon her heart-strings with 
the breath 

Of pride, and bound her forehead gor- 
geously 
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With dr^zling scorn, and gave unto her 
step 

A majesty— os if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted 
her 1 

And so ^e grew to woman — ^her mere 
look 

Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her 
hand 

Th’ ambition of a kingdom ! 

N. P. Willis. 


WOMAN.— The Eye of 
ITie artillery of her eye.— A. Cowley. 

WOMAN.— The Pall of 

If once she falls, it is the fall of Lucifer. 
—Colton. ' 

WOMAN.— The Pint 
More lovely than a vision brought 
P rom out the fairy realms of thought ; 
Serene and silent with a grace 
Divinely breathed o’er form and face, 

In full array of love and light. 

That dazzled his adoring sight, 

By soul and sense to be revered, 

The Angel of the World appear'd I 
Then what a starry welcome rang 1 
Each orb an hymeneal sang. 

While shape.s unutterably bright 
h'rom heaven gazed down with new delight, 
When first the ground a woman trod, 

Just moulded by the hand of God ! 

Around her bieast, in wreathy play 
Her locks like braided surbeams lay ; 

And limbs unveil’d a radiance cast 

Of purity, as on she pass’d 

Amid the bloom and balm of flowers, 

That cluster’d round Elysian bowers : 

The bird and breeze together blent 
Their notes in mildest languishmf*nt ; 

The sun grew brighter as he shed 
His gioiy round her living head, — 

As if no orb of space were free 
From one fine spell ot sympathy, 

When woman rose upon the scene, 
Creatioa’s fair and faultless queen. 

R. Montgomery. 

WOMAN.— The Greatest 

Shortly after my return from the conquest 
of Italy, I was accosted by Madame de 
Stael, at r. grand entertainment given by 
M. Talley..4nd. She asked me in the 
midst of a larg' '''rrfle who was the greatest 
woman in the world. I looked at her, and 
coldly replied— She, Madame, who has 
borne the greatest number of t^ildren. — 
Napoleon I. 

WOMAN— at Home. 

One of the most hallowed, and lovely, 
dud beautiful sights in our world is— ^oman 


at home ; dischai^ng, with all the meek- 
ness of wisdom, the various duties of wife, 
mother, and mistress, with an ordet that 
nothing is allowed to disturb, a patience 
which nothing can exhaust, an aflfecdoii 
which is never ruffled, and a perseverance 
that no difficulties can interrupt, and no 
disappointments arrest. — ^J. A. James. 

WOMAN.— The Honour of 

Woman’s honour 

Is nice as ermine, — will not bear a soil 

Dryden. 

WOMAN— not Intellectually ^S^ual 
to Man. 

Woman, sister I there are some things' 
which yon do not execute as well as ybnr 
brother — man ; no, nor ever will. Pardon 
me, if I doubt whether you will ever pro- 
duce a great poet from your choirs, or a 
Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, 
or a great philosopher, or a great scholar. 
By vmich last is meant, not one who de- 
pends simply on an infinite memory, but 
ahm on an infinite and electrical power of 
combination ; bringing together from the 
four winds, \ikt the angel of the resurrec- 
tion, what else were dust from dead men’s 
bones, into the unity of breathing life. If 
you can create youi^ves into any of these 
grand creators, why have you not ?— T. Da 
Quincey. 

WOMAN.— A Jealous 

The venom clamours of a jealous woman 

Poisqn more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

WOMAN.— The Love of 
Love is the very essence 
existence. It is the exigency 
the very law of her being ; a law whidi 
nothing can ever hinder her from obeying. 
— Monod* 

WOMAN— a Ministering Angel, 

O woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light qniverh^ aspen made ; 
When pain and anguSh wring the brow, 
A ministering an^ thou 1 

Sir W. Scott, 

WOMAN.— The Obedience of 
To be man’s tender mate wcumaD 
bom, — 

And, in obeying nature, she best serves' 
The purposes cf Heaven.— Schillbil 

WOMAN.— Tho Office of 

Her office there to rear, to teach* 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each. 

Tsifimcnt, 

4 L fiBj* 
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WOMAN. — Reli^OD the Panoply of 
Religion is indeed woman’s panoply ; and 
no one who wishes her happiness would 
divest her of it ; no one who appreciates her 
virtues would weaken their best security. — 
Sanoford. 

WOMAN.— Respect Paid to 
Among men of sense and liberal polite- 
ness, a woman who has successfully cultivat- 
ed her mind, without diminishing the gentle- 
ness and proprie^ of her manners, is always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention 
bordering upon enthusiasm. — S. Smith. 

WOMAN.— Silence in 

Silence in woman is like speech in man ; 

Deny it who can. J on son. 

WOMAN.— The Smiles of 

A woman has two smiles that an angel 
might envy:— the smile that accepts the 
lover before the wosds are uttered, and the 
smile that lights on the first-bom baby, and 
assures it of a mother’s love. — H aliuuI^ 
TON. 

WOMAN.— A Talkative 

Oh 1 rid me of this torture quickly there, 
My madam with the everlasting voice ! 

The bells in time of pestilence ne’er made 
Like noise, as were in that perpetual 
motion ! 

% ^ All my house 

But now stream’d like a bath with her thick 
breath ; 

A lawyer could not have heard, nor scarce 
Another woman ; such a hail of words 
She has let fall ! Jonson. 

WOMAN. — The Tears of 

I shall weep, and thou wilt turn away 
From woman’s tears ; yet they are woman’s 
wealth. P. J. Bailey. 

WOMAN.— The Tenderness of 

This is so characteristic of the female 
heart, that an unfeeling woman is univer- 
sally considered a lihel upon her sex.— J. 
A. James. 

WOMEN.— The Courage of 

There is a branch of general education 
which is not thought at all necessary for 
women $ as regaras which, mdeed, it is 
well if they are not brought up to culti- 
vate the opposite. Women are not taught 

to be coumgeotts* Indeed, to some per- 
sons, couroge may seem as unnecessary for 
women os Latin or Greek. Yet there are 
few tilings that would tend to make women 
bspiteln themselvei, and more acceptable 
10 those with whom th^ Uve* than courage. 
(h6 


There are many women of the present day, 
sensible women in other things, whose 
panic-terrors are a frequent source of dis- 
comfort to themselves and those around 
them. Now, it is a great mistake to imagine 
that hardness must go with courage ; and 
that the bloom of gentleness and sympathy 
must all be rubbed off by that vigogr of 
mind which gives presence of mind, enables 
a person to be us^ul in peril, and makes 
the desire to assist overcome that sickliness 
of sensibility which can only contemplate 
distress and difficulty. So far from courage 
being unfeminine, there is a peculiar grace 
and dignity in those bein^ who have 
little active power of attack or defence, 
passing through danger with amoral courage 
which is equal to that of the strongest. We 
see this in great things. We perfectly ap- 
preciate the sweet and noble dignity of an 
Anne Boleyn or a Mary Queen of Scots. 
We sec that it is grand for these delicately- 
bred, high-nurtured, helpless personages to 
meet deatli with a silence and a confidence 
like his own. But there would be a similar 

« in women’s bearing small terrors 
>ititude. There is no beauty in fear. 
It is a mean, ugly, disheveled creature. 
No statue can be made of it that a woman 
would wish to see herself like. — Helps. 

WOMEN.— The Hair of 

The hair is the finest ornament women 
have. Of old, virgins used to wear it loose, 
except when they were in mourning. — 
Luther. 

WOMEN.— The Kindness of 

I have observed that women in all coun- 
tries are civil, tender, obliging, and humane. 
I never addressed myself to them, in the 
language of decency and friendship, with- 
out receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
With man it has often been otherwise; 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark— through honest Sweden 
and frozen Lapland — n^de and churlish Fin* 
land— unprincipled Russia, and the wide- 
spread regions of the wanderit^ Tartar,— 
if hungry, cold, dry, wet* or sick, the wo* 
men have ever bera friendly to me, and 
uniformly so. And to add to this virtue— 
so worthjr the appellation of benevolence— 
these actions have been performed in so free 
and kind a manner, that if I was dry 1 
drank the sweetest draught, and if hungry, 
ate the coarsest morsel with a double reli^ 
— Ledyard, 

WOMEN.— Learned 

Sir Anthony Cooke, the tutor of Edward 
VI., had his daughters so carefully in- 
structed, that tiiey became profidents in 
literature; but net the less edebrated as 
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mothers of familiesii conducting their house- 
holds with admirable discretion. Katharine, 
who became Lady Killigrew, wrote Latin 
hexameters and pentameters. Mildred, the 
wife of Lord Burleigh, is described by Roger 
Ascham as the best Greek scholar among 
the young women of England, Lady Jane 
Gr^ always excepted. Anne, the mother 
of l^ancis Bacon, was distinguished both 
os a linguist and a theologian. She corre- 
sponded in Greek with Bishop Jewell, and 
translated his Apologise” from the Latin 
BO correctly, that neither he nor Archbishop 
Parker could suggest a single alteration. 
She also translated a series of sermons 
on fate and freewill, from the Tuscan. — 
J. Johnson. 

WOMEN.— The Lot of 
In great crises it is women's special lot 
to soften our misfortunes. — Napoleon I. 

WOMEN.— The Melancholy of 

God has mode us with strong passions 
and little wisdom. To inspire the notion 
that infallilile vengcanre will be the con- 
sequence of every little deviation from our 
duty, is to encourage melancholy and de- 
spair. Women hnvc often ill-hcalth and 
irritable nerves ; they want, moreover, that 
strong coercion over the fancy which judg- 
ment exercises in the minds of men : nonce 
they are apt to cloud their minds with 
secret fears and superstitious presentiments. 
— S. Smith. 

WOMEN.— The Seasons of 

We women have four seasons like the year : 
Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 
When the heart laughs within us for sheer 
joy; 

Ere yet we know what love is, or the ill 
Of being loved by those whom we love not : 
Summer is when we love and are beloved, 
And seems short ; from its very splendour 
seems 

To pass the quickest ; crowned with flowers 
it flics : 

Autumn, when some young thing with tiny 
hands, 

And rosy cheeks, and flossy tendrilled locks, 
]> wantoning about us day and night : 

And winter is when those we love have 
perished ; 

For the heart ices them. — P, J. Bailey. 

tVOMEN.— The Strength of 

*Tis a powerful lex; they were too 
strong for the firsts the strongeit^ and the 
wutst^ man that Was ; Uiey must needs be 
strong when one hair of a woman can 
draw more than a hundred pair of oxen! 
•— IIOWELU 


WOMEN.— Wit in 

Wit in women is a jewel, which, un« 
like all others, borrows lustre from its 
setting, rather than bestows it; since no- 
thing is so easy as to fancy a very beau- 
tiful woman extremely witty. — C olton. 

WONDERS— Everywhere. 

Think not the things most wonderful 
Are those beyond our ken, — 

For wonders are around the paths, 

The daily paths of men. 

IlAWKSHAW. 

WONDERS OF THE WORLD.— The 
Seven 

The first was a colossal statue of brass at 
Rhodes, which was dedicated to the sun. 
It was twelve years in making, and cost 
three hundred talents, or about ninety-seven 
thousand pounds of our money. It was 
seventy cubits in height, and stood directly 
across the harbour. Its thumbs were so 
large, that a man could not clasp one of 
them with both his arms, and its legs were 
spread out to such a distance, that ^ips of 
large size could sail between them. In its 
left hand it held a lighthouse, for the direc- 
tion of mariners ; and in its right, a dart, 
apparently ready to be discharged at any 
intruder. Fifty years after its erection, it 
was thrown down by an earthquake ; and 
about nine centuries subsequently, the old 
metal was purchased by a jfew, who loaded^ 
nine hundred camels with it. Second: the 
Pyramids of Egypt, three of which still 
rcmiin. The first has a square base, six 
hundred and sixty feet each way, and is five 
hundred feet high. It is made of great 
stones, the least of which is thirty feet in 
height. It took three hundred and sixty 
thousand men twenty years to complete it 
I'he other two ore a little smaller, and attract 
the admiration of the sj)ectator. Some sup- 
pose they were built by the Israelites during 
their captivity ; but ll^ opinion cannot be 
correct, as we read that they were employed 
in making bricks. Third: the walls of the 
city of Babylon, built by Queen Semiramls. 
l*hey formed an exact square, were sixty 
miles in circumference, two hundred feet in 
height, and fi>'ty in breadth, so that six 
chariots could travel upon them abreast. 
Fourth : the 'I'emple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
which was a n ork of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. The riches within were immense ; 
and the godde s was worshipped with great 
solemnity. It t ook two hundred and twenty 
yean in its completion, thom^ oU Ada mu 
emjdoyed! It was supported by one hun- 
dr^ and twenty-seven pillars of beautiful 
Parian marble, each of a single shaft, and 
raised by as many hings. Each pillar was 
aixijT feet in hei^t, thirty^seven of them 
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being engraven. The beams and doors | 
were made of cedar, and the rest of the 
timber was cypress. The image of the god- 
dess was made of ebony : it was burnt by 
Erostratus, an obscure individual, one hun- 
dred and ten years after, on the same day that 
Alexander the Great was bop. Fifth : the 
royal palace of Cyrus, king of Media. It 
was built by Memnon, who was as prodigal 
in expense as he was skilful in building. It 
is asserted that he actually cemented the 
stones with gold ! Some are inclined to 
give the preference to the Temple of Solo- 
mon, at Jerusalem, as a superior edifice. 
Sixth : the statue of Jupiter Olympus, in 
the city of Olympia. It was of prodigious 
size, made of ivorjr, and carved with the 
greatest art by Phidias, a noted sculptor. 
Seventh, the mausoleum, or sepulclire of 
Mausolus, king of Caria, built by his queen, 
Artemisia, of the most beautiful marble. 
The workmanship was splendid in tlie ex- 
treme ; it was sixty-three feet in length, 
four hundred in circumference, and thirty- 
five in height, surrounded by thirty-six 
columns of the most superb workmanship. 
This has been acknowledged by some, as 
one of the seven wonders, whilst others think 
that the light-house of Alexandria ought to 
have the preference. This was a tower of 
white marble, nearly four hundred feet in 
height, with magnificent galleries, and mir- 
rora of enormous size. Gn the top was an 
immense lantern, witli a light constantly 
burning, so that ships could perceive it at a 
distance of a hundred miles. — Loartng. 

WOOD.— -Midnight In a 

In such a place as this, at such an hour, — 

If ancestry can be in aught believed, — 
Descending spirits have conversed with 
man, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

Home. 

WOODMAN.— The 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving uncon- 
oem'd 

The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the 
axe 

And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 
From morn till eve his solitary task : 

Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with pointed 
ears 

And tail cropp'd short, half lurcher and half 
cur. 

His dog attends him. Cowper. 

WOODS.— The Quiet of the 

Tbe rich autumnal woods, 
With their innumerable shades and colour- 
ings, 

Are^ like a silent instrument at rest 
A silent instrument whereon the wind 
Hath long fbigoc to play I HouSEMAtc. 


WOOLSACK. -The Term— 

This term originated in the fact that wool 
being at the time the staple commodity of 
the land, it was considered proper that a 
dignitary so high as the Lord Chancellor 
should be seated thereon. — £. Davies. 

WORD.— The Capability of a e 

A single word is often a concentrated 
poem, a little grain of pure gold, capable 
of being beaten out into a broad extent of 
gold leaf.— A BP. Trench. 

WORDS.— The Abuse of 

One of the most powerful instruments of 
vice— the most fatal of all its poisoin'd 
weapons— is the abuse of words, by which 
good and bad feeling are blended together, 
and its deformity concealed, from an ap- 
parent alliance to some proximate virtue. 
Prodigality and dissipation, are liberality 
and high spirit ; covetousness, frugalitv ; 
flattery, good breeding. As society ad- 
vances in civilization, the power of this 
engine docs not diminish. To give haish 
deeds soft names is one of the evils of re- 
finement. In preventing this confusion — 
in preventing inis abuse of words — in sus- 
taining a high tone of moral feeling, by 
giving harsh names to harsh deeds, the 
preservation of the boundaries betweeii 
virtue and vice mamly depends. — Lady 
Montagu. 

WORDS.— The Definition of 

Definition of words has been commonly 
called a mere exercise of grammarians ; but 
when we come to consider the innumerable 
murders, proscriptions, massacres, and tor- 
tures, which men have inflicted on each other 
from niislaking the meaning of words, the 
exercise of definition certainly begins to 
assume rather a more dignified aspect— 
S. Smith. 

WORDS.— Fair 

lliroughout the world, if it were sought, 
Fair words enough a man shall find ; 
They be so cheap, they cost right nought ; 

Their substance is but on\y wind : 

But well to say, and so to mean, 

That sweet accord is seldom seen. 

Wyatt. 

WORDS.— Familiar 

Familiar in his mouth as household words. 

• Shakspeare. 

WORDS.— Kind 

Sweet as refreshing dews or summer 
showers, 

To the long-parching thirst of drooi»ng 
flowers; 
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Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains ; 
And soft as trickling balm to bleeding 
pains, 

Are thy kind words. Gay. 

WORDS.— Last 

Lord, have mercy upon me, and take my 
spirif. — Edward VT. 

Glory be to llie Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost. — Bede. 

This is the last of earth ; I am content. 
— J. Q. Adams. 

I leave my body to the grave, and my 
soul to the great Perhaps. X am taking a 
step in the dark. — IIOBUES. 

1 have sent for you that you may see how 
a Christian can die. — Addison. 

Tliank God, I have done my duty! — 
Lord Nei-son. 

I wish I had the power of writing for 
you, I would describe how pleasant it is to 
die ! —Dr. Cullen. 

Head of the army ! — Napoi.eon T. 

Douglas, in a little time you will be a 
duke, but I sliall be a king.— Duke of 
Hamilton. 

Our God is the God from whom cometh 
salvation.— Luther. 

1 have such sweet thoughts. — PRINCE 
Albert, 

1 have finished my work ; I am longing 
for rest.— B ickersteth. 

We shall this daylight such a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as I trust '»hall 
never be put out. — Bp. Latimer. 

Olory, glory dwclleth in Immanuel’s 
land I — Rutherford 

Give me more laudanum, that I may not 
think of eternity and of what is to come. 
— Mirabeau. 

My peace hath been like a river. Blessed 
be God that I was ever born !— Haly- 
BURTON. 

Come quickly, O Death ! for fear that at 
last I should forget myself. — Antoninus. 

1 die in full reliance on the perfect atone- 
ment made by our Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the cross, —Bp, Jeune. 

God bless you. — B urke. 

My dear LoH, help and keep Thy ser- 
vaant.— E. Fry. 

More praise still. Oh, help me to praise 
Him !— JANBWAY. 

1 must sleep now.— B yron. 

0 Death ! thou dost not trouble my 
designs • thou accomplishest them Haste 
thee, 0 favourable Death! — Bp. Bossuet. 

Almost well.— B axter. 

1 take a step in the dark, but not into the 
dark — Cowper. 

To Jesus Christ I commend my soul. — 
Anne Boleyn, 

I have ever been their friend.— C obbett. 


Thank God for giving me this pain. How 
thankful I am that my head is untouched I 
Dr. Arnold. 

Farewell ! farewell !— J. Wesley. 

This hand hath offended —this unworthy 
right hand 1—Abp. Cranmer. 

My lovely flowers ! — Richter. 

There is no salvation but in the sacrifice 
of the Lamb of God.— D r. Johnson. 

How pure and lovely is the sky ! I hope 
the Almighty will receive me there.— 
Rousseau. 

I bless God 1 have inward supports. — M. 
Henry. 

God preserve the Emperor I— Haydn. 

My God 1—0 glorious words ! 

J. Howard. 

We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the party.— G ainsborough. 

In life and in death I am the Lord’s. — L. 
Irving. 

This is as it should be.— J errold. 

0 God, pardon my sin&i Yes ! I come 
among my fellow-labourers on high. — 
Mahomet. 

I^t me hear once more those notes- so 
long my solace and delight. — M ozari*. 

1 know that all things on earth must have 
an end, and now 1 am come to mine. — S ir 
J. Reynolds. 

All is dark and doubtful. — GIBBON. 

None but Christ— none but Christ. — 
Lamberx. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, you may now 
retire, and con.sider your verdict. — ^J udgs 
Trnterden. 

The battle’s fought, and the victory is 
won for ever. 1 am going to bathe in an 
ocean of purity, and benevolence, and 
happiness to all eternity ! — Dr. Payson. 

More light I— Goethe. 

Heaven!— M rs. Davies. 


WORDS. — Picturesque 

A collection of picturesque words, found 
among our ancient writers, would constitute 
a precious supplement to the history of our 
language. Far more expressive than our 
term of executioner is their solemn one of 
the deathsman — than our vagabond their 
scatheling— than our idiot or lunatic their 
moonling.— 1 . Disraeli. 

WORDS.— The Power of 

Worls have wings, and as soon as their 
cage, the 

Mouth, is open’d, out they fly, and mount 
beyond 

Our reach, and past recovery t like lightning 
They can't bs stopt, but break their passage 
through 

The smallest crannies, and penetrate 

in 
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Sometimes the thickest walls ; their nature’s 
as 

Expansive as the light.~NEViLE. 

WORDS. — Smooth 

Smooth words persuade us that we are 
much cleverer, or better, or better-looking, 
than we really are ; and if they do not quite 
succeed in doing so, they at least put us 
into a good humour with ourselves. If we 
sift the matter, we shall find that God has 
implanted in us all a most powerful and 
useful moral agent, called love of approba- 
tion or praise ; and tiiat a compliment is 
very like the real and genuine thing, which 
even the veriest Timon amongst us likes. 
If used for base purposes, it is base ; if 
used for simple good-humour and good -na- 
ture, it is one of the most delightful things 
in the world.— -Kris WELL. 

WORDS.— Sweet 

And when she spake 

Swectc wordcs like dropping honey she did 
shed. 

And ’twi:tt the perles and rubins softly 
brake 

A silver sound, that he.ivenly musicke 
seem’d to make. Spenser. 

WORDS.— Use in Relation to 

Use may revive the obsoletest words, 

And banish those that now ai^ most 
vogue; 

Use is the judge, the law, and rule of 
speech. RoscoMMO^^ 

WORK— Accomplished by Apostles and 
Prophets. 

I question if there was one apostle among 
the twelve who could not do a good day's 
work. One con do better than Jonah, for 
he can make a tent ; another can drag a net 
over-full of fishes so skilfully that the net is 
not broken ; another surely knew some- 
thing of the work of husbandry, if not by 
settled occupation, yet by occasional per- 
sonal endeavours, else he could hardly 
describe to us so feelingly the **hng 
patience of the husbandman ’’ in waiting for 
the precious fruits of the earth. The pro- 
phets— don’t you see Elijah, tall, strong, 
feorlessj a splendid instance of incarnate 
capability and human completeness, run- 
ning before Ahab’s chariot, standing on the 
wild rocks of Horeb, while the wind waves 
his mantle and plays with hb locks ? And 
Etbha at the plough ? And Amos dressing 
his sycamore-tree and keeping his cattle? 
And Jonah working at his ooolh beside 
Nineveh? Work ot every kind is kingly, 
if men knew how to do it well The pride 
that desses it is beggarly. — Dr. Raleigh. 


WORK.— Delighting in 

Apart from all merely natural aids, apart 
from those chances of rising in the world, 
of profe.«isional, or literary, or artistic dis- 
t'nction, there is no greater blessing for a 
man than to have acquired that healthy and 
happy instinct which leads him to take 
delight in his work for the work’s sq^e. — 
Lord Stanley. 

WORK. — Qenius must 

Richard Burke being found in a reverie 
shortly after an extraordinary display of 
powers in Parliament, and being questioned 
by a friend as to the cause, replied : — “ I 
have been thinking how Edmund has con- 
trived to monopolize all the talents of his 
family j but then again, I remember, when 
we were at play he was always at work. ” 
The force of this anecdote is increased by 
the fact that Richard Burke was considered 
not inferior in natural talents to bis brother ; 
yet the one rose to greatness, while the other 
died comparatively obscure. — Mrs. Bal- 
four. 

WORK. — The Grandeur of 

Pray learn to understand how all woik 
has in it a spiritual element ; —how the 
meanest thing on earth has a divine side ; 
how all temporary forms include essences 
that are to be eternal. Whatevef be the 
meanness of a man’s occupation, he may 
tlischcrge and prosecute it on principles 
common to him with Michael or Gabriel, or 
any of the highest spirits of heaven ! — 
Binney. 

WORK. — Nature Developed by 

No doubt hard work is a great police- 
s^ent. If everybody were worked from 
morning till night, and then carefully locked 
up, the register of crimes might be grexilv 
diiiiinidu-d. But what would become of 
human nature ? Where would be the room 
for growth in such a system of things? It 
is through sorrow an(^ mirth, plenty and 
need, a variety of passion^, circumstances, 
and temptations, even through sin unj 
misery, that meu’s natures are developed. — 
Helps. 

WORK.— Tired in 

I am often tired *«, but never of^ my 
work. —W hitfield. 

WORKERS.— Hard 

What was it but labour that enabled 
Heyne, of Gottingen, the son of a poor 
weaver, to become one of the greatest 
classical scholars that enabled Akenside, 
the son of a butcher, to write “The Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination ; ’’—Arkwright the 
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barber to become Sir Richard Arkwright, 
inventor of the spinning jenny -Beattie 
the schoolmaster to become Professor of 
Moral Philosophy ;—rrideaux to become 
the Bishop of Winchester from Iseing the 
assistant in the kitchen at Exeter College ; 
— Edmund Saunders the errand lad to be- 
come Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench ; — Jonson the common 
bricklayer to become Ben Jonson the famous ; 
— Adrian VI. to rise to his great tame as a 
scholar from being a poor lad in the streets, 
who for want of other convenience had to ^ 
read by the lamps in the church porches ; — 
Parkes the grocer’s, and Ilavy the apothe- 
cary’s apprentice, to become so celebrated 
as chemists Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean oi 
Carlisle and Professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, to rise from the humble posi- 
tion of a weaver ; and White, who was also 
a weaver, to become Professor of Arabic 
at Oxford ; — Hunter the cabinet-maker to 
attain the first rank among anatomists? 
Incredible labour enabled Demosthenes to 
become the greatest orator of antiquity. 

‘ ‘ The Economy of Human Life ” and * * The 
Annual Register” were the production of 
Dodsley, who by labour raiseef himself from 
the position of a weaver and a footman. 
Labour enabled Falconer, the barber’s son, 
to write his celebrated poem of “The Ship- 
wreck.’D The editor of “The Quarterly 
Review,” Gifford, acquired the needed 
capability from being a cabin-boy and shoe- 
maker’s apprentice; Haydn, the son of a 
poor Cartwright, to become the eminent 
musical composer ; Johnson, through sick- 
ness and poverty, to become the immortal 
linguist; Jeremy Taylor, a barber’s son, 
to become theologian and prelate ; Barry, 
from a working mason, to become the re- 
nowned painter. Dr. Livingstone has at- 
tained his celebrity from being a “piecer” 
in a factoiy. Indeed, if we read the lives 
of distinguished men in any department, 
we find them celebrated for the amount of 
labour they could perform. There is no 
exception to this rule even in the military 
profession. Julius Caesar, Heniy IV. of 
France, Washington, Napoleon, and Wel- 
lington, were all renowned as hard workers. 
We read how many days they could support 
the fatigues of a march ; how many nours 
they spent in the field, in the cabinet, in the 
court ; how many secretaries they kept em- 
ployed ;~in short, how hard they worked. 
Superficial thinkers are ready to cry out>-> 

“ Miracles 1 ” True ; but they are miracles 
of industry and of labour.— J% Johnson. 

WORKS.— Good 

Good works have their proper place. 
Thqr justify our /aith, though not our 
persons; they follow it, and evidence our 


justification in the sight of men. — Whit* 

FIELD. 

WORKS.— Great 

Great works, undertaken for ostentation, 
miss of their end, and turn to the author’s 
shame ; if not, the transitions of time wear 
out their engraved names, and they last not 
much longer than Caligula’s bridge over 
the Baja*. What is become of the Mauso- 
leum, or the ship-bestriding Colossus? 
Where is Marcus Scaurus’s Theatre, the 
bituminated walls of Babylon? and how 
little rests of the Egyptian Pyramids f And 
of these, how divers are the reports given of 
their builders — some ascribing them to one^ 
some to another !— Feltham. 

WORLD. — Carrying the 

In the morning, we carry the world like 
Allas ; at noon, we stoop and bend beneath 
it ; and at night, it crushes us flat to the 
ground. — 11. W. BEECHER. 

WORLD.— The Christian and the 

The bird of paradise, which has such a 
dower of exquisitely beautiful feathers, can- 
not fly with the nind ; if it attempt tn do 
so, the current, being much swifter than its 
flight, so mffles its plumage as to impede 
its progress, and finally to terminate it : it 
is therefore compelled to fly against the 
wind, which keeps its feathers in their 
place, and thus it gains the place where it 
would be. So the Christian must not at- 
tempt to go with the current of a sinful 
world ; if he does, it will not only hinder, 
but end his religious progress ; but he must 
go against it, and then every effort of his 
soul will surely be upward, heavenward, 
Godward.— Dr. Davies. 

WORLD.— Dissatisfied with the 

When I reflect upon what I have seen, 
what I have heard, what I have done, I 
can hardly persuade myself that all that 
frivolous huny and bustle and pleasure of 
the world had any reality ; and I look on 
what has passed as one of those wild 
dreams which opium occasions, and I by 
no means wish to repeat the nauseous dose 
for the sake of the fugitive illusion.— 
Chesterfield. 

WORLD , — Tht Pour Quarters of the 

Europe derives its name from Europe^ 
daughter of Agenor, king of Pbeenida, 
Asia, from Asia, (he wife of Promethean 
and daughter of Oceanus. Africa, from 
Ophir, the grandson of Abraham. America, 
from Amcncus Vesputius.— E. Davies. 
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WORLD.--Oood and Evil in the 

There is good in the world, and there is 
evil. There is sunshine warming the earth 
into life, and ripening its kindly fruits ; 
and there are torrid heats and blasting 
droughts, when ‘‘the earth lies parched, 
and the cattle die, and there is destruction 
and pestilence issuing as from the sun 
itself. There are genial showers and 
fructifying rains, that cause the trees to 
clap tneir hands, and the valleys to shout 
for joy ; and there are torrents that uproot 
the forests, and lay waste the fields ; — 
floods that sweep away the harvests, and 
desolate the homes of men lightning, 
and hail, and tempest, that in one brief 
moment destroy the work of years, and 
devour flocks, and herds, and families. 
There is the joy of birth, and the gloom and 
aching sorrow of death. There is the gush 
of gladsome life, — the hum of insects, the 
song of binls, the mirth and music of un- 
fettered hearts; and there is pain and 
moaning in the chamber of disease,— in 
the hovel of want, and there are stifled 
sobs around the closing coffin, and there 
are new-made graves wet with scalding 
tears. The stars sing out thnr perpetual 
rhythm of peace and joy; and tne winds 
wail and howl as they scatter the leaves of 
summer, and bring up the clouds and chill 
of winter. And not the seasons only, but 
the days as well mark this alternation. Is 
there not the night also? How weak, and 
in the bands of what unknown powers, 
does man feel himself to be, when, de- 
prived of light, be looks, or strives to look, 
out into an infinite darkness I The night 
is around him, and death before him.— 
Tkouhdalb. 

WORLD.— The Goods of this 

With respect to the goods of this world, 
it might be said— that parsons are preaching 
for them, — that lawyers are pleading for 
them, — that phyncians are prescribing for 
them, — that authors are writing for them, — 
that soldiers are fightine for them, — but 
that true philosophers alone are enjoying 
them.— Colton. 

WORLD.— The Hero of the 

The hero of the world is the man that 
makes a bustle— the man that makes the 
road smoke under his chaise-and-four— the 
man ^at raises a dust about him— the man 
that manages or devastates empires 1 — R. 
Cecil. 

WORLD.— Leaving the 

There is something painful in the thought 
of leaving for ever vmat has given us pleas- 
ttti I remember, many years age^ when 


my imagination was warm, and 1 happened 
to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed 
me to think of going into a state of being 
in which Shakspeare^s poetry did not exist. 
A lady, whom I then much admired, a very 
amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and 
relieved me by saying— “The first thing 
you will meet with in the other world will 
be an elegant copy of Shakspeare's i^orks 
presented to you.’* — Boswell. 

WORLD. — Love for the 

^ I would not slight this wondrous world. 
I love its day and night Its flowers and 
its fruits are dear to me. 1 would not wil- 
fully lose sight of a departing cloud. Every 
year opens new beauty in a star, or in a 
purple gentian fring^ with loveliness. 
The laws, too, of matter seem more won- 
derful the more I study them ; in the 
whirling eddies of the dust, in the curious 
shells of former life buried by thousands 
in a grain of chalk, or in the shining 
diagrams of light above my head. Even 
the ugly becomes beautiful when truly seen. 
I see the beautiful in the bunchy toad. The 
more 1 live, the more 1 love this little world ; 
feel more its Author in each little thing — ^in 
all that’s great.— T. Parker. 

WORLD. — The Reflective Character of the 

We may be pretty certain that|persons 
whom all the world treats ill deserve entirely 
the treatment they get The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives back to every man 
the reflection of his own face. F rown at it, 
and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; 
laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion ; and so let all young 
persons take their choice. — ^Thackeray, 

WORLD.— Satisfying the 

He is very foolish who aims at satisfying 
all the world audits father.— F ontaine. 

WORLD. — The Stage-like Character of the 

All the world’s a stage,, 

And all the men and women merely players : 
Ibey have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays miiny parts, 
His acts being seven ages.— Shakspears. 

WORLD.— Standing Aloof from the 

1 have not loved the world, nor the world 
me; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor 
bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coin’d my cheeks to smiles, nor cried 
aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; 1 
stood 

Among them, bat not of them.— Byron. 
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WORLD.— >The Way to Rise above the 

We may rise above the world, not merely 
in the transcendency of faith, but in the 
fearfulness of pusillanimity, and in the 
repulsion of misanthropy. — D r. Raleigii. 

WORLD.— Weary of the 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death I cry,^ 

As, to behold desert a beggar bom, 

And purest iaith unhappily forsworn 
And gilded honour shamefully misplacM* 
And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d, 
And genius checked by liarsh authority. 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill : 
Tir’d with all these, from these would 1 be 
gone. 

Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

Shakspeare. 

WORSHIP.— Meaning of the Word— 

The English word — worship,” did not 
originally bear that meaning wmch it bears 
almost exclusively in modern language. 1 ts 
original form was “ wortship,” and when it 
was in that form it was not applied to reli- 
gious acts. A ** place of worship ” was any 
house of a better sort, as when an c^cl 
Easter sermon says — Good friends, ye shall 
know well that this day is called in many 
places God’s Sunday. Know well that it is 
the manner in every jiiace of worship at this 
day to do the fire out of the hall ; and the 
black winter brand, and all that is foul with 
smoke, shall be done away, and where the 
fire was shall be arrayed with fair flowers.” 
Such a usage of the word remains also in 
the manner of address used to magistrates— 
“ your worship ; ” in the title of “ Worship- 
ful ” Compames ; and in the words of the 
iiridegroom to the bride in the Marriage 
Service, “with my body I thee worship” 
{ue, honour, but not of course with the 
honour paid to God). But when the 
English Bible began to solidify English 
forms of speech, the word was bejginning to 
be more generally used in a religious sense. 
And to give it a distinctive meaning when 
thus used for the service of the l^ord’s house, 
the word “Divine” was added; so that 
“Divine Worship ” came to be a common 
expression for all devotional acts and words 

E ubllcly offered to Almighty God in His 
ouse, such as the Sacrinces and Temple 
Services of the Jews, and the Sacraments 
and Church Services of Christians.— J. H. 
Blunt. 

WORSHIP.— Public 

Public worship is the nearest resemblance 
of heaven.— C larkson. 

WORSHIP.— Spiritual 
All worship to be acc^table mnst be 


spiritual, the homage and communion of the 
highest part of man ; for God is a spirit, 
and can only hold communion with spirit. 
—Light. 

WORTH— Depressed. 

This mournful truth is everywhere con- 
fess’d — 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d. 

Dr. Johnson. 

WORTH.— A Man’s 

A man’s worth should be reckoned by 
what he is, not by what he has. — H. ^Y. 
Beecher. 

WORTH.— The Value of 

Worth makes the man, and want of it — 
the fellow. — Pope. 

WREN.— The Little 

Small as thou art, thou gem-like bird ! 

Yet thou hast made thy nest on high ; 

^ And there thy warbling voice is heard, 
Singing thy childreirs lullaby. 

Lovely bird ! with thy golden crown, 

A kind and tender nurse art thou. 
Making thy nest of moss and down, 

And hanging it on the bending bough ; 
There, rocked by the wave of the zephyr’s 
wings, 

Amid the green branches it lightly swings ; 
And a few clustering leaves of the foresl- 
tree, 

Will serve to shelter thy cradle and thee ; 
Concealing thee safely from every eye, 

Until danger and fear have pass’d thee by 
Sir W. Scott. 

WRINKLES.— Deeds Indicated by 

The wrinkles on his forehead are the 
marks which his mighty deeds have en- 
graved, and still indicate what he was in 
former days.— Corneille. 

WRITE— Soon. 

“ Write soon ! ” oh, sweet request of Truth ! 

How tenderly its accents come ! 

We heard it hrsf in early youth, 

When mothers watched us leaving home. 

The pressing hand, the steadfast eye. 

Are both less eamestthan the boon 
Which, fervently, the last fjnd sigh 
Begs in the hopeful words— “Write 
soon I ” Cook. 

WRITER.— A Tedious 

He is not one who uses too many words, 
but one who uses many words to little pur- 
pose, \^ere the sense keeps pace with the 
words, though these be numerous, or drawn 
out into long periods, 1 am not tired with 
him) but when his expression goes oil 
M 633* 
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while the sense stands still, I am out of 
patience with him. —Bp. Hurd. 

WRITERS.— Botrowing from Ancient 
Whatever our conjectures may be, we 
cannot be sure that the best modem writers 
can afford us as good models as the 
ancients we cannot be certain that they 
will live through the revolutions of the 
world, and continue to please in every 
climate— under every species of govern - 
meni —through every staj^ of civilization. 
We may still borrow descriptive power from 
'J'acitus ; dignified perspicuity from Livy ; 
simplicity from Cmsar ; and from Homer 
some portion of that light and heat wliich, 
dispersed into ten thousand channels, has 
filed the world with bright im{^es and 
illustrious thoughts. Let the cultivator of 
modem literature addict himself to the 
purest models of taste which France, Italy, 
and England could supply, he might still 
learn from Virgil to be majestic, and from 
Tibullus to be tender ; he might not ^ct look 
upon the face of nature as I'heocritus saw 
it; nor micht he reach those springs of 
athos with which Euripides softened the 
earts of his audience. — S. Srith. 

WRITING.— The Ancient Mode of 

The most ancient mode of writing was on 
bricks, tiles, and oyster-shells, and on tables 
of stone ; afterwards on plates of various 
materials, on ivory, on barks of trees, and 
on leaves of trees. — I. Diskarli. 

WRITING.— Ease ia 
True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance, 

As those move easiest who have Icam’d to 
dance. Pope. 

WRITING.— Frothy 

Sounding brass and tinkling cymbals are 
descriptions of it truly emblematic. If there 
is any sweetness, it is that which clogs and 
makes you sick ; if there is any brightness, 
it is that which dazzles and gives you pain ; 
if there is any gold, it is that which has 
been expanded to an almost impalpable 
superfee, under the operation of Uic gold- 
beater. This species of style is well de- 
scribed as frothy ; but, as a means of sup- 
plying aliment, or as a constant diet, wbat 
u a syllabub to a sirloin?— Dr. Knox. 

WRITING.— The PKSent Mode of 

It is most strange that we who excel 
our^ progenitors so far in sdence, literature, 
and commerce, should continue to use the 
mode of writing they have handed down to 
us. Our usual method of communication, 
by its complexity, obliges the readiest l^d 


to spend at least six hours in writing what 
can be spoken in one. — L Pitman. 

writing.— W onder Expresoed at 
In the erection of the chapel at Raratonga 
a circumstance occtured which will give a 
striking idea of the feelings of an untaught 
people, when observing, for the first time, 
the effects of written communicationsa As 
I had come to the work one morning with- 
out my square, I took up a chip, and with 
a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a request 
that Mrs. Williams would send me that 
article. I called a chief, who was super* 
intending his portion of the work, and said 
to him — “Friend, take this, go to our 
house, and give it to Mrs. Williams.” He 
was a singular-looking man, remarkably 
quick in his movements, and had been a 
great waitior ; but in one of the numerous 
battles be had fought had lost an eye, and 
giving me an ineimressible look with the 
other, he said — “ Take that I she will call 
me a fool, and scold me if 1 carry a chip to 
her.” “No,” I replied, “she will not; 
take it, and go immediately, lam in haste.” 
Perceiving me to be in earnest, he took it, 
and asked — “What must I say?” I re- 
plied — “ You have nothing to say ; the chip 
will say all I wish.” With alook of astonisth- 
ment and contempt he held up the piece of 
wood, and said — “ How can this speak ? 
lias this a mouth ? ” 1 desired him to take 
it immediately, and not spend so much 
time in talking about it. On ai riving at 
the house he gave the chip to Mrs. 
Williams, who read it, threw it away, and 
went to the tool-chest, whither the chief, 
resolving to sec the result of this mysterious 
proceedings followed her closely. On 
receiving the square from her, he said— 
“ Stay, daughter ; how do you know that 
this is wmit Mr. Williams wants?” 
“Why,” she replied, “did you not bring 
me a chip just now?” “Yes,” said the 
astonished warrior ; **but 1 did not hear it 
say anything.” “If you did not I did,” 
was the reply ; “for if made known to me 
what he wanted, and all you have to do is 
to return with it as quickly as possible.” 
With this the chief leaped out of the house, 
and, catching up the mysterious piece of 
wo(^ he ran through the settlement, with 
the chip in one hand and the square in the 
other, bolding them up as high as his arms 
would reach, and shouting as he went — 
“See the wisdom of these English people ; 
they can make chips talk ! they can make 
chips talk I ” On giving me the square, he 
wished to know how it was possible thus to 
converse with persons at a distance. I gave 
him all the explanation in my power ; but 
it was a circumstance involved in so mneh 
mysteiy that he actually tied a string to the 
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chip, hung it round his neck, and urore it 
for some time. During several following 
days, we frequently saw him surrounded by 
a crowd, who were listening with intense in> 
terest while he narrated the wonders which 
this chip had performed.— J. Williams. 

WRONG.— Avenging a 

A #rong avenged is doubly perpetrated ; 
Two sinners stand where lately stood but 
one. Mackellar. 

WRONGS. — The Fast Growth of 

Wrongs in themselves aie feeble uceds, 
And yet how fast they grow 1 
For slaves make tyrants, and the seeds 
Of all that tyiants sow. — E. Elliott. 

WRONGS AND BENEFITS. 

On adamant our wrongs we all engrave, 
But write our benefits upon the wave. 

T. King. 


X. 

XERXES.— The Cruelty of 

So cruel and fickle was Xerxes, that he 
crowned his footmen in the morning, and 
beheaded them in the evening of the same 
day. But he was not alone in these atroci- 
ties. Hence many have been kings in the 
morning, and worse than slaves by night, 
and have ^aid of their symbol of elevation 
and nile— “0 crown! more noble than 
happy I ArvinE. 

XERXES.— The Tears of 

As Xerxes stood on a lofty eminence, and 
his eagle eye swept over the immense army 
in the plain beneath him, brilliant in attire, 
courageous in spirit, and panting, like him- 
self, for martial glory, the thought that not 
one of that vast multitude would be alive 
one hundred years after, so oppressed his 
great soul, that he burst into a flood of 
tears. But that thought and those tears 
neither curbed his towering ambition, nor 
softened the awful hardness of his heart. 
Both together might have transformed him 
into an an^l ; alas ! they left him the very 
reverse 1— Dr. Davies. 


Y. 

YEAR.— The 

The year is but a quick succession of 
brief moments.— ZSCHOXKX. 


YEAR. — The Address of the Dying 

If we might for a moment personify the 
dying year m his last day<;, we should pic- 
ture him a little shrivelled old man — shri- 
velled as one of his grandsire’s winter pipe 
pins— piping in the shrill treble of extreme 
age, and uttering an experience strongly 
resembling that of human life. Listen to 
me, mortals ! he might say, with the same 
emphasis wifti which the old, wise by ex- 
perience, say the like to the young, who 
will ne^er be wise without it “ Listen to 
me, ye mortals ! for 1 also am of the race of 
the ephemerals. I had my stutdy youth, 
when it seemed that my li'e would never 
end ; and I dug, and ploughed, and planted, 
and enjoyed my jocund prime and my 
golden summer ; and I decked myself in the 
garlands of May, and reaped the yellow 
harvest, and gathered the purple vintage of 
autumn ; but scarcely had I attained the 
object of my desires, and secured the plenty 
for which 1 laboured, than 1 found the 
shadows lengthening, and the days shorten- 
ing, and my breath growing short with them, 
and decrepitude coming upon me, and the 
days at hand of which I said — * 1 have no 
pleasure in them.* I have laid up riches 
and know not who shall gather them ; 
have ]}lantcd trees which must shade far 
distant years, and stored the vintage of 
which other years must drink.** — PROF. 
Rogers. 

YEAR. — The Adjustment of the 

One can no more reflect upon the exact 
adjustment of the year to the cycle of plants, 
insects, and animals, without believing that 
they were adjusted fbr each other, than he 
could believe a watch, which required to 
be wound up at night, was designedly ad- 
justed for a day.— Dr. Brewer. 

YEAR.— The Death of the Old 
Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 

And tread softly, and speak low, 

For the Old Year lies a-dying. 

Old Year, you must not die ! 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old Year, you shall not die ! 

He lieth still — ^he doth not move— 

He will not see the dawn of day ; 

He hatii no other life above — 

He gave me a friend and a true true-love, 
Andsthe New Ycanwill take ’em away. 
Old Year, you must not go ! 

So long as you have been with n$, 

Such joy as you have seen with us. 

Old Year, you shall nut go ! 
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How bard he breathes I over the snow, 

I heard just now the crowing cock : 

The shadows flicker to and fro ; 

The cricket chirps ; the lights bum low ; 
'Tis nearly one o'clock. 

Shake hands, before you die ! 

Old Year, we’ll dearly rue for you : 

What is it we can do for you? 

Speak out before you die 1 

^ Tennyson. 

YEAR. — The New-Born 

The new-bom year is hailed alike by rich 
and poor, old and young. Friendly greet- 
ings, sunny smiles, and generous wishes are 
plentiful as stars. Even foes relax their 
enmity, and forget their quarrels ; and vows, 
involving a higher and better life, are 
earnestly made on eartli and carefully re- 
gistered in heaven. Happy, thrice happy, 
would it be, if each year continued and 
ended as pleasantly and satisfactorily as it 
began 1— E. Davies. 

YEARNINGS.— God-sent 
To be weighed down with a sense of our 
own incompleteness ; to long for that which 
wc have not and cannot gain ; to descry noble 
attainments, os islands in the sea, eagerly 
sought, but which change to clouds as we 
draw near ; to spend our life in searching 
for the hidden land, as Columbus for the 
new continent, and to find only weeds float- 
ing, or a broken branch, or, at best, a bird 
that comes to us from the unknown .shore ; 
tins it is to be on earth — to li\e. And yet, 
are not these very yearnings the u inds which 
GckI sends to fill our sails and give us good 
voyage homeward ? — li. W. Beecher. 

YEOMAN.— The Meaniag of the Term— 
Originally, the term yeoman meant— one 
bearing the bow in battle : this bow was 
generally made of yew ; and hence the 
royal mandate that yew-trees were to be 
planted in every church-yard, so that every 
yeoman in the neighbourhood thereof may 
r>e able to obtain readily the wood needed 
for this instrument of warfare. At present, 
the term yeoman, in its common accepta- 
tion, means a gentleman farmer. — D k. 
Webster. 

YEOMAN.— An Old- Fashioned 
The good yeoman wears russet clothes, 
hut makes golden payment, having time in 
h)S buttons, but silver in his uocket. If he 
chance to appear in clotlies above his rank, 
it is to grace some great man with bis 
service, and then he blusheth at his own 
bravery. Otherwise, he is the sweet land- 
maik, whence foreigners may take aim of 
the ancient Er^linh customs ; the gentry 
more floating R&r foreign fo^ions.— Dr. 
Fuller, 
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YES, — The Importance of 

A monosyllal)le of mighty import ! It 
decides the fate of things, of persons, and 
of empires. — D r. Davies. 

YES AND NO. 

Man’s first word is — ^Yes ; his second— 
No; his third and last — Yes. Mosteslop 
short at the first ; very few get to the last. 
— Attwell. 

YESTERDAYS.— Our 

All our yc<^terdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

YIELDING.— The Wisdom of 

When the two goats, on a narrow liridQ ** 
met over a deep stream, was not he tLe 
wiser that laid down for the other to pass 
over him, than he that would rather hazard 
both their lives by contending? He pre- 
served himself from danger, and mailc the 
other become debtor to him for his safet* 

I will never think myself disparaged either 
by pieserving peace or doing good. — 
Feltham. 

YOUNG.— The Advantage of Dying 

To die young is youth’s divinest gift,— 

To pass from one world fresh into another 
Ere change hath lost the charm of sofl 
regret, 

And feel the immortal impulse from within 
Which makes the coming life cry alway 
— ” On t ” 

And follow it while strong — is Heaven’s 
last mercy. P. J. Bailey. 

YOUNG.— Counsel to the 
Might I give counsel to my young hearer, 
I would say — Try to frequent the company 
of your betters ; in books and life that is 
the most wholcsohie society; learn to ad- 
mire rightly — the great jileasure of life is 
that. Note what the grdat specially ad- 
mire ; they admire gre&t things : narrow 
spirits admire basely, and worship meanly* 
—Thackeray. 

YOUNG.— Feeling in the 

Feeling in the young precedes philosophy, 
and often acts with a more certain aim. — 
Carleton. 

YOUNG.— The Insanity of the 

The little child, when it sees a star 
.sparkle, stretches out its dimpled arms ; it 
wants that star. To want a star is the 
beautiful insanity of the young. — G asparin. 
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YOUNG. — The Instruction of the 
Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

Tc pour the fresh instniction o’er the 
mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to iix 
The generous purpose in the glowing 

breast. T. i'liuMSON. 

• * 

YOUNG.— The Joyous Play of the 

I love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play. 

And persuade myself that I am not old. 
And my locks are not yet grey ; 

Fur it stirs the blood in an old man's heart. 
And it makes his pulses fly, 

To calch the thrill of a happy voice, 

. \ud the light of a pleasant eye. 

1 ly on ! play on ! I am with you there, 

111 the midst oT your nieiry ling ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the lush of the breathless swing ; 

I hide with you in tlic fragrant hay. 

And I whoop the smother’d call ; 

Aiid my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And 1 care not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall 
come, 

And 1 shall be glad to go, 

For the worM, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will 
fail 

In treading its weary way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To sec the young so gay. 

N. P. Willis. 

YOUTH.— The Excesses of 

The excesses of youth are drafts upon our 
old age, jiayable with interest about thirty 
years after date. — Coltijn. 

YOUTH.— Friendship F'ormed In 

In young minds there is commonly a 
strong propensity to particular intimacies 
and friendshij^s. Youth, indeed, is the 
season when friendships are sometimes 
formed, which not only continue through 
succeeding life, but which glow to the la^t, 
with a tenderness unknown to the con- 
nexions begun in cooler years. The pro- 
pensity, therefore, is not to be discouraged, 
though, at the same time, it must be regu- 
lated with much circumspection and care.— 
Dr. Blair. 

YOUTH.— The Picture of 

Oh, how lovely will the picture of youth 
appear if hung up in the palace of heaven ! 
— W. Secker. 


YOUTH.— A Pioue 

Count Zinzendorf, when a boy, used to 
write little notes to the Saviour, and throw 
them out of the window, hoping that He 
would find them ; such w'ere his thoughts of 
Jesus and his love to Him. — P helps. 

YOUTH. — Pleasant Memories of 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is 
stone, 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at 
none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving 
skill; 

The very name we carv'd subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep 
employed, 

Though mangled, hack'd, and hew'd, not 
yet destroy'd ; 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot. 
Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
'i'he chalky ring, and knuckle dowA at 
taw; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pat ; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollections of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost to ob- 
tain 

Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

COWFER. 

YOUTH.— The Sleep of 

There 's a gladness in the sleep of youth, and 
its calm unbroken rest, 

With the dew of b1e.ssing on its head from 
the fountain in its breast ; 
lliere 's nothing in our after years of weari- 
ness like this, 

Till when the heart is young again in its 
Sabbath year of bliss. — S tebbing. 

YOUTH.— The Training of 

"While yet his youth is flexible and green, 
Nor bad examples of the world hath seen, 
Early begin the stubborn mind to break. 

Virgil. 

YOUTH— Wasted. 

Though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden upon, the faster it grow's; yet 
youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears.— Skakspeare. 

YOUTH.— A Wish for 

In age to wish for youth, is full as vain 
As for youth to turn R'diild again. 

« Drnkak 
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ZBAL.— Anffty with ' 

I mizht well be aii(ny with the officious 
eeal wmch supposes that its grepn concep- 
tions can instruct my grey hairs.— S ir W, 
Scott. 

ZEAL.— Apostolic 

The deal of tfie Apostles was this— tncy 
preached publicly and privately ; they 
prayed for all men ; they wept to God for 
the hardness of men’s hearts ; they became 
all things to all men, that they might gain 
some; they travelled through deeps and 
deserts; they endured the heat of the 
Syrian star and the violence of Euroclydon, 
winds and tempests, seas and pnsons, 
mockings and scourgings, fastings and 
poverty, labour and watching ; they endured 
every man and wronged no man ; they 
would do any good, and suffer any evil, if 
they had but hopes to prevail upon a soul ; 
they persuaded men meekly, they entreated 
them humbly, they convinced them 
powerfully ; they watched for their good, 
out meddl^ not with their interest: and 
this is the Christian zeal, the zeal of meek- 
ness, the zeal of charity, the zeal of patience. 
—Bp. Taylor. 

ZEAL.— Blindfold 

Blindfold zeal can do but harm — harm 
everywhere, and harm always.— Lichtwek. 

ZEAL. — The Decay of 

Zeal will soon wax cold, as water when 
fire is taken from the vessel in which it is, 
or iron taken out of the fire. — D k. Gouge. 

ZBAX#**^Defiaed. 

Zeal may be defined as the heat or fervour 
of the mind, prompting its vehemence of 
indignation agomst anyming which it con- 
ceives to be evil— prompting its vehemence 
of desire towards anything which it imagines 
to be good. In itself it has no moral 
character at all. It is the simple instinct 
of enetgetic nature, never wholly divested 
of a sort of rude nobility, and never desti- 
tute of iflfiaence upon the lives and charac- 
ters of others.— PuNSHON. 

ZEAL.— A Detectable 

Nothing can be more detestable than the 
disguifK^ outside of a simulated seal— 
MoLiZiut. 

MAZir— Dllliereiit Pqtms of 

Theit is a seal of pleasure^ a seal of 
titmtuss, a seal' of agriculture^ a seal of 
a seal of tnamtfiictttres, a seal 


of educatit^ a zeal of ^form. 1'hese are 
all natural t<f man, an(f they are counte- 
nanced*' and exlcburaged by public opinion. 
—Dean M'Neile. 

* «» 

ZEAL*— Excessive * 

Excessive zeal for that which is good, 
though it may not be offensive to me, at ail 
events raises my wonder, and leaves Ae in 
a difficulty how 1 should call it. — Mon- 
taigne. 


An Indian, having heard from a white 
man some strictures on zeal, rcjilied — “ I 
don’t know about having too much zeal ; 
but I think it is better the pot should boil 
over than not boil at all.” — MacleoD. 

ZEAL. — A Guarantee for V/ 

Ilis interest was a guarantee for his zeal. 
— Macaulay. 

ZEAL. — Injudicious 

We do that in our zeal 
Our calmer moments are afraid to answer. 

Sir W. Scott 

ZEAL. — Longing for 

Oh that I had so much zeal a^ to steep it 
in its own liquor ; — to set it foith in its own 
colours that the seraphim would touch 
my tongue with a live coal from the divine 
altar, that I might regain the decayed credit 
of it with the sons of men ! It is good to 
be zealous in good things; and is it not 
best in the best? Or is there any better 
than God? or the kingdom of heaven?^ 
S. Ward. 

ZEAL — for One's Country. 

Zeal for the good of one’s country has 
frequently been represented as chimerical 
and romantic. — A ddison. 

ZEAL. — Overmuch 

Hence ’tic that holy wars have ever been 
The honid’st scene of blood and sin ; 

For when religion does rAde 
From her own nature, nothing but a breed 
Of prodigies and hideous monsters can suc- 
ceed. S. Butler. 

ZEAL, — The Regulation of 

It is like fire, which may be applied to 
many useful purposes when subject to wise 
direction, but which, if not kept in its 
proper place and under proper restraint, 
may cause a conflagration. Or, to change 
the illustration, it may be only as the health- 
ful vital heat which keeps the body in com- 
fort and action ; or it may bec( me a fever 
of the soul, to consume its strength and 
destroy its life. Or, to venture, for the 
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sal^e of emphasis, mren a. tlgifid illus- 
tration, many a iiltalous mind 1 ^ set on fipe » 
by the speed of its own action^ And for 
want of some regulator to check its speed, 
and some lubricator to lessen its fnction, 
ignites into a flame that consumes the whole 
macliine, and does mischief to others as 
well as to itself.— J. A. James. « 

ZEAL.— Religious 

Religions zeal should, in every instance, 
be the offspring of personal piety.— J. A. 
James. 


ZEAL. — True 

Nothing can be fairer, or more noble, than 
the holy fervour of true zeal — Mou^RE. 


ZEAL. — Uniformity in 

We do not value an intermitting spring 
BO much as the clear brooklet which our 
childhood knew, and which has laughed on 
its coui*&c unheeding, and which could 
never be persuaded to dry up, though it 
has had to batllo against the scorchings of 
a jubilee of summers’ suns. We do not 
guide ourselves by the glow-worm’s bead 
of light, or with the marsh-lamp’s fitful 
flame. No : we look to the ancient sun, 
which in our infancy struggled through 
the window and danced upon the wall of 
the nursery, as if he knew how much we 
delighted to see him light up the flower- 
cup and peep through the shivering leaf. 
And, for ourselves, we do not value the 
affection of a stranger awakened by some 
coBual congeniality, and displayed in kindly 
greeting O) in occasional courtesy. Our 
wealth js in the patient bearing, and the 
unnoticed deed, and the ontidpated wish, 
and the ready sympathies, wliich make a 
summer and a par^ise wherever there is 
a home. And not only in the natural and 
the social relations, but in the enterprise 
of the world, in the busy aciivitics of men, 
the necessity for uniformity in earnestness 
is readily acknowledged. Society very 
soon brands a man if he has not got a per- 
severance as well as an earnestness about 
him. Society very soon puts its mark 
upon the man who lodges in a succei^ion of 
irtopia.s,— the unwearied but the objectless 
builder wlio never roofs his houses either 
because he was unable to finish, or because 
some more brilliant speculation dazzled the 
builder’s brain. The world has mt so 
mattcr-of-fact now-a-days, that it jostles the 
genius of the foot-post, while the plodder, 
whose eye sparkles less brilliantly but 
more evchly and longer, steadily proceeds 
on his way to success.— PUNSHON. 


ZEPHYR.— The 



and gentle is the aephyr. 


It scarcely kisses into tremulousness the 
leaf of the'laspen, or ripples the sea of gir 
through whi(A it floats so joyously and 
free. Surely this mild breeze of the west 
was the only trind known in Eden ; for it 
comes when Nature decks herself with her 
Easter robes, and earth resembles heaven 
in its beauty and* gladness !— Dr. Davies. 

ZEST — Described. 

It is the contrary of phlejpnatic apathy ; 
it is the contrary of littleness and of indif- 
ference, and of dubiess of apprehension, 
and of slu^sbness and slowness of the 
faculties. Zest is a plant which flourishes 
in the country : it does not grow well in a 
garden-pot in cities. The town substitute 
for zest is excitement ; but you are not 
likely to mistake one for the other, and you 
may know themby this mark— zest is awake 
toward all things, even the dullest ; excite- 
ment wakes up only at the shrill call of 
thin^ new and strange. Zest imparts a 
relish to things that are not the roost sapid ; 
excitement asks for larger and larger doses 
of cayenne, whatever It may be that is on 
the table. — L Taylor. 


ZION.— Mount 

Mount Zion was one of the heights on 
which Jerusalem was built. It stood near 
Mount Moriah, where Abraham offered up 
Isaac to the Lord, and witnessed that great* 
est triumph of human ihith ; and centuries 
afterwards, when the Temple covered the 
summit of the former, it formed the heart 
and strength of the city. Situated at the 
southern extremity, it rose above every 
other part of Jerusalem, and came in time 
to stand for the city itself. At first it seems 
strange that Zion should have become a 
word filled with such endearing associations 
to the Jews. They could never let it ^ 
from them when speaking of their city, if 
her strength as a fortress was spoken of, the 
language was — Walk about Zion, and go 
round about her ; tell the towers thereof : 
mark ye well her bulwarks, and consider 
her palaces;” if her elevation, it was— 
“ The holy hill of Zion ” God’s affection 
for it was thus expressed—** He loveth the 

f ates of Zion ; ” •* The Lord hath chosen 
ion." Occupied by the son of Jesse, it 
became “The city of David," the represen- 
tative of all that was dear and cherished 
in Israel. Thus everything conspired to 
render “Zion” the spell-word of the na- 
tion, and on its summit the heart of Israel 
seemed to lie and throb. But at length it 
was visited by misfortune and ruin, and the 
eagles of Csesar took the place of the 
banner of David. Now the plough-share 
is driven ov^ the top of 2^on. where its 
towers and palt^ stood^ grain waves in 
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the passing wind, or mins, overlaying each 
oiher, attest the truth of the Word of God. 
llie Arab spurs his steed along the forsaken 
streets, or scornfully stands on Mount Zion, 
and surveys the forsaken city of God. — 
Headley. 

ZOOLOGY. — Love for the Science of 

The sportsman may love to hear the 
whirr of the startled pheasant as it springs 
from the meadow, and seeks safety in tlie 
adjoining thicket ; I am as much pleased 
with the rustling of a simple crab that runs 
for shelter, at my approach, into a rockv 
crevice, or beneath a boulder, shaggy witn 
corallines and sca-weed. He, too, while 
walking down some rural lane, may love to 
see a blackbird hastily woo the privacy of a 
hawthorn bush, or a frightened hare limp 
across his path, and strive to hide among 
the poppies in the corn-fields ; I am equally 
gratified with the sight of a simple razor- 
fish sinking into sand, or with the flash of a 
silver-bodied fish darting across a rock- 
pool. Nay, even the trembling lark that 
mounts upward as my shadow falls upon 
its nest among the clover, is not a more 
pleasing object to my eye than the crusta- 
ccous hermit, who rushes within his bor- 
rowed dwelling at the sound of footsteps. — 
Harper. 

ZOOLOGY.*— Pleasure Derived from the 
Study of 

1 have seen a man, a wortliy man, 

In happy mood conversing with a fly ; 

And as ne through his glass, made by him- 
self. 

Beheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
From leaping sccUce he kept ioi pci feet joy. 

Cow PER. 

ZOOLOGY. — Wonders Revealed by 

Take, as an example, one of the monsters 
of the deep, the whale, and we find, ac* 


cording to several learned writers, that this 
animal carries on its back and in its tissues 
a mass of creatures, so minute that their 
number equals that of the entire population 
of the globe ! A single frond of marine 
algse, in size 

“No bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman,''^ 

may contain a combination of living zoo- 
ph}^ic beings so infinitely small, that in com- 
parison the “fairies* midwife** and her 
“team of little atomieS*' appear moqjstcrs 
as gigantic even as the whale or behemoth 
opposed to the gnat that flutters in the 
brightest sunbeam ! Again ; in a simple 
drop of sea- water, no larger than the head 
of a pin, the microscope will discover a 
million of animals I Nay, more : there aie 
some delicate sea-shells — foraminifrra — so 
minute that the point of a fine needle at 
one touch crushes hundteds of them 1 

“Full nature swarms with life; one won- 
drous mass 

Of animals, or atoms organized, 

Waiting the vital breath wlien Parent 
Heaven 

Shall bid Ills spirit flow !** — Harper. 

ZOOPHYTES— the Lowest Class of 
Animals. 

Zoophytes aie the lowest older of crea- 
tures in the animated woild. In appeal ante, 
they closely resemble plants and flowers $ 
nevertheless, their animal organization is 
wondrously perfect, demonstrating, as un- 
deniably as the creation of intelligcul beings, 
the infinile wisdom and exhaustlcss bene- 
fi-'ence of that great Spirit who pervades 
every legion of the universe, and works as 
minutely, and delicately, and perfectly, in 
lonely deserts, as lie does grandly and 
strikingly in the chief places of the eailh, 
and yet who is Himself described by a 
monosyllable— G od I — Dji. Davi]i.s 


FINIS : 

Our revels now are ended. — S hakspeare. 
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